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for  The  New  York  Ledger. 

(2)  Hon.  George  Bancroft’s  description  of 
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The  outlook  for  the  gardener,  the 
florist  and  the  fruit  grower  is  now,  at 
the  commencement  of  a new  year,  a sub- 
ject of  the  highest  interest.  What  will 
be  the  reward  to  balance  the  account  for 
another  twelve  month’s  labor,  care  and 
anxiety  ? This  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty  in  any  case.  What  with  unpro- 
pitious  weather,  injurious  insects,  blights, 
rust  and  rot,  the  plant  grower,  in  any 
field,  needs  a strong  will,  a stout  heart 
and  nerve  and  muscle.  But  without 
these,  or  compensating  qualities,  success 
cannot  be  attained  in  any  line  of  business. 

The  weather  changes  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  such  that  we  cannot 
depend  confidently  upon  favorable  sea- 
sons for  our  crops,  but  must  make  the 
best  provision  possible  for  them  under 
any  circumstances  and  take  the  chances. 
The  vegetable  gardener  and  the  fruit- 
grower know  how  important  and  unreli- 
able an  element  this  is  in  his  calculations  ; 
especially  have  they  experienced,  during 
the  last  year,  the  heavy  losses  that  ensue 
from  bad  weather. 

Competition  is  so  close  that  the  suc- 
cessful grower  of  any  crop  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  only  the  best  varieties,  or 
those  that  sell  most  readily  in  his  mar- 
ket. Practically,  what  brings  the  best 
returns  is  the  best  variety  to  raise,  and 
what  this  is,  whether  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables, depends  on  the  reputation  the  va- 
riety has  established  in  any  given  local- 


ity. Growers  of  vegetables  can  never 
give  up  an  interest  in  procuring  seeds  of 
the  best  varieties  that  are  brought  out, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  they  can 
profitably  look  over  the  whole  field — tak- 
ing into  consideration  their  own  experi- 
ence and  observation,  learning  from 
others  in  the  same  work,  and  especially 
studying  up  all  the  printed  information 
on  the  subject.  The  strawberry  grower, 
making,  as  he  does,  a new  plantation 
every  year,  must  be  equally  vigilant  in 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  relation  to  all  horticult- 
ural crops. 

The  next  essential  for  the  highest  suc- 
cess is  soil  naturally  well  adapted  to  the 
crop  and  prepared  in  the  best  manner. 
In  the  preparation  are  involved  all  the 
necessary  operations  preceding  planting, 
such  as  ditching  or  draining,  plowing  and 
pulverizing,  and  manuring  the  soil.  Well 
drained  soil  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
gardening  operations,  and  without  it  labor 
and  manure  may  be  said  to  be  wasted  to 
a great  extent.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
so  well  known,  we  see  not  unfrequently 
some  of  the  most  important  cultures  un- 
dertaken without  drainage  on  lands  which 
are  in  the  greatest  need  of  it.  This  is  a 
most  extravagant  operation.  A manu- 
facturer who  should  carry  on  business 
with  the  same  relative  amount  of  waste 
that  we  see  in  many  operations  of  garden- 
ing and  fruit-growing,  would  quickly  fail. 
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Economically  fertilizing  the  soil  to  the 
extent,  if  possible,  of  its  productiveness, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  As  a gen- 
eral rule  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  the 
measure  of  the  profit  of  the  crop.  The 
same  amount  of  labor  of  cultivation  is 
necessary  for  a light  or  heavy  crop,  and 
the  labor  expended  is  the  costliest  item 
in  crop  production. 

Having  good  soil  well  prepared,  the 
next  point  of  most  importance  is  to  plant 
so  as  to  have  a full  crop,  or  in  other  words, 
to  have  as  many  plants  on  the  ground  as 
the  land  can  support.  This  statement  ap- 
plies to  all  crops.  The  importance  of  full 
grounds  is  especially  apparent  in  fruit- 
growing, whether  it  is  a field  of  strawber- 
ries or  an  apple  orchard.  One  cause  of 
fruit  plants  failingto  grow  is  careless  hand- 
ling between  the  time  they  are  taken  up 
in  the  nursery  and  the  time  they  are  final- 
ly planted.  Now,  this  danger  the  planter 
needs  to  guard  against.  How  he  shall  do 
it  depends  upon  circumstances,  but  he 
must  be  vigilant  at  this  point  of  proceed- 
ings. After  a planting  of  fruits  is  made, 
of  any  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies that  occur  at  the  first  setting,  hence 
this  is  an  additional  reason  why  every  step 
in  the  operation  be  taken  with  the  greatest 
care.  Partial  failures  in  vegetable  grounds 
can  be  more  easily  overcome  and  vacan- 
cies made  good,  but  frequently  it  is  not 
done.  Getting  crops  in  early,  or  at  their 
proper  season  is  very  important,  and  often 
there  is  a deficiency  at  harvesting  time 
from  this  cause,  or  else  inferiority  in  qual- 
ity. The  onion,  for  instance,  is  a vegeta- 
ble that,  to  raise  in  the  best  manner,  needs 
to  be  put  in  promptly  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity; peas  and  potatoes  for  first  crop 
are  similar  cases.  The  late  setting  of 
strawberry  plants,  and  of  all  fruit  trees  is 
apt  to  prove  a great  disadvantage. 

When  one  has  discovered  which  kinds 
of  crops  he  can  best  produce,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  hold  steadily  to  raising  them,  and 
not,  on  account  of  fluctuations  in  the  mar- 
ket, to  shift  from  one  thing  to  another  from 
year  to  year.  This  is  the  regular  move- 
ment, ebb  and  flow,  of  the  great  mass  of 
cultivators,  and  the  result  is  that  some 
crops  are  always  overproduced  or  under- 
produced. The  onion  is  a notable  exam- 
ple of  this  sort.  Among  fruits  the  straw- 
berry is  constantly  subject  to  this  shifting 
movement.  Only  the  steady  cultivator 
gets  any  benefit  by  a short  crop,  while  the 


mass  of  growers  are  nearly  always  met 
with  a full  and  low-priced  market.  Un- 
usual success  in  any  particular  crop,  by 
reason  of  superior  local  advantages,  will 
often  induce  many  others  to  undertake 
similar  production,  and  often  with  the  ef- 
fect of  finding  sale  with  little  or  no  profit 
.at  most,  or  perhaps  worse,  with  an  actual 
loss.  Celery  growing  the  past  year  has 
been  widely  extended,  and  in  many  cases- 
far  beyond  the  needs  of  local  consump- 
tion, leaving  heavy  stocks  to  be  thrown 
into  the  great  markets  where  but  little  is- 
realized  from  them.  A notable  instance 
among  fruits  in  the  northern  States  at  the 
present  time  is  grape  growing.  Certain 
localities  favorable  to  the  production  of 
grapes  of  fine  quality  having  established 
a profitable  industry  after  many  years  of 
trial  and  difficulty,  now  find  that  their  suc- 
cess has  epcouraged  many  persons  to 
plant  vineyards  on  grounds  with  no  par- 
ticular adaptation  to  them  and  with  the 
result  of  producing  a large  mass  of  fruit 
of  inferior  grade.  The  result  is  not  that 
the  good  fruit  brings  the  best  price,  but 
the  price  of  the  fruit  of  poor  quality  deter- 
mines that  of  the  whole  without  distinc- 
tion. Such  is  the  fact.  Some  newspaper 
writers  maintain  that  an  overproduction 
of  fruit  is  impossible.  We  know  that  it  is- 
not  impossible,  and  especially  with  per- 
ishable fruits  like  the  strawberry  and  the 
grape.  Though  the  latter  under  certain 
conditions  can  be  kept  several  months,, 
yet  these  conditions  are  such  that  but  few 
vine-growers  can  command  them,  and  the 
result  is  the  fruit  must  be  sent  forward  for 
sale  as  it  matures,  without  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  market.  Thus  to-day  a 
large  proportion  of  grape-growers  in  this 
State  are  living  meagerly  and  discounting 
their  returns  before  their  crops  are  ma- 
tured. Some  parties  having  vines  for  sale 
have  led  many  to  plant  vines  in  unsuitable 
localities,  claiming  that  a crop  of  grapes 
can  be  raised  wherever  corn  can  be  grown., 
A gross  misstatement,  as  we  all  know. 

Shall  we  continue  to  plant  apple  or- 
chards? Yes,  but  not  largely  and  only  in 
the  most  suitable  locations  and  of  a few 
of  the  most  profitable  varieties.  Com- 
paratively little  planting  of  apple  trees  has 
been  done  the  past  ten  years,  population 
has  increased,  many  of  the  old  orchards 
are  ruined  and  many  others  are  becoming 
so.  In  the  future  more  care  will  be  taken 
of  orchards  than  formerly. 


FINE  VEGETABLES. 

Some  forty  years  since  a few  varieties  of  fine  vegetables  superior  to  any  then 
in  use,  were  introduced  into  this  country,  among  which  were  the  Early  Paris  Cauli- 
flower, the  Winningstadt  Cabbage  and  the  Early  Short  Horn  Carrot,  and  their 
introduction  marks  the  commencement  of  a new  and  popular  interest  in  vege- 
tables, and  this  interest  has  continued  with  increasing  intensity  to  the  present 
time.  During  this  period  the  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables 
has  been  very  great,  and  the  emulation  in  raising  new  and  improved  varieties 
was  never  higher  than  it  is  to-day.  The  more  appreciative  of  market  gardeners 

and  amateurs  take  up 
these  new  kinds  and 
learn  their  value,  but 
their  general  distribution 
among  the  people  has 
been  slow,  for  several 
reasons.  One  of  these 
is  that  people  hold  long 
to  a variety  with  which 
they  are  acquainted  ; 
new  varieties  have  also 
necessarily  been  some- 
what more  expensive 
than  old  ones,  and  for 
this  reason  those  who 
have  dealt  in  seeds  on 
commission  have  found 
it  more  profitable  to  use 
the  old  varieties,  and 
thus  those  who  procure 
such  seeds,  and  they  are 
by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  purchasers,  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to 
keep  lip  with  the  ad- 
vancements of  the  day. 
However,  as  the  better 
varieties  become  well 
known,  they  find  their 
way  into  all  the  channels 
of  seed  distribution.  The  surest  indication  of  what  the  people  want  to  learn  about 
fine  vegetables  is  the  interest  they  manifest  in  their  exhibitions  at  the  state  and 
county  fairs.  Some  account  was  given  in  the  November  number  of  this  Magazine 
of  the  show  of  vegetables  at  the  last  Illinois  State  Fair,  at  Peoria,  and  we  now  pre- 
sent engravings  of  some  of  the  prize  vegetables  which  were  there  exhibited.  We 
have  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  growers  some  short  statements  in  regard  to 
their  methods  of  culture,  and  some  of  them  have  responded,  as  will  be  found  in 
ttfis  connection.  Fine  vegetables  cannot  be  raised  by  careless  cultivators,  the  atten- 
tion given  them  must  be  the  best  from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  it  must  include  a 
proper  selection  of  soil  and  location,  good  tillage,  good  manuring,  good  cultivation, 
and  watchful  care  at  every  step.  Even  in  a still  higher  degree  does  this  apply  to 
the  seed-grower,  who  must  combine  high  qualifications  to  successfully  prosecute  his 
work  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  world.  A careful  study  of  the  engravings  here 
presented  will,  we  think,  show  the  close  competition  of  the  prize-takers,  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  the  grades  of  superiority  are  apparent. 

The  letters  of  our  correspondents  are  all  brief,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  desirable, 
and  some  who  could,  no  doubt,  give  valuable  hints  have  failed  to  respond.  The 
following  will  be  read  with  interest : 
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First  Prize,  Vick’s  Ideal  Cauliflower,  raised  by  Joseph  Ward, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


First  Prize,  Danvers  Yellow  Onion,  raised  by  F.  L.  Burt,  Sunderland,  Mass. 

In  growing  Onions  we  sow  the  seed  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  in  a well  prepared 
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FROM  A CAULIFLOWER  EXHIBITOR. 


I send  you  a few  words,  which  you  ask,  about  the  culture  of  Cauliflower.  A good 

grass  sod  well  rotted  is 
best,  and  any  soil  is  bet- 
ter for  plenty  of  well  rot- 
ted manure.  For  market- 
ing keep  the  head  well 
covered.  Good  heads 
will  always  find  a market. 
I am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Ideal  is  the  best  Cauli- 
flower in  cultivation,  and 
a good  variety  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  raising  a 
marketable  crop.  Please 
accept  thanks  for  the 
quick  returns  of  our 
prizes.  John  Ward, 

Eau  Claire , Wis. 

FROM  A CABBAGE  AND  ON- 
ION PRIZETAKER. 

Our  method  of  cultiva- 
tion of  Cabbage  is  to 
transplant  from  seed-bed 
into  the  open  field  as 
the  plants  are  ready  and 
danger  from  frost  is  over, 
in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  plants  in  rows  from 
one  and  one  and  a half  to 
[lliam  Kloss,  two  feet  apart  according 
to  variety.  We  usually 
hoe  our  Cabbage  twice  and  cultivate  often  until  the  plants  spread  so  far  as  to  prevent. 


Second  Prize,  Vick’s  Ideal  Cauliflower,  raised  by  W 
Fishcreek,  Wisconsin, 
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bed,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  cultivated  in  the  spring.  We  cultivate  the  ground 

twice  when  the  plants  are 
small,  and  keep  them  free 
from  weeds  throughout 
the  season. 

We  grow  both  Cabbage 
and  Onions  on  well  en- 
riched sandy  loam,  and 
supply  the  home  market 
as  required. 

G.  H.  Newsom  & Son 

Hornellsville , N.  Y. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  PRIZE- 
TAKER  FOR  ONIONS. 

It  is  customary  in  this 
section  that  land  intend- 
ed for  the  culture  of 
Onions  should  be  plowed 
the  previous  fall.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  safely  worked  in  the 
spring,  it  has  been  my 
custom  to  harrow  it  with 
a good  disc  pulverizer, 
and,  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
nature  to  become  pack- 
ed firm  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  months, 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
Third  Prize,  Vick’s  Ideal  Cauliflower,  raised  by  John  Ward,  pulverize  both  ways  thor- 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.  oughly.  After  a careful 

trial  of  stable  manure  as  a fertilizer  for  the  onion  crop,  I am  convinced  that  larger, 
finer  and  also  an  earlier  crop  of  Onions  can  be  grown  from  an  application  of  a good 


Second  Prize,  Danvers  Yellow  Onion,  raised  by  John  Robinson,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

standard  brand  of  commercial  fertilizer  than  anything  else  that  can  be  secured. 
One  ton  per  acre,  sown  broadcast,  is  none  too  much  to  use  on  this  crop.  As  the 
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growing  time  of  the  onion  is  short,  it  is 
apparent  that  lands  in  a high  state  of  cul- 
tivation would  produce  more  than  those 
deficient  in  plant  food.  I have  used  the 
Meeker  smoothing  harrow  with  good 
success  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  seed- 
sower.  This  harrow  crushes  all  hard 
lumps  of  earth  and  gives  the  field  a per- 
fectly smooth  surface. 


tops,  for  onions  keep  in  much  better  con- 
dition with  their  tops  on.  But  if  intended 
for  immediate  use  they  may  be  cut  in  the 
field  and  shipped  in  sacks  or  barrels. 
The  sooner  the  crop  can  be  removed 
from  the  field  to  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
rain  the  finer  the  color,  and,  as  a rule,  it 
also  adds  to  the  keeping  qualities.  Until 
very  cool  weather  they  may,  if  desired,  be 
spread  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  inches  on  an  airy 
platform  in  a shed  or 
special  building  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

F.  L.  Burt, 

Sunderland , Mass. 


FROM  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

ONION  GROWER. 

My  method  of  growing 
Onions  is  to  keep  the 
ground  very  rich  with 
plant  food, and  keep  as  free 
as  possible  from  weeds.  I 
market  my  onions  when 
perfectly  ripe  and  dry. 
For  further  hints  on  onion 
growing  would  say  that 
the  seasons  are  so  very 
different  that  I find  some- 
thing new  to  be  learned 
every  year  to  grow  them 
successfully. 

J.  Robinson, 

Fairport,  N.  V 


First  Prize,  All  Seasons  Cabbage,  raised  by  Davis  Brothers, 
Jackson,  Mich. 


HOW  I GROW  CELERY. 


It  has  been  my  custom  to  sow  onion 
seed  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  using 
four  and  one-half  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  As  soon  as  the  onion  plants  are 
well  up,  so  that  the  rows  can  be  defined, 
I cultivate  with  a push  hoe  or  a good 
Planet  Jr.  hand  cultivator.  The  weeds 
that  may  be  in  the  rows  of  onions  it  is 
necessary  to  pick  out  by  hand.  If  the 
work  be  well  done  the  first  time,  subse- 
quent cultivation  is  more  easy. 

In  order  that  a full  crop  may  be  real- 
ized it  is  necessary  to  continue  cultiva- 
tion until  the  bulb  is  well  matured  and  the 
onion  tops  are  falling  down.  When  the 
tops  are  dead  they  may  be  pulled  out,  as 
in  case  rainy  weather  should  set  in  they 
are  inclined  to  root  themselves  more 
firmly  in  the  ground. 

If  the  crop  is  to  be  held  until  the  winter 
months,  it  is  not  desirable  to  remove  the 


I prepare  my  ground 
thoroughly  the  previous  fall,  using  well 
decomposed  barnyard  manure  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  tons  to  the  acre.  If  short,  stocky 
Celery  is  wanted,  cow  manure  is  used,  if 
tall  Celery  is  wanted,  I use  horse  manure. 

The  ground  for  my  seed-bed  I also  pre- 
pare in  the  fall,  by  turning  it  up  in  high 
ridges  four  feet  apart.  On  the  first  ap- 
proach of  spring  these  ridges  are  levelled 
down  and  rows  made  crosswise,  eight 
inches  apart,  and  the  seed  planted.  I 
press  the  soil  down  with  my  feet  and 
afterward  level  it  down  with  the  back  of 
the  rake.  As  soon  as  the  tiny  little 
plants  begin  to  show  themselves,  I stir 
the  soil  between  the  rows  with  the  Ex- 
celsior weeding  hook,  destroying  what 
weed  seeds  may  have  germinated.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  above  ground, 

I thin  them  out  carefully  so  that  they 
may  not  crowd  each  other.  Thus  I 
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•secure  strong,  stocky  plants  with  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  This  is  the  great 
.secret  of  success  in  celery  growing. 


Second  Prize,  All  Seasons  Cabbage,  raised  by  J.  D.  Cress. 
Jackson,  Mich. 

weather  I cover  it  up  with  boards  and  straw, 
•during  winter,  no  matter  how  cold  it  is. 


Unlike  other  celery 
growers,  I set  my  plants 
in  rows  only  one  foot 
and  a half  apart,  and  the 
plants  six  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  I keep  them 
growing  by  frequent  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  around 
the  plants  and  between 
the  rows,  not  hilling  up. 
Instead  of  spreading  out 
the  plants  grow  naturally 
straight,  and  the  bleach- 
ing process  goes  on  with 
the  growth. 

Toward  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  October,  I 
dig  pits  one  foot  and  a 
half  wide  and  deep 
enough  so  that  when  the 
celery  is  placed  upright 
in  these,  with  their  roots 
on,  the  tops  will  be  level 
with  the  ground.  The 
celery  must  not  be  dug 
in  wet  or  damp  weather, 
as  this  will  make  it  de- 
cay in  a short  time. 

On  approach  of  cold 
Thus  I have  access  to  it  any  time 


Third  Prize,  Danvers  Yellow  Onion,  raised  by  G.  H.  Newsom  & Son,  Homellsville,  N.  Y. 

My  trade  is  mostly  retail,  with  first-class  customers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  a 
•choice  article,  and  prefer  to  get  it  fresh  from  the  garden.  I put  it  up  in  ten  cent 
bunches,  averaging  three  stalks  in  a bunch. 


M.  Wetterling,  Ionia , Mich. 
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SOME  POINTS  ON  CELERY. 


The  most  I know  about  celery  growing  was  learned  from  your  instructions  years- 
gone  by.  Some  reasons  for  my  success  are,  probably,  my  location  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  crop  while 
growing.  I would  rec- 
ommend the  edge  of  a 
marsh  — a mixture  of 
muck  and  heavy  soil — 
as  the  best  location.  My 
plan  for  marketing  is  to 
keep  the  roots  on,  pack- 
ing it  crossways  in  the 
box,  changing  ends  with 
each  layer,  and  without 
tying.  I think  it  keeps 
fresher  in  this  way. 
Edward  Gorham, 

Hastings , Mich. 


THE  FIRST  PRIZE  TO- 
MATOES. 


It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I reply  to  your  re- 
quest as  to  my  method 
of  growing  the  seventy- 
five  dollar  prize  McCol- 
lum hybrid  Tomatoes,, 
for  the  benefit  of  read- 
ers of  your  Magazine.. 
I would  like  first  to  say 
they  are  an  excellent, 
smooth,  solid  variety  of 
good  size.  It  may  seem  to  many  that  it  must  be  a very  scientific  method,  but  I am 
sure  it  was  very  simple.  My  gardening  is  on  limited  time,  before  business  hours*, 


Third  Prize,  All  Seasons  Cabbage,  raised  by  G.  H.  Newsom  & Son, 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


First  Prize,  McCollum’s  Hybrid  Tomato,  raised  by  B.  A.  Ferris,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
eight  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  also  on  a limited  scale,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a small 
family.  The  soil  a sandy  loam,  well  pulverized  and  enriched  with  stable  manure.  I 
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have  it  plowed  to  a good  depth,  and  after  raking  it  level,  that  the  rains  may  benefit  all 
parts,  I set  my  plants  about  three  feet  apart,  setting  stakes  five  feet  high  at  the  same 
time.  As  they  grow  I tack  each  branch  on  with  leather  or  doth  strips,  cutting  off  a 
few  branches,  and  with  a good  hoeing  occasionally,  my  course  of  treatment  is  fin- 
ished. It  is  simple,  but  successful.  B.  A.  Ferris,  Auburn , N.  K 


TRAINING  TOMATOES. 


I will  state  to  you  an  experiment  I made  this  last  season  with  about  two  hundred 

and  fifty  plants  of  McCol- 
lum’s Hybrid  Tomato 
and  a few  others  I in- 
tended to  grow  for  the 
fair.  I tried  the  trellis 
plan  for  training  them, 
and  I think  it  is  the  only 
proper  way  of  growing 
tomatoes  ; but  it  may  be 
a little  too  early  for  us 
out  here  to  adopt  this 
practice,  since  labor  is 
high  and  land  more  plen- 
tiful than  in  the  Eastern 
States.  My  plan  of 
growing  them  with  less 
labor  might  be  to  tie 
up  the  main  stem  to 
stakes  with  rye  straw, 
and  prune  off  the  side 
sprouts  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  and  then  draw 
wires  along  each  side  ta 
save  time  in  tying  up.  I 
think  it  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  cultivate 
tomatoes.  I had  them 
not  over  four  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  went 
through  them  with  the 
cultivator  until  the  crop 
was  beginning  to  ripen. 
First  Prize,  Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery,  raised  by  Charles  H.  W.  H.  SEIBOLD, 

Graham,  Bowling,  Mich.  Peoria , III.. 


TO  CULTIVATE  TOMATOES  FOR  GENERAL  CROP. 


I start  my  tomato  seeds  in  hot-beds,  the  first  of  February,  and  transplant  in  plant- 
ing boxes;  grow  them  slowly,  strong,  and  transplant  in  field  as  soon  as  frost  will  per- 
mit. I choose  sandyloam  for  a general  crop ; theygrow  smoother,  firmer  and  better. 
I prepare  my  ground  as  for  corn,  and  set  the  plants  four  feet  apart  each  way,  so  I 
can  cultivate  them  each  way.  If  the  land  is  very  poor,  I manure  with  barnyard 
manure,  as  for  corn.  If  you  want  early  ones,  sandy  soil  is  best,  but  will  not  crop  so 
well.  I put  the  tomatoes  in  bushel  boxes,  or  crates,  for  market.  I always  plant  all 
the  smooth  and  solid  kinds,  for  they  are  best. 

Your  McCollum  tomato  grew  well,  and  has  proved,  with  me,  a good  cropper^ 
smooth  and  firm,  and  sold  well.  Charles  E.  Brown,  Mimico,  OnU 


FROM  ONE  WHO  DID  NOT  EXHIBIT. 

It  was  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,  to  send  us  circulars  descriptive  of  your  fair,  to 
which  we  both  had  fondly  hoped  to  donate  our  little  mite  to  help  to  make  it  interest- 
ing, etc.  But  we  were  sadly  disappointed  in  not  doing  so.  On  inquiry  we  found 
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that  to  send  in  the  number  of  cabbage  required,  large  heads,  too,  and  the  mangels, 
as  we  had  two  that  we  desired  sent,  it  would  cost  on  express  for  them  alone  over 
nineteen  dollars,  and  we  neither  of  us  had  that  much  money  in  time  to  send  them. 
Then  my  tomatoes,  grown  from  your  prize  seed,  also,  and  Mr.  Clayton’s  potatoes, 
which  were  fine,  we  could  not  send  without  about  as  much  more  expense,  so  we 


Second  Prize,  Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery,  raised  by  Edward  Gorham,  Hastings,  Mich. 

were  obliged  to  give  it  up.  I wished  much  to  send  them,  especially  the  mangel 
wurzels,  and  had  I,  I would,  no  doubt,  got  the  first  premium.  But  all  thought  I 
better  not  try  to  send  as  freight.  My  mangel  wurzels  beat  all,  one  measured  in 
length  twenty  and  one-half  inches,  and  thirty-five  inches  in  circumference.  The  other 
thirty-two  inches  in  length  and  thirty  inches  in  circumference.  Weight,  forty  and 


Second  Prize,  McCollum’s  Hybrid  Tomato,  raised  by  Chari.es  E.  Brown,  Mimico,  Ont. 

one-half  pounds  and  forty-four  pounds  respectively,  and  very  smooth  and  shapely. 
From  the  packet  of  seed  sowed  I have  not  a dozen  under  medium  size,  and  over 
three-fourths  of  them  are  nearly  as  large  and  fine  as  the  two  described.  They  are  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  see  them,  and  my  tomatoes,  also.  I think  I never 
saw  their  equals  in  many  ways ; many  of  them  have  been  large  as  tea  saucers,  and 
are  grand  for  smoothness,  substance,  flavor,  even  ripening  and  durability,  keeping 
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three  weeks  splendidly  after  ripening.  They  also  yield  well  and  are  not  yet  hurt 
by  the  frosts,  although  we’ve  had  several  severe  ones  for  this  coast  country,  which 
have  cooked  the  squash  vines  and  blackened  the  sweet  potatoes  also. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  B.  Clayton,  Arroyo  Grande , California. 
FROM  THE  FIRST  PRIZE  TAKER  OF  MELONS. 


My  Irondequoit  melons  were  raised  on  light,  sandy  soil,  which  before  plowing  in 
the  spring,  received  a moderate  coating  of  manure  from  the  stable.  The  melons 
were  planted  on  May  23d,  and  received  good  ordinary  culture  during  the  summer. 
Early  in  the  season  the  plants  were  thinned  out  to  about  one  in  a hill,  and  the  hills 
were  left  eight  to  ten  feet  apart.  To  this  thorough  thinning  I largely  attribute  my 
success.  Another  and  principal  reason  of  my  success  lay  in  the  favorable  character 
of  the  past  season.  The  melon  plants  came  up  within  a week  from  planting,  and 

grew  right  along  all  sum- 
mer without  a check  from 
either  cold  or  wet.  Still 
a third  cause  of  my  suc- 
cess lay  in  the  quality  of 
the  seed.  Every  seed 
seemed  to  grow.  The 
plants  pushed  with  re- 
markable vigor,  and  de- 
veloped leaves  almost  as 
big  as  those  of  summer 
squash  vines.  My  main 
crop  of  melons  got  ripe 
September  1st.  On  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  acre  I 
raised  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sizeable  melons  of 
which  the  largest  weighed 
twelve  pounds.  One 
single  vine  produced  four- 
teen marketable  melons. 
B.  F.  Hoyt, 

Manchester , Iowa. 


THE3  SECOND  PRIZE  MEL- 
ONS. 

Third  Prize,  Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery,  raised  by  M.  I will  be  glad  to  state 

Wetterling,  Ionia,  Mich.  all  j know  about  melon 

raising.  This  far  north  we  cannot  have  average  early  crops  ; for  medium  and  late  I 
plant  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  15th,  in  rich  sandy  loam.  When  the  plants  were 
well  up,  the  past  season,  I kept  them  hoed  and  free  from  weeds ; when  the  runners 
started  out  I gave  them  the  last  hoeing  and  hilling  up.  As  the  season  was  a very 
dry  one  I watered  them  three  times  a week,  but  I felt  fully  repaid  with  the  abun- 
dance of  large,  fine  melons.  I think  the  Irondequoit  the  finest  of  melons,  and  believe 
they  would  be  excellent  for  the  market,  as  they  are  large  and  fine  looking. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Wagenbach,  Farmdale , III. 


FROM  AN  ILLINOIS  MELON  GROWER. 

My  way  of  raising  melons  is  first,  to  secure  a good  location,  one  lying  to  the  south 
and  east.  I prefer  a clover  sod,  if  it  is  to  be  had.  I plow  my  ground  deep,  and 
mark  it  eight  by  eight  feet  each  way,  and  use  well  rotted  manure,  well  forked  over, 
in  hills.  I use  Ice  Cream  or  Icing  and  Vick’s  Early  for  early  watermelons  ; for  late, 
Kolb’s  Gem  and  Cuban  Queen.  For  late  musk  melons,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
but  five  by  five  feet,  I plant  from  May  10th  until  June,  and  have  had  good  crops 
planted  the  8th  of  June.  I market  my  melons  in  small  towns,  where  I dispose  of 
one  to  three  loads  a week.  I sell  a good  many  at  the  patch,  some  coming  twenty 
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miles  and  taking  them  away  by  wagon  loads.  I have  ripe  melons  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  some  years  not  until  the  fore  part  of  August,  according  to  the  season. 

John  T.  Orr,  Forrest , III- 


USEFUL  AND  PRETTY  ANNUALS. 


There  are  so  many  beautiful  asters, 
coming  in  all  shades  and  sizes,  that  one 
hardly  knows  just  what  varieties  in  which 
to  indulge.  Of  course,  when  one  wishes 
but  a few  seeds  for  trial  a package  of  all 
varieties  mixed  will  often  prove  a satis- 
factory solution  to  the  puzzled  mind.,  as 
it  usually  contains  a few  seeds  of  Quilled, 


First  Prize.  Golden  Giant  Mangel,  raised  by 
David  Wilds,  Springfield,  Iowa. 

Crown,  Dwarf  Imbricated,  Bouquet,  Pearl, 
Harlequin,  Mignon,  Lemon  Gem,  the  Tall 
Victoria,  Tall  Paeony,  Chrysanthemum 
asters,  and  many  other  varieties,  each 
style  of  various  shades  or  colors.  Asters 
bloom  rather  late  in  the  season,  and  are 
valuable  on  that  account,  as  so  many  of 
the  early  flowers  have  become  exhausted 
by  the  time  the  asters  come  forth  in  all 
their  glory.  The  seeds  should  be  sowed 


early,  sometime  in  May  will  do,  and  three 
sowings,  about  two  weeks  apart,  would 
be  best,  in  order  to  have  a succession  of 
flowers,  bringing  the  first  sowing  about 
the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May  and 
the  last  sowing  about  the  first  of  June. 
The  aster  likes  a very  rich  and  friable 
soil,  and  should  be  transplanted  when  it 
has  its  second  leaves  to  the  soil  that  has 
been  prepared  for  the  plants.  Seeds 
should  be  planted  about  an  inch  deep. 
The  tall  growing  varieties  are  the  best 
for  cut  flowers  ; the  dwarf  varieties  make 
the  finest  edging  and  border  plants.  The 
light  varieties  should  be  used  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  dark  ones.  The  blos- 
soms last  even  after  our  early  frosts,  and 
the  cool  weather  in  October  seems  to  be 
a great  stimulant  to  their  many  beauties,, 
although  they  are  beautiful  all  through 
September.  During  the  early  summer 
they  should  have  an  occasional  pinching 
back  to  induce  many  side  branches  to 
grow,  which  will  furnish  many  blossoms. 

There  are  few  finer  plants  for  bedding 
purposes  than  the  verbena.  Small  plants 
already  growing  may  be  procured  by  the 
dozen  for  very  little  outlay,  or  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  ; but  the  seeds  germinate 
so  slowly  that  it  hardly  pays  to  fuss  with 
them.  The  new  mammoth  varieties  bear 
very  large  trusses,  and  the  individual 
flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  older 
sorts.  Sea  Foam  is  a beautiful  white  va- 
riety. The  variety  Odorata  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  is  considered  very  fine,  bear- 
ing, as  it  does,  spikes  of  bloom  three 
inches  long,  is  very  fragrant,  growing 
and  blooming  readily  and  quickly  from 
seed.  The  seeds  should  be  soaked  over 
night  before  sowing,  in  tepid  water. 

The  schizanthus  is  not  properly  appre- 
ciated, the  foliage  is  particularly  pretty 
and  the  flowers  resemble  little  butterflies 
of  many  colors,  borne  in  great  profusion. 
They  are  useful  for  bedding  or  as  pot 
plants. 

The  scabiosa,  sometimes  called  the 
Pin  Cushion  flower,  and  more  often  the 
Mourning  Bride,  is  a favorite  old-fashioned 
flower.  They  offer  a great  variety  in. 
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coloring  among  other  flowers,  jet  black, 
black  and  purple,  black  tipped  with  white, 
maroon,  pink,  etc.  They  have  long,  slen- 
der stems  and  are  very  useful  for  cut 
flowers. 

The  Salpiglossis  bears  flowers  of  a 
marked  richness,  beautifully  and  curi- 
ously striped  or  pencilled ; they  grow 
about  two  feet  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  petunia-shaped,  quite  large  and  of 
various  colors.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
under  glass,  or  in  boxes  in  the  house  and 
transplanted,  or  they  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  if  the  soil  is  light. 

The  Silene,  or  Catchfly  so  called, 
grows  and  blossoms  freely  and  is  a favor- 
ite with  many.  It  produces  white,  red, 
pink  and  rose  blossoms  in  umbels.  The 
plants  are  covered  with  a glutinous  sub- 
stance to  which  flies  and  other  insects 
stick,  hence  the  name. 

And  now  a word  for  the  lovely  Nastur- 
tium, which  is  particularly  popular  in 
these  days,  when  every  one  indulges  in 
yellow  as  the  decorative  color.  They 
may  spread  on  the  ground,  climb  trellises, 
fences  and  piazzas,  festoon  your  urns  and 
droop  from  your  hanging  baskets.  They 
grow  so  easily  and  rapidly,  blooming 
so  freely  that  one  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  at  least  one  package  of  nastur- 
tium seeds.  For  setting  in  the  flower 
beds  the  dwarf  varieties  are  excellent. 
Lady  Bird,  a lively,  bright  yellow,  striped 
with  crimson,  Empress  of  India,  is  very 
dwarf,  flowers  are  of  a deep  crimson  and 
the  foliage  is  of  a purplish  tinge.  The 
proper  name  for  Nasturtium  is  Tropaeo- 
lum.  One  great  virtue  of  this  plant  is 
its  power  to  withstand  heat,  for  it 
thrives  and  blooms  luxuriantly  even  in  the 
hottest  weather. 

No  annual  can  excel  the  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  for  a brilliant  and  continuous  dis- 
play ; it  is  particularly  beautiful  in 
masses.  The  soil  does  not  want  to  be 
too  rich,  nor  the  plants  set  too  close  to- 
gether, as  they  might  suffer  from  mildew. 
The  Phlox  has  been  so  much  improved 
of  late  years  that  every  shade  almost  can 
be  found  among  the  plants  while  the 
size  has  also  becorye  greatly  enlarged 
in  the  new  large  flowering  varieties. 

The  Centranthus  blooms  profusely  all 
through  the  summer  and  into  late  Octo- 
ber. The  seed  should  be  sown  in  clumps 
when  the  ground  is  mellow.  The  flow- 
ers are  small  and  borne  in  good  sized 


clusters  on  very  light  green  stems.  They 
are  very  nice  for  cutting  and  require  but 
little  care.  The  color,  a dainty,  soft  pink, 
is  very  beautiful  ; there  is  also  a white 
variety. 

The  Calliopsis  is  one  of  our  most  satis- 
factory of  annuals  for  cutting.  They 
make  fine  bedding  plants,  and  may  be 
had  in  the  tall  growing  or  dwarf  varie- 
ties. The  flowers  are  very  striking  and 
rich,  of  all  shades  of  yellow,  orange  and 
rich  reddish  brown  colorings.  They  are 
brilliant  and  effective  when  planted  in 
groups.  They  grow  very  rapidly  after 
the  seeds  are  planted.  They  like  a rich 
soil  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  The  plants 
should  not  stand  nearer  than  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  apart,  and  two  or  three 
sowings,  two  or  three  weeks  apart  will 
furnish  a succession  of  bloom. 

The  Ten-Weeks  Stocks  are  among  the 
best  of  the  annuals,  with  their  large 
spikes  of  flowers  so  fragrant  and  lovely, 
blooming  after  nearly  all  others  have 
succumbed  to  Jack  Frost.  Take  up 
the  plants  in  early  autumn  and  put 
them  in  flower  pots  and  they  will 
bloom  a long  time  in  the  house.  If 
transplanted  from  seed  sowing  it  should 
be  done  when  seedlings  are  very 
small,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be- 
come slender  and  not  flower  as  satis- 
factorily. They  should  not  be  placed 
where  they  get  the  sun  all  day,  and 
a daily  watering  will  greatly  improve 
the  flowers  in  size  and  durability  as  well 
as  in  beauty.  The  Stock  likes  a deep, 
rich  soil. 

Phacelia  congesta  furnishes  flow- 
ers of  a lovely  shade  of  blue,  the  blos- 
soms being  cup-shaped.  They  are  very 
pretty  and  satisfactory  little  annuals. 

The  Nemophilas  are  pretty,  dainty, 
hardy  annuals  with  exquisite  cups  of 
white,  pale  blue  and  mottled  tints,  which 
must  be  seen  to  appreciate  their  loveli- 
ness. 

The  foliage,  which  is  of  a delicate 
pale  green,  sets  off  the  flowers,  or  rather 
blends  with  them  harmoniously.  Sow 
early  and  transplant,  as  they  do  not  like 
the  hot  sun  ; they  will  flower  finely  all 
summer  if  planted  in  a cool,  shady  loca- 
tion. Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  the  au- 
tumn for  spring  flowering. 

Nolana.  Pretty,  trailing  plants,  with 
small  convolvulus-shaped  blossoms  of 
blue,  white  and  other  colors.  They 
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bloom  profusely,  and  are  especially 
adapted  to  rockwork,  for  growing  in 
masses,  hanging  baskets,  pots  and  vases. 
Sow  very  early  out  of  doors. 

A beautiful  annual  is  the  Torenia  Four- 
nieri,  it  has  large  sky  blue  flowers,  hav- 
ing three  large  spots  of  dark  purplish 
blue,  and  is  yellow  in  the  center,  re- 
sembling somewhat  a pansy  blossom. 
Sow  in  the  house,  in  a warm  room,  in  the 
spring,  transplanting  to  the  open  air 
when  it  is  warm  enough.  The  plants  will 


bloom  constantly  all  summer  until  frost, 
withstanding  the  sun  well ; they  are  well 
adapted  to  our  hot  summers.  Give  them 
plenty  of  moisture. 

Viscaria  cardinalis  makes  a very  at- 
tractive bed  with  its  lovely  flowers  of  the 
most  intense  shade  of  crimson.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual,  grows  readily  from  seed, 
and  should  be  more  generally  planted. 
It  makes  lovely  bunches  for  cut  flowers, 
and  blooms  freely. 

Joyce  Ray. 


WINTER 

Midwinter  by  the  sun’s  position,  but 
the  earth  is  bare  and  unfrozen,  the  air  is 
mild  and  pleasant.  The  dead  leaf  car- 
pet stretches  afar  through  the  forest,  the 
little  stream  descending  hundreds  of  feet 
in  a mile  fills  the  air  with  its  rushing,  and 
there  is  at  times  a sound  of  wind  in  the 
tree  tops,  as  if  descending  from  the  sky 
it  stirred  them  for  a moment  and  as- 
cended again.  The  pale  sunlight  casts 
undecided  shadows,  the  dead  leaves 
send  a fresh  fragrance.  All  over  the  hill- 
side evergreen  ferns  are  seen  the  Shoe 
Brake,  Aspidium  acrostichoides,  named 
from  the  resemblance  its  leaflets  bear  to 
a long  toed  shoe  when  picked  off  and 
turned  upside  down,  the  auriculate  ap- 
pendage at  the  base  forming  the  heel ; 
the  Shield  Ferns,  Aspidium  thelyptera 
and  A.  marginale,  and  most  common  of 
alljusthere,the A. spinulosum.  Lesscom- 
mon  the  Rock  Brake,  Polypodium  vul- 
gare,  the  Walking  Fern,  Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus,  and  the  Crested  Fern,  As- 
pidium cristatum,  are  to  be  found  here 
and  there.  Why,  out  of  all  the  ferns, 
should  these  species  be  selected  to  carry 
their  verdure  through  the  winter  ? The 
Rock  polypod  and  the  Shoe  Brake  have 
the  look  of  evergreens,  the  Walking 
Ferns,  also,  are  thick  and  smooth  and 
leathery,  but  most  of  the  Shield  Ferns  are 
thin  and  finely  cut,  the  A.  spinulosum  es- 
pecially, and  one  would  expect  it  to  wither 
in  the  first  frost.  But  they  are  prepared 
for  anything  in  the  way  of  climate.  Let 
tropical  species  form  trunks  eighty  feet 
high,  the  trunks  of  our  evergreen  brakes 
are  underground,  if  anywhere.  This 
point,  rising  through  the  dead  leaves> 
from  which  the  verdant  fronds  radiate,  is, 
perhaps,  the  summit  of  a buried  tree 


WALKS. 

fern  sunk  in  the  soil  as  a protection  from 
cold.  Here  the  outcrop  of  a heavy 
stratum  of  sandrock  replaces  the  soil 
with  fragments  of  stone  and  few  summer 
fields  are  greener  than  these  places  are 
with  the  thick  lying  fronds  of  the  broad 
Shield  Fern,  A.  spinulosum. 

It  was  a summer  afternoon,  and  nothing 
particular  seemed  going  on,  when  I 
slipped  a leaflet  of  this  species  into  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  and  looking 
through  the  lenses,  I saw  the  quiet  day 
instantly  become  a time  of  intense  ac- 
tivity. All  up  and  down  the  leaflet  the 
sori  seemed  in  process  of  formation,  a 
ragged  cover  (indusium)  fastened  by  its 
middle,  lay  upon  the  spore  cases,  like  a 
paper  scantily  covering  a dozen  grains 
of  pop  corn,  and  the  new  sporangia  boil- 
ing out  of  the  leaflet  kept  the  older  ones 
and  the  indusia  in  a constant  agitation 
Multiplying  the  sori  on  the  leaflet  by  the 
leaflets  of  the  whole  frond,  and  this  by 
all  the  fronds  in  the  woods,  I saw  the  de- 
clining day  was  not  so  idle  as  it  looked 
at  first. 

The  Walking  Fern  gets  its  name  from 
its  way  of  bending  the  tip  of  its  long,  nar- 
row frond  to  the  earth,  where  it  takes 
root,  and  thus  the  plants  advance,  step 
by  step.  No  other  fern  has  this  habit, 
though  the  Aspidium  bulbiferum  has 
bulblets  in  its  axils,  like  those  of  the 
Tiger  Lily.  The  Rock  polypod  grows 
nowhere  except  on  stone.  Here  in  these 
woods,  thick  evergjreen  beds  grow  on  the 
great  square  blocks  of  sandstone,  ten 
feet  or  more  from  the  ground,  with  only 
the  accumulated  dead  leaves,  etc.,  for 
soil.  But  the  hardy  polypod  is  not  the 
only  growth  crowning  these  rocks.  The 
water  loving  Jewel  Weed,  or  Touch-me- 
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not,  Impatiens  flava,  grows  in  quantity  on 
some  of  these  flat  tops,  depending  on  the 
rqin  only.  You  could  roll  up  the  sheet 
of  mold,  like  a carpet,  if  you  choose,  leav- 
ing the  level  stone  perfectly  clean.  In 
the  open  field  the  rock  of  the  outcrop 
gray  and  broken,  with  no  soil  visible  at 
all,  is  braided  all  over  with  Dewberry 
vines,  still  bearing  their  leaves,  scarlet 
and  crimson,  purple  and  green,  and  there 
are  many  Skunk  Currant  bushes,  Ribes 
prostratum,  with  their  large  rosy  buds, 
and  looking  more  closely  I see  on  the 
stone  many  impressions  of  a fossil,  the 
Fucus  canda-galli,  Rooster’s  Tail  Fucus, 
from  the  shape  of  its  branches.  These 
experienced  stones,  dating  from  palse- 


zoic  time,  were  found  in  the  midst  of 
beds  of  the  humble  Fucus,  scarcely  more 
highly  organized  than  the  confervas 
(frog  spittle),  etc.,  of  our  streams;  per- 
haps the  only  green  thing  they  had  ever 
seen,  but  now,  after  so  many  slow  ages 
have  crept  away,  what  a wilderness  of 
bloom  and  beauty  every  summer  sees 
here.  It  is  scarcely  a good  garden  spot, 
but  a variety  of  the  perfect  flowers  and 
fruits  of  these  latter  days  do  not  disdain 
to  grow  here,  whether  evolved  from  the 
Fucus  or  specially  created  from  time  to- 
time,  we  will  not  stop  now  to  guess,  we 
at  least  know  the  old  and  somewhat 
ripelied  earth  is  a vast  improvement  on 
the  new  young  one.  E.  S.  Gilbert. 


CAROLINA  WILD  FLOWERS. 


All  through  the  unfenced  mountain 
lands  of  the  South,  lands  where  every 
one’s  herds  have  “ all  things  in  common,” 
go  leading  narrow,  clearly  beaten,  ser- 
pentine paths,  where  cattle  and  sheep 
have  found  nearest  or  easiest  climbing  to 
water,  to  rich,  sweet  beds  of  under  grass, 
or  to  the  “ licklogs,”  where  the  herds- 
men keep,  in  deep  notches  cut  in  fallen 
patriarchs,  salt  and  meal  for  their  delec- 
tation. 

Follow  one  of  these  graceful,  alluring 
little  paths  some  spring  morning  up  into 
the  hills,  where  the  air  is  cool  and  fresh 
and  sweet,  with  the  herd  bells  tinkling 
faintly  upon  the  heights  above  you,  and 
all  the  air  aquiver  with  bird  songs  about 
you,  and  your  sight  and  senses  quickened 
by  nature’s  elixir,  and  you  will  discover  at 
every  curve  and  turn  of  the  little  white 
beaten  path  some  shy  woodland  flower, 
which  you  may  have  sought  for  vainly 
dozens  of  times  before. 

Shortia  galacifolia  is  no  longer  a rare 
plant  to  North  Carolina  botanists,  for  here 
where  the  Catawba  river  winds  through 
the  mountain  region,  it  is  often  found. 
But  the  Shortia  is  a local  plant,  and 
there  are  only  three  other  places  where  I 
know  of  its  having  been  found — in  Oc- 
onee county,  S.  C.,  by  Dr.  Short,  in 
Kentucky,  and  here  in  this  region.  It 
was  discovered  by  Michaux,  in  1788,  but 
remained  undescribed  and  unnamed 
until,  in  1839,  Professor  Gray  found  the 
remains — the  leaves  and  a single  fruit — 


of  Michaux’s  specimen  in  an  herbarium 
at  Paris,  labelled  as  collected,  in  the 
“ Haute s montagnes  de  Carolinie .”  He 
searched  for  it  vainly,  but  unable  to  find 
it  anywhere,  finally  described  it  from  the 
scanty  material  on  hand,  and  named  it 
for  Dr.  Short,  the  famous  collector. 
Eager  search  among  our  mountains  was 
made  for  it,  and  from  new  specimens 
found,  Professor  Gray  . completed  his 
original  idea  of  the  character  of  the  plant. 

It  is  a low,  perennial  herb,  and  spreads 
by  means  of  thick,  creeping  rootstocks  ; 
has  bright,  glossy,  persistent  leaves,  and 
in  March  and  April  bears  pretty  white  or 
purplish  flowers,  of  a primrose  shape.  It 
has  found  its  way  into  several  catalogues 
of  late,  but  although  it  is  well  worthy  of 
cultivation,  yet  I prefer  to  keep  it  as  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  myself  and  friends 
during  mountain  tramps  rather  than  in 
my  wild  garden. 

Great  beds  of  Wintergreen,  covering 
many  yards  square,  one  often  comes 
upon  in  these  mountains,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  or  early  May,  the  Winter- 
green,  Polygalla  paucifolia,  blooms.  It 
has  an  oddly  shaped  flower,  of  a pearly 
white  or  purplish  color.  There  are  five 
sepals,  the  odd  one  superior,  the  wings 
like  petals,  the  stamens  grow  together 
into  a tube,  split  on  the  upper  side  and 
united  below  with  the  claws  of  the  petals. 

The  Spotted  Wintergreen,  Chimaphila 
maculata,  is  not  so  retired  in  its  habits 
nor  so  gregarious.  All  along  the  path 
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you  may  find  single  plantlets  or  groups 
of  them.  It  is  a near  relation  to  the  true 
Wintergreen  or  Checkerberry,  and  is  a 
low  perennial  herb,  with  sharply  serrate, 
lanceolate  leaves,  of  a very  dark  green, 
persistent,  of  a thick,  leathery  texture, 
the  white  veins  showing  broadly  in 
marked  variegation  upon  the  upper  side. 


Its  blossoms  are  rose-white  in  color, 
borne  two  to  five  on  slender  peduncles. 
The  setting  and  shape  of  petals  and  sta- 
mens reminds  you  somewhat  of  a minia- 
ture Passion  Flower. 

The  common  name  for  it  in  this  local- 
ity is  Lion’s  Tongue. 

L.  Greenlee. 


EUPHORBIA  SPLENDENS. 


The  Splendid  Euphorbia,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  is  an 
evergreen  stove  or  warm  greenhouse 
plant.  The  genus  is  a very  remarkable 
and  extensive  one,  and  this  species  is 
certainly  a very  odd  plant,  and  it  is  one 
that  will  always  attract  considerable  at- 
tention. It  is  of  sturdy,  branching  habit, 


EUPHORBIA  SPLENDENS. 

the  branches  being  completely  covered 
with  long,  stout,  sharp  thorns,  about  an 
inch  in  length.  The  leaves  are  smal^ 
ovate  in  shape,  and  of  a light  green  color. 
The  flowers,  or  rather,  the  floral  leaves 
or  bracts,  are  of  a waxy  texture,  and 
crimson  scarlet  color.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  as  long  as  the  plant  continues  in 
-a  state  of  growth. 


As  a plant  for  the  window  garden  this 
Euphorbia  is  specially  valuable,  as  it  will 
not  suffer  as  severely  as  most  others  from 
the  changes  in  temperature  and  moisture 
to  which  window  garden  plants  are  so 
often  subjected.  Another  excellent 
point  in  its  favor  is  its  perfect  freedom 
from  all  insect  pests. 

To  grow  this  Euphorbia  to  perfection 
it  should  be  given  a compost  consisting 
of  two-thirds  turfy  loam,  one-third  well 
decayed  manure  or  leaf-mold,  with  a fair 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand.  In  potting  use 
porous,  or  soft-baked,  pots,  and  let  them 
be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 
See  to  it  that  they  are  well  drained. 

During  the  whiter  season  the  plants 
should  be  given  a light,  sunny  situation, 
and  a temperature  of  from  550  to  6o°. 
Water  should  be  given  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, and  as  soon  as  the  pots  become  filled 
with  roots  give  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice  a week. 

During  the  summer  season,  or  from  the 
middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  plants  can  be  kept  out  in  a 
deep,  well  enriched  border,  in  a sunny 
situation.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
cuttings,  and  if  the  young  plants  are  lib- 
erally treated  nice  specimens  will  soon 
be  obtained. 

Chas.  E.  Parnell,  Floral  Park , N.  Y. 


AN  AUGUST  FLORAL  DESIGN. 


The  quickness  and  deftness  with  which 
a skilled  florist  will  put  up  a beautiful 
floral  design  is  marvelous,  and  the  result 
often  enchanting,  although  sometimes,  I 
must  confess,  quite  the  reverse.  I re- 
cently had  occasion  to  wait  a little  while 
in  a Boston  flower  store,  and  while  there 
saw  three  beautiful  designs  grow  from 
the  skeleton  wire  frame  to  perfect  and 
finished  objects  of  grace,  beauty  and 


purity.  The  first  was  a table  decoration. 
The  foundation  was  a double  wire  frame 
about  two  inches  high  and  sixteen  inches 
in  outside  diameter.  The  main  diameter 
was  about  eight  inches,  making  a circle 
for  the  reception  of  moss  four  inches 
wide  and  two  deep.  This  was  stuffed 
with  moss,  and  the  design  commenced  by 
inserting  on  the  lower  edge  a circle  of 
fern  leaves.  There  were  the  tips  of  the 
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larger  ferns  found  growing  wild,  and  a 
length  of  about  eight  inches  was  used. 
The  lower  portion  of  a frond  was  stripped 
so  as  to  leave  about  six  inches  remaining, 
or  three  or  four  pair  of  leaflets.  The  bare 
stem  was  cutoff  so  as  to  leave  only  about 
two  inches  of  it,  and  then  deftly  stuck  into 
the  foundation.  This  was  done  almost  as 
as  rapidly  as  cards  are  dealt  by  a skilled 
player.  The  young  man  held  a.  sharp  knife 
in  his  right  hand,  and  taking  a leaf  in  his 
left,  he  stripped  away  the  superfluous  por- 
tion, and  cut  the  stem  with  a long  slant, 
and  then  inserted  the  stem  in  the  moss  with 
his  left  hand,  catching  up  another  leaf  on 


the  return  trip  and  slightly  turning  the 
frame,  which  rested  on  short  wire  legs,  at 
the  same  time.  He  then  inserted  some 
smaller  pieces  on  the  inside  of  the  ring( 
and  three  or  four  sprays  of  Maidenhair 
fern,  also.  These  were  not  laid  so  flat  as 
the  outside  course,  but  were  put  in  at  an 
angle  of,  perhaps,  thirty  degrees.  A rep- 
resentation is  presented  of  the  way  the 
design  looked  at  this  period  of  its  con- 
struction, showing  the  wire  frame  and  its 
border  of  green. 

The  top  of  the  frame  was  then  covered 
scatteringly  with  white  German  asters, 
and  a row  was  stuck  in  more  closely 
around  the  outer  edge  or  above  the 
fern  leaves.  Above  this  row,  and  next 
to  the  inner  circle,  were  placed  short 
sprays  of  Maidenhair  fern.  Along  the 
middle  of  the  flat  surface  the  florist 
inserted  at  equal  distances  white 


Japan  lilies,  with  long  stems  so 
that  they  stood  up  about  two  inches 
above  the  Asters.  There  were  seven 
or  eight  of  the  lilies  which  were  of 
the  roseum  type,  but  white,  and 
not  the  longiflorum.  Outside  the  lilies 
and  among  them,  but  not  in  regular 
order,  and  avoiding  all  appearance  of 
crowding,  were  white  rose  buds  with 
long  stems  and  a trifle  of  rose  foliage 
(the  foliage  being  wired  to  the  stem  so 
that  it  set  right  down  between  the  asters), 
and  Freesia  compacta  blossoms. 

Inside  the  row  of  lilies  were  rose  buds 
and  white  sweet  peas,  and  interspersed 
through  the  whole  were  sprays 
of  Maidenhair  fern,  furnishing 
the  green  and  giving  an  airy 
grace  and  beauty  that  must  be 
seen  if  one  would  appreciate 
the  effect. 

In  another  design,  also  cir- 
cular, but  designed  for  placing 
on  a coffin,  and  smaller,  the 
frame  not  being  more  than  ten 
inches  across,  the  flowers  used 
were  asters,  Japan  lilies,  sprays 
of  newly  opened  white  hydran- 
gea, rose  buds,  gladiolus 
blooms  and  carnations,  all 
white,  of  course.  All  the 
flowers  were  closer  down  to 
the  foundation  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other,  the  height  of  this 
being  about  six  inches  to  the 
top  of  the  spray,  while  in  the 
table  design  it  was  nine  or  ten. 

A third  design  was  also  funereal,  being 
a cross  two  feet  long  and  elevated  at  the 
upper  end  about  six  inches  from  the 
horizontal.  It  was  medium  between  the 
other  two  in  compactness,  but  the  same 
varieties  of  flowers  were  used.  In  mak- 
ing this  the  border  of  fern  leaves  was  put 
in  last,  and  these  were  inserted  in  an  up- 
ward direction,  so  the  tips  slanted  down 
to  the  table  and  hid  the  standard  that  sup- 
ported the  cross. 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  describ- 
ing these  designs  because  so  many  ladies 
and  flower  lovers  look  upon  the  making 
of  floral  designs  as  something  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  average  flower  grower, 
while  the  fact  is  there  are  thousands  of 
people  with  sufficient  taste  in  color  and 
arrangement  to  get  up  very  creditable 
specimens,  if  they  only  knew  how.  In 
the  designs  mentioned,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  freesia,  the  flowers  are  such  as 
any  lady  can  easily  grow,  while  there  are 
several  varieties  of  white  flowers  equally 
desirable  and  easily  grown  that  were  not 
used  in  this  case,  among  them  being 
white  abutilons,  white  begonias  and 
single  and  double  tuberoses. 

In  using  the  abutilon  the  flower  is 
opened  back  and  deprived  of  the  central 
or  reproductive  portion,  and  makes  a 
good  background  for  choicer  flowers. 
Perhaps  my  readers  have  perceived  that 
covering  the  foundation  with  coarse 
white  flowers,  like  asters  or  hardy  hy- 
drangea, to  be  afterward  mostly  hidden  by 
choicer  flowers  and  Maidenhair  trimming 
saves  the  choicer  flowers  and  makes  the 
design  equally  beautiful  but  much 
cheaper. 

Roses  with  long  stems,  lilies  and 
fern  leaves  are  inserted  in  the  moss 
without  much  difficulty,  but  tuberoses, 
carnations  and  most  flowers  for  floral 
designs  must  be  stemmed,  as  it  is  called, 
for  this  operation.  The  natural  stems 
are  left  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  flower 
held  between  the  left  forefinger  and 
thumb,  a bit  of  cotton  is  placed  against 
the  end  of  the  stem,  and  a common 
wooden  toothpick  laid  along  side  of  it; 
then  a fine  wire  is  twirled  around  it  and 
it  is  ready  to  insert  in  the  moss,  the  point 
of  the  toothpick  penetrating  the  moss, 
while  the  cotton  with  the  flower  stem 
resting  upon  it  absorbs  moisture  and 
obtains  a longer  lease  of  freshness. 

The  moss  used  is  sphagnum,  which 


grows  in  many  swamps  in  the  timbered 
States.  Where  it  does  not  grow  it  can 
be  obtained  cheaply  of  wholesale  florists 
in  the  larger  towns,  as  can  the  wire 
frames,  stemming  wire  and  toothpicks. 
In  rural  towns,  remote  from  cities,  it  is- 
often  difficult  to  obtain  floral  work  with- 
out more  expense  than  can  be  afforded. 
It  is  in  such  regions,  especially  at  funer- 
als, that  miserable  and  unsightly  make- 
shifts are  used. 

The  most  common  way  is  to  cut  a circle 
of  pasteboard,  sew  on  a foundation  of 
arbor  vitae  leaves,  and  then  sew  on  the 
flowers.  The  making  of  these  designs, 
which  are  the  result  of  entire  absence  of 
proper  materials,  often  falls  to  the  same 
individuals,  sometimes  for  years.  If  such 
persons  would  invest  a little  in  wire  de- 
signs, sphagnum  and  wire,  they  could,  with 
a little  practice,  get  up  quite  creditable 
work,  and  if  they  got  no  money  return 
would,  at  least,  get  something  in  the  way 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

The  late  summer  and  autumn  months 
give  abundant  and  beautiful  material  for 
table  and  parlor  decoration,  where  all 
colors  are  admirable,  and  the  art  can  be 
learned  by  using  goldenrod,  scullcap, 
wild  asters,  milkweed,  eupatorium  and 
other  wild  flowers,  with  wild  ferns  and 
asparagus  for  green. 

Of  the  cultivated  flowers  in  nearly 
every  collection  double  hollyhock,  double 
white  petunias  and  fuchsias  can  be  tried 
in  addition  to  kinds  already  mentioned. 

L.  B.  Pierce. 


LILIUM  EXCELSUM. 


Why  is  it  we  hear  so  little  in  praise  of 
Lilium  excelsum.  Lilium  auratum  is 
raved  over  as  the  grandest  lily  for  summer 
flowering  and,  indeed,  too  much  cannot 
be  said  of  its  beauty.  Harrisii  is  extolled 
to  the  skies  as  a pot  plant  and  winter 
bloomer,  and  beautiful  indeed  it  is.  The 
praises  of  Candidum  are  sung  by  all,  and 
I join  in  the  refrain. 

But  for  beauty,  fragrance,  and  general 
satisfaction  give  me  Excelsum.  Not  that 
I admire  bright-colored  flowers  more 
than  white  for,  on  the  whole,  I prefer  white 
blossoms,  but  Excelsum  is  so  delicate  in 
its  coloring  and  so  rare  that  it  cannot  but 
excite  admiration  and  pleasure,  while  its 
exquisite  fragrance  intoxicates  the  sense; 


and  its  sure  blooming  qualities  must  cause 
the  gratification  of  the  amateur.  It  has 
one  grevious  fault.  It  does  not  increase 
rapidly,  like  some  other  varieties. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  would  do  for 
forcing  or  not,  but  think  not,  as  it  matures 
too  slowly;  but  it  does  fairly  when  pot 
grown  if  plenty  of  room  be  given  it.  I 
have  grown  mine  in  a two  and  a half  gal- 
lon oaken  paint-keg  ; so  one  may  grow 
this  most  beauteous  lily  even  though  not 
owning  a square  rod  of  mother  earth. 
Required  only  a pot  full  of  rich  soil  and 
a yearly  top  dressing  of  compost  and  fresh 
soil,  and  no  disturbing  of  the  bulb  itself. 
I potted  mine  in  good  rich  sandy  soil 
mixed  with  leaf  mold  and  well-rotted  cow 
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chips.  Drainage  was  secured  by  having 
holes  in  the  paint-keg  at  the  bottom  and 
placing  in,  as  a first  layer,  an  inch  or  so 
of  charcoal,  rather  fine.  I have  wintered 
my  lilies  successfully  in  pit,  cellar  and 
trench.  Think  they  did  best  in  cellar,  al- 
though I believe  a pit  would  be  the  best 
place  if  properly  constructed.  I have 
tried  Auratum,  Speciosum,  Roseum  or 
Rubrum,  and  Album,  Double  Tiger,  Can- 
didum,  Harrisii  and  others,  but  none  have 
given  me  such  entire  satisfaction  as  Ex- 
celsum.  It  is  sure  to  bloom  if  given  half 
a chance.  As  I said,  however,  it  has  the 
fault  of  not  increasing  rapidly.  I had  one 
bulb  to  start  with  and  I have  one  bulb 
now  and  two  or  three  little  bulblets.  On 
this  account  I presume  Excelsum  will 
never  become  very  common  or  low  priced; 


yet  the  price  it  sells  for  is  not  great  com- 
pared with  many  other  flowers;  and  then 
it  is  more  satisfactory  to  pay  the  price 
asked  for  Excelsum  and  have  it  bloom 
every  year  than  pay  half  as  much  for  some 
other  kind,  and  have  it  fail  every  year  or 
or  two. 

My  Excelsum  has  never  produced 
but  three  lilies  at  a blooming,  although  it 
sends  up  a strong,  tall  flower  stalk,  and  as 
I never  saw  it  in  bloom  or  in  cultivation 
anywhere  else,  I do  not  know  if  it  is  spe- 
cially floriferous  or  not.  But  the  three  li- 
lies more  than  repay  me  for  its  cultivation, 
for  they  remain  in  perfection  a long  time. 
They  are  not  fleeting  in  beauty  like  the 
rose,  and  for  this  very  reason  I would 
choose  the  lily  for  my  queen  of  flowers. 

A.  C.  F. 


VALUE  OF  CATALPA  TREES. 


As  shade  trees  they  are  especially  de- 
sirable about  the  home  lot.  They  are  of 
rapid  growth,  and  are  easily  grown  from 
the  seed  ; their  broad  leaves  while  adding 
much  to  their  beauty  are  better  adapted  for 
shading  than  those  of  many  other  trees; 
their  flowers  while  in  season  are  both  pret- 
ty and  fragrant;  the  trees  will  bear  “cutting 
in”  better  than  most  others,  and  can  be 
pruned  even  to  the  trunks  every  season  if 
desirable,  and  will  butthrowr  outthebetter 
growth,  their  vigor  is  so  great.  Freshly 
pruned,  they  present,  the  first  season, 
quite  a unique  appearance  with  great 
clusters  of  tropical-like  leaves  that  soon 
develope  into  branches. 

Every  farmer  knows,  who  has  raised  the 
trees,  that  they  make  the  best  fence  posts, 
and  that  a fence  thus  provided  will  out- 


last three  others,  the  wood  is  so  indestruc- 
tible. Branches  trimmed  from  the  main 
stem  and  used  as  props  for  Lima 
Beans  in  the  garden  have  been  in  use 
many  years  and  are  as  good  as  ever.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  firmest  and  best  wood  for 
the  use  of  railroad  ties  and  for  whatever 
use  an  indestructible  wood  is  needed. 

Why  then  should  we  not  grow  more 
Catalpa  trees?  They  are  good  shade  trees 
for  the  street,  invaluable  at  home  for  the 
the  same  purpose,  while  as  ornamental 
trees  they  have  always  won  favor.  I never 
look  at  the  great  trunk  of  some  old  Ca- 
talpa tree,  but  I think  of  the  boon  it  will 
some  day  be  to  the  economical  fence 
maker — that  is  if  fences  are  in  vogue  in 
the  future. 

H.  K. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LIGHT. 


“ It  is  worth  a thousand  pounds  a year  to  have  the 
habit  oflooking  on  the  bright  side  of  things.” 

Dr.  Johnson. 

Yea,  worth  not  a thousand  only, 

But  ten  thousand  rather,  I say ; 

Each  cloud  has  a silver  lining, 

Though  beneath  all  is  somber  and  gray ; 
Leave  the  valley  so  darksome  and  dreary 
And  stand  on  the  hilltop  some  day. 

One  comes  in  time  to  be  able, 

Through  the  habit  of  many  years, 


To  find  in  life  joy  or  sorrow, 

To  glean  from  it  hopes  or  fears; 

For  what  we  expect  atid  look  for — 

’Tis  strange,  but  true — appears. 

Let  us,  then,  in  faith,  hereafter 
Seek  the  side  more  blest  and  bright, 

Assured  that  no  lot,  how  cheerless, 

Is  devoid  of  comfort  quite  ; 

As  science  declares,  light  lingers 
Diffused  through  the  darkest  night. 

Philip  Burroughs  Strong. 
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LYCASTE  SKINNERI. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  anything 
be  said  in  recommendation  of  this  spe- 
cies. Few  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  orchids  generally  would  not  include 
it  amongst  the  twelve  best.  The  large 
size  of  its  flowers  together  with  the  num- 
ber produced  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of 
useful  orchids.  I have  counted  seventeen 
old  flower  stems  clustered  round  the 
base  of  an  old  imported  pseudo-bulb,  and 
I have  myself  had  as  many  as  fifteen  from 
a single  pseudo-bulb  in  one  season.  In 
color  and  local  marking  it  is  one  of  the 
most  variable  of  all  orchids ; even  in 
plants  of  the  same  importation  points  of 
difference  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
one.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  three  inches 
to  five  inches  high  and  the  leaves  deep 
green,  broadly  lance-shaped,  and  of  large 
size.  The  flowers  are  usually  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  but  in  well  grown  and 
exceptionally  fine  varieties  they  some- 
times measure  six  and  one-half  inches 
across.  In  the  typical  form  the  sepals 
are  blush-white,  the  petals  deep  rose,  and 
the  lip  white  spotted  with  crimson. 
Where  a few  plants  are  grown  they  may 
be  had  in  flower  from  the  present  time  up 
to  May.  W.  J.  B.,  in  The  Garden. 


WEEPING  TREES. 

Weeping  trees  embrace  the  most 
charming  examples  of  ornamental  trees. 
Graceful  in  outline,  elegant  in  growth, 
impressive  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
they  possess  all  those  characteristics 
which  render  them  especially  valuable 
for  the  embellishment  of  landscape,  park 
and  lawn.  This  peculiarity  of  form 
among  weeping  trees  is  a precious  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  contrast  between  the 
rigid  upper  portion  of  the  tree  and  the 
pendulous  outer  and  lower  parts  forms  a 
very  striking  and  attractive  feature,  quite 
distinct  from  the  aspects  usually  pre- 
sented by  other  trees.  But  for  all  this 
they  require  to  be  employed  discreetly, 
or  the  good  effect  which  they  are  capable 
of  producing  is  destroyed.  They  should 
be  planted  sparingly  and  not  near  one 
another,  and  carefully  selected  and  suit- 
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able  sites  must  be  chosen  for  them,  or 
half  their  charms  will  be  lost ; when  met 
at  every  turn  or  too  often  repeated  their 
interest  and  attraction  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished. They  should  never  form  large 
groups  or  masses,  nor  be  mixed  up  with 
other  trees  in  belts  or  borders.  In  the 
hands  of  a skillful  planter  they  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  most  charming  re- 
sults, and  are  more  effective  in  giving 
character  and  expression  to  a landscape 
than  any  other  trees.  Some  of  the  weep- 
ing trees,  however,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  are  truly  formal  and  artificial, 
and  should  be  sparingly  introduced — in 
some  instances  not  at  all,  and  nothing 
but  a vitiated  taste  would  sanction  their 
use  in  well  kept  places.  The  main  fault 
with  most  of  these  trees  is  that  the 
branches  all  droop  from  a given  point ; 
whereas,  in  such  trees  as  the  old  weep- 
ing willow  the  falling  tresses  of  sprays 
are  broken  and  diversified,  like  water  in 
a mountain  cascade.  Their  only  position 
seems  to  be  in  association  with  architect- 
ural terraces,  statuary,  fountains,  etc.,  for 
a tree  with  its  branches  all  growing 
downwards  is  just  about  as  natural  as 
jets  of  water  thrown  upwards. 

X.,  in  The  Garden. 


A MODEL  ROSERY. 

A writer  in  the  Reviie  Horticole , a short 
time  since,  gave  an  account  and  an  illus- 
tration of  a rosery  planted  in  the  Royal 
Park  of  Laeken,  Belgium.  The  latter  is 
here  reproduced  with  translations  of  por- 
tions of  the  article.  A large  rosery,  in- 
cluding all  the  varieties  of  hardy  roses, 
would  be  a grand  attraction  at  the  Col- 
umbian Exposition  during  the  month  of 
June,  and  particularly  instructive  in  Au- 
gust and  September  in  showing  the  best 
varieties  of  late  bloomers.  To  what  ex- 
tent can  the  form  of  rosery  here  presented 
be  adopted,  or  can  it  be  modified  and 
improved?  To  produce  such  a planta- 
tion at  Chicago,  for  the  season  of  1893,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  plant  it  the  coming 
spring.  The  plants  would  then  have 
time  to  acquire  the  necessary  strength  to 
give  a fine  amount  of  bloom  the  second 
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year.  There  would  be  time  and  opportunity  also  to  display  the  features  of  different 
kinds  of  pruning.  It  would  be  a horticultural  object  lesson  for  the  nation  in  rose- 
growing. Of  course,  a number  of  plants  of  each  variety  should  be  employed,  and 
the  variety  should  be  as  great  as  possible.  Stock  grown  in  this  country  is  prefer- 
able, and  from  the  different  nurseries  a collection  comprising  most  of  the  desirable 
kinds  can  be  procured.  What,  however,  might  be  lacking  could  be  got  out  from 
Europe  early  in  spring.  To  make  such  a display  would  require  that  the  matter  be 
taken  in  hand  at  this  time  and  without  delay.  But  a large  rosery  would  be  a most 
desirable  feature  in  every  large  park,  and  if  well  and  properly  cared  for  would 
always  be  popular.  The  following  are  some  of  the  writer’s  statements : 

First,  what  is  a rosery  ? Any  space  whatever  containing  a collection  of  roses,  of 
which  the  arrangement  permits  a special  study  of  them,  is  so  called.  A rosery  is  a 


ROSERY  IN  THE  ROYAL  PARK  OF  LAEKEN,  BELGIUM. 


sort  of  school,  where  one  learns  to  distinguish,  to  judge.  Now,  in  order  to  merit 
this  name,  a school  requires  the  plants  that  compose  it  to  be  placed  in  a certain 
manner,  which  permits  them  to  be  easily  seen  in  order  to  be  able  to  study  them, 
and  which  facilitates  the  operations  which  their  culture  or  health  requires. 

The  writer  then  inquires  if  the  roseries  usually  seen  fulfill  these  conditions,  and 
concludes  that  they  do  not.  He  says,  further  : If,  by  chance,  some  of  them  combine 
some  of  these  advantages,  it  is  generally  under  defective  conditions,  where  the 
plants  are  disposed  in  straight  borders  separated  by  a little  path.  In  this  case  there 
is  nothing  agreeable  or  ornamental  in  the  view,  because  the  mass  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  surroundings. 

Often,  in  order  to  remedy  the  defects  noticed,  roseries  are  formed  in  circular  or 
oval  masses,  but  then  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  surface  of  these  masses  to  a small 
space,  otherwise  one  could  not  see  the  flowers  at  the  center,  or,  at  least,  could  not 
see  them  well.  In  all  cases  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  gather  the  flowers  from  the 
interior  plants,  or,  at  least,  it  is  difficult  to  enter  among  the  plants. 
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VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


The  writer  then  states  that  after  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  and  requirements 
of  the  case,  he  undertook,  in  establishing 
this  rosery  in  the  Royal  Park,  to  avoid 
the  usual  inconveniences,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  to  combine  all  the  advantages 
which  a rosery  should  have.  The  cir- 
cumstances and  the  exceptional  condi- 
tions in  which  he  was  placed,  the  writer 
says,  allowed  him  to  proceed  on  a large 
scale.  But  as  it  was  desirable  that  the 
rosery  might  be  examined  at  a near  view, 
and  also  look  well  at  a distance,  and 
even  outside  of  the  park,  all  these  cir- 
cumstances had  to  be  considered.  The 
diameter  of  this  rosery  'is  426  feet  (130 
metres) ; surface  measurement  about 
three  and  one-half  acres,  forming,  not 
comprising  the  circle  at  the  center,  six- 
teen circular  beds  or  borders  10  feet  (3 
metres)  in  width,  separated  by  a forty  inch 
(1  m£tre)  path. 

The  number  of  roses  planted  exceeds 
13,000,  placed  in  three  ranks  in  each  bor- 
der, and  forty  inches  (1  m&tre)  apart. 
Along  the  edge  of  each  bed  are  different 
kinds  of  ornamental  plants  whose  con- 
tinuous blooms  give  agreeable  contrasts. 

It  is  not  held  that  the  exact  distances 
for  planting  adopted  in  this  case  are  ab- 
solutely the  best,  and  these,  as  well  as  other 
details,  can  be  modified  as  maybe  thought 
proper  while  the  general  form  is  retained. 

In  regard  to  the  setting  of  the  different 
varieties  there  is  nothing  rigidly  fixed. 
It  should  be  methodical,  that  is  by 
heights,  placing  the  strongest  growers  in 
the  middle  of  each  bed,  and  disposing  of 
the  different  colors  so  as  to  vary  the 
colors  and  produce  harmony  of  contrasts. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  four  cross 
alleys  from  circumference  to  center,  which 
allow  easy  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  any  part  of  the  plantation.  Groups 
and  belts  of  shrubs  and  evergreen  trees 
have  been  planted  in  such  a manner  as 
to  shelter  the  rosery  to  some  extent. 

SPECIES  AND  VARIETIES. 

Some  very  instructive  statements  are 
made  on  the  characters  of  varieties  pro- 
duced by  cross-breeding  of  species  in  an 
article  by  C.  Wolley  Dod,  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle.  Varieties  of  some 
kinds  of  plants  thus  produced  simulate 
the  characteristics  to  some  extent  of  va- 
rious species,  one  plant  often  combining 
the  traits  of  two  or  more  species  so  as  to 


destroy  the  lines  of  specific  demarkation. 
Here  are  portions  of  the  article  : 

Where  many  plants  are  grown  together  and  allowed 
to  ripen  seed,  crosses  are  sure  to  be  produced  to 
some  extent  between  kindred  species  which  flower 
simultaneously.  It  is  important,  but  not  always 
easy,  for  the  cultivator  to  distinguish  between  flow- 
ers which  vary  from  the  type,  because  of  the  inher- 
ent power  of  variation  in  the  species,  and  those 
which  are  the  result  of  a cross  between  two  plants, 
which  themselves  continue,  through  many  genera- 
tions of  seed,  constant  to  the  form  in  which  they 
were  introduced  into  the  garden. 

The  theory  of  evolution  teaches  that  species  are 
merely  transient  phases  in  a long  concurrent  series. 
In  some  cases  we  find  most  of  the  intermediate  links 
of  a series  still  existing  in  nature.  This  happens 
where  the  area  of  development  of  a type  is  large  and 
continuous,  as  in  the  asters  and  sunflowers  of  North 
America.  In  other  cases,  where  the  areas  of  devel- 
opment have  been  small  and  isolated,  we  are  more 
likely  to  find  what  a botanist  calls  good  species,  be- 
cause the  intermediate  links  are  wanting.  But  a 
garden  will  often  supply  these  missing  links  between 
species,  perhaps  from  crossing,  perhaps  from  spon- 
taneous assimilation  of  the  plants  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate.  For  instance,  in  cultiva- 
tion after  two  or  three  generations  from  seed,  the 
distinction  between  Veronica  spicata  and  V.  longi- 
folia  is  lost.  So  it  is  between  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia  and  C.  rhomboidalis,  and  between  C.  carpatica 
and  C.  turbinata,  though  pbrhaps  the  last  named 
has  hardly  reached  the  phase  of  a good  species. 

% % % ^ sfc  H:  Jfc 

Dianthus  plumarius,  D.  petraeus.  D.  fragrans  and 
probably  D.  caesius  mix  together  in  cultivation,  and 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  mongrels,  in  which 
distinctions  of  species  are  lost. 

»J» 

The  last  genus  I shall  mention  is  Veronica.  Some 
of  the  species  of  this  begin  at  once  to  vary  from  seed 
in  cultivation,  and  go  on  doing  so,  until  distinctions 
of  species  disappear,  and  plants  are  produced  which 
botanists  cannot  name.  The  species  called  V. 
Teucrium,  as  well  as  V.  spicata,  produces  endless  va- 
rieties, merging  the  one  into  V.  prostrata,  the  other 
in  V.  longifolia,  though  I cannot  say  for  certain  that 
I have  seen  a cross  between  the  class  of  V.  spicata 
producing  terminal,  and  V.  Teucrium,  ^producing 
only  axillary  spikes  of  flowers.  The  inherent  power 
of  variation  in  Veronica  would  indicate  it  as  a sub- 
ject for  the  florists’  attention,  if  the  result  would  be 
likely  to  prove  attractive. 


FREESI AS  FROM  SEED. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
these  beautiful  fragrant  flowering  plants 
may  be  grown  to  as  great  a perfection  in 
six  months  from  seed  as  from  bulbs ; in 
fact,  sowing  the  seed  is  to  be  preferred, 
The  seed  should  be  sown  any  time  during 
March,  or  April,  or  May  in  a pan  or  box, 
employing  a light  rich  compost  and  good 
drainage,  the  latter  a very  important 
point  in  raising  them.  The  pan  or  box 
should  .be  placed  in  a pit  which  has  a 
temperature  of  about  6o°  to  65°,  and  in 
about  fifteen  days  germination  will  have 
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taken  place,  and  will  be  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  grass-like  shoots.  As 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  the 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  off  into 
pans  or  into  pots,  60s,  an  inch  or  two 
apart,  and  put  back  into  the  pit ; and  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  a good  number  of 
roots  they  should  be  finally  shifted  into  48s, 
and  placed  in  the  same  pit  until  they 
have  recovered  from  the  disturbance, 
after  which  they  should  be  transferred 
to  a cool  frame,  and  after  they  are  suffi- 
ciently hardened,  put  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a wall,  or,  if  need  be,  in  the  open 
air.  Here  the  plants  should  be  watered 
regularly,  a little  manure  water  being 
afforded  them  occasionally.  When  the 
weather  becomes  cold  the  pots  should 
be  transferred  to  a cold  pit  or  green- 
house, and  brought  into  flower  in  succes- 
sion as  may  be  desired. 

W.  A.  C.,  in  Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

OWLS,  THE  FARMERS’  FRIENDS. 

From  an  interesting  article  on  the  rela- 
tion of  birds  to  agriculture  and  horticult- 
ure, in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle , we 
quote  the  following: 

“In  many  instances  the  economy  of 
birds  in  relation  to  agriculture  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  no  such  difficulty  exists 
with  regard  to  owls.  Procuring  their 
prey  at  twilight  and  dusk,  they  have  but 
few  hours  wherein  to  hunt.  This  being 
so,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  swallowing 
their  food  whole.  Now  the  indigestible 
portions— bones,  fur,  feathers— are  ejected 
in  the  form  of  pellets,  and  by  a careful 
analysis  of  these  we  get  an  infallible  re- 
turn of  what  the  bird  has  fed  upon.  Of 
these  the  writer  has  examined  hundreds 
— I Anight  almost  say  thousands— and  al- 
ways with  the  same  result : rats,  mice, 
voles,  shrews,  beetles,  and  occasionally 
birds.  I once  found  no  less  than  seven- 
teen recently  killed  short-tailed  field 
mice  on  the  side  of  a barn-owl’s  nest  con- 
taining five  young  ones.  The  time  was  a 
warm  eveninginjune,  and  the  parentbirds 
had  only  been  hunting  about  an  hour.” 

The  writer  mentions  that  Waterton 
established  nesting  places  for  owls,  and 
directed  the  overseer  of  his  place  to  pro- 
tect them.  He  carefully  observed  the 
birds  and  noted  their  habits,  and  tested 
their  speed  in  going  away  and  coming, 
as  they  brought  mice  to  their  nests,  and 
says  that,  upon  one  occasion  he  saw  a 


barn  owl  drop  into  the  water  and  rise  up 
with  a fish  in  its  talons.  Discussing  the 
bird  in  its  relation  to  agricultural  econ- 
omy, he  has  the  following  note  : “When 
it  has  young,  it  will  bring  a mouse  to  its 
nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  But 
in  order  to  have  a proper  idea  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  this 
bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pel- 
lets which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in 
the  place  of  its  retreat.  Every  pellet  con- 
tains from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of 
mice.  In  sixteen  months  from  the  time 
that  the  apartmentof  of  the  old  owl  on 
the  old  gateway  wras  cleaned  out,  there 
has  been  a deposit  of  about  a bushel  of 
pellets.  The  barn  owl  sometimes  carries 
off  rats.  One  evening  I was  sitting  under 
a shed,  and  killed  a very  large  rat  as  it 
was  coming  out  of  a hole,  about  ten 
yards  from  where  I was  watching  it.  I 
did  not  go  to  take  it  up,  hoping  to  get 
another  shot.  As  it  lay  there,  a barn 
owl  pounced  upoh  it  and  flew  away  with 
it.”  Finally,  Waterton  considers  that 
he  was  amply  repaid  for  the  pains  he 
took  to  protect  and  encourage  the  barn 
owl ; and  that  it  paid  him  a hundred-fold 
by  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which 
it  destroyed  during  the  year. 

The  present  writer  can  quite  confirm 
a portion  of  the  latter  statement  from 
personal  observation.  Once,  whilst 
spending  my  summer  vacation  at  a lonely 
farmhouse  among  the  hills,  I remember 
going  out  with  a man  servant  to  shoot 
owls.  Young  as  I was  I pleaded  long 
and  earnestly  that  they  might  be  spared, 
urging  that  if  now  and  again  they  took  a 
young  pigeon,  they  did  infinite  good  as  a 
“set  off”  by  the  quantity  of  vermin  they 
destroyed  The  fellow  would  not  be 
moved  by  my  entreaties,  however,  as  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  pair  of  owls 
that  had  their  nest  upon  the  beam  in  the 
barn  had  eaten  his  young  pigeons.  After 
lying  for  some  time  under  a sycamore 
at  the  top  of  the  fold,  an  owl  skimmed 
silently  over  the  trees  and  entered  the 
pigeon-cote.  Soon  it  emerged  with  its 
prey  in  its  claws.  “ There,”  said  the 
man,  “ caught  in  the  act!”  And  so  it 
was — of  killing  one  of  the  largest  rats  I 
ever  saw;  for  the  stupid  rustic  fired  and 
killed  it,  and  this  rodent  dropped  from  its 
claw.  Rats  were  the  authors  of  the  mis- 
chief, which,  if  allowed,  the  owls  would 
certainly  have  exterminated. 
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FOUL  CLOVER  SEED. 

Plantain  in  clover  fields  is  complained 
of  by  some  of  the  Maine  farmers,  and  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State 
College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  1889,  Part  3,  just  issued,  this  weed  and 
its  seeds  are  described.  The  writer  at 
the  station  says : 

Attention  is  especially  directed  to  this  weed,  as  it 
is  being  introduced  into  the  State  in  clover  seed. 
Complaints  have  been  received  of  fields  overrun 
with  it,  that  were  seeded  to  clover.  The  seeds  of 
the  plantain  being  smaller  and  duller  colored  are 
liable  to  escape  notice,  being  hidden  by  the  bright 
yellow  color  of  the  clover  seed.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  by  farmers  in  purchasing  clover  seed, 
so  as  not  to  introduce  this  detestable  weed.  We 
hear  complaints  of  its  occurrence  in  other  States. 
Being  a perennial  it  is  a hard  weed  to  exterminate. 
It  is  hardy  and  will  cover  the  ground  with  a mat  of 
leaves.  Cultivation  in  a hoed  crop  would  be  the 
best  way  to  control  it. 

A little  packet  of  seed  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  Station  with  each  copy  of  the 
Report  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  plan- 
tain or  Rib  Grass  seed  may  be  learned. 
This  is  all  very  well,  and  how  much  trouble 
would  be  saved  if  farmers  and  garden- 
ers would  take  more  pains  to  ascertain 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  they  purchase, 
and  demand  and  take  only  clean,  pure 
seeds  of  the  best  varieties.  But  the  fact 
is,  and  experiment  stations  may  as  well 
take  it  into  account,  that  at  least  ninety 
out  of  a hundred  purchasers  will  buy  in- 
ferior seed  because  it  can  be  bought 
cheaper — not  that  they  absolutely  know 
the  seed  is  inferior — but  the  price  is  the 
governing  quantity  in  their  calculations, 
and  the  quality  is  of  secondary  considera- 
tion. Of  course  they  pay  dearly  for  it  in 
the  end.  The  same  trouble  is  constantly 
occurring  in  grass  seed  used  for  lawns, 
and,  in  fact,  it  accompanies  all  seeds. 
Good,  pure  seed  costs  more  than  foul  and 
impure  seed,  and  in  the  wholesale  trade 
the  distinction  is  always  made.  The  re- 
liable retail  seedsman,  however,  always 
has  this  poor  seed  to  contend  against  in 
his  trade,  and  always  will  have  as  long  as 
purchasers  are  more  anxious  to  save  a 
little  in  buying  than  to  pay  a fair  price  for 
a good  article. 
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PRUNING  BLACK  CURRANTS. 

The  following  well  stated  directions  for 
pruning  Black  currant  bushes  is  from  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  : 

In  this  operation  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Black  currant  fruits  best  on  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious summer;  it  is  therefore  best  to  encourage  a 
free  growth  by  cutting  out  the  old  wood  after  it  has 
borne  for  two  or  three  seasons,  and  training  young 
branches  up  in  its  place.  To  secure  this  end  it  is 
not  advisable  to  grow  Black  currants  on  short  stems, 
as  is  often  done  with  Red  currants,  as  they  are  all 
the  better  if  they  throw  up  strong  young  shoots  from 
the  roots  occasionally.  In  pruning  young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  they  should  be  cut  back  until 
five  or  six  good  strong  shoots  are  obtained  to  form  a 
tree.  These  should  then  be  left  full  length,  and  any 
small  shoots  cut  back  to  one  bud.  After  this  all 
shoots  that  cross  others  may  be  cut  out  yearly,  and 
the  weakest  shoots  cut  close  so  as  to  obtain  a nice 
even  shaped  tree,  with  an  open  center  like  a teacup. 
All  branches  that  droop  down  lower  than  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground  should  be  cut  off,  as  fruit 
that  gets  splashed  with  dirt  is  of  no  use  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  only  fit  for  wine  making.  All  old  wood 
that  is  becoming  weak  should  be  cut  out,  and  if  a 
plantation  begins  to  fail  from  old  age  it  may  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground  and  given  a heavy  dressing  of 
manure.  One  year’s  crop  will  thus  be  quite  lost  and 
part  of  another,  but  the  fruit  will  be  much  larger 
afterwards  on  the  young  shoots  which  spring  up 
abundantly  from  the  old  roots.  After  pruning  is 
over  the  ground  between  Black  currants  should  al- 
ways be  forked  over,  putting  manure  on  first  if  the 
ground  is  poor. 


FLORAL  NOTES. 

J.  F.  D.  asks  about  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
chrysanthemum  in  the  December  Maga- 
zine. With  me  the  plant  has  proved  more 
unsatisfactory  in  every  respect  than  any 
other  new  plant  I ever  tried.  A sickly 
growth  and  blighted  flower  buds  are  all 
that  I have  ever  obtained  from  it  in  the 
way  of  results.  The  original  plants  may 
have  been  fully  as  vigorous  and  healthy 
as  most  chrysanthemums  usually  are  and 
I think  it  very  likely  their  progeny  may 
develop  those  traits  which  are  now  lack- 
ing in  them. 

The  most  probable  trouble  with  this 
variety  is  that  it  has  been  propagated  over 
and  over  from  weakly,  immature  growths 
made  entirely  under  glass.  It  was  so  ex- 
tensively advertised  and  lauded  in  the 
most  fulsome  terms  that,  to  supply  the 
demand  created  for  it  by  these  methods* 
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the  young  stock  was  forced  by  every 
means  known  to  the  propagators,  into 
giving  more  slips  for  more  plants  to  be 
propagated  from  ; and  so  on  ad  libitum. 
The  late  Peter  Henderson  always  main- 
tained that  any  plant  subjected  to  such 
treatment  would  inevitably  be  weakened 
and  made  unhealthy  by  it;  and  he  fur- 
thermore in  confirmation  gave  instances 
where  to  his  own  knowledge  such  results 
ensued.  (See  Practical  Floriculture , chap. 
48.)  A season  or  two  more  may  suffice  to 
show  the  plant  in  a better  light,  otherwise 
it  will  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  list  for 
professionals  only. 

Mr.  Mack’s  experience  with  hybrid  per- 
petual roses  the  past  summer  and  fall  was 
also  mine.  Not  a tea  rose  in  my  collec- 
tion, (with  the  exception  of  Sombreuil, 
which  did  wonderfully  well),  bloomed  as 
often  or  as  plentifully  as  the  hybrid  per- 
petuals.  But  after  they  had  succumbed 
to  the  frosty  nights  of  late  October,  there 
still  remained  one  bush  unharmed.  It  is 
a seedling  of  unknown  parentage,  which 
I raised  two  years  ago  last  spring.  It 
blooms  exactly  as  a tea  rose  does, — on  the 
tips  of  the  present  year’s  shoots — and  then 
again  on  the  branches  successively  put 
forth  by  these.  In  growth  it  is  vigorous, 
upright  and  branching,  with  light  green 
foliage  and  wood,  with  a few  scattered 
thorns.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
double,  clear  rose  in  color,  much  resem- 
bling Antoine  Mouton.  The  last  blossom 
remained  perfect  until  December  4th,  and 
then  a sudden  drop  to  near  zero  finished 
it  and  some  partially  blown  buds  still  re- 
maining. Owing  to  the  peculiar  season, 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these  good 
points  are  fixed  characteristics  of  this  rose; 
last  year  (1889)  was  its  first  season  to 
bloom  and  then  it  did  not  seem  to  differ 
particularly  from  other  varieties.  If  it 
proves  thoroughly  hardy  and  stands  an- 
other season’s  test  as  well  as  it  has  the 
one  just  past,  I shall  feel  assured  that  I 
have  an  acquisition  very  much  superior  to 
any  other  rose  in  my  collection. 

While  dwelling  on  the  subject  of  roses 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  treat  of  the  means 
necessary  for  keeping  them  over  winter 
out  of  doors,  here  in  Central  Illinois. 
Many  plans  have  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns,  but  after  a thorough  trial  of  them 
all,  I have  found  the  simplest  way  to  be 
as  follows : where  evergreen  branches, 


preferably  Norway  spruce,  can  be  had, 
there  is  nothing  better.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  bend  the  rose  bushes  tothe  ground 
and  cover  with  the  branches  to  a depth  of 
a foot  or  more.  Often  after  bushes  are 
covered  in  the  fall,  with  substances  liable 
to  decay,  there  may  come  warm  weather 
which  will  prove  injurious  to  them,  owing 
to  the  fermentation  excited  in  the  material 
with  which  they  are  covered.  With  the 
spruce  branches  this  trouble  will  not  arise, 
and  being  always  loose  the  plants  do  not 
suffer  from  mildew  or  decay  as  with  straw 
or  other  close  protection.  If  evergreen 
branches  are  not  at  hand,  brush  of  any 
sort  may  be  substituted,  with  nearly  as 
good  results,  only  it  is  essential  that  suffi- 
cient straw  or  leaves  be  put  over  it  to  keep 
off  sun  and  winds. 

Roses  and  other  half  hardy  plants  suffer 
here  in  winter  more  from  the  sun  and  ex- 
tremes of  thawing  and  freezing  than  from 
severe  cold.  On  the  stone  basement  wall 
of  our  residence  an  English  ivy  has  grown 
luxuriantly  for  four  summers,  living 
through  the  winter  entirely  unprotected  ; 
but  then  it  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house  and  gets  no  sun  until  spring  ; in 
any  other  situation  the  ivy  is  invariably 
browned  and  frozen.  Wall-flowers,  dai- 
sies, pansies  and  alt  similar  evergreen 
plants  need  just  the  same  winter  protec- 
tion as  that  just  given  for  tender  roses. 
Hybrid  perpetuals  require  nothing  more 
than  a litt  le  coarse  manure  about  the  roots. 

P.  W.  A.,  Areola , III. 


CABBAGE. 

In  growing  cabbage,  whether  for  early, 
midsummer,  or  winter,  there  are  three  re- 
quirements necessary  to  success : good, 
healthy  plants,  a suitable  soil,  and  last  but 
not  least,  good  cultivation.  Our  early 
cabbage  is  sown  in  hotbeds  about  the 
middle  of  February  ; the  young  plants  are 
aired  frequently,  transplanted  when  small, 
and  exposed  to  the  cold  as  they  grow 
older  so  as  to  ensure  good,  stocky,  well 
hardened  plants.  The  second  crop  we 
sow  in  cold  frames  the  last  of  March,  spar- 
ingly to  avoid  transplanting ; and  for  win- 
ter use  about  -the  20th  of  April.  The  va- 
rieties we  use  are  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
for  first  crop,  Vick’s  All  Seasons  for  sec- 
ond and  third  crops.  The  All  Seasons' 
stands  number  one,  in  our  estimation,  not- 
withstanding the  many  excellent  kinds 
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mentioned  in  catalogues  ; it  is  large,  firm, 
sure  to  head  and  in  fact  reliable  in  all  re- 
spects. 

Early  cabbages  require  a very  rich  soil 
while  late  ones  will  do  well  wherever  a 
good  crop  of  corn  can  be  raised  ; we  plow 
our  ground  early  for  late  crop,  summer 
fallowing  as  for  wheat.  Early  crop  is  set 
about  10th  of  April,  second  crop  the  first 
of  May,  and  third  crop  20th  of  June. 

In  setting  we  use  a peg  to  make  the 
hole  and  insert  the  plants  to  the  first  leaves, 
pressing  the  dirt  firmly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  roots  with  the  peg.  When  the  plants 
have  straightened  up  commence  cultiva- 
ting the  soil  deeply,  and  the  more  frequent- 
ly the  better,  for  the  first  four  weeks;  never 
cultivate  less  than  once  a week  until  be- 
ginning to  head. 

The  early  cabbages  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  our  home  market  are 
shipped  in  crates;  the  late,  shipped  in 
car-load  lots. 

Davis  Brothers,  Jackson , Mich. 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING. 

I read  with  interest  Mr.  Rexford’s 
chapter  on  Greenhouse  heating  (page  381, 
vol.  13),  but  I hope  Mr.  Rexford  will  par- 
don a suggestion  in  reference  to  his  state- 
ment that  heat  from  hot  water  pipes  is 
milder  and  moister  than  that  from  steam. 
There  is  no  moisture  in  any  method  of 
heating  unless  that  moisture  is  applied  ex- 
ternally. However  this  is  not  what  I in- 
tended to  write  about.  I want  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine  a few  lines  set- 
ting forth  my  experience  in  hot  water  heat- 
ing, by  which  perhaps  they  may  save  a 
few  dollars,  should  they  have  occasion  to 
use  that  method. 

Most  readers  of  this  Magazine  will 
probably  remember  my  essay  on  green- 
house heating  in  the  September  number, 
1884.  The  greenhouse  there  described  is 
heated  by  a brick  flue.  Outside  of  the 
house  is  a pit  with  hot-bed  sash  running 
parallel  with  it  and  its  entire  length  (55 
ft.).  Between  pit  and  greenhouse  runs  a 
walk  six  feet  wide.  I conceived  the  idea 
of  heating  the  pit  with  the  same  fire  that 
the  greenhouse  was  heated  with,  and  nat- 
urally hit  upon  hot  water.  In  looking  over 
a catalogue  of  Hitchings  & Co.,  I saw  the 
cut  of  a little  saddle  boiler  which  I thought 
would  be  “just  the  thing.”  The  grate  of 
my  fire  was  17x24  inches ; the  boiler  in 


question  18x24.  By  making  a little  altera- 
tion with  my  furnace  I could  put  this  boil- 
er over  it  and  use  the  brick  flues  the 
same  as  before.  The  boiler  was  procured, 
and  when  it  arrived  and  I lifted  up  the 
little  thing,  I felt  just  a little  skeptical  about 
it,  for,  to  judge  by  appearance,  about  a 
gallon  of  water  would  fill  it.  It  was  put 
in  place.  Three  strings  of  1%  inch  wrought 
iron  pipe  were  put  in  the  pit  and  connected 
with  the  boiler.  A fire  was  made  under 
it  and — it  did  notwork ; that  is,  it  worked 
too  well  as  far  as  the  boiler  was  concerned. 
Very  little  fire  would  set  it  roaring,  but  I 
found  I dared  not  make  a fire  large  enough 
to  heat  the  flues  or  the  water  would  boil 
away  in  no  time  and  ruin  the  boiler.  It 
was  evident  the  fire  was  too  large  for  the 
amount  of  water.  Hitchings  & Co.  were 
at  once  appealed  to  to  send  along  100  feet 
of  4 inch  pipe  and  an  expansion  tank. 
These  were  put  under  the  front  bench  of 
the  greenhouse,  and  henceforth  my  little 
boiler  worked  all  right.  But  even  then  I 
had  to  be  careful  not  to  make  the  fire  too 
hot  or  the  water  would  boil  out  of  the  ex- 
pansion tank  and  scald  some  of  the  plants 
near  it.  I estimated  that  I could  have 
added  500  feet  more  of  4 inch  pipe  and 
heat  the  water  with  ease. 

Moral : Why  pay  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  even  seventy-five  or  fifty  dollars,  for  a 
boiler,  when  a ten  dollar  one  will  do  the 
work  ? The  size  of  the  boiler  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  heating  capacity,  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  fire.  There  is 
nothing  gained  by  a small  furnace  ; a tol- 
erably large  fire  will  require  less  attention 
and  not  burn  more  coal  in  the  end. 

Chas.  Everding,  Branford , Conn 


CHRYSANTH,  ALPHEUS  HARDY. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  I bought  Chrysan- 
themum Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  Having 
paid  one  dollar  for  the  plant,  I am  afraid 
I looked  at  it  with  regret  that  season. 
The  plant  was  small  but  in  good  order 
when  received.  It  made  but  poor  growth 
and  had  neither  buds  nor  flowers.  It  was 
placed  in  the  cellar  when  the  other  plants 
went  to  their  winter  quarters.  In  the 
spring  of  1890,  after  vainly  trying  during 
March  and  April  to  get  either  root  sprouts 
or  cuttings  to  grow,  I turned  the  old  root 
into  the  ground.  This  was  late  in  May. 
It  seemed  then  to  become  more  contented 
with  its  surroundings.  In  August  I lifted 
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it  and  placed  it  in  a nine  inch  pot,  and 
then  plunged  the  pot  in  a rather  sheltered 
position.  Having  made  so  many  experi- 
ments with  it  I had  only  one  stalk  left. 
In  late  September  it  began  to  form  buds. 
On  November  17th  the  flowers  were  full 
open  and  now,  December  10th,  seem  al- 
most as  fine  as  ever.  If  I.  F.  D.  will  make 
a trial  of  the  plant  for  another  season  I 
think  it  will  give  satisfaction.  But  at  the 
same  time  let  Chrysanthemum  Lillian  B. 
Bard  be  tried.  This  is  a free  grower  and 
does  not  require  so  much  petting. 

Aunt  Susie,  Georgetown , Pa. 


CHRYSANTH. 

A writer  in  the  American  Florist  pro- 
poses the  use  of  the  word  chrysanth  for 
the  common  English  form  of  the  many 
syllabled  compound  Greek  word  chrysan- 
themum, the  accent  to  be  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, thus,  chrys'anth.  The  suggestion 
is  a good  one,  and  we  advise  our  readers 
to  support  it  and  use  it  in  ordinary  con- 
versation and  writing.  Of  course  the  orig- 
inal word  in  full  would  be  employed  in 
botanical  phraseology.  This  word  of  two 
syllables  will  be  of  easy  pronunciation  and 
carry  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  from 
which  it  is  derived.  The  terminal  sylla- 
ble is  significant  only  grammatically  even 
in  the  scientific  form,  and  the  use  of  it  as 
an  abbreviation,  as  it  has  been,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country  to  some  ex- 
tent, can  be  considered  only  as  slang.  Let 
it  be  chrysanth.  The  French  shorten  the 
word  to  chrysanth£me,  but  chrysanth  is 
both  short  and  euphonious,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  all  the  significance  of  the 
long  form. 


PRIZE  CABBAGES. 

After  the  article  on  “ Prize  Vegetables” 
in  this  number  was  in  type  we  received 
from  Davis  Brothers  of  Jackson,  Michigan, 
who  took  the  first  prize  for  cabbages,  the 
description  of  their  method  of  cabbage 
growing,  which  appears  in  this  depart- 
ment. Their  accompanying  letter  gave 
an  apology  of  sickness  for  the  delay  in 
writing,  and  this  explains  why  their  com- 
munication is  not  placed  with  the  others. 


A BEAUTIFUL  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

The  colored  plate  of  the  new  variety  of 
Forget-me-not,  Victoria,  in  the  present 
number  tells  almost  its  whole  story.  The 


plant  and  flowers  are  shown  about  natural 
size.  As  may  be  seen  it  is  dwarf  and  of 
compact  habit,  and  produces  its  flowers 
in  great  profusion.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  the  flowers  are  double,  as  may  be 
noticed,  and  this  is  a distinctive  mark  of 
this  variety,  which  is  a strain  of  the  alpes- 
tris  species.  The  plants  can  be  raised 
from  seed  which  is  grown  with  great  care 
to  preserve  it  pure  and  to  retain  its  pecu- 
liar qualities.  They  will  do  well  in  suita- 
ble localities  in  the  open  ground,  but  it  is 
especially  desirable  for  pot  culture;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  the  finest  of  all  the  forms 
of  Myosotis. 


A GREAT  CHERRY  TREE. 

A paper  was  read  before  the  recent  con- 
vention of  fruitgrowers  at  Santa  Cruz,  by 
R.  Hector  of  Placer  County,  California,  in 
which  he  stated  that  his  famous  Black 
Tartarian  cherry  tree  had  during  the  past 
five  years  brought  him  a gross  return  of 
$1,800.  Last  year  it  produced  300  ten 
pound  boxes.  The  average  return  during 
the  last  five  years  has  been  $1.50  a box. 
The  tree  is  now  35  years  old  and  60  feet 
high.  The  trunk, sixfeetabovetheground, 
measures  over  ten  feet  around,  or  more 
than  three  feet  through.  This  is  probably 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  cherry  tree 
in  the  world. 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS  IN  WINTER. 

Perhaps  everyone  does  not  know  how 
easily  can  be  had  fresh  apple  blossoms  in 
winter.  Get  the  ends  of  branches  with 
plump  flower  buds  and  place  them  in 
water  in  a warm,  sunny  window,  and  they 
will  soon  bloom.  No  doubt  many  other 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  give  as 
good  satisfaction  as  the  apple.  Here  is 
an  interesting  field  for  experiment. 

Walter  F.  Heath. 


PARIS  FANCIES  FOR  1891. 

Flowers  are  pouring  in,  one  might  say, 
from  Southern  France,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
fetes.  These  are  shipped  in  pots  or 
clumps  with  netted  moss  around  the 
roots,  thus  facilitating  their  arrival  in 
good  condition,  and  they  are  immedi- 
ately revived  by  art  of  chemicals,  best 
known  to  the  French  florist. 

Roses  are  laid  aside,  and  are  not  the 
favorite  flower ; but  Chrysanthemums 
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have  superseded  these  oldtime  favorites,  and  a rose,  no  matter  how  pe  rfect,  can 
not  vie  with  a white  or  pink  chrysanthemum.  I remember,  a few  years  ago,* that 
these  were  used  only  for  the  dead,  but  I’ll  describe  a bouquet  destined  for  Madame 
Carnot,  and  you  may  improve  upon  it  if  you  can. 

It  was  almost  flat,  selon  the  mode,  and  had  little  shaded  red  leaves  for  the 
border,  the  center  was  composed  of  white  chrysanthemums,  and  raised  upon  wires, 
to  seemingly  dangle,  and  had  a few  orchids  of  the  violet  tint,  and  pink  ones  scattered' 
here  and  there.  This  bouquet  had  a band  of  ribbon  nearly  two  yards  long,  which 

fastened  it  to  the  belt  of 
the  corsage,  for  no  one 
carries  flowers,  as  in  olden 
times  ; but  I regret  to  say 
that  floral  garniture  for 
robes  no  longer  exists,  and 
that,  breast  knots  are  laid 
aside. 

Attention  is  paid  to 
decorating  mantels,  door- 
ways and  dinner  tables 
with  masses  or  beds  of 
roses  and  large,  gaudy 
flowers  seem  to  be  most 
desirable. 

Tulips  of  the  deepest 
rose  and  yellow  are  heaped 
with  carelessness  into  bas- 
kets especially  made  for 
rustic  decoration  I have 
seen  doorways  trimmed 
with  choicest  ferns  and 
dangling  vines,  and  man- 
tels literally  covered  with 
blushing  roses  and  scarlet 
fuchsias,  and  in  December 
it  means  a costly  affair  in 
Paris.  Sideboards  are 
trimmed  with  flowers,  and 
sandwiches  repose  on 
plates  trimmed  with  wild 
roses. 

Strawberries  always  co- 
quet with  violets,  and  grapes  look  well  with  maidenhair  ferns  on  a supper  or  dinner 
table.  Christmas  cards  and  New  Years  cards,  too,  are  laid  on  the  shelf;  instead 
we  are  to  have  floral  offerings  this  year,  and  the  florist  who  can  produce  a novelty 
in  the  way  of  a design  can  command  a large  price. 

I saw  a floral  fan  composed  of  forget-me-nots,  a card  case  of  violets,  a comb  to 
decorate  the  hair  of  strawberry  vines  and  some  tiny  white  flower,  whose  name  I 
did  not  learn,  and  a pair  of  opera  glasses  laid  in  a floral  carpet  covered  or  composed 
•of  lilies  of  the  valley,  also  a buckle  designed  in  form  of  a cupid  holding  an  arrow, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  buckle  was  of  tiny  white  marguerites.  So,  while  breast 
knots  are  almost  out  of  date,  buckles  and  epaulets  are  in  fashion. 

Speaking  of  white  flowers,  as  I passed  by  the  Arc  de  Marceau,  in  front  of  a large 
white  marble  house,  stood  a second-class  hearse,  and  inside  an  oaken  casket  cov- 
with  wreaths  of  beautiful  white  roses.  The  three  carriages  which  followed  were 
empty,  and  the  flowers  sent  as  the  representatives  of  the  family,  and  those  white- 
robed  messengers  were  supposed  to  express  regrets  and  inability  to  attend. 

The  little  daughter  of  the  King  of  Holland,  when  informed  of  the  death  of  her 
father,  hastened  into  the  conservatory  to  hunt  flowers  to  cover  poor  papa. 


A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR,  MINETTE. 
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It  would  seem  that  roses  were  to  exchange  places  with  chrysanthemums,  for  the 
former  are  decorations  for  gala  occasions,  while  roses,  white,  red  and  yellow,  mourn 
for  the  dead. 

The  Japanese  white  chrysanthemums  bring  an  enormous  price,  and  seem  in  ap- 
pearance like  the  cut 
paper  pompons  which 
decorate  the  fool’s  cap  of 
children  in  their  play  at 
soldier.  What  flower  will 
lead  next  season  in  mad, 
capricious  fashion  - loving 
Paris  where  change  is 
the  law,  and  where  one 
never  tires  save  of  monot- 
ony and  where  the  esprit 
may  be  compared  to  a 
beautiful  flower,  tran- 
scendant  and  perishable; 
and  since  fashion  is  a fairy 
dame,  has  she  not  the 
right  to  say  harebells  or 
roses,  violets  or  chrysan- 
themums, and  we  must  all 
obey  her  decree.  The 
Cleopatra  vase  is  all  the 
style  for  a parlor  flower 
receptacle  ; its  handles  are 
formed  of  serpents. 

The  cat  has  a history 
and  is  a representation  of 
a “ locomotive  cat,”  much 
canvassed  about  in  Paris- 
ian journals  as  a traveler, 
and  yet  domesticated  with 
driver  and  stoker,  at  a 
speed  sometimes  reaching  on  the  Gare  du  Nord  fifty  miles  an  hour.  One  day, 
near  Amiens,  whither  passengers  were  being  hurried  to  luncheon,  Minette  miscal- 
culated her  whereabouts,  and  was  caught  on  the  catcher.  The  stoker  went  around 
and  brought  her  under  the  shed.  She  was  badly  frightened,  but  caresses  soon  re- 
stored her  equanimity,  and  she  took  a sudden  fancy  to  her  preserver  who  shared 
with  her  his  sandwiches.  When  the  train  arrived  in  Paris  she  disappeared,  but  in 
good  time  returned.  Always  afterward,  at  Calais  or  at  Paris,  she  would  disappear. 
Where  she  went  to  no  one  knew,  but  with  due  regard  to  time  tables,  Minette  would 
be  ready  for  the  engine.  She  seemed  to  know  that  she  was  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  observation,  and  would  often  imperturably  ride  perched  on  the  tender,  and 
seemed  to  take  a caterwauling  delight  in  the  screaming  whistle,  especially  at  night. 
Rut  at  stations  she  would  repel  all  familiarity  of  brakemen,  porters  or  passengers 
who  sought  her  out.  I hastily  sketched  her  at  Calais,  for  she  will  become  illustrious, 
as  I noted  that  many  artists  were  taking  the  same  liberty.  I concluded  to  offer  her 
as  a subject  for  a New  Year’s  design,  or  floral  one,  for  Vick’s  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine in  wishing  a happy  New  Year  to  all.  Ada  Thorpe  Loftus. 


PARISIAN  DRAWING-ROOM. 


PANSIES  ALL  WINTER.  sixty-five  dollars  worth  this  season  and 

I wonder  if  the  readers  of  Vick’s  Maga-  have  given  away  a great  quantity  of  them. 
ziNE  know  how  easy  it  is  to  have  pansies  There  has  not  been  a day  for  three  years 
all  winter.  I have  a cold  frame  sixty-four  that  I could  not  pick  some,  even  though 
feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  and  have  sold  the  weather  was  down  below  zero  a great 
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many  times.  In  the  spring  they  are  a 
great  sight  and  they  are  very  easy  to  take 
care  of.  I picked  the  day  before  Decora- 
tion day  one  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  flow- 
ers with  the  green  on,  and  could  have 
picked  more.  A great  many  flowers  can 
be  raised  the  same  way. 

F.  D.,  Webster , Mass. 


THE  APPLE-ROOT  LOUSE. 


I enclose  you  a sample  of  apple-root.  It  is  affected 
by  some  parasite  or  disease.  I would  like  you,  if 
you  kindly  will  do  so,  to  tell  me  what  this  disease  or 
parasite  is  called,  as  you  are  long  in  the  field  of  trees, 
fruit  and  flower  raising,  I thought  you  would  be  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  I put  out  here  the  first  fruit 
farm  near  this  place.  It  was  a piece  of  entirely  wood 
land  taken  from  the  stump,  and  all  new  land.  The 
trees,  one  thousand  of  them,  I am  certain,  are  all 
affected  with  this  disease,  and  I will,  no  doubt, 
lose  my  ten  acres  of  newly  planted  orchard.  If  I 
cannot  find  some  remedy  for  them.  What  would  be 
your  advice  in  the  matter? 

J.  W.  Simpson,  Mammoth  Spring , Ark. 


The  specimens  of  roots  received  showed 
plainly  that  they  had  been  infested  with 
the  root  louse  or  ap- 
ple root  plant-louse, 
Schizoneura  langiera. 
The  insect  seeks  par- 
ticularly the  extremi- 
ties or  young  and  ten- 
der portions  of  the 
roots,  which  it  pierces 
with  its  proboscis,  and 
with  it  draws  the  sap 
for  its  nourishment. 
The  appearance  of  a 
root  injured  by  root 
lice  is  shown  in  the 
engraving  herewith. 
The  root  is  covered 
with  swellings  or 
rounded  lobes  with  a 
cavity  inside,  as 
shown  at  the  points 
marked  A.  The  cavi- 
ties contain  minute, 
paleyellowlice,  which 
are  often  accompa- 
nied by  larger  winged 
lice.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed, also,  how  feeble 
is  the  later  growth 
after  the  injury  has 
been  inflicted  ; instead  of  the  root  con- 
tinuing its  growth  of  the  usual  size,  it  is 
evidently  completely  stopped,  and  then  a 
new  growth  starts  dividing  into  a num- 
ber of  thin,  string-like  roots.  The  piece 


APPLE-ROOT  INJURED 
BY  THE  APPLE-ROOT 
LOUSE. 


of  root  from  which  the  engraving  was; 
made  is  represented  of  natural  size.  The- 
mature  insect  is  about  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  is  covered  with  a 
bluish-white  cottony  substance.  In  time- 
these  insects  exhaust  a tree  or  injure  the 
roots  to  the  extent  of  preventing  them 
wholly  from  performing  their  functions,, 
and  thus  causing  death. 

The  means  most  successfully  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  this  insect  is  apply- 
ing hot  water  to  the  roots.  The  soil 
above  the  roots  of  the  infested  trees, 
should  be  removed  until  the  roots  are 
bare.  In  this  condition  water  nearly  of 
boiling  heat  can  be  poured  on  the  roots,, 
their  under  surfaces  lying  on  the  soil.. 
The  insects  are  killed  and  the  roots  are 
uninjured  by  the  hot  water.  Young  trees 
that  have  been  taken  up,  and  are  out  of 
the  ground  cannot  bear  a heat  of  much 
more  than  150°  Fahr. 

Some  experiments  tried  in  California,, 
with  gas-lime  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  over  the  infested  roots  proved  suc- 
cessful to  some  extent  in  the  destruction, 
of  the  insects.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
not  too  great  a quantity  of  the  lime  is; 
used,  or  it  will  be  apt  to  injure  the  trees. 

GRAPES  ROTTING. 

I have  a nice  little  vineyard  of  choice  grapes  and 
the  last  two  or  three  years  I have  lost  a great  many 
of  them  by  rotting  before  they  get  ripe,  if  you  know 
of  any  remedy  that  will  prevent  them  from  rotting 
please  let  me  know. 

A.  E.  T.,  Montgomery  Co .,  Maryland. 

During  the  past  year  our  pages  have- 
contained  nearly  all  that  was  essential  of' 
the  reliable  information  on  this  subject,, 
and  during  the  present  year  we  hope  to- 
give  our  readers  the  most  advanced  ideas, 
in  relation  to  it.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
inquirer  we  would  say  briefly  that  the 
means  that  have  been  found  most  effectual 
to  prevent  rot  and  mildew  in  vineyards  is. 
spraying  the  vines  with  a solution  of  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  of  copper.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  liquid  is  commenced  early 
in  the  season,  before  or  soon  after  the- 
leaves  push  out,  and  is  continued  about 
once  a fortnight,  until  two  or  three  weeks, 
of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  It  is  applied 
by  means  of  a force  pump  and  hose,  and 
through  a nozzle  that  throws  a fine  spray, 
so  as  to  moisten  all  the  foliage,  both  on 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves.  One  of  the  favorite  copper  mix- 
tures is  what  is  known  as  the  Bordeaux 
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mixture  of  which  the  following  is  the  for- 
mula : First,  dissolve  six  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  copperin  sixteen  gallons  ofwater, 
and  in  another  vessel  slake  four  pounds 
of  lime  in  six  gallons  of  water,  after  which 
the  copper  solution  and  the  lime  paste  are 
slowly  poured  together  and  thoroughly 
mixed  by  constant  stirring.  The  slaked 
lime  should  be  run  through  a sieve  to  free 
it  from  the  coarse  sediment.  The  water 
must  be  heated  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
copper. 

A solution  of  copper  carbonate  is  cheap- 
er and  more  easily  applied  than  the  above, 
and  has  proved  to  be  more  or  less  effec- 
tive. Dissolve  three  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  copper  in  two  quarts  of  strong  aqua 
ammonia,  then  dilute  with  water  to  twen- 
ty-two gallons. 

The  use  of  these  solutions  if  properly 
applied  has  been  abundantly  shown  to  be 
effectual  in  preventing  rot  and  mildew. 
More  or  less  information  on  this  subject 
will  be  given  in  these  pages  from  month 
to  month. 


TUBEROSES  IN  THE  WINDOW. 

The  wisest  man  is  mistaken  sometimes, 
and  though  our  worthy  editor  has  per- 
haps forgotten  more  about  flowers  than 
the  most  of  us  ever  knew,  he  is  just  a little 
“off”  in  his  remarks  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Magazine,  as  to  the  * diffi- 
culty of  growing  tuberoses  successfully 
in  windows.  I have  grown  a few  tube- 
roses each  winter  for  several  years,  and 
have  never  had  a bulb  fail  to  bloom , al- 
though my  room  is  only  a moderately 

*The  remarks  here  referred  to  were  in  relation  to 
ordinary  window  culture,  or  such  as  plants  usually 
receive.  Of  course  an  earnest  and  determined  plant- 
grower  will  succeed  in  a measure  at  least,  with  al- 
most any  plant.  If  one  will  commence  in  the  spring 
and  lay  aside  tubers  until  midsummer  and  then  pre- 
pare them  for  winter  blooming,  there  will  be  little 
doubt  of  success.  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  plants 
for  winter  blooming  is  comparatively  rare  in  window 
culture  proper,  and  always  will  be,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  necessary  to  commence  in  the  spring  and  care 
for  the  plants  regularly  through  the  summer  and  fall, 
and  that  most  people  will  not  do,  even  most  of  those 
who  keep  window  plants.  We  refer  now  to  the  Chi- 
nese Primrose.  The  directions  here  given  by  Mrs. 
LaMance  are  excellent,  and,  if  followed,  one  may 
succeed  well  with  tuberoses.  Similar  instructions  were 
given  in  the  Magazine  in  Volume  XII  (1889),  page 
194.  But  we  much  prefer  for  winter  bloom  the  hya- 
cinths, narcissus,  and  freesia,  which  are  moreeasily 
managed,  thrive  in  a lower  temperature,  and  are 
quite  as  fragrant  as  the  tuberose,  and  leave  the  latter 
to  start  in  spring  and  grow  during  the  hot  weather 
of  summer.  Ed. 


warm  one.  That  they  need  more  care 
than  some  other  flowers,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, but  they  are  sure  bloomers,  if  atten- 
tion is  given  to  a few  details. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  Italian  and 
Pearl  tuberoses  bloom  but  once.  After 
the  old  bulb  decays,  a new  start  is  secured 
by  growing  the  small  off-sets,  or  toes,  in 
the  open  ground  until  they  attain  full  size, 
which  in  the  North  is  generally  the  sec- 
ond season.  To  have  fine  flowers,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  bulb  be  large  and 
strong,  and  fully  matured.  To  facilitate 
this,  the  off-sets  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  warm,  in  a mellow  bed 
in  the  garden,  exactly  as  one  would  plant 
onions,  oniy  allowing  more  room  between 
the  rows  of  the  larger  off-sets,  as  the  tops 
spread  a good  deal.  If  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  hoed  occasionally  to  loosen 
the  ground,  they  will  make  twice  the 
growth  in  a season  that  they  would  in  the 
shaded  border  where  generally  grown. 
Light  frosts  do  not  hurt  the  plants,  but 
before  hard  frosts  the  bulbs  should  be  dug, 
the  tops  cut  off  and  the  dry  bulbs  packed 
in  sand,  and  placed  in  a warm  cellar  or 
closet  over  winter.  Right  here  is  where 
many  fail.  A friend  who  has  had  large 
experience  informs  me  that  the  common 
complaint  of  non-blooming  bulbs  in  the 
cold  North,  is  largely  caused  by  the  par- 
ties allowing  their  bulbs  to  get  too  cold 
in  the  winter  Many  think  the  Florida 
bulbs  surer  bloomers  than  home-grown 
ones  but  the  true  reason  commercial  bulbs 
bloom  better  is  because  they  are  fully  ma- 
tured, and  kept  warm  over  winter.  The 
bulb  of  the  tuberose  will  stand  almost 
actual  freezing,  and  grow  as  well  as  ever 
the  next  summer,  but  the  embryo  flower- 
bud  in  the  heart  of  the  bulb  is  much  more 
sensitive  to  cold,  and  if  once  thoroughly 
chilled  never  develops,  no  matter  how 
good  the  after  treatment. 

When  ready  to  plant  my  tuberoses  in 
the  ground,  I select  three  or  four  of  the 
largest  and  soundest  bulbs,  and  put  them 
back  in  their  winter  quarters  until  mid- 
summer. Some  time  about  the  last  of 
July,  the  month  of  August,  or  even  as  late 
as  the  1st  of  September,  I bring  them  out 
and  pot  them  for  winter  bloom.  The  pot- 
ting should  be  done  while  the  weather  is 
still  hot,  for  the  tuberose  is  a child  of  the 
sun,  and  without  a hothouse  it  is  difficult 
to  start  them  to  growing  in  cool  weather. 
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All  the  offsets  should  be  removed  from 
the  bulbs  before  potting.  The  soil  in 
which  I pot  mine  is  sometimes  leaf  loam 
mixed  with  a little  sand,  and  sometimes 
the  regular  compost,  four  parts  leaf  loam, 
one  part  rotted  manure,  and  one  part  silver 
sand,  all  rubbed  through  a coarse  sieve, 
to  make  sure  that  the  manure  is  perfectly 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  soil  to 
prevent  rotting  of  the  bulb.  In  either 
case,  an  inch  of  charcoal  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage.  When  I 
have  them  to  spare,  I give  each  bulb  a 
five  inch  pot,  but  I have  grown  them  in 
four  inch,  and  even  in  three  and  a half 
inch  pots,  though  the  last  were  deeper 
pots  than  the  standard  three  and  a half 
inch. 

After  planting,  the  pots  should  be  kept 
jn  the  sun,  and  watered  sparingly  until 
growth  commences.  When  once  fairly 
growing,  too  much  water  can  hardly  be 
given,  if  kept  in  the  full  sun,  and  the  warm 
weather  continues.  With  light,  heat,  and 
moisture,  they  grow  like  weeds.  When 
cool  weather  comes,  remove  to  the  house, 
give  a location  where  they  will  have  good 
light  and,  if  possible,  some  sunshine. 
Water  them  a little  less  lavishly  than  in 
the  summer,  yet  never  let  the  plants  flag 
for  want  of  water.  When  once  an  upright 
stalk  begins  to  push  its  way  through  the 
mass  of  recumbent  leaves,  flowers  are  as- 
sured, and  if  the  tuberoses  are  desired  to 
bloom  as  late  as  possible  in  the  season, 
they  can  then  be  removed  from  their  sun- 
ny location  to  a quiet  corner,  and  kept 
growing  slowly, — as  the  stalk  and  flower- 
buds  develop  very  slowly  when  out  of  the 
sun.  When  the  flower-buds  are  swelled 
to  half  or  two  thirds  full  size,  and  the  most 
forward  ones  begin  to  turn  white,  place  in 
the  full  sun,  and  the  buds  will  open  in  a 
few  days,  as  large  and  perfect  as  in  sum- 
mer, and  so  sweet  that  a single  blossom 
will  scent  a.  large  room.  There  are  few 
other  flowers  that  can  be  retarded  or 
forced  into  bloom  after  coming  into  bud, 
as  the  tuberose  can.  Removing  from  the 
sun  retards  the  blooming  for  a long  time, 
and  bringing  to  the  light  hastens  the  open- 
ing of  the  blossoms.  I have  had  them 
bloom  as  late  as  the  middle  of  February, 
by  keeping  them  back  in  this  manner. 
The  buds  need  careful  protection  cold 
nights  or  they  will  blast.  A thick  news- 
paper pinned  tightly  around  them  cold 


nights  will  keep  them  from  being  chilled. 

Full  sized  bulbs  that  have  not  bloomed 
in  the  open  ground,  can  be  carefully  lifted 
and  kept  shaded  for  a few  days  until  they 
cease  to  look  wilted.  They  are  quite  cer- 
tain to  bloom,  but  owing  to  the  long  period 
of  growth  they  have  already.  had,  they 
generally  throw  up  flower  stalkssoon  after 
potting,  and  so  cannot  be  kept  as  late  in 
the  season  as  those  started  in  pots  in  mid- 
summer. The  8th  of  this  December  I cut 
for  a friend  a beautiful  spike  of  tuberose, 
whose  buds  had  appeared  the  middle  of 
October,  just  after  I had  taken  the  plant 
from  the  open  ground.  This  is  the  latest 
I have  ever  had  the  transferred  out-door 
plants  to  bloom. 

Mrs.  Lora  S.  LaMance. 


ANSWER  TO  THEO.  H.  MACK. 

Whether  the  Dinsmoreand  Mad.  Charles 
Wood  are  the  same  rose  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  rose  owned  by  Mr.  Mack,  and 
that  came  to  him  labeled  Mad.  Chas.Wood, 
is  not  the  rose  that  I have  known  by  that 
name.  His  rose  “practically  bloomed  but 
once, — in  June,”  while  our  rose,  actual  ob- 
servation for  the.  last  three  years  shows  it 
to  be  constantly  in  bloom  seven  months 
in  each  year,  blooming  without  intermis- 
sion from  the  last  of  April  to  the  last  of 
November.  It  is  far  the  most  constant 
bloomer  we  have  in  our  sixty-five  varie- 
ties of  roses,  and  so  far  from  being  “ less 
thorny”  it  is  a terror  to  all  flower  pickers- 
It  is  a pity  all  of  our  nurserymen  are  not 
more  careful  or  more  honest,  for  it  is  es- 
pecially annoying  to  count  on  some  par- 
ticular variety,  only  to  find  you  are  mis- 
taken at  last.  L.  S.  L.  M. 


PLANTS-LIQUID  MANURE. 

If  I sow  gloxinia  seed  in  February  would  the  bulb 
bloom  the  following  winter  ? 

Also,  the  cineraria. 

What  treatment  should  they  receive  during  the 
summer? 

When  making  liquid  manure  what  quantity  of  cow 
manure  should  be  used  to  a certain  quantity  ofwater? 

When  made  of  high  grade  commercial  fertilizers 
what  quantity  should  be  used?  A Subscriber. 

As  the  gloxinia  requires  a rather  warm 
temperature  during  its  growth  it  is  not 
desirable  to  sow  the  seed  early  unless  one 
is.  favorably  situated  with  a propagating 
house  where  the  necessary  heat  can  con- 
stantly be  kept.  In  window  culture  in  our 
northern  latitudes  the  month  of  April  is 
early  enough  to  start  it.  The  young  plants 
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want  a uniform  warm  temperature,  with 
a moist  atmosphere,  so  that  with  careful 
attention  to  watering  they  will  grow  on 
through  the  summer  season  without  check. 
With  the  lower  temperature  of  the  fall 
the  plants  should  be  supplied  with  less 
water  and  allowed  to  ripen,  so  that  the 
tubers  may  be  partially  dried  off  and  then 
laid  away  in  the  soil  and  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  have  been  grown.  Keep  them 
in  a dry  place  and  one  comparatively  warm, 
at  least  secure  from  frost.  They  will  then 
be  ready  to  start  with  the  warm  weather 
of  spring  and  will  show  it  by  putting  forth 
some  little  shoots.  At  such  time  pot  them 
in  some  rich  mellow  soil,  giving  but  little 
water  at  first,  but  later  more  as  needed. 
The  plants  may  be  expected  to  bloom 
during  the  summer. 

Cineraria  seed  sowed  the  latter  part  of 
winter  or  early  in  spring  should  make  fine 
blooming  plants  for  the  winter  following, 

The  material  from  which  liquid  manure 
may  be  made,  whether  the  droppings  of 
domestic  animals,  guano,  or  any  other 
fertilizer,  varies  so  greatly  in  its  constitu- 
ents that  no  definite  rule  as  to  ratio  of  it 
to  water  can  be  given.  The  rule  which 
some  follow  is  to  have  it  the  color  of 
weak  tea.  If  it  should  be  very  strong  its 
strength  may  be  tested  by  dipping  some 
leaves  in  it  taken  from  a green  sappy 
plant ; if  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  shrivel 
in  a short  time,  as  if  scorched,  it  may  be 
known  that  the  liquid  is  too  strong,  and 
can  then  be  reduced  by  adding  sufficient 
water  to  make  it  harmless. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ABROAD. 

The  foreign  journals  of  November 
have  a great  amount  of  matter  in  relation 
to  chrysanthemums  and  chrysanthemum 
shows.  France  has  sent  out,  this  past 


year,  many  varieties  with  incurved  petals ; 
these  are  simply  abhorent  to  some  Eng- 
lish fanciers,  and  yet  there  are  a great 
variety  of  tastes.  One  variety  is  an- 
nounced under  the  name  of  Cesare 
Costa,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  striking  flowers  of  the 
present  season  in  the  Japanese  section. 
It  is  of  good  size,  fine  build,  and  very 
solid  ; the  color  a dazzling  poppy  red.  A 
flower  of  this  color  will  certainly  be  in 
demand. 

In  England,  lords  and  ladies,  and 
members  of  parliament,  and  gardeners 
and  shop-keepers  all  vie  with  each  other 
at  chrysanthemum  shows. 

— 

CAULIFLOWER. 

The  following  communication  about 
raising  cauliflower  by  one  of  the  prize 
growers,  was  received  late. 

In  reply  to  yours  on  raising  cauliflower : I sow  seed 
in  the  hot-bed  early  in  the  spring  and  when  the  plants 
have  their  second  or  third  leaves  I transplant  them 
to  the  cold  frame  and  finally  plant  them  out  in  the 
garden,  about  the  same  time  the  early  cabbage  is 
planted.  I hoe  them  three  or  four  times  before 
the  head  starts.  I water  the  plants  three  or  four 
times  with  liquid  manure.  When  the  young  heads 
get  so  large  that  the  sun  can  shine  on  them  I take  the 
outside  leaves  and  fold  over  them. 

Wm.  Kloss,  Fish  Creek , Door  Co.,  JVis. 

ONE  MORE  TRIAL  OF  ROSES. 

After  spending  much  money  and  time 
in  trying  to  grow  roses  satisfactorily,  I had 
decided  not  to  try  any  more ; but  in  the 
December  number  of  your  Magazine  I 
saw  an  article  from  Mr.  Theo.  H.  Mack, 
111.,  which  has  decided  me  to  make  an- 
other trial  next  spring,  if  Mr.  Mack  will 
kindly  tell  us  what  varieties  to  get.  how 
treat  them,  and  how  to  provide  an  inex- 
pensive winter  protection.  (A  very  mod- 
est request  truly! ) 

Mrs.  D.  T.  J.,  St.  Louis . Mo. 
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OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


A NEW  YEAR’S  RECEPTION. 


“ How  good  this  breakfast  of  corn  bread 
has  tasted,”  said  Mrs.  Clark  to  her  young 
daughters,  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
new  year,  “ the  meal  was  fresh  and  sweet 
and  the  thorough  baking  it  had  made  it 
delicious.” 

“ But  you  put  something  good  into  it  to 
make  it  good,”  said  the  twelve-years-old 
Ruthie. 

“ Nothing  but  salt  and  water,  nothing 
else  is  needed.  And  the  hot  coffee  that 
warmed  us  so  nicely  this  cold  morn- 
ing was  made  of  a freshly  burned 
crust.  You  and  little  Eva  look  as  rosy 
and  well  as  anybody’s  children.  We 
shall  have  nice  baked  potatoes  for  din- 
ner, and  I’m  thankful  I can  give  you 
plenty  of  such  wholesome  fare.” 

“Then  what  makes  you  cry?  I saw 
tears  in  your  eyes  while  you  were  eating.” 

“ Are  you  sure?” 

“ Yes,  I am.  I often  see  them  when 
you  think  I don’t.  I pretend  not  to,  be- 
cause I think  you  are  worrying  about 
brother  Tom  being  killed,  and  then  I have 
to  go  off  and  cry  by  myself,  because  I 
don’t  want  to  worry  you  still  more.” 

“ Yes,  and  I always  know  by  your  eyes 
that  you’ve  been  crying,  and  I also  pre- 
tend not  to  notice  it  lest  we  make  each 
other  cry  still  more.  During  breakfast  I 
was  thinking  how  often  dear  Tom  used 
to  say  that  when  he  was  grown  he  should 
work  on  a railroad,  and  when  he  got  to 
be  a conductor  he  should  put  us  in  as 
good  a house  as  the  one  we  lived  in  when 
his  father  died,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  mortgage  on  it  either.  But  before  that 
time  we  were  to  have  butter  and  meat 
and  real  coffee,  and  plenty  of  sugar,  he 
said.  But  we  do  not  really  need  those 
things  unless  we  had  to  labor  hard  or 
were  much  exposed  to  the  cold.  Meat  is 
warming  and  coffee  is  stimulating  for 
workers.” 

“ But  I’m  nearly  starved  for  sugar  or 
something  sweet.” 

“ Me,  too,”  chimed  in  little  Eva. 

“ Oh,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that.  Young 
appetites  are  keen  and  give  relish  to 
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such  fare  as  ours.  When  you  are  older 
you’ll  learn  that  there  is  much  starch  in 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  that  it  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  during  the  process  of 
digestion.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  that;  I want  sugar 
that’s  made  before  I eat  it.” 

“ Me,  too,  want  sugar  ’fore  me  eat  it,” 
echoed  Eva,  at  which  Ruthie  laughed, 
but  suddenly  sobered  as  she  saw  her 
mother  putting  irons  to  heat,  and  was 
told  that  sleigh  riders  had  stopped  in 
front  the  evening  before,  and  a young 
man  had  come  to  the  door  to  say  that  the 
King’s  Daughters  wanted  her  to  hold  a 
reception  to-day  and  let  them  call  on  her. 

“ So,  I suppose,”  she  continued,  “ they 
are  going  to  give  us  a bible  reading  and 
sing  some  of  their  gospel  songs,  which 
will  be  lovely.  The  frock  you  have  on  is 
so  faded  I want  you  to  wear  the  other, 
and  so  I washed  it,  late  as  it  was.  I was 
glad  you  were  asleep  and  couldn’t  worry 
about  it.” 

“ But  our  room,  mother,  looks  so  poor 
and  ugly.” 

“I  know  it,  dear;  I’ve  thought  it  all 
over.  I’m  going  to  lay  the  large  gray 
blanket  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
tack  down  the  corners.  Then  I’ll  use  for 
a bed  spread  that  plaid  linen  table  cloth 
that  my  mother  spun  and  wove  when  a 
girl.  It  is  very  heavy.  A fresh  towel  for 
a stand  cover  is  all  the  change  we  can 
make.  Everything  is  clean  if  not  beauti- 
ful. Your  brother’s  little  room  is  too 
cold  now  to  be  of  use,  unfortunately.” 

“ But  your  black  dress  is  spotted, 
mother.” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  thought  of  that,  too.  I can 
stain  the  spots  with  ink,  as  I did  my 
gloves,  last  Sunday,  and  will  rub  some  of 
it  on  your  worn  shoe  tips.  After  the 
dishes  are  put  away  you  may  take  the 
bunch  of  turkey  feathers  and  brush  up 
the  litter  around  the  table  and  stove,  and 
dust  the  room  nicely  while  I iron  your 
frock.” 

Thus  did  mother  and  daughter  talk  in 
the  simple,  cherry  way  adopted  by  needy 
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mothers  with  brave  hearts,  who  crave 
for  their  children  something  of  the  bright- 
ness and  happiness  of  life  that  belong  to 
childhood.  Thus  did  this  mother  resort 
to  various  devices  to  cover  up  her  pov- 
erty, that  even  her  own  children  might 
not  realize  how  poor  they  were. 

At  this  juncture  a rough  knock  at  the 
door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
coarse  looking  man  who  blurted  out : 

“ See  yer,  Mrs.  Clark,  I just  heerd  that 
a lot  o’ them  stuck  up  folks  is  coming 
here  to-day,  with  their  fol  de  rols  an’ 
palaver,  an’  I’ve  called  to  tell  ye  that  ef 
ye  want  the  rest  of  us  what  belong  to  your 
class  to  feel  friendly  to  ye  ye’ll  not  let 
’em  come  yer,  flauntin’  their  velvets  an’ 
furs  in  yer  eyes,  an’  drivelin  their  soft- 
soddir  talk  in  your  ears.  Ef  ye’re  a wo- 
man o’  spirit  ye’ll  take  it  as  an  insult  fer 
them  to  make  so  free — crowdin’  in  yer, 
without  no  invitation,  a showin’  off  their 
fine  clo’se  an’  manners,  an’  comparin’ 
your  house  an’  things  to  their’n.  An’ 
what  do  they  ree’ly  keer  for  such  as  you 
an’  me?  Nothin’.  They  only  want  to 
ease  up  their  consciences  a little  fer  bein’ 
so  graspin’  an’  pompous.  That’s  all. 
They  never  think  of  us  ’twixt  times.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Hardy,  how  bitter  you  do 
talk.” 

“ Ef  they  divide  up  their  money  with 
the  rest  of  us,  we  could  cut  as  big  a swell 
as  what  they  do.” 

“You  don’t  look  at  the  matter  right, 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  very  well  that 
many  rich  men  began  as  poor  boys,  with 
nothing  at  all.  They  had  natural  busi- 
ness talent  that  helped  them  on.  Others 
with  the  same  chance  had  little  or  none. 
My  own  husband  was  one  of  them.  My 
father  warned  me  not  to  marry  him — said 
he  would  always  be  a plodding  man  in 
business,  and  so  it  proved — was  in  debt 
for  our  home  when  he  died,  and  so  we 
lost  it.  But  he  was  honest  to  the  core, 
and  gained  my  confidence  by  his  good 
hearted  qualities  and  frank,  out-spoken 
words.  One  of  your  remarks  reminded 
me  of  what  I once  heard  my  father  relate 
of  an  Irishman  who  had  argued  with,  his 
employer  that  the  rich  should  divide 
equally  with  the  poor,  and  all  have  a fair 
start.  His  employer  replied  that  if  that 
were  done,  at  the  end  of  about  seven 
years  the  former  poor  men  would  be  poor 
again,  and  the  rich  ones  rich.  The  Irish- 
man answered : 


“‘Well,  thin,  faith-an’-be-jabers,  we’d 
divide  up  again.’  ” 

Mr.  Hardy  snorted  at  this,  and  then 
said  : 

“ Well,  I s’pose  ye’re  goin’  to  let  them 
swells  come  yer  an’  do  an’  say  what  they 
blame  please.  I’m  disapp’inteddn  ye.  I 
see  ye’re  one  o’ them  that’s  flattered  by 
bein’  noticed  by  rich  people.  I aint.  I’m 
independent.  I tell  people  that  don’t 
keer  for  me  to  mind  their  own  business, 
an’  I’ll  tend  to  mine.  I don’t  go  fawning 
around  an’  take  favors  off  of  ’em.  But 
you  never  did  stand  up  fer  yer  rights.  Ye 
ort  ’a’  sued  the  Rail  Road  Company  fer 
killin’  yer  boy,  an’  ye  wouldn’t.” 

“ The  company  was  in  no  way  to  blame. 
His  own  oversight,  or  carelessness,caused 
his  death.  As  for  the  callers  who  are  to 
be  here,  they  intend  me  no  harm,  and  I can 
no  more  be  rude  to  them  than  I can  to  you 
when  you  say  more  than  I care  to  hear.” 

This  plain  talk  sent  the  annoying  vis- 
itor away,  muttering  something  about 
people  standin’  in  their  own  light. 
Ruthie,  half  frightened  by  his  talk,  asked 
her  mother  what  was  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Hardy. 

“First  of  all,  ignorance,”  she  answered. 
“ He  is  so  narrow-minded  as  to  be  en- 
vious of  people  who  are  better  off  than 
himself,  and  fosters  a low,  vulgar  pride 
which  keeps  him  from  holding  up  his 
head  before  them  in  a manly,  self-re- 
specting way.  Such  qualities  will  make 
ignoble  any  man  or  woman.  Now  you 
may  put  on  your  clean  frock,  and  dress 
Eva,  and  I’ll  hasten  with  my  little  prepa- 
rations for  our  callers.” 


When,  at  last,  the  company  was  as- 
sembled— which  looked  like  a “ rose-bud 
garden  of  girls”  snatched  from  winter 
snows — what  little  floor  space  was  left 
between  them  was  chinked  in  with  bas- 
kets, while  the  table  was  covered  with 
packages — some  of  them  of  very  peculiar 
shape. 

“We  had  intended,  Mrs.  Clark,”  began 
one  of  the  King’s  Daughters,  “ to  have 
made  this  call  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  the 
usual  interests  and  routine  of  our  society 
interfered.” 

“ I think  som'ething  else  interfered” 
said  another  Daughter,  aside,  “ we  could- 
n’t get  the  dressmaker  to  move  out.” 

“ Nor  the  chimney  mended,”  said  an- 
other. 
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* And  you  know  a clear  title-deed 
hadn’t  been  got  yet,”  said  still  another 
of  these  royal  Daughters. 

“ No,  nor  any  arrangement  made  about 
the  mortgage;  Christmas  Eve,  indeed.” 
“Well,  what  of  it?”  laughed  the  first 
speaker,  “what  I said  is  true.  Mrs.  Clark, 
they  told  me  to  do  the  talking,  and  now 
can’t  be  still  themselves.”  Then,  in  a 
low,  sweet  voice,  she  continued  : 

“ What  we  would  like  you  to  under- 
stand, please,  is  this — that  no  one  has  felt 
that  you  were  suffering  for  necessities.  But 
ever  since  your  last  trouble  we  have  in- 
tended to  remember  you  in  this  way,  be- 
cause we  truly  wanted  to.  Now  Ruthie 
will  help  you  unpack  the  baskets  in  the 
pantry.  The  parcels  on  the  table  you 
can  open  when  we  are  gone.” 

Little  Eva  followed  the  baskets,  and 
there  was  much  chattering  and  clapping 
of  hands  thereafter.  “ I dess  me  find 
sugar,”  she  was  saying.  “ Candy,  you 
mean,”  said  Ruthie,  an  unfamiliar  word 
to  the  little  one. 

When,  finally,  the  empty  baskets  had 
been  set  outside,  Mrs.  Clark  began  to 
speak  and  faltered.  “ I do  not  know  how 
to  thank  you,”  she  said. 

“ Do  not  try,”  said  the  chosen  speaker, 
and  then  hastened  to  add,  “the  more 
bulky  things  were  left  in  the  other  house, 
where  they  will  soon  be  needed.  There 
are  six  rooms.  Four  of  them — kitchen, 
pantry,  sitting-room  and  large  bed-room 
— are  plainly  furnished.  The  dress- 
maker and  sister  would  like  to  still  rent 


the  two  other  rooms.  They  will  pay  you 
six  dollars  rent  per  month,  to  which  you 
can  add  the  rent  money  you  have  been 
paying  here.  It  is  the  same  house  you 
once  lived  in  ; we  thought  you  would  like 
it  for  that.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to 
help  the  dress-maker  in  the  busy  sea- 
sons, and  sometimes,  perhaps,  you’ll 
come  into  our  homes  to  sew.  The  teams 
that  are  to  move  you  will  not  come  for  a 
week  yet.  Some  needed  repairs  have 
been  provokingly  delayed.  Mr.  Hardy 
was  to  have  mended  the  chimney  a week 
ago.  We  shall  wait  on  him  no  longer. 

“ And  now,  Mrs.  Clark,  don’t  look  so 
dazed  and  statuesque,  but  take  this  deed 
of  the  place  and  lay  it  away,  and  be  so- 
ciable. Perhaps  the  other  girls  will  talk 
now.” 

“Am  I dreaming?”  said  Mrs  Clark, 
slowly,  and  Ruthie  slipped  a hand  in 
hers,  and  whispered,  ‘It’s  like  a fairy 
story,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“ No,  you’re  not  dreaming,”  chorused 
several  girls,  “ and  pray  don’t  look  so 
sober  over  your  good  luck,”  added  one 
of  them. 

“ I can’t  think  why  you’ve  done  all  this 
for  me.  Explain  it,”  said  the  bewildered 
woman. 

“ We  can’t,”  said  the  chosen  speaker, 
“you  wouldn’t  listen.”  And  then  all 
talked  in  a charming  medley,  until  it  was 
time  to  go,  when  Mrs.  Clark  and  children 
received  a shower  of  wishes  for  a Happy 
New  Year  all  the  way  to  its  close. 

Maria  Barrett  Butler. 


WONDERS  IN  PLANT  LIFE. 


In  the  world  of  plants  we  find  a great 
diversity  of  form,  color,  and  substance, 
yet  all  are  created  on  the  same  general 
plan,  each  having  its  own  sphere  of  use- 
fulness and  designed  for  some  special 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Plants 
furnish  the  support  of  most  animals,  and 
at  the  same  time  subsist  upon  the  wastes 
of  animal  matter.  While  the  one  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  other,  the  closest  ana- 
logy exists  between  the  two;  alike,  they 
are  provided  with  the  same  means  for  re- 
pair, supply  and  development.  As  animal 
life  differs  materially  and  strangely  under 
different  conditions,  requiring  for  its  sus- 
tenance elements  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  we  find  in  every  locality  the 


one  fitted  for  the  other,  and  the  provisions 
made  for  each  other  in  many  instances 
awaken  within  us  a keen  sense  of 
the  marvellous ; at  the  same  time  prov- 
ing beyond  question  that  creation  in  all 
its  detail  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  an 
intelligence,  of  which,  the  human  intellect 
has  not  the  slightest  conception. 

As  we  take  a glimpse  into  the  realm  of 
nature,  we  do  not  find  any  selfish  princi- 
ple, on  the  contrary  everything  is  on  the 
broadest,  the  most  benevolent  plan;  no- 
thing seems  to  exist  for  itself  alone.  Ev- 
ery plant  or  flower, from  the  humble  lichen 
on  the  rock,  to  the  highest  form  of  vege- 
table life,  has  some  allotted  duty  to  per- 
form, either  to  minister  to  the  necessities 
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of  insects,  birds,  animals  or  men.  Some 
are  designed  for  food  • others  furnish  an 
antidote  for  the  various  ills  incident  to  a 
given  locality  , some  furnish  material  for 
our  homes,  and  others  the  material  for  the 
apparel  we  wear;  our  morning  papers  can 
be  furnished  us  but  three  days  from  the 
time  the  fibre  was  a growing  tree,  in  the 
forest  two  hundred  miles  away.  Many 
plants  seem  like  way-marks  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  proclaim  in  language,  audible  to 
the  ear  of  reason,  the  greatness  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  creator.  A traveller  men- 
tions, that  in  crossing  a plain  in  Africa, 
far  distant  from  any  stream  of  water,  where 
no  cool  shade  refreshed  him,  and,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  heaps  of  sand,  extending  like  the 
undulations  of  the  sea,  he  met  with  many 
creeping  plants  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 
They  were  covered  with  berries,  contain- 
ing nearly  as  much  as  three  teaspoons- 
full  of  water.  On  inspecting  them  more 
closely,  he  was  astonished  and  delighted 
to  observe  a number  of  mice,  the  only  in- 
habitants of  that  inhospitable  spot,  busily 
employed  in  nibbling  off  the  berries,  and 
carrying  them  to  their  holes,  as  seamen 
would  convey  casks  of  water  into  their 
ships. 

The  wise  provision  of  Nature  for  the 
birds  through  the  agency  of  the  plant  is 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  Lamium 
palustre,  a native  of  Labrador.  The 
leaves  of  this  species  are  formed  like 
spoons,  and  are  all  inverted,  the  concave 
side  being  upwards;  consequently  when  it 
rains,  they  are  filled  with  water,  and  af- 
ford a fresh  supply  to  the  winged  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country. 

One  of  the  species  of  Stapelia  is  abun- 
dant in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  from 
its  wonderful  facility  for  retaining  water 
amidst  the  severest  droughts,  has  been 
termed  with  a happy  similitude,  the  camel 
of  the  vegetable  world.  There  has  been 
considerable  speculation  among  natural- 
ists concerning  the  source  of  its  supply  in 
those  torrid  regions,  where  the  air  and 
earth  are  equally  destitute  of  moisture. 
This  is  simply  one  of  Nature’s  economies, 
the  mystery  of  which  she  does  not  impart. 
Nature  never  explains,  neither  does  the 
perfection  of  her  work  require  it. 

The  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  or  Pitcher 
Plant,  indigenous  in  the  island  of  Java,  is 
found  on  the  most  stony  and  arid  situa- 
tions, where  it  must  perish,  but  for  the 


provident  economy  of  nature.  Its  leaves 
are  terminal  with  pitchers,  some  of  them 
holding  nearly  half  a pint,  these  are  girt 
round  with  a lid,  neatly  fitted,  and  move- 
able  on  a kind  of  hinge  or  strong  fibre, 
which,  passing  over  the  handle  of  the 
pitcher,  connects  the  vessel  with- the  leaf. 
By  the  contraction  of  this  fibre,  the  lid  is 
drawn  up  whenever  it  is  showery,  or  the 
dew  falls.  When  the  pitcher  is  filled  the 
fibres  expand,  the  cover  falls  down,  and 
closes  so  firmly  as  to  prevent  any  evapo- 
ration. From  these  pitchers  the  plant  de- 
rives all  the  moisture  required  for  growth, 
or  development  during  the  excessive 
droughts  peculiar  to  that  country.  As  soon 
as  the  water  in  the  pitcher  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant,  the  lids  again  open 
to  receive  a further  supply. 

The  swamps  of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy, 
which  are  on  a level  with  the  sea,  become 
so  completely  parched  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  that  the  huntsmen,  who  lose 
themselves  in  the  extensive  forests  with 
which  they  are  covered,  would  be  in 
danger  of  perishing  with  thirst,  were  they 
not  provided  with  living  fountains  in  the 
wilderness  where  there  are  no  springs  or 
running  water.  The  trunks  of  a kind  of 
pine,  indigenous  to  the  soil,  are  covered 
with  a species  of  fungus,  called,  from 
its  peculiar  form,  Pine-apples.  They 
resemble  a packet  of  leaves  piled  one  up- 
on the  other,  and  are  so  full  of  sap,  that, 
on  piercing  them  with  a knife  at  the  base, 
nearly  a pint  of  clear  and  wholesome  juice 
immediately  distils. 

The  commonly-called  Raining  Tree  of 
the  Canaries, which  affords  a regular  sup- 
ply of  water  to  an  island  destitute  of  that 
blessing,  is  another  wonderful  instance  of 
Nature’s  wise  provision  for  man’s  necessi- 
ties. This  interesting  tree  is  an  evergreen, 
of  considerable  size,  with  leaves  resem- 
bling the  laurel.  Every  morning  a mist 
arises  from  the  sea,  which  rests  on  the 
thick  leaves  and  wide  spreading  branches 
of  this  tree,  and  distils  in  drops,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  till  it  is  at 
length  exhausted.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  the  tree  enables  it  more  readily  to  at- 
tract the  mist,  as  it  stands  on  a rock  at 
the  termination  of  a long  and  narrow  val- 
ley. The  water  which  distils  from  it  fur- 
nishes every  family  on  the  island  with 
what  is  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes ; 
and  persons  are  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil to  judiciously  distribute  it. 
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The  wonderful  effect  of  a simple  plant 
by  way  of  inspiration  is  beautifully  il- 
lustrated by  an  incident  in  the  life  of  that 
celebrated  African  traveller,  Mungo  Park. 
He  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a vast 
wilderness, surrounded  by  savage  animals, 
and  by  men  still  more  savage.  He  was 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  Euro- 
pean settlement,  and  considering  his  fate 
as  certain,  he  thought  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  lie  down  and  perish.  At  this 
moment  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a 
small  mass  irresistably  caught  his  eye, 
and,  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger 


than  the  top  of  one  of  his  fingers,  ne  could 
not  contemplate  the  delicate  formation  of 
its  roots,  leaves,  and  capsules,  without 
admiration.  Can  that  Being,  thought  he, 
who  planted, watered,  and  brought  to  per- 
fection, in  this  obscure  part  of  the  world, 
a thing  which  appears  of  so  small  impor- 
tance, look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situ- 
ation and  suffering  of  creatures  formed 
after  his  own  image  ? Thoughts  like  these 
would  not  allow  him  to  despair.  He 
started  up,  assured  that  relief  was  at  hand, 
and  he  was  not  disappointed. 

C.  L.  Allen. 


THE  QUAIL’S  NEST. 


Guess,  in  the  pasture  field  what  we  found  ! 
Cozily  hid  beneath  bending  sprays 
Of  briers  and  weeds,  and  by  fragrant  maze" 
Of  prickly  wild  roses  guarded  round, 

Cozily  rounded  and  hollowed  out, 

A nest  on  the  ground  ; and  snug  in  it  lay, 
Full  in  view,  for  the  bird  was  away, 

Twelve  pearly  eggs  ; Bob  White’s,  no  doubt. 

This  was  on  Monday.  We  marked  the  place, 
Noticed  what  plants  in  what  groupings  stood 
Near  the  next  bower,  how  far  from  the  wood, 
Saw,  at  the  right  hand,  a crowded  space 

Of  sassafras  sprouts  ; on  the  left,  fair  to  see, 

A lovely  flush  of  pink  centaury  spread, 

Some  sumac  leaflets  already  were  red, 

And  a grape  vine  clambered  from  tree  to  tree. 

So,  to  the  pasture  each  day  we  went, 

To  fill  with  berries  basket  and  pail, 


And  from  musical  throat  and  glad  heart,  hale, 
Bob  White’s  sweet  whistle  was  ever  sent. 

And  ever  we  sought  the  sheltered  nest, 

And  shyly  peeped,  not  to  fright  the  bird, 

And  still,  from  the  distance  the  clear  call  heard, 
“ Bob  White  ! Bob  White  !”  sounding  east  and  west. 

To-day  the  centaury’s  pink  flame  shone 
From  afar,  as  before,  but  our  steps  were  met 
By  a brood  of  young  Bobs,  each  eager  to  get 
His  bit  of  earth’s  bounty — each  holding  his  own. 

Full  fledged,  bright  eyed,  all  alert,  all  there  ! 

Small,  downy  darlings,  swift  to  heed 
Their  mother’s  bidding,  to  follow  her  lead, 

Or  hide  ’neath  the  herbage,  if  in  her  care 

For  their  safety  she  tells  them  to  ; so  they  rove 
Through  the  pleasant  land  in  the  sunshine 
bright. 

So  the  large  blessing  on  them  shall  alight, 

That  shelters  the  sparrows  with  care  and  love. 

Abby  S.  Hin  ckley 


EDITOR’S  MISCELLANY 


A WOMAN’S  TRIP  TO  ALASKA. 

The  Cassell  Publishing  Co.  of  New  York  have 
brought  out  a beautiful  book  with  this  title.  It  is 
written  by  Mrs.  General  C.  H.  T.  Collis,  author  of  a 
“Woman’s  War  Record.”  The  book  is  an  account 
of  a voyage  through  the  inland  seas  of  the  Sitkan 
Archipelago  in  1890.  It  is  finely  illustrated,  mostly 
from  photographs  taken  en  voyage , the  engravings 
being  made  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  which 
is  enough  to  indicate  their  fine  finish.  There  is  also 
a map  of  the  Alaskan  district  traversed,  and  a large 
plate  showing  the  Muir  glacier. 

Starting  from  Philadelphia  all  the  points  are  noted 
which  one  would  most  wish  to  know  in  making  a 
similar  trip.  The  interest  is  maintained  from  the 
first  to  the  last  page,  and  there  is  not  a dull  line  in  it. 
Scenery  is  described  with  the  greatest  vividness,  and 
bits  of  history,  anecdote  and  biography  make  a bril- 
liant recital;  without  giving  weary  statistics  or  even 
pretending  to  any  minute  account  of  the  great  Alas- 
kan territory,  one  is  made  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  great  and  beautiful  features  of  the  country,  its  in- 
habitants and  their  character  and  general  condition, 
together  with  the  trend  of  events  under  the  influence 
of  its  present  white  population  with  its  mining  and 
trading  propensities,  and  the  efforts  of  the  mission- 
aries to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives.  The 
mountains  and  the  glaciers,  the  immense  forests  and 
the  numerous  islands  along  the  coast  constitute  the 
peculiarities  of  its  landscapes,  which  are  sublime  and 
beautiful. 


KSCHSCHOLTZIA,  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FLOWER. 

At  the  December  monthly  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Floral  Society,  the  question  of  selecting  a 
State  Flower,  which  has  occupied  the  society’s  at- 
tention some  time,  was  decided.  Votes  by  ballot 
were  cast  for  the  Eschscholtzia  and  two  others,  less 
well  known  native  blossoms  ; that  brilliant  golden 
flower,  commonly  known  here  as  the  Californian 
Poppy,  taking  the  lead  by  a large  majority. 

The  chrysanthemum  show  of  the  California  State 
Floral  Society,  was  held  during  three  days  in  No- 
vember, in  the  new  building  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  on  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  and  was  a 
marked  success.  This  young  society,  little  more 
than  two  years  old,  has  steadily  progressed  in  favor 
and  prosperity,  promising  soon  to  be  the  mother  of 
branch  societies.  E.  S.  R. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  this 
city,  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  January.  An  in- 
teresting meeting  is  anticipated,  and  some  valuable 
papers  will  be  read  before  the  society.  Fruit-grow- 
ers, especially,  should  be  present  at  this  meeting, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  every  town  in  Western  New 
York  will  be  represented.  Fruit-growers  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  are  expected.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  displaying  all  fruits  that  may 
be  sent  for  exhibition. 


RASPBERRIES  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  the  well  known  Michigan  pomologist, 
names  the  following  varieties  of  raspberries  for  fam- 
ily use  : First,  Thompson;  second,  Turner;  third, 
Herstone;  fourth,  Golden  Queen;  fifth,  Cuthbert. 
And  with  high  culture  and  careful  winter  protection, 
Brinckle’s  Orange  may  be  added  to  the  list.  Refer- 


ring to  his  trial  the  past  year  of  different  varieties  of 
strawberries,  he  says  the  Parker  Earle  has  out- 
yielded  everything  else  among  the  ninety  or  more 
varieties  on  his  grounds.  It  also  takes  a leading  po- 
sition as  to  quality,  be,auty  and  even  size.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  largest  berries,  but  large  enough. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine is  an  art  gem.  Its  engravings  are  of  the  highest 
character.  Among  other  illustrations,  it  shows  a se- 
ries of  cartoons  along  the  base  of  each  page,  running 
through  the  whole  number,  123  of  them  in  all.  Each 
of  these  illustrations  is  but  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  width,  but  the  designs  are  so  complete  that  a 
world  of  meaning  is  conveyed.  The  subject  is  Christ- 
mas, showing  its  origin  and  history  through  the  cen- 
turies down  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  these  are 
sermons  of  wonderful  significance,  and  all  of  them* 
are  rich  in  thought.  The  matter  of  the  Magazine  is 
varied  and  most  interesting.  The  whole  number  of 
illustrations  in  the  December  number  is  two  hun. 
dred  and  twenty-eight. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

Both  the  Illinois  and  the  Michigan  State  Horticult- 
ural Societies  have  protested  against  the  classifica- 
tion assigned  to  horticulture,  as  proposed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  This  is  right, 
there  can  be  no  proper  arrangement  of  horticultural 
objects  as  now  classified  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
classification  proposed  by  the  Illinois  Society,  is  as- 
follows  : 

Department  B — Horticulture. 

Group  21  — Pomology.  Group  22 — Vegetables, 
Group  23  — Floriculture.  Group  24 — Viticulture. 
Group  25  — Arboriculture.  Group  26 — Appliances 
and  Methods  of  Horticulture. 


PLANT  DECORATIONS. 

Decorative  plants  are  extensively  used  in  Wash- 
ington, at  receptions  and  dinners.  Wagon  loads  of 
them  pass  through  the  streets  almost  daily. 

Two  thousand  Catharine  Mermet  roses  were  ar- 
ranged on  a Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  dinner  table, 
a short  time  since.  There  were  pink  candles  and 
shades  to  match.  Opposite  each  lady  guest  was  a 
little  poke  bonnet  filled  with  the  roses  and  tied  with 
a pink  ribbon,  on  which  was  painted  the  name  of  the 
guest. 


SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE. 

H.  M.  Stanley’s  article  on  the  Pigmies  appears  in 
the  January  number,  with  many  illustrations.  It 
also  contains  the  second  paper,  with  man}'  engrav- 
ings, of  Japanese  People,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  An 
engraving  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  Australia,  forms 
the  frontispiece.  It  is  a beautiful  number,  and  fulL 
of  good  articles. 


FROM  A SKATING  SONG. 

Who  chooses  may  boast  of  the  summer-time. 
Hurrah  we  cry  for  the  frost  and  rime, 

For  the  icicles  pendent  from  roof  and  eaves, 

For  snow  that  covers  the  next  year’s  sheaves  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  gleaming  glassy  lake 
Where  the  skaters  bold  their  pleasure  take  ! 

—Harper's  Young  People* 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Many  Young  Lives 

Have  been  saved  by  the  timely  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Safe, 
effective,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  always  ready,  it  is  universally 
popular.  For  the  relief  and  cure  of  colds,  coughs,  croup,  asthma, 

bronchitis,  and  consumption, 

Ayer’s 

Cherry  Pectoral 

has  long  been  the  favorite  remedy. 
It  removes  hoarseness,  soothes  the 
inflamed  membrane,  promotes  ex- 
pectoration, and  induces  repose. 

“The  merits  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  can- 
not he  over-estimated.  It  allays  inflammation 
and  soreness  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  cures 
a cough  as  no  other  medicine  can.  I speak 
from  an  extended  experience  with  those  affec- 
tions and  their  remedies.”— H.  L.  Smith,  City 
Editor  “ Helena  World”  Helena , Ark. 

“I  have  always  had  a weakness  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  in  consequence,  during 
changes  of  the  weather,  have  been  subject  to 
inflammation  of  these  organs,  causing  a distressing  cough.  Of  the  numerous  remedies  I 
have  tried,  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  affords  the  promptest  and  surest  relief.  I have  used 
it  over  thirty  years,  and  should  be  afraid  to  be  without  it.” — V.  Keller,  Monroe , Ala. 

“ I have  been  subject  to  bad  colds  all  my  life,  but  last  February  I had  the  most  severe 
cold  from  which  I ever  suffered.  When  everything  failed,  I tried  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 
and,  in  a brief  time,  was  cured.” — Charles  Kearful,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

“ During  a period  of  thirty-five  years,  I have  suffered  at  times  from  lung  trouble,  but  I 
invariably  find  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  gives  relief.”  — H.  W.  King,  Augusta , Kans. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lorvell,  Mass.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


POPULAR  OPINION 

Has  decided  that  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  of  all  blood-purifiers.  Among  the  numer- 
ous complaints  for  which  it  is  the  specific  are  pimples,  boils,  carbuncles,  scrofulous  sores, 
eczema,  humors,  headache,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  catarrh,  rheumatism,  and 
scrofulous  consumption.  For  all  diseases  originating  in  impure  blood,  medical  men  rec- 
ommend Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  in  preference  to  any  other.  Safe— pleasant— economical. 

“ For  ten  years  past  I have  prescribed  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  and  find  it  highly  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  all  disorders  of  the  blood.”— R.  R.  Boyle,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“ I regard  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  as  the  best  blood  medicine  on  earth,  and  know  of  many 
wonderful  cures  effected  by  its  use.”— J.  W.  Shields,  M.  D.,  Smithville,  Tenn. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Oo.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Has  Cured  Others,  Will  Cure  You. 


PUBLISHER'S  EE  PA  R TMENT. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  MARVEL. 

“ Cultivate  the  growth  of  constructive  imagination 
in  your  children  by  giving  them  word-pictures.” 

KINDERGARTEN  IT  HOME. 

Let  them  study  or  play,  They’ll  learn  either  way. 

THE  ONLY  MECHANICAL  SPELLER  IN  THE  WORLO. 

IT  HAS  NO  BIVAI. 

This  is  truly  the  educational  device  of  the  period. 
Will  spell  any  word  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters. 

One  touch  of  the  keys,  and  our  boys  and  girls 
are  delighted. 

Carefully  made.  Superbly  finished.  Simple,  yet 
perfect  mechanism.  Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

ALWAYS  INSTRUCTIVE.  ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT. 

IT  IS  THE  CHILD’S  BEST  COMPANION. 

This  sparkling,  spirited,  sensible  device  can  be 
purchased  at  any  notion,  book,  toy.  or  stationery  store, 
or  will  be  sent  carefully  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
One  Dollar. 

KINDERGARTEN  NOVELTY  CO.,  Ltd., 

427  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn  a. 


OHORTHAND 

I^Write  PERNIN  SHI 


Celebrated  Pernin  System ; no  Shading;  no 
Position.  Trial  LesBon  and  circulars  free. 

SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE.  Detroit,  Mich. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLYhf£M£ 

Tones,  Smooths,  Softens,  Whitens  and  Strengthens  the 
Skin.  After  shaving,  WELL  ! ! ! try  it.  Price  25c.  All 
Druggists,  or  THE  MA  Y ELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


FORCE  BEARD  OR  HAIR. 

Prof.  Dyke’s  Elixir  has  restored 


hair  on  my  head,  when  I was  perfectly, 
bald,  J.  T.  Biggs,  Bryan,  Tex.,  Oc 
8.  John  Millard,  says.  Prof.  Dyke' 


Elixir  has  produced  a heavy  moustache 
on  my  upper  lip  in  4 weeks.  My  face 
was  entirely  smooth.  Thousands  more 


EITHER  SEX.  ANYBODY. 

Prof.  Dyke’s  Elixir  grows  the  heaviest 
beard  and  hair  in  4 weeks.  Complete 
remedy,  in  bottles  or  metal  cases,  with 
the  finest  perfume  known,  for  25c,  in 
stamps  or  silver.  Worth  four  times 
this  amount.  We  mail  secure.  Address 

Smith  Mfe.Co.Palatine.IUs. 


PmiNr  the  f"reat  foot  remedy  lor  mak« 
r L.  U 1 1 1 L j ing  the  feet  Smaller.  Instant 
relief  for  cold  or  perspiring  feet.  At  Drug  and 
Shoe  Stores,  or  sent  free  on  receipt  of  50c. 
Sample  package  only  a dime.  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  Free. 

THE  PEDINE  CO. World  Building, N.  Y. 

FREE,  rvrx 

- COM t \_X  CONPCmON 


These  are  my  portraits,  and 
account  of  the  "fraudulent  air-pumps, 
lotions,  etc.,  offered  for  development, 

I will  tell  any  lady  FREE  what  I 
used  to  secure  these  change 
HEALTH  (cure  of  that 
I “tired”  feeling  and  all 
female  diseases),  Superbi 
FORM,  Brilliant  EYES? 
and  perfectly  pure  COMPLEXION  assured.  Will  send  sealed 
letter.  Avoid  advertising  frauds.  Name  this  paper,  and  address: 
Mbs.  Ella  M.  Dent,  Box  234,  Station  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T^IIiTiOW-SHAM  HOLDER,  nicely  nickel  plat- 
X ed,  full  set,  with  screws  complete,  to  any  address  for 
10c.  Agents  wanted.  T.  M.  Gandy,  Chester,  Conn. 

and  other  Mounted  Heads,  Animals,  Birds,  Fur 
Rugs,  Sioux  Relics.  Send  stamp  for  Photos  and 
List.  J.  D.  Allen,  Taxidermist,  Mandan,  N.  D. 


ELK 


SHORTHAND  Writing  thoroughly  taught  by  mail 
or  personally.  Situations  procured  all  pupils  when 
competent.  Send  for  circular.  u.C.Chaflee,  Oswego,  N Y 

DOJY’T  Lick  Stamps.  Send  $1  for  World’s  Fair  Let- 
ter Sealer,  Stamp  Sticker  and  Stamp  Box.  Agents 
wanted.  Ref.  First  N.  Bank.  West  Mfg.  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 


1 > \ FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Wash- 

X XX  X XLiXM  X IO  ington,  D.  C.  No  attorney’s 
fees  until  Patent  obtained.  Write  for  INVENTOR’S  GUIDE 


FREE 


SAMPLE  BOOK  OF  FINE  VISITING  i 
100  SCRAP  PICTURES, 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  AND  PRESENT,  _ 

ALL  2c.  CLINTON  BROS.,  CLINTONVILLf’  CONN. 


CARDS 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES  T?1)XT7I 
BEST  PREMIUMS.  X JLvXliXlj 


MT  COSTLY  OUTFIT. 

YALE  CARD  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN, 


SEND  A SLIP  OP  PAPER  the  size  of youf 
finger  and  10  cents  i n silver  for  postage,  etc., 
and  I will  mail  you  one  of  these  Solid  Rolled 
Gold  Finger  i ings  and  my  large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Rings,  Emblems  and  Novelties, 
for  Agen’s  to  sell.  |1.00  an  hour  can  easily  bo 
made  selling  these  roods.  Address  at  onceto 

CHAS.  E.  MARSHALL,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


The  Western  Pearl  Co.  will  give  away  1000  or  more  first-clasa 
safety  bicycles  (boy’s  or  girl’s  style)  for  advertising  purposes.  If 
you  want  one  on  very  easy  conditions,  without  one  cent  of  money 
for  it,  send  your  name  and  address  to  ns  for  particulars.  Address 
WESTERN  PEARL  CO.,  308  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 


COLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  X878  & 1889. 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens. 


PULISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


AUTOMATIC  REGULATORS 

For  Furnace,  Steam,  or  Hot-Water  Heaters. 

The  heater  positively  controlled  by  the  temperature  of  the  living 
rooms  of  the  house. 

An  Even  Temperature  Maintained  at  All  Times 

No  running  up  and  down  stairs  to  change  draft  of  the  furnace.  No 
colds  resulting  from  uneven  temperature.  No  waste  of  fuel  from  over- 
heated furnaces. 

Solid  comfort  during  tlie  winter  months.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalogue.  AGENTS  WANTED, 

The  regulator  is  especially  valuable  for  controlling  the  heating  appara- 
tus of  greenhouses,  obviating  the  danger  of  frozen  or  over-lieated  plants. 

CONSOLIDATED  TEMPERATURE  CONTROLLING  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  MME.  DEMOREST 

MONTHLY  FASHION  JOURNAL. 


■ ■ 
I 

i 


Beautifully  illustrated ; printed  on  the  best 
of  paper ; best  writers  and  artists 
in  the  world. 

The  Journal  contains  40  pages,  and  is  more 
interesting  to  the  ladies  than  any 
magazine  published. 

THIS  Corset  is  made  of  the  best  American 
Jean,  of  fine  style  and  finish,  and  is  Self- 
Opening.  Pull  the  cord  and  the  Corset  is  unfas- 
tened. No  Corset  equal  to  it.  Sizes  18  to  30. 
Send  one  dollar  and  we  will  send  yon  The 
J ournal  for  one  year,  and  one  of  these  very 
beautiful  and  desirable  Corsets,  post  paid,  at 
once.  State  size  wanted.  Address, 

Dsmorest  Fashion  and  Sewing  Machine  Go. 

17  "East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 


fn 


Circulars 


Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulating. 
Hundreds  in  successful  operation.  Guar- 
anteed to  hatch  a larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
hatcher.  Send  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Roofing 

GUM  ELASTIC  ROOFING  FELT  costs  only 
.$2.00  per  ioo  square  feet.  Makes  a good  roof  for  years, 
and  anyone  can  put  it  on.  Send  stamp  for  sample  and 
full  particulars. 

Gum  Elastic  Roofing  Co., 

39  & 41  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


Local  Agents  Wanted. 


OUTFIT. 


A WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL  & PERFECT 
Just  as  shown  in  cut.  3 Alphabets  of  neat  Type,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink.  Pad, 
Tweezers,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  “ HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.”  Sets  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,etc., marks  linen. 
Worth  50c.  BEWARE  of  cheap  COUNTERFEITS.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3,  60c, 
6 for  *1.  Ag’ta  wanted.  INGERS0L&  BRO..  65  CORTLANDT  ST.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


Tell  your  wife 

j_.  Every  Lady  gets  the  charming  Housekeeper’s 
£5  in  Weekly  13  weeks,  and  a beautiful  paper-cutter, 
C6. 1-1  desk  calendar,  and  blotting  25  cents 

S • (silver,  wrapped),  IF  she  sej^lffu^>  adlltosses  of 
,5  z ten  friends,  with  nund^rc^hisToiJbi\ 

^ HOUSEKEEPERJ»»i^Ki2ifetb  4 #A,lhila. 


Women  delight  in, 
one  WEEKLYjir  its 
helpful,— “ a^ffekly  feast^ 
can’t 
often  ai 
cal 
e: 


the 

htful^Teliable, 
,en.  sav^Rie,  “ You 
ow  nice  iteis  tB  imve  one  papgfllfnat  comes  as 
mg  orJr|nlpg-ttay."  Edited^y  bright,  practi- 
first-a^fimn  is  MARIQJ^iARLAND,  whose 
and  Home JL/0 s^’  and  “ Queries  and 
kly  featjugP;  but  much  is  written  BY 
, who  arflB^ftted  and  PAID  to  write  for  it. 

interejAji^^  people,  talk  about  boot*  and 

ters,  stories^rfrTively  letters  from  readers  (paid  for), 
excellent  practical  departments,— home 
work,  novelties,  dress,  cookery,  etc.  8gg“  No  FREE  sam- 
ples,—send  two  stamps.  Sixth  and  Arch,  Philadelphia. 


ONLY  DIRECTORY  ON  EARTH 

Guaranteeing  50,000  Circulation.  For  lOrts. 

I (silver)  your  name  will  be  inserted  and  copy 
mailed  you  accompanied  by  positive  proof 
that  your  name  is  sent  to  50,000  Publishers, 

. Advertisers, Mfgrs.and  others, and  from  these 
you  will  receive  hundreds,  probably  tlious- 
ands,  of  valuable  Samples,  Papers,  Hooks, 
Magazines,  etc.,  ALL  FREE.  Always  address 
AMERICAN  DIRECTORY  CO.,  BufTaio,  N.  Y. 

Vernon  Hill,  Va. — Gents:  I have  already  received 
over  1,000  parcels  of  mail,  scores  of  magazines,  etc.,  for 
which  I had  often  paid  25c  each  before.  My  experience 
proves  your  Directory  far  excels  all  others,  as  I find 
most  of  them  are  frauds  aud  cheats.  R.  T.  James. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT.. 


Useful  Books. 

We  keep  the  leading  Books  on  Horticulture,  which  we 
can  forward  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  usual  prices, 
as  follows: 

Vick’s  Home  Floriculture,  (ready  December  6th,)  $1  00 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden 2 50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  1 00 

Brill’s  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing 1 00 

Fuller’s  Practical  Forestry 1 50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1 50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making 1 50 

Home  Floriculture 1 50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule- Book,  flexible  cloth, 1 00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit 2 00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture ± 50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure 2 00 

Hop  Culture 40 

Kemp  on  Landscape  Gardening 2 50 

Onion  Cultui-e 25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measure 60 

Practical  Garden  Points 25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden 1 50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1 00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden 1 50 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Oi'chard,  1 50 

The  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist 25 

The  Rose,  H.  B.  Ellwanger, 1 25 

The  A B C of  Strawberry  Culture 40 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist 2 00 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden 1 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1 50 

Woodward’s  Gi-aperies,  etc., 1 50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South 2 00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology 3 00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People 2 00 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HORN'S 


SELF-ACTING 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations.  „ f) 

NOTICE  ok 

AUTOGRAPH  //  /A*  LABEL 

if'  AND  GET 

TH E GENUINE 


HARTSHORN)- 


WAKEFIELD'S 

COUGH  SYRUP 

A Reliable  Family  Preparation  for  the  Speedy 
Cure  of 

COUGHS,  COLDSj  ASTHMA, 

Whooping  Cough  and  Croup,  Measles, 
Pneumonia,  Lung  Fever, 

“La  Grippe,”  Etc. 

Prepared  by  G.  WAKEFIELD  & CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


ANTI-PILE, 

The  Great  Pile  Specific 

This  is  not  a patch-up  or  relief-for-the-time  medicine 
but  an  absolute  cure ; neither  is  it  new,  having  been  used 
for  years  without  a single  failure.  It  matters  not  how 
severe  or  aggravated  the  case,  or  of  how  long  standing, 
this  medicine  will  cure  it.  No  change  of  habit  or  diet  is 
required ; no  waiting  weeks  before  benefit  is  derived.  It 
acts  immediately,  relief  being  obtained  in  a few  hours. 
If  you  wish  to  test  this  medicine  send  $2.00  to  us  and  we 
will  forward  the  medicine,  and  if  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
you  aic  not  cured  will  refund  your  money.  We  want 
no  pay  if  you  are  not  cured. 

H.  KEEFER  & CO., 

STERLING,  ILLS. 

This  firm  will  do  as  they  agree.— Ed.  Vick’s  Magazine, 


EIWILLIAMS 


ITT  YOU  ARK  A.  MOTHER, 

The  Mother’s  Magazine, 

Which  is  now  in  its  58th  year,  and  is  unsectarian, 
should  be  in  your  family.  Send  five  two-cent  postage 
stamps  for  a copy.  Address, 

THE  MOTHER’S  MAGAZINE, 

835  Broadway.  New  Yorlt. 


buy  second-hand  books  of  any  kind  and  ofany- 
language , and  at  fair  prices.  There  is  now  a 
brisk  demand  for  back  numbers  of  Weeklies, 
Monthlies,  and  Quarterlies,  of  any  language,  published 
during  the  last  15  to  25  years.  Send  us  promptly,  and 
from  any  distance , a list  of  the  books  and  periodicals  you 
have.  We  may  buy  them.  A list  without  a two-cent 
postage  stamp  for  a reply  will  not  be  considered. 

Established  1840.  Murray  Templeton  & Co., 
835  Broadway,  New  York. 


SULPHfl-TBBICCfl SOAP, 


EASY  TO  USE. 


FOR  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS. 

WILL  DESTROY 

GREEN  ELY,  (RED  SPIDER  AND  MILDEW. 
NO  DAMAGE  TO  PLANTS  OR  PERSON.  Better  than  Smoking  Tobacco  Stems. 

Price,  T»y  Mall,  40  Cents  per  Can. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


ARE  SOME  PEOPLE  ALWAYS  LATE?— They  never  look  ahead  nor  think.  People 
known  to  wait  till  planting  season,  run  to  the  grocery  for  their  seeds,  and  then  repent  over  it  lor  12 
months,  rather  than  stop  and  think  what  they  will  want  for  the  garden.  If  it  is  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  or  anything  in  this  line,  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  this  year,  but  send  10  cents  for  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 
deduct  the  10  cents  from  first  order,  it  costs  nothing.  This  pioneer  catalogue  contains  3 colored  plates.  $200  in  cash 
premiums  to  those  sending  club  orders.  $1000  cash  prizes  at  one  of  the  State  Fairs.  Grand  offer,  chance  for  all. 
Made  in  different  shape  from  ever  before ; 100  pages  8j^xioj4  inches.  JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


HOW  OLD  IS  MY  BABY  ? 

If  you  will  send  us 
the  name  and  address 
of  any  baby  born  in 
1885  or  1886  and  a pos- 
tage stamp,  we  will 
mail  that  child  a sam- 
ple copy  of  “ Our 
TAttle  Ones  and 
the  Nursery the 
most  beautiful  maga- 
zine in  the  world  for 

little  people.  Address 

Sussell  Publishing  Co.,  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


ESTABLI  S.H  El  D IN  18  51. 

26000  SOLD  AND  IN  USE. 


They  combine  ELEGANCE,  DURABILITY,  and 
MODERATE  PRICES.  Among  the  many  other  IM- 
PROVEMENTS which  they  contain,  are  the  PATENT 
REPEATING  ACTION,  producing  a touch  as  delicate 
as  that  of  a Concert  Grand  Piano;  the  CAPO  D ’ASTRO 
BAR,  which  sustains  that  beautiful  singing  Equality  of 
tone,  so  wanting  in  most  Upright  Pianos ; the  MOUSE 
PROOF  PEDAL,  which  is  an  absolute  protection 
against  mice  getting  into  pianos  and  making  havoc 
with  the  felts.  Sold  on  the  most  accommodating  terms. 
Delivered  in  your  house  FREE  OF  EXPENSE  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  instruments  taken  in 
exchange.  Catlogues  and  full  information  mailed  free. 


VOSE&SONS  PIANO  Go. 

170  TREHO  NT  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


To  be  convinced  of  this 
send  to  Wm.  H.  Par’^en- 
ter,  50  State  St.,  Boi  ,on, 
Mass,  for  circulars  ex- 
plaining the  business  of 
the  Winner  Investment 
Co. 

Mailed  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. 


This  company  does  not 
handle  Farm  Mortgages, 
but  City  Investments  on- 
ly. The  Winner  Company 
has  paid  its  investors  over 
Two  Million  Dollars  in 
profits  since  1883.  without 
a single  case  of  loss. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  “US™ 

with  Ten  Cents  (silver  or  stamps)  we  will  send  you 
for  three  months,  THE  YOUNG-  IDEA,  the  brightest 
and  best  juvenile  magazine  published.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  contains  the  most  delightful  Stories. 
We  make  this  offer  to  introduce  it  only.  Address 
GRAXT  C.  WHITNEY,  Dub.,  Del  vide  re.  111. 


Established 

Chicago 


Has 


cured  many 
cases  pronounced ' 
ho  pel  ess  by  pbysi-'fl 
cians.  Send  for  Tree  | 
Boo* ’Common  Sensei 
Talk’  and  numerous 4 
testimonials.  TneyJ 
' will  convince  “ 
you. 

Cincinnati. 

CURE  CO.,  830  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


1870 


1888 


°r  ARCHITECTURE 

BUILDING!  PAINTING! 


DECORATING,  Etc.  My  100-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
sent  free.  Address  WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  23  Warren  St., 
New  York. 


BUTTON-HOLES.  RSi* 

You  can  do  all  your  button-bole  work  on  your  sewing 
machine,  with  the  FAMILY  lil  H OX-IIGLE 
ATTACHMENT.  Cost  but  little.  Send  for  sample 
of  work  and  particulars.  THE  SMITH  & EGGE 
MANUFG.  CO.,  17  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Esrsrs. 


YEARS  IN  THE 

POULTRY  YARD. 

108  Pages,  43d  Edition. 

Written  five  years  after  I bad 
learned  to  make  Hogs  and 
Poultry  a success.  A plain, 
practical  system,  easily  learn- 
ed ; describes  all  of  their  dis- 
eases and  their  remedies, 
to  make  Hens  lay 
Cholera.  Gapes  and  Roup  you  need 


not  have.  Price  25c.;  one  cent  a year  for  my 
experience.  You  can  learn  it  in  one  day.  With 
it  a free  catalogue;  25  varieties  illustrated; 
a sketch  of  my  life,  etc.  A.  M.  LANG,  Cove  Dale,  Ky. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington,  D. 
C.  No  attorney’s  fees  until  Patent  ob- 
tained, Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


-.■OARDMAN 
#l&fiRAY^ 

PIANOS 

ESTABLISHED  1837 

643  to  549  B’WAY.  over , 


RELIABLE  AND  BEST. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  them  and 
take  no  other. 

Finestin  tone,  touch  and  finish 
Selected  by  Musicians  in  pref- 
erence to  any,  on  their 

merits.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Factory  and  Warerooms, 

Arcade  to  Depot,  ALBANY,  N-  Y. 


TSl  OUI JA.  ( We-ja) 
A WONDERFUL  TALKING  GAME. 

Mysterious,  Entertaining,  Amusing,  Scientific  and  In- 
structive. The  most  wonderful  and  fascinating  parlor 
gameon  earth.  Price  $1.50;  by  express  $1,75.  Agents 
-wanted.  KENNARD  NOVELTY  CO.,  220  SOUTH 
CHARLES  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


Franklin 

Edition 

OF 

min  ns. 

A SERIES  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS  IN 

Fiction,  Biography,  Poetry,  History,  Es- 
says, etc.,  etc.,  Bound  in  Cloth,  Black 
and  Gold.  Price,  mailed,  $1.00. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  With  330 
illustrations.  Frontispiece. 

PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan.  New 
edition,  with  notes,  etc. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE 
SEA.  Marvellous  and  exciting  adventures.  By 
Jules  Verne.  Frontispiece. 

TOUR  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS 
(The) ; or.  The  Adventures  of  Phileas  Fogg,  Esq., 
and  his  Friends.  By  Jules  Verne. 

CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  With  chronological  tables. 

WAVERLY,  ETC.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  one 
volume. 

IVANHOE  and  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES.  By  Sir 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  two  vols.  in  one. 

ROB  ROY  (a  Historical  Romance),  and  ROKEBY  (a 
Poem).  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  two  books  in 
one  volume. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS  : VOICES  OF  THE 
NIGHT,  ETC.  Ballads,  Poems  on  Slavery. 

BRYANT’S  (W.  Cullen)  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Including  Thanatopsis,  and  other  earlier  poems. 
Frontispiece. 

POE’S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS.  With  a graphic  Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ing- 
ram. Portrait. 

KNICKERBOCKER’S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK 
A Delightful  History  of  the  Dutch  Settlers.  By 
Washington  Irving. 

SKETCH  BOOK  (The).  A Series  of  Sketches  illus- 
trating English  and  American  Life  and  Character. 
By  Washington  Irving. 

DICKENS’  ADVENTURES  OF  OLIVER  TWIST. 
Large-type  edition.  Frontispiece. 

DICKENS'  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  Large-type 
edition.  Frontispiece. 

CRAIG'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the 
English  Language.  Containing  100,000  words  and 
700  engravings. 

LUCILE.  A Poem.  By  Owen  Meredith.  Large-type 
edition. 

REVISED  NEW  TESTAMENT  (The).  Compared 
with  the  most  Ancient  Authorities.  Large-type 
edition. 

ADAM  BEDE.  A Novel.  By  George  Eliott.  Fron- 
tispiece. 

SHE.  A History  of  Adventure.  By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. 


GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  a Life 
of  the  Author  and  Notes  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Frontispiece. 

KENILWORTH  AND  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SKETCHES  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Fully  il- 
lustrated. 

WILLIAM  COWPER’S  POEMS.  Of  him  Hazlitt 
has  said  that  his  poems  can  hardly  be  forgotten  but 
with  the  language  itself. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  The  most  interest- 
ing , romantic,  picturesque,  and  graceful  of  Scott’s 
great  poems. 

DICKENS:  THE  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS  OF 
THE  PICKWICK  CLUB.  The  name  Pickwick 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  cluster  of  houses 
which  formed,  we  are  told,  the  last  resting  stage  for 
coaches  going  to  Bath. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  “ Of  all  my  books,”  said 
Dickens,  “ I like  this  the  best.” 

NICHOLAS  NICKELBY.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Nov- 
el readers’  great  favorite. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  of  all  Dickens’  writings. 

VERY  LITTLE  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 
A book  written  for  the  youngest  children  in  words  of 
one  syllable. 

AURORA  LEIGH.  By  Mrs.  Browning.  The  most 
mature  of  her  works,  into  which  her  highest  con- 
victions upon  life  and  art  are  entered. 

ROBERT  ELSMERE.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
A well  printed  edition  of  this  celebrated  philosophi- 
cal novel,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  English 
classic. 

BOY’S  OWN  BOOK.  Scientific,  recreative,  out-door 
and  in-door  exercises  and  diversions.  The  standard 
book  on  the  subject. 

BROWNING’S  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Excellent  se- 
lections of  the  brightest  thoughts  and  poems  of  Mrs. 
B.,  with  blanks  for  autographs. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Be- 
ing a storehouse  of  similies,  allegories,  and  anec- 
dotes, by  R.  Newton. 

MRS.  BROWNING’S  POEMS,  with  notes  by  Tuck- 
erman.  “ The  English  love  to  call  her  Shakes- 
peare’s daughter.” — Stedman. 


Any  of  the  above  mailed  on  receipt  of  price, $1.00 

Vick’s  Magazine  one  year, I,25 

Any  one  of  the  ahove  and.  Vick’s  Magazine  one  year  for  only  ■ ■ $1»50» 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


THE  LATEST  M BEST  NOVELTY. 

A SPLENDID 

« PINK- CARNATION.* 

See  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  i8gi . 

Hi lefts  Monthly  Magazine 


Tire  Best  cixTcl  Cheapest 

Hortictiltuiral  Magazine. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  1891. 

The  Yearly  Subscription  Price  of  the  Magazine  is  $1.25,  but  to  every  subscriber  we  shall 
present  one  of  the  following  books,  as  may  be  designated : 

ist,  MYSELF.  This  is  the  beautiful  illustrated  poem  first  sent  out  last  year.  New  sub- 
scribers will  find  it  a beautiful  gem,  and  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  Magazine. 

2d,  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  POINTS,  a book  containing  articles  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced cultivators  on  Village  Improvements  and  the  cultivation  of  many  kinds  of  Flowering 
Plants,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

3d,  A,  B,  C OF  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE,  written  by  T.  B.  Terry,  a practical 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject  and  knows  how  to  instruct  and 
interest  his  readers. 

Either  one  of  the  above  premiums  will  be  given  to  single  subscribers  sending  $1.25,  the 
amount  of  yearly  subscription. 

CLUBS  OF  FOUR. 

For  a club  of  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  our  Portfolios  of  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers,  in  large  quarto 
form,  with  six  large,  beautiful  colored  plafes  with  letter  press  descriptions. 

CLUBS  OF  FIVE. 

For  a club  of  five  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  new  book,  Home  Floriculture , by  E.  E.  Rexford,  a val- 
uable work  on  the  cultivation  of  garden  and  house  plants. 

CLUBS  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  PREMIUMS. 

Clubs  of  five  subscribers  without  premiums  will  be  sent  for  five  dollars,  and  any  additional 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

CLUBS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

Any  person  sending  one  hundred  subscriptions  at  $1.25  each,  without  premiums,  on  or  before 
June  ist,  1891,  a cash  prize  of  $75  will  be  given  and  for  fifty  subscriptions  at  the  same  rate  a prize 
of  $30  in  cash. 

For  a club  of  one  hundred  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  to  have  one  of  the 
premiums  offered  to  single  subscribers,  a cash  prize  of  $30  will  be  given,  and  for  fifty  subscribers 
at  the  same  rate,  a cash  prize  of  $13. 

CLUBS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED. 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  as  above,  over  one  hundred,  an 
extra  prize  of  $13  will  be  given,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  the  largest  number,  over  fifty  and 
less  than  one  hundred,  there  will  be  an  additional  prize  of  $5. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Many  a family  has 
genuine  philanthropy 
and  of  modern  aids, 
not  avail  of  them. 


been  raised  by  the 
of  modern  progress 
But  many  people  do 
They  jog  along  in 


their  old  ways  until  they  are  stuck  fast  in  a mire  of  hopeless  dirt. 
Friends  desert  them,  for  they  have  already  deserted  themselves  by 
neglecting  their  own  best  interests.  Out  of  the  dirt  any  house  can  be 
quickly  brought  by  the  use  of  SAPOLIO.  which  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 


NATURE’S  ELECTRICITY.  YOU  INHALE  IT  I AT  ONCE  A WARMING,  GENIAL  GLOW 
PERVADES  THE  SYSTEM.  DISUSED  AIR  CELLS  OPEN  UP  TO  RECEIVE  AND  RETAIN 
THIS  NOURISHMENT.  THE  CHEST  EXPANDS.  THE  HEAD  GETS  CLEAR.  YOU  CAN 
THINK.  BETTER  STILL  YOU  CAN  TURN  YOUR  THOUGHT  TO  ACTION.  THIS  IS 
GETTING  WELL  IN  NATURE’S  WAY.  YOUR  VIGOR  BECOMES  YOUR  REMEDY. 


A BOOK  OF  200  PAGES  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  RESTORED  TO  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH  IN  THIS  WAY.  IT  IS  FILLED  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER  WITH 
SIGNED  ENDORSEMENTS. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT  ENTI  RELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  ANY  ONE  WHO 
WILL  WRITE  TO 

DRS.  STARKEY  &.  PALEN,  No.  1529  arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cau 


60  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


POISON 

IN  TOILET  SOAPS! 

m ■■■I.  — — — mmmmammmmmo 


Attention  is  directed  to  this  Paragraph  from 
“The  Times,”  London,  England: — 

“DANGEROUS  SOARS.— At  a recent  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine , Dr.  Reveil  read  a paper  on  the  necessity  of  preventing 
Chemists  and  Perfumers  from  selling  poisonous  or  dangerous  Soaps. 
To  show  the  danger  there  is  in  allowing  their  unchecked  sale  he 
said,  ‘ 1 need  but  state  that  arsenic,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
tartar  emetic,  and  potassa  caustica,  form  part  of  their  ingredients , 
whilst  they  are  coloured  green  by  the  sesquioocide  of  chromium,  or  of 
a rose  colour  by  the  bisulphur et  of  mercury  ( vermilion) ; some  con- 
tain 30  per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter,  such  as  lime  or  plaster,  and 
others  contain  nitrogenous  matter,  which  causes  a chronic  inflam  ■ 
mation  of  the  skin- ? ’ 9 

The  injury  to  the  skin  and  complexion  resulting  from  the  use  of  these  Soaps  is 
seldom  attributed  to  the  real  cause,  so  that,  unfortunately,  the  mischief  proceeds 
until  too  often  the  beauty  of  the  complexion  is  ruined,  and  even  the  general  health 
impaired. 

With  the  fullest  confidence  the  Proprietors  of  PEARS’  SOAP  recommend 
their  specialty.  They  do  not  claim  that  it  is  the  only  pure  Soap,  but  one  of  the  very 
few  offered  to  the  Public.  It  would  be  easy  to  become  self  laudatory  in  this  re- 
spect, but  the  following  evidence  is  likely  to  prove  much  more  convincing. 


From  Professor  JOHN  ATTFIELD 

Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain ; 
Author  of  a Manual  of  General , Medical,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

“ I have  annually,  for  the  past  ten  years,  made  an  independent 
analysis  of  PEARS’  SOAP , and  have  not  found  it  to  vary  in 
quality  or  in  composition.  It  contains  neither  excess  of  alkali 
nor  of  moisture,  and  it  is  free  from  artificial  colouring  matter. 
A better,  purer,  or  more  usefully  durable  Soap  cannot 
be  made.” 


JUir  Insist  on  having  Pears’  Soap.  Substitutes  are  sometimes 
recommended  by  druggists  and  shopkeepers  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  more  profit  out  of  you. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAMS,  1873. 


I . Baker  & Co.’s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 


oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble . 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAKER  & CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Yes,  Ethel,  my  Marchal  *ft  Smith  Piano  is  a 

beautiful  instrument.  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  pure, 
the  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  elegant,  that 
not  another  thing  can  I wish  for.  I wrote  to  the  fac- 
tory, and  told  them  just  what  I wanted,  and  they  select- 
ed it,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  trial,  agreeing:  to  take  It 
back  and  pay  all  the  freights  If  I did  not  like 
It.  But  I could  not  be  better  suited  if  I had  a thousand 
to  choose  from.  My  dear,  when  you  want  a Piano 
or  an  Organ,  send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have 


[ PIANOS  FROM  $150  to  $1500.' 
[ORGANS  FROM  $35  to  $500. 


THE  MARCHAL  & SMITH  PIANO  CO., 

235  E.  21st  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Straws  show 

which  way  the  wind 
blows.  Watch  them — 
and  be  convinced.  When  you  see  all  sorts 
of  washing  powders  patterned 
after  Pear  line;  when  you  see  it 
imitated  in  appearance,  in  name, 
in  everything  except  merit;  when 
you  find  three  persons  using  Pearl - 
ine  where  two  used  it  a year  ago;  when  you  hear  it  as 
a household  word  with  the  best  housekeepers ; when 
you  find  its  former  enemies  now  its  staunchest  friends ; 
-then  you  may  know  the  wind  is  taking  you  along 
toward  Pearline. 

Why  not  go  with  it  ? You  are  losing  money  by 
trying  to  head  the  other  way ; money,  and  labor, 
and  time  and  patience. 

Go  with  the  rest — use  Pearline — and  you  stop 
losing,  and  begin  to  gain.  Millions  realize  that  there 
is  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose — with 
Pearline. 

Peddlers  and  some  grocers  will  tell  you,  “ this  is  as  good 
the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — but  what  a 
Pearline.  199  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


, -0 1 * Peddlers 

.Blowing 


SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Published  by  JAMES  W 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


Over  26,000  sold  and  in  use. 

They  combine  ELEGANCE,  DURABILITY, 
and  MODERATE  PRICES.  Among  the  many 
other  IMPROVEMENTS  which  they  contain,  are 
the  PATENT  REPEATING  ACTION,  producing 
a touch  as  delicate  as  that  of  a Concert  Grand 
Piano;  the  CAPO  D’ ASTRO  BAR,  which  sustains 
that  beautiful  singing  quality  of  tone,  so  want- 
ing in  most  Upright  Pianos ; the  MOUSE  PROOF 
PEDAL,  which  is  an  absolute  protection  against 
mice  gettingintopionos  andmaking  havoc  with 
the  felts.  Sold  on  the  most  accommodat’g  terms. 
Delivered  in  your  house  FREE  OF  EXPENSE 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  instruments 
taken  in  exchange.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

VOSE  & SOIVS  PIANO  CO., 

1TO  Tremont  Street,  - Boston,  Mass. 


PHORTHAND 

l3write  PERNIN  SHI 


Celebrated  Pernin  System ; no  Shading ; no 
■ Position.  Trial  Lesson  and  circulars  free. 

SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


Harness  Dressing 


CHOICE  ANDUNIQUE 

PLANTS. 

A NEW  COLLECTION  FOR 

FORTY  CEI3TS. 

Containing  one  each  New  Cattley 
Guava,  Curious  Air  Plant,  a pretty 
Orchid,  Fern  and  Palm.  Also  a gen- 
erous quantity  of  our  Long  Spanish 
Moss.  Address,  R.  I>.  HOYT, 
The  Nurseries,  Seven  Oaks,  Fla. 


A GREAT  HUMORIST. 

No  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent ^lay  has  achieved  a 
greater  reputation  forwit, 
humor  and  pathos  than 
the  inimitable  M.  Quad, 
of  The  Detroit  Free 
Press.  His  fame  and 
popularity  are  universal. 
He  is  strikingly  original, 
naturally  and  spontane- 
ously funny.  His  humor 
is  always  clean  and 
wholesome,  never  de- 
scending to  the  coarse  or 
vulgar.  There  is  wisdom 
with  his  wit — strong  com- 
mon sense  mixed  with 
racy,  unctuous  humor,  which  makes  his  articles  won- 
drously  pleasing  to  the  general  reader.  M.  Quad  writes 
exclusively  for  The  Free  Press. 

As  a family  newspaper  The  Free  Press  is  unex- 
celled; it  occupies  a unique  place  in  journalism.  It  is 
famous  for  its  original  literary  features,  prize  stories, 
sketches,  etc.  It  furnishes  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment for  every  member  of  the  home  circle.  Special 
features  are  “ The  Household,”  a four-page  supplement 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Eva  Best  and  devoted  to  home  in- 
terests, and  “ Merry  Times,”  for  the  little  ones,  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Margaret  Eytinge.  Many  new  and 
attractive  features  are  promised  for  the  coming  year. 

The  price  of  The  Weekly  Free  Press  is  $1.00  per 
year.  Among  the  many  “ Special  Offers  ” the  follow- 
ing are  notable  : 

The  Weekly  Free  Press  and  the  Home  Magazine 
— a handsome  24-page  monthly,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan — each  one  year  for  $1.10. 

The  Weekly  Free  Press  and  The  Free  Press’ 
Art  Album  — containing  six  beautiful  pictures  — for 
$1.10. 

No  one  can  go  astray  by  subscribing  for  The  Free 
Press  ; it  is  a constant  source  of  delight.  Send  to  the 
publishers  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  a specimen  copy. 


An  Ocean  Delicacy  with  a Sea-breeze  Freshness. 

McMENAMIN  & CO.’S 

DEVIIvED  crabs 


[In  their  natural  shells).  Served  at  least  once  a week 
they  make  a grateful  change  in  the  family  diet 

A delicious  Entree.  A Royal  Supper  dish. 
Can  be  served  hot  or  cold.  Ask  your  Grocer  all  about  them. 

McMENAMIN  & CO., Hampton, Va. 


S 


PRAY  IfiUB  FRUIT  TREES  i VINES 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears  Cherries,  EXCELSIOR  arTFlTS® 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  LAUH-tflUII  OHHIS. 

PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PR  ICES.  Catalogueshow- 
ing all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Large  stock  of  Fr  uit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  Will.  teTAHL,  Quincy,  Ills. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


b m maju^jLii  nmanninamm  mxim«  ■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


IF  YOU  WANT  A PIANO  “ORGAN 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  of  us,  no 
matter  where  you  live. 

Yes,  my  dear,  your  Marchal  & Smith  Piano 
is  a delightful  one,  the  tone  is  so  sweet  and  pure, 
the  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  elegant 
that  nothing  is  left  to  wish  for.  Their  Organs, 
| too,  are  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  their  Pianos. 


PIANOS  Viloo? 


ORGANS $35  to 


$500. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

FliLKTO  CO., 

235  EAST  21st  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


INJ8QI 


JFORJtHE 

Hal  r&  Skin. 

An  elegant  dressing  exqusitely  perfumed,  removes  all 
impurities  from  the  scalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray 
hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow  Thick,  Soft  and  Beau- 
tiful. Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts, 
burns,  bruises,  sprains,  &c.  All  Druggists  or  by  Mail, 
bO  Cts.  BARCLAY  & CO,  44  Stone  St.  New  York. 


S.  JEFFERY. 
Mre.Cn 


NEW  ENGLAND 
BRANCH  HOUSE 
173  (olumbus  Ave. 
0O5TOH 
MSS, 


AMERICAN 


RAMBLERS 


Off*1""  highest  grade  made.  2^x4 

uEnticman  (§>  illustrated  <3'm  tree. 


THE  QUEEN’S  LATEST  OFFER. 

A Free  Education  or  One  Year’s  Travel  In  Europe. 

In  The  Queen  s “ Word  Contest”  which  the  publishers  of  that  magazine  announce  as  the  last  one  they 
WIkLn?VER  ?FF,EIV.  ^ ^P,1iee  Education,  consisting  of  a Three  Years’  Course  in  any  Canadian  or  American  Seminary 
or  College,  including  all  expenses,  tuition  and  board,  to  be  paid  bv  the  publishers  of  The  Queen,  or  One  Year 
Abroad,  consisting  of  One  Entire  Year  s Travel  in  Europe,  all  expenses  to  be  paid,  will  be  given  to  the  person 
sending  them  the  largest  list  of  words  made  from  the  text  which  is  announced  in  the  first  issue  of  The  Queen.  A 
special  deposit  of  $750  has  been  made  in  The  Dominion  Bank  of  Canada,  to  carry  out  this  offer.  Many  other  and 
valuable  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  order  of  merit.  The  publishers  of  The  Queen  have  made  their  popular  family 
magazine  famous  throughout  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  the  liberal  prizes  given  in  their  previous  com- 
petitions, and  as  this  will  positively  be  the  last  one  offered,  they  intend  to  make  it  excel  all  others  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  prizes.  Send  six  two  cent  U.  S.  stamps  for  copy  of  The  Queen  containing  the  text,  complete 
rules  and  list  of  prizes. 


Address  THE  CANADIAN  QUEEN,  “X,”  Toronto,  Canada. 


'HE  GREAT  EAE  BEAUTIFIER. 

/ Assures  Instant  Brilliancy,  Beauty  and 
Strength  to  the  Eye 

Positive  cure  for  Bloodshot  and  Red  and  Diseased  Eye- 
lids. Eminent  Oculists’  examination  and  samples  free 
at  Main  Office,  45  E.  20tli  Street,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Leading  Druggists  and  Toilet  Bazaars.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Guaranteed  positively  harmless.  Price  SI  .OO 

T3ILLOW-SHAM  HOLDER,  nicely  nickel  plat- 
A ed,  full  set,  with  screws  complete,  to  any  address  for 
10c.  Agents  wanted.  T.  M.  Gandy,  Chester,  Conn. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY 


FORCHAPPED  HANDS  AND  FACE.  Tones, Smooths, 
Softens,  Whitens  and  Strengthens  the  Skin.  After 
shaving,  If  ELL  ! ! ! try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  Drug- 
gists, or  THE  MALELL-HOPP  CO.,  CLEVELAN  D,  O. 

, f WALL  PAPERS  BY  MAIL. 

Save  half  or  more,  as  we  sell  at  Factory  Prices  and 
select  from  best  Factories  only. 

Pretty  Patterns  with  Match  Borders,  - 3 to  5c.  per  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt,  with  Match  Borders,  - 5 to  20c.  per  roll. 
6 to  18  in.  Gilt  Borders,  to  Match  Papers,  2 to  3c.  per  yd. 
4 to  9 in.  Borders,  without  gilt,  to  Match  Papers,  lc.  per  yd. 
Send  Six  Cents  in  Stamps,  for  100  samples. 

Agents  Wanted. 

F.  H.  CADY,  305  High  St-,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRAPE 


acara 

i e 


and  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 

Warranted  true.  Low- 
est rates.  Introducers 

of  the  new  Black  Grape 


EATOW. 

Also  other  SMALL  FR  UITSo  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FllEBOMA,  N0Y. 


VINES 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Franklin 

Edition 

OF 

POP  EM  IK 

A SERIES  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS  IN 

Fiction,  Biography,  Poetry,  History,  Es- 
says, etc.,  etc.,  Bound  in  Cloth,  Black 
and  Gold.  Price,  mailed,  $1.00. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  With  330 
illustrations.  Frontispiece. 

PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan.  New 
edition,  with  notes,  etc. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE 
SEA.  Marvellous  and  exciting  adventures.  By 
Jules  Verne.  Frontispiece. 

TOUR  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS 
(The) ; or.  The  Adventures  of  Phileas  Fogg,  Esq., 
and  his  Friends.  By  Jules  Verne. 

CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  With  chronological  tables. 

WAVERLY,  ETC.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  one 
volume. 

IVANHOE  and  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES.  By  Sir 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  two  vols.  in  one. 

ROB  ROY  (a  Historical  Romance),  and  ROKEBY  (a 
Poem).  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  two  books  in 
one  volume. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS  : VOICES  OF  THE 
NIGHT,  ETC.  Ballads,  Poems  on  Slavery. 

BRYANT’S  (W.  Cullen)  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Including  Thanatopsis,  and  other  earlier  poems. 
Frontispiece. 

POE’S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS.  With  a graphic  Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ing- 
ram. Portrait. 

KNIGKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK 
A Delightful  History  of  the  Dutch  Settlers.  By 
Washington  Irving. 

SKETCH  BOOK  (The).  A Series  of  Sketches  illus- 
trating English  and  American  Life  and  Character. 
By  Washington  Irving. 

DICKENS’  ADVENTURES  OF  OLIVER  TWIST. 
Large-type  edition.  Frontispiece. 

DICKENS'  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  Large-type 
edition.  Frontispiece. 

CRAIG’S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the 
English  Language.  Containing  100,000  words  and 
700  engravings. 

LUCILE.  A Poem.  By  Owen  Meredith.  Large-type 
edition. 

REVISED  NEW  TESTAMENT  (The).  Compared 
with  the  most  Ancient  Authorities.  Large-type 
edition. 

ADAM  BEDE.  A Novel.  By  George  Eliott.  Fron- 
tispiece. 

SHE.  A History  of  Adventure.  By  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. 


GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  a Life: 
of  the  Author  and  Notes  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Frontispiece. 

KENILWORTH  AND  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SKETCHES  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Fully  il- 
lustrated. 

WILLIAM  COWPER’S  POEMS.  Of  him  Hazlitt 
has  said  that  his  poems  can  hardly  be  forgotten  but 
with  the  language  itself. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  The  most  interest- 
ing , romantic,  picturesque,  and  graceful  of  Scott’s, 
great  poems. 

DICKENS:  THE  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS  OF 
THE  PICKWICK  CLUB.  The  name  Pickwick 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  cluster  of  houses 
which  formed,  we  are  told,  the  last  resting  stage  for 
coaches  going  to  Bath. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  “ Of  all  my  books,”  said 
Dickens,  “ I like  this  the  best.” 

NICHOLAS  NICKELBY.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Nov- 
el readers’  great  favorite. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  ©f  all  Dickens’  writings. 

VERY  LITTLE  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 
A book  written  for  the  youngest  children  in  words  of 
one  syllable. 

AURORA  LEIGH.  By  Mrs.  Browning.  The  most: 
mature  of  her  works,  into  which  her  highest  con- 
victions upon  life  and  art  are  entered. 

ROBERT  ELSMERE.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
A well  printed  edition  of  this  celebrated  philosophi- 
cal novel,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  English. 

BOY’S  OWN  BOOK.  Scientific,  recreative,  out-door- 
and  in-door  exercises  and  diversions.  The  standard; 
book  on  the  subject. 

BROWNING’S  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Excellent  se- 
lections of  the  brightest  thoughts  and  poems  of  Mrs. 
B.,  with  blanks  for  autographs. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Be- 
ing a storehouse  of  similies,  allegories,  and  anec- 
dotes, by  R.  Newton. 

MRS.  BROWNING’S  POEMS,  with  notes  by  Tuck- 
erman.  “ The  English  love  to  call  her  Shakes- 
peare’s daughter.” — Steelman. 


Any  of  the  above  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  -------  $i.og> 

Vick’s  Magazine  one  year,  - --  -.  - - 1.25 

Any  one  of  the  above  and  Vick’s  Magazine  one  year  for  only  - - $1.50« 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEBAR  1'MENI'. 


A Question  of  Scales. 

When  a common  sense  farmer  makes  up  liis  mind  to  buy  a Scale,  he  is  not 
governed  by  the  price  he  has  to  pay,  but  certain  things  about  a Scale  which  he 
knows  go  largely  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  him  in  the  long  run.  The  market  is 
flooded  with  cheap  Scales,  sold  at  almost  any  price  by  manufacturers  who  claim 
almost  everything  for  their  Scale  and  prove  nothing ; who  claim  to  be  selling  a 
high  priced  article  for  little  or  nothing,  when  their  cry  of  66 DOWN  WITH  HIGH 
PRICES’’  is  simply  a blind  to  get  a big  price  for  an  almost  worthless  article. 

The  manufacturer  of  Scales  requires  years  of  experience,  a large  capital, 
and  the  most  skillful  workmen.  We  will  not  compete  in  price  with  the  cheap 
JOHN  articles  that  are  sold  for  less  money  than  a first-class  Scale  can  be  manu- 
factured for.  We  will  make  to  any  Alliance  farmer  a proposition  whereby  he  can 
buy  of  us  at  a fair  price  as  perfect  a Scale  as  can  be  made,  which  we  w ill  not  only 
warrant,  but  deliver  at  his  railroad  station  free  of  freight.  We  will  give  him  a 
satisfactory  length  of  time  to  try  the  Scale  before  paying,  and  if  not  satisfactory 
it  shall  remain  subject  to  our  order  and  at  no  expense  to  him.  We  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  our  FITE  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  with  Beam  Box,  brass  nickel 
plated  Tare  Beam,  and  our  patent  Corner  Irons.  The  price  of  this  Scale  is 
$60.00,  and  we  warrant  it  for  five  years  and  guarantee  it  to  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  make  all  sizes,  and  for  free  catalogue  and  price  list,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

An  Opportunity  for  All! 


At  One  of  tlie  State  Fairs ! 

$200,00  CASH  OFFERS 

TO  BENDERS  OE  CLUBS  FOR  SEEDS. 

See  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1891  for  Full  Particulars. 

To  any  person  who  has  or  wants  a paying  garden  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Colored  plates  of  Hydrangea,  Sunrise  Amaranthus,  and  Potatoes.  One  hundred 
pages  8^  x 10%  inches,  new  shape,  new  arrangement.  Price  ten  cents,  but  it 
COSTS  NOTHING,  for  you  may  deduct  the  ten  cents  from  first  order.  Don’t  fail  to 
see  the  Club  Premiums  on  page  4 and  3d  cover  page  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  i8gi. 
Free  to  all  who  purchased  in  1890. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEBAR  TMENT. 


hardy  4 Perpetual”  poqpc 

We  IfW  btoomlnj,  3 ySr  old  "mtsyTHAT 

plants  thatreqmgnmeto^but^ood 


Plants  that  will  delight  everyone  in  everyway  so- 
cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  so  choice 
rosarian6  Stfn16?  scrutiny  of  the  most  critical 
newesf ^°  !-ct'on  contains  only  the  finest  and 
?™fn„ scuts  in  cultivation,  among  which  are  the  fol- 

verv  ll?cf^AIjtFRED  tOLOMB,  a grand  rose, 
veiy  laige  and  extremely  fragrant,  carmine  crimson. 
ULRICH  BRUNER,  an  eleg  nt  flower, 
finer  in  every  way  than  “Genl.  Jacqueminot,” 
pigm^herry'  exquisite.  GLOIRE  BE 
the  most  lovely  shade  of  carmine, 
AC|?WaIge  and  fragrant.  JEAN  EIAB- 
AIJ1J,  fiery  crimson,  shaded  with  black,  rich 
and  velvety.  This  variety  approaches  a 
?iuic*H,rose  most  nearly  ot  any.  MAGNA 
UiAltTA,  immense  flowers,  the  largest  rose 
grown,  rich  dark  pink,  superb.  MARIE 
I*-*  * MANN,  crimson  vermilion,  exquisitely 
Shaded  and  richly  perfumed  ; no  collection  is 
complete  without  it.  Single  plants  of 
the  above  named  sorts  will  be  furnished 
for  50  cents  each,  or  the  6 for  §2.50,  or 
12  plants,  in  12  best  sorts  (includ- 
ing the  above),  for  - - $4.0(1 

25  plants,  in  12  best  sorts  (includ- 
ing the  above),  for  - - 7.00- 

100  plants,  in  25  best  sorts  (includ- 
ing the  above),  for  - 25.00 

WE  OFFER  ALSO  SOME  EX- 
QUISITE NOVEETIES  AND 
ODDITIES  in  NEW  JAPANESE 
FORMS  of  this  charming  flower. 
They  form  a most  unique  group,  and  will 
be  found  invaluable  on  account  of  the 
rich  decorative  effects  produced.  The 
foliage  is  particularly  attractive,  very 
dark  glossy  green,  shining  as  if  var- 
nished, studded  with  large  single  beauti- 
ful flowers,  4 inches  across,  in  the  wild- 
est profusion ; they  flower  from  early 
summer  until  autumn,  and  are  succeed- 
ed by  large  bright  colored  crimson  seed 
pods,  so  showy  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  plants  are  more  effective  in 
flower  or  fruit.  RUGO^A  RUBRA, 
deep  rose,  borne  in  large  clusters.  RU- 
GOSA  ALBA,  the  famous  white  va- 
riety. Mcl.  GEORGES  BRUANT, 
very  rare;  long  slender  white  pointed, 
buds,  very  fragrant.  Price  Si  .00’ 
each,  the  3 sorts  for  $£.50 ; 
$9.00  per  dozen. 

, „ PERSIAN  YEEEOW,  the  finest- 

bright  yellow,  hardy  rose,  foliage  faintly  scented  like  the  sweet  briar.  Price  75  cents  each,  3 for  $£.00, 
$6.00  per  dozen.  Md.  PEANT1ER,  “the  snow  white  rose,”  the  finest  white  for  bedding  in  masses  or  for 
cemetery  planting.  A perfect  snowball  when  in  bloom.  Price  50  cents  each,  6 for  $£.50;  $4.00  per 
dozen.  By  freight  or  express  at  above  prices.  By  Mail  on  account  of  their  large  size  3 cents  each 
must  be  added  for  Postage  and  Packing  ; safe  arrival  guaranteed  to  any  P.  O.  in  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Go  best  and  cheapest  by  mail  except  in  large  quantities  and  in  near  vicinity.  ORDER  AT  ONCE.  Can  be- 
planted  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  ground  ; full  instructions  for  cultivation  sent  with  each  order,  also  a copy  of  our 
large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  ALE  THE  BEST  NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.  It  is  very  complete, 
handsomely  illustrated,  artistic,  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  Sent  free  to  all  readers  of" 
Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine  inclosing  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Address,  mentioning  Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

F.  R.  PIERSON,  ^ SEEDS  M AN*,  ° Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  ° P.  0.  Box 


ROSES  PLAWsf"*.uJtf 

Finely  Grown  Stock.  All  the  Best,  New  and  Standard  Varieties  of  Koses. 

J.  B.  Verrone;  Mme,  Martha  du  Bourg;  Mme.  August 
Legros;  Mme.  Phillip  Kuntz;  May  Rivers;  Oscar  II.; 
Mrs.  James  Wilson,  (the  Yellow  Me r met.) 

We  offer  club  organizers  everywhere  extra  inducements. 

$10  order  by  express  secures  $8  worth  of  Plants  Free. 

88  order  secures  $6  worth  Free.  Larger  orders  in  proportion. 

20  Roses,  fine  variety,  all  labeled  $l  18  ehryganthemums,  all  labeled  $1 
20  Geraniums,  “ $1  15  Carnations,  “ $1 

12  Varieties  of  Begonias,  gl  | 12  Hybrid  Roses,  “ 81 

12  Fancy  Roses  $2,  worth  $2.50,  something  new. 

Our  new  illustrated  Catalogue  contains  much  valuable  information.  Write 
for  it  and  secure  a check  for  the  celebrated  Rose,  MRS.  JAMES  WILSON, 
to  be  given  Free  with  first  order.  Address 

CAUSE  & BSSSELLhsillTco. RICHMOND,  IND. 


OPIUM 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Offi 


and  Whiskey  Habits 

cured  at  home  with- 
out pain.  Book  of  par- 
ticulars sent  FREE. 
B.M. WOOLLEY, M.D. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Office  104%  Whitehall  St. 


Vick’s  Seeds  never  disappoint. 
Ask  any  one  that  ever  planted 
them 


PULISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


$600  STEAM  LAUNCH 

FREE! 


HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  WEIOH? 

We  will  give  over?  person  making  a purchase  of  us  by  July  1st,  18a* 
a GUESS  on  Us  weight,  the  ono  guessing 


LARGEST  WORKS  OF  THE  KINO 


fHE  DAVIS  BOAT  & OAR  COMPANY,  IN  AMERICA. 

This  Launch  will  not  be  completed  until  al!  guesses  are  in. 


DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  L 


AUTOMATIC  REGULATORS 

For  Furnace,  Steam,  or  Hot-Water  Heaters. 

The  heater  positively  controlled  by  the  temperature  of  the  living 
rooms  of  the  house. 

An  Even  Temperature  Maintained  at  All  Times. 

No  running  up  and  down  stairs  to  change  draft  of  the  furnace.  No 
colds  resulting  from  uneven  temperature.  No  waste  of  fuel  from  over- 
heated furnaces. 

Solid  comfort  during1  the  winter  months#  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalogue.  AGENTS  WANTED, 

The  regulator  is  especially  valuable  for  controlling  the  heating  appara- 
tus of  greenhouses,  obviating  the  danger  of  frozen  or  over-lieated  plants. 

CONSOLIDATED  TEMPERATURE  CONTROLLING  CO.  MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


(NTIL  a suitable  name  is 
we  shall  call  this  To* 
mate  No.  400. 

Read  the 
terms  of 
compe- 
tition 
be- 
low. 


THie  No.  “400”  is  the  largest 
and  heaviest  Tomato  Known.  In 
fact  it  is  so  solid  as  to 


son 


The 
average 
Weight  of 
tins  Tomatois 
nearly  2 lbs,  each, 


fruit  one^^ 
third  natural  size, 

We  will  pay  $250.00  for  the  best  nairte  suggested  for  this  grand  new  'Tomato, 

o„fircn,asers,  3Te  entitled  to  send  in  a name'foreach  and  every  packet  they  buy.  The  names  can  be  sent  in  any  time  befo 
189  and  will  be  considered  by  a capable  and  disinterested  committee  of  three,  who  shall  award  the  pru 
van  directions  and  conditions  for  entering  the  names  for  competition  will  be  given  on  every  packet  of  seed'. 


25  cts.  per  packet,  free  toy  mail. 

...  B.e  packet  or  more,  we  will  also  send  without  charge  a copy  Of  OOT 

w^nJflce.ntNew  Catalogue  of  “EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN”  for  1891,  the  value  alone  of 
_which  is  25  cents,  on  condition  that  you  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  advertisement.*1©* 


.......  Price  of  Mew  Tomato  Mo.  “400, 

*** every  order  for  a single  packet  or  more,  we  will 


PETER  HENDERSONxCO 


P UB USHER’S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  make  claims  for  either  VICK’S  SEEDS  or  VICK’S 
FLORAL  GUIDE,  they  speak  for  themselves.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters within  the  past  few  days  from  customers  who  have  been  searching  in  new 
fields  for  something  better  and  cheaper,  to  meet  only  with  disappointment,  who 
now  return,  glad  to  receive  a seed  catalogue  from  a firm  that  does  not  use  new 
names  for  old  varieties,  nor  big  worded  puffs,  to  sell  their  goods.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  all  our  friends,  no  matter  if  you  have  wandered  for  a year  or 
two.  Make  us  happy  by  sending  an  order  this  year.  VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  which  you  may  deduct  from  first  order,  and  it  COSTS 
NOTHING.  JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tire  Best  and  Cheapest 

Horticultural  Magazine. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1891. 

The  Yearly  Subscription  Price  of  the  Magazine  is  $1.25,  but  to  every  subscriber  we  shall 
present  one  of  the  following  books,  as  may  be  designated : 

isc,  MYSELF.  This  is  the  beautitul  illustrated  poem  first  sent  out  last  year.  New  sub 
scribers  will  find  it  a beautiful  gem,  and  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  Magazine. 

2d,  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  POINTS,  a book  containing  articles  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced cultivators  on  Village  Improvements  and  the  cultivation  of  many  kinds  of  Flowering 
Plants,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

3d,  A,  B,  C OF  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE,  written  by  T.  B.  Terry,  a practical 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject  and  knows  how  to  instruct  and 
interest  his  readers. 

Either  one  of  the  above  premiums  will  be  given  to  single  subscribers  sending  $1.25,  the 
amount  of  yearly  subscription. 

CLUBS  OF  FOUR. 

For  a club  of  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  our  Portfolios  of  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers,  in  large  quarto 
form,  with  six  large,  beautiful  colored  plates  with  letter  press  descriptions. 

CLUBS  OF  FIVE. 

For  a club  of  five  subscribers  at.  #1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  new  book,  Home  Floriculture,  by  E.  E.  Rexford,  a val- 
uable work  on  the  cultivation  of  garden  and  house  plants. 

CLUBS  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  PREMIUMS. 

Clubs  of  five  subscribers  without  premiums  will  be  sent  for  five  dollars,  and  any  additional 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

CLUBS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

Any  person  sending  one  hundred  subscriptions  at  $1.25  each,  without  premiums,  on  or  before 
June  1st,  1891,  a cash  prize  of  $75  will  be  given  and  for  fifty  subscriptions  at  the  same  rate  a prize 
of  $30  in  cash. 

For  a club  of  one  hundred  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  to  have  one  of  the 
premiums  offered  to  single  subscribers,  a cash  prize  of  $30  will  be  given,  and  for  fifty  subscribers 
at  the  same  rate,  a cash  prize  of  $13. 

CLUBS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED. 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  as  above,  over  one  hundred,  an 
extra  prize  of  $13  will  be  given,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  the  largest  number,  over  fifty  and 
less  than  one  hundred,  there  will  be  an  additional  prize  of  $3. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


m onnw 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  & Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assor- 
ted stocks  oi  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  L . S.  Best  value  for  the  money 
in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special  Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  GREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STOHRS  & HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


SEEDS! 


i GIVEN  AWAY!  For  two  stamps  we 
will  mail  you  Park’s  illustrated  Floral 
I Guide,  also  a liberal  package  of  Choice 
'mixed  Flower  Seeds  (1,000  varieties), 
and  also  a New  Seed  Certificate.  You’llbedelighted.  Order 
now.  Tell  your  friends.  G.  W.  PARK, 
p.s. — Park’s  New  Rose  Budget,  all  about  Roses,  su- 
perbly Illustrated,  *Octs.  Thirteen  splendid  Roses,  $1.00. 
Park’s  Floral  magazine,  1 year  50  cts.,  3 mos.  1©  ctS. 


Flowering 


Send  lOcts.  and  address, 
and  I will  mail  to  you  2 
Tuberose  Bulbs  (1  new 
variegated  and  1 Orange 
flowered),  and  10  bulbs  of  New 

|=<|  1 I Sr\0  Summer  Flowering  Oxalis  ; also 

JLj?  LAJ.  L/O*  Illus. Descriptive  Catalogue  oi  Carna- 
tion  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Cuttings. 

CHAS.  T.  STARR,  AVONDALE,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


Or.  SYKES’  SUBE  CUKE  GO.,  330  Eace  St.,  Cincinnati,  0, 


To  be  convinced  of  this 
send  to  Wm.  H.  Par^en- 
ter,  50  State  St.,  Bof  -on. 
Mass,  for  circulars  ex- 
plaining the  business  of 
the  Winner  Investment 
Co. 

Mailed  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. 


This  company  does  not 
handle  Farm  Mortgages, 
but  City  Investments  on- 
ly. The  W inner  Company 
has  paid  its  investors  over 
Two  Million  Dollars  in 
profits  since  1883.  without 
a single  case  of  loss. 


DO  YOU  8WANT  MONEY? 

Goto  the  Red  River  Valley  and  raise 
. wheat,  flax,  etc.;  to  the  Milk  River 
Valley  and  raise  horses,  cattle  and 
'sheep;  to  the  Belt  Mountains  and 
mine  precious  metals;  to  Great  Falls, 
Helena  and  Butte,  and  make  in- 
vestments of  all  kinds.  Write  F.  I. 
Whitney,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  Great  Northern 
Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  for  publications,  etc.^ 
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And  all  kinds  of  entertainments  for  club, 
chnrch,  school  or  parlor.  Catalogues  free. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 
318  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago. 


SHORTHAND 

^Situations  procured  all 

^end  tor  circular.  W . c.  CH 


Writing  thoroughly  taught 
by  mail  or  personally 
pupils  when  competent. 

'W,  C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego,  N.  Y« 


THE  SALT  BATHS, 

GLEN  SPRINGS  SANITARIUM. 

Send  for  circulars. 

WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  Manager,  Watkins,  N.  Y. 

C.c\f\  Games.  Tricks.  Songs,  Conundrums.  Ante.  Selections,  Lover’s  Tet.  Dream* 
OUU  and  New  Designs  Basket  Fringe,  Envelope,  Silk  or  Plush  Bow,  Golden  Clasp, 
^ioral  Motto  Curds.  Scrap  Picturesdilll. Catalogue  2o.  Franklin  P’tg.  Co,NewHaven,C*, 


FREE.  r/TK 

*L\  \-0ML\_N  7^  ^§5 

HIMIH  V 

These  are  my  portraits,  and  on 
account  of  the  fraudulent  air-pump 
lotions,  etc.,  offered  for  d evelopment, 

1 I will  tell  any  lady  FREE  what  I 
used  to  secure  these  changes 
HEALTH  (cure  of  that 
“tired”  feeling  and  all  , 
f female  diseases),  Superb^; 
i FORM,  Brilliant  EYESV 

and  perfectly  pure  COMPLEXION  assured.  Will  send  sealed 
letter.  Avoid  advertising  frauds.  Name  this  paper,  and  address- 
Mas.  Ella  M.  Dbnt,  Box  234,  Station  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal' 


FORCE  BEARD  OR  HAIR. 

Prof.  Dyke’s  Elixir  has  restored  the 
hair  on  my  head,  when  I was  perfectly! 
bald,  J.  T.  Biggs,  Bryan,  Tex.,  Oct.( 
8.  John  Millard,  eays.  Prof.  Dyke’s 
Elixir  has  produced  a heavy  moustache 
on  my  upper  lip  in  4 weeks.  My  face 
was  entirely  smooth.  Thousands  more 


EITHER  SEX.  ANYBODY. 

Prof.  Dyke’s  Elixir  grows  the  heaviest- 
beard  and  hair  in  4 weeks.  Complete 
remedy,  in  bottles  or  metal  cases,  with 
finest  perfume  known,  for  25 c,  in 
stamps  or  silver.  Worth  four  times 
this  amount.  We  mail  secure.  Address 

Smith  Mfir.  Co.  Palatine.  Ills. 


T>  A rP  l^'YF'FQ  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Wash- 
A -A  XIlill  JL  ioington,  D.  C.  No  attorney’s 
fees  until  Patent  obtained.  Write  for  INVENTOR’S  GUIDE 


FREE 


BOOK  OP  FINE  VISITING 
100  SCRAP  PICTURES, 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  AND  PRESENT,  _ _ 

ALL  2c.  CLINTON  BROS.,  CLINTONVILLe"  C0Nn[ 


GIRDS 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES 


BEST  PREMIUMS.  ^ 

^ COSTLY  OUTFIT. 

YALE  CARD  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


ODELL  DonbleCaseTYPE  WRITER 


It  has  78  Characters,  and  is  the  only  Typewriter 
with  Check  Perforator  attachment.  Is  fast  taking 
the  lead  of  all  Type  Writers.  Larger  sales  than 
all  others  combined.  Send  forcirculars. 

ODELL  TYPE  WRITER  CO.,  85  Fifth  Av.. Chicago 


ATTENTION,  FLORISTS. 

FOR  SAJLE  CHEAP,  large  quantity  Bamboo  Tips, 
three  to  six  feet  long,  suitable  for  plant  and  flower  sup- 
ports. Won’t  rot  under  ground.  DEAN  & CO.,  12ft 

North  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


PUBLISHER'S  UEFA R TMEN1 . 


THE  MME.  DEMOREST 

MONTHLY  FASHION  JOURNAL. 


Beautifully  illustrated;  printed  on  the  best 
of  paper ; best  writers  and  artists 
in  the  world. 

The  Journal  contains  40  pages,  and  is  more 
interesting  to  the  ladies  than  any 
magazine  published. 

THIS  Corset  is  made  of  the  best  American 
J ean,  of  fine  style  and  finish,  and  is  Self- 
Opening.  Pull  the  cord  and  the  Corset  is  unfas- 
tened. No  Corset  equal  to  it.  Sizes  18  to  30. 
Send  one  dollar  and  we  will  send  you  The 
Journal  for  one  year,  and  one  of  these  very 
beautiful  and  desirable  Corsets,  post  paid,  at 
once.  State  size  wanted.  Address, 

Dsmorest  Fashion  and  Sewing  Machine  Go. 

17  East  14th  Street,  Hew  York. 


ARE  POPULAR  WHEREVER  PLANTED. 

As  is  proved  by  our  extensive  mail  trade— the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  we  annually  supply  SEEDS  direct  to 
more  planters  than  any  otlier  Seed  House  in  America.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
our  business  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  busy  season,  we  receive  every  day 
5,000  to  5,000  letters  and  postal  cards.  The  first  editions  printed  of  our  Catalogues  for  1891, 


Trade 


Mark 


necessary  to  mail  one  copy  to  each  of  our  customers  and 
applicants,  number  nearly  half  a million.  The  forms  are 
electrotyped,  and  future  editions  are  printed  as  required- 
making  in  all  the  largest  number  of  Catalogues  published 
by  any  Seed  House  in  the  world.  With  the  perfect  system 
necessary  to  handle  so  extensive  a business,  we  can  serve 
our  customers  more  accurately  and  more  promptly  than  can 
Seedsmen  doing  a smaller  mail  trade,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  a similar  business,  so  completely  organized. 
Dealing  direct  with  the  planters,  we  also  know  their  require- 
ments, and  are  enabled  to  supply  the  BEST  SEEDS  at  as 
low  prices  as  they  can  be  produced  and  honestly  handled. 
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BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1891 

Is  a handsome  book  of  over  150  pages,  of  great  value  to  every  one  who  cultivates  a 
garden.  Superbly  illustrated  with  colored  plates  painted  from  nature,  it  tells  all  about  the  dk 
Best  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  Lilies,  % 
Gladioli,  and  other  Summer-Flowering  BULBS.  It  describes  RARE 
NOVELTIES  of  real  merit,  some  of  which  can  only  be  had  direct  from  us.  It  will 
be  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  intend  to  purchase  (provided  our  prices  and  varieties  prove 
satisfactory).  As  it  is  too  expensive  a hook  for  indiscriminate  distribution,  we  must 
request  that  applicants  desiring  it  merely  for  reading  will  please  enclose  ten  cents, 
which  is  less  than  actual  cash  cost  per  copy  to  us. 

Orders  and  letters,  wherever  mailed,  reach  us  safely  if  addressed  simply 

...  wa  ITLEE  BURPEE  & GO* 


If  you  have  a Garden 

If  you  are  Caa^q 

a planter  of  kJCUUo 

Apply  for  our  Catalogue 


OUR  CATALOGUE  is  the  best  published. 

The  most  conveniently  arranged  for  reference— 
Contains  the  most  practical  descriptions  of  varieties— 
The  best  instructions  to  planters — The  best  recipes 
for  cooking  Vegetables — 

Our  Business  was  Established  in  the  year  1784. 


D,  Landreth  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FEBRU  ARY,  1891. 


Encouragement  for  fruit  growers 
generally  may  be  had  from  the  example 
of  those  of  Michigan.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Horticult- 
ural Society,  held  at  Kalamazoo  early  in 
December,  the  Secretary  said  that  pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  extensive 
planting  of  fruit  trees  next  spring.  There 
had  been  no  alarming  increase  of  yellows 
in  peach  trees  the  past  year.  He  recom- 
mended a law  for  the  suppression  of 
hlack  knot  in  plum  trees,  similar  to  the 
yellows  law. 

President  Lyon,  among  other  matters 
sugSested  immediate  action  to  secure 
proper  consideration  for  the  fruitgrowing 
interests  of  the  State  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  This  is  right.  It  is  none 
too  soon  to  take  action  in  all  parts  of  Ihe 
country  with  reference  to  horticultural 
interests  of  all  kinds,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  show,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  that  substantial  advances 
have  been  made  in  this  direction.  If 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers  in  this 
country  will  do  what  they  may,  the  hor- 
ticultural exhibit  in  1893  will  be  the 
grandest  in  fruits  and  vegetables  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Kalamazoo  is  the  center  of  the  great 
celery  interest  of  Michigan,  and  very 
properly  the  subject  of  celery  growing, 
storing  and  marketing  was  given  full  at- 
tention. An  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  was  read  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Wil- 
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son,  of  Kalamazoo.  In  this  paper  it  is 
stated  that  in  July,  1885,  the  total  area  of 
celery  under  cultivation  within  the  city 
limits  and  suburbs  was  estimated  at 
twelve  hundred  acres.  At  the  present 
time  this  area  is  greatly  extended.  The 
early  plants  are  now  mostly  raised  in 
greenhouses,  later  in  hot-beds,  cold- 
frames  and  in  the  open  ground.  The 
first  setting  of  plants  commences  about 
the  10th  of  May,  and  there  is  an  effort  to 
commence  or  get  this  early  crop  into 
market  by  the  4th  of  July.  The  blanch- 
ing during  summer  is  done  mostly  by 
means  of  boards,  for  the  reason  that 
blanching  the  plants  by  earthing  up  at 
that  season  make  the  celery  bitter. 
“When  the  first  crop  is  large  enough,  some 
time  the  latter  part  of  June,  we  commence 
to  set  the  boards  against  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blanching,  one  on  each  side, 
clamping  them  at  the  top  edge.  Then 
with  a hoe  draw  the  earth  close  up  to 
the  lower  edge  to  keep  the  air  from  pass- 
ing up,  as  this  would  prevent  the  celery 
from  blanching.  It  takes  from  two  to 
three  weeks  to  blanch  the  celery  with 
boards,  so  by  the  4th  of  July,  if  the 
weather  has  been  favorable,  we  can  have 
some  ready  for  market.  About  the  1st 
of  October  the  work  of  earthing  up  the 
late  crop  commences,  and  is  usually 
finished  by  the  middle  of  the  month.” 

A paper  read  by  Mr.  Wetterling,  of 
Ionia,  relates  his  experience  in  celery 
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growing.  Here  is  his  last  experiment : 

I made  the  rows  one  foot  and  a half 
apart,  and  set  the  plants  six  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  worked  them  until  they 
were  half  grown  without  filling  them  up. 
I never  saw  celery  grow  so  fast,  each 
plant  trying  to  grow  taller  than  the 
others,  as  they  had  no  room  for  spread- 
ing themselves,  and  by  fall  I had  as  fine 
a crop  of  celery  as  any  one  would  wish 
to  have,  white  as  snow,  tender  and  brit- 
tle, and  of  the  most  delicious  flavor. 
Such  celery  will  never  beg  for  a market. 
I have  stuck  to  this  practice  ever  since, 
and  I shall  stick  to  it  until  I find  a better- 
way.  I set  my  plants  in  July,  after  I have 
gathered  a crop  of  early  cabbage,  beets, 
or  lettuce,  as  my  ground  is  limited  and 
every  inch  must  be  made  use  of. 

This  is  the  same  account  Mr.  Wetter- 
ling  gave  on  page  7 of  the  last  number 
of  this  Magazine.  This  method  of  culti- 
vation is  so  simple  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  farmer’s  table  being  left  un- 
supplied with  this  appetizing  and  health- 
ful vegetable. 

A paper  on  grape  growing  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan,  which  was  sound  and  practical- 
In  this  paper  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  demand  of  the  market  is  for  a dark 
colored  grape,  and  that  this  demand  is  on 
the  increase.  “ While  the  Delaware  is 
conceded  to  be  the  standard  of  quality 
among  all  our  grapes,  the  demand  for 
this  grape  does  not  increase  with  the 
supply.  The  demand  for  it  appears  to  be 
on  the  decline,  especially  when  the  mar- 
ket is  well  supplied  with  the  dark  grapes.” 

Competition  in  grape  growing  is  dis- 
posed of  in  this  wise  : 

Th  is  lake  shore  is  largely  a grape  pro- 
ducing locality,  as  also  are  many  of  the 
interior  portions  of  our  -State,  and  this 
production  is  on  the  increase.  Our  local- 
ity is  somewhat  anomalous.  We  are  lo- 
cated between  two  contending  forces, 
the  west  and  the  east — California  on  the 
extreme  west,  Ohio  and  New  York  on 
the  east.  As  between  our  productions 
and  those  of  California,  there  is  ordinarily 
but  little  competition.  Each  has  its  al- 
lotted place  on  the  market.  The  one  is 
mainly  for  the  fancy  trade,  the  other  for 
the  million  ; the  one  pays  a high-protec- 
tive railway  tariff  tax  ; the  other  has  free- 
trade  transportation.  But  not  so  with 
our  eastern  neighbors.  They  grow  the 


same  kinds  of  fruit  we  do,  and  are  largely- 
supplying  the  same  markets.  We  have 
little  to  fear  from  Ohio — they  have  many 
home  markets  for  their  surplus  fruit,  and 
besides  they  are  not  so  aggressive  and 
ambitious  as  those  York  State  fellows. 
The  latter  are  going  to  crowd-our  market 
more  and  more,  year  after  year.  Local- 
ity makes  our  seasons  a trifle  earlier  than 
theirs,  and  if  we  can  take  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  without  throwing  our 
fruit  upon  the  market  in  an  unripe  con- 
dition, we  may  generally  avoid  the  glut 
consequent  upon  their  heavy  shipments. 
If  we  had  the  Worden  and  they  the  Con- 
cord, we  could  easily  bridge  the  chasm. 
But  if  we  change  fruit,  won’t  they,  too  ? 
So  we  have  to  trust  to  Providence  and 
take  our  chances. 

* * * * 

The  various  reports  already  made  on 
the  use  of  copper  compounds  during  the 
last  season  for  the  prevention  of  mildew 
and  rot  of  grapes  are  quite  favorable  to- 
the  continuance  of  the  practice.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticult- 
ural Society  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.. 
George  M.  High,  of  Middle  Bass,  Lake 
Erie.  He  had  used  the  remedy  for  five 
years,  and  always  successfully  when  it 
had  been  properly  applied.  The  cost 
of  material  for  spraying  is  less  than  seven* 
dollars  for  sixteen  acres.  The  Nixon 
vineyard  cart  is  in  common  use  among- 
the  vineyardists  of  that  locality.  With, 
this  a man  can  spray  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  acres  a day. 

The  mixture  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  two* 
or  three  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  when* 
cold,  adding  to  it  a pint  of  liquid  ammo- 
nia, 220  Baume  in  strength,  and  then  add- 
ing enough  water  to  make  twenty-two  or 
twenty-five  gallons  in  all.  The  average 
yield  of  sprayed  vines  was  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  tons  an  acre.  Unsprayed 
vines  yielded  not  more  than  a ton  to  the 
acre,  and  it  took  double  the  work  to  pre- 
pare it  for  market. 

Some  excellent  experiments  were  made 
the  past  season  in  vineyards  with  differ- 
ent preparations  of  copper  solutions,, 
under  the  direction  of  Frederick  D. 
Chester,  the  botanist  at  the  Delaware 
College  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. A record  of  them  is  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  10,  of  that  Station,  Newark,. 
Delaware.  In  these  experiments  it  is 
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shown  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  the 
precipitated  carbonate  of  copper,  and  the 
modified  eau  celeste  are  efficient  agents 
in  protecting  the  foliage  and  the  fruit 
from  mildew  and  rot.  Space  does  not 
admit  of  describing  here  these  experi- 
ments in  detail,  but  the  grape-grower 
may  be  assured  that  the  most  destructive 
diseases  of  the  vine  can  be  controlled. 
* * * * 

Spraying  plum  trees  with  Paris  green 
to  destroy  curculio  appears  to  have  been 
successful  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. An  orchard  of  nine  hundred  plum 
trees  was  operated  on — one-half  sprayed 
with  Paris  green,  and  on  the  other  half 
the  trees  were  jarred  in  the  usual  way. 
Paris  green  was  used  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pound  to  two  hundred  gallons  of 
water.  Four  sprayings  were  given;  the 
first  just  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen, 
second  May  15th,  the  third  May  26th,  and 
the  last  June  2d.  As  a result  it  is  stated 
that  not  3 per  cent  of  the  sprayed  fruit 
was  found  stung,  while  about  4 per  cent, 
was  injured  of  that  produced  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  orchard  which  was  jarred. 
The  spraying  was  the  cheaper  operation. 

In  relation  to  this  subject  Mr.  Patter- 
son made  a statement  at  the  meeting  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  December,  of  the 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  He 
had  sprayed  his  plum  trees  for  five  years 
with  a solution  of  Paris  green,  two  ounces 
to  forty  gallons  of  water,  or  one  pound 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  gallons,  and 
with  uniform  success  in  saving  his  fruit. 
Whenever  a tree  or  a row  of  trees  had 
been  left  unsprayed  he  had  lost  the  crop. 
If  this  weak  mixture  is  sufficient,  and  no 
doubt  it  is,  then  there  will  be  no  dangei 
of  injury  to  the  foliage,  as  there  is  when 
used  too  strong,  as  was  learned  by  some 
of  the  early  trials  with  this  substance  and 
London  purple. 

Experiments  made  at  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  have  shown  that  in- 
jury to  foliage  is  more  apt  to  occur  from 
the  use  of  London  purple  than  Paris 
green,  on  account  of  the  soluble  arsenic 
in  the  former.  This  conclusion  has  been 
confirmed  at  the  Cornell  Station,  in  this 
State,  by  Professor  Bailey.  Trials  were 
made  on  peach  trees  to  destroy  curculio. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  are  as  follows : 

“ Peach  trees  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury  from  arsenical  sprays. 

“ London  purple  is  much  more  harmful 


to  peach  trees  than  Paris  green,  and  it 
should  never  be  used  on  them  in  any 
manner. 

“ Paris  green,  in  a fine  spray,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  three  hundred  gal- 
lons of  water  did  not  injure  the  trees. 
Probably  one  pound  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  is  always  safe.” 

* * * * 

The  question  of  country  roads,  how 
they  may  be  improved  and  kept  in  re- 
pair, is  being  agitated  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  a question  that  di- 
rectly interests  all  farmers,  fruit-growers 
and  vegetable  gardeners.  Our  country- 
men are  paying  a great  deal  every  year 
for  the  privilege  of  hauling  loads  over 
poor  roads.  “ It  has  been  estimated  that 
our  poor  roads  cost  the  farmer  at  least 
$15  a year  for  every  horse.”  If  such  an 
estimate  is  half  true  it  is  time  that  the 
whole  subject  of  country  roads  should  be 
considered  and  dealt  with  in  a manner 
far  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
payment  of  the  road  tax  in  money  instead 
of  labor,  and  a competent  director  to  ex- 
pend the  money  in  the  best  manner, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a move  in  the  right 
direction.  Country  people  think  they 
have  a holiday  when  the  time  comes  to 
work  out  the  road  tax,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  how  to  kill  time.  But 
the  fun  is  all  paid  for  in  the  end  by  har- 
ness and  blacksmith  bills,  and  loss  of 
time  when  it  is  valuable.  The  question 
of  roads  is  worth  discussing  at  all  horti- 
cultural meetings  and  farmers’  institutes 
until  a change  for  the  better  be  made. 

* * * * 

The  Directors  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position are  making  progress.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  site  has  been  finally  settled. 
The  main  part  of  the  Exposition  will  be 
located  at  Jackson  Park.  A great  steel 
tower  1,500  feet  in  height,  or  500  feet  higher 
than  the  Eiffel  tower,  at  Paris,  will  be 
placed  on  the  lake  front. 

The  classification  of  exhibits  has  been 
amended,  and  is  now  generally  satisfac- 
tory. 

Class  A is  designated  as  agriculture, 
food  and  food  products,  farming  machin- 
ery and  appliances. 

Class  B,  viticulture,  horticulture  and 
floriculture. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
have  now  to  devise  means  of  promoting 
appropriate  displays. 
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I have  often  attempted  to  settle  in  my  own  mind  the  relative  claims  of  different 
parts  of  California  in  the  matter  of  roses.  The  thing  is  not  to  be  done,  even  by 
illustration.  An  artist  can  gather  sketches  for  a magazine  article  in  any  town  of 
the  Coast  Range,  or  on  the  Sierra  foothills,  or  in  the  Great  Valley.  Roses  can  be 
grown  everywhere,  except,  of  course,  in  the  high  forest  belt,  where  the  climate  is 
severe.  The  rosarians  of  Santa  Barbara  form  a group  of  very  charming  and  enthu- 
siastic cultivators  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Other  groups  of  rose-lovers  can  be  found 
at  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  Redlands  and  San  Diego — in  how  many  more 
towns  of  the  South  Coast  country,  I do  not  know,  but,  as  I have  said,  every  single 
village  has  rose  gardens. 


A corner  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  residence,  at  Berkeley,  California. 

In  the  North  Coast  country,  I think  that  Santa  Cruz-by-the-Sea  is  especially  not- 
able for  its  all-the-year-round  rose  gardens.  So  is  San  Jose,  the  city  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  at  the  head  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  between  the  rivers  Coyote  and 
Guadalupe,  where  Spanish  pioneers  built  their  adobes  there  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago.  So  is  the  seaward  slope  from  Berkeley,  the  town  of  oaks,  past  Clair- 
mount  and  Mountain  View,  into  Oakland  and  Fruit  Vale,  and  so  on,  south,  along 
the  Alameda  foothills  to  San  Leandro,  Haywards,  Niles  and  the  ancient  Mission 
Plateau,  where  priest-planted  olive  avenues  still  remain.  So  are  the  towns  of  the 
North  Shores  of  the  bays — San  Rafael,  nestling  in  the  shadow  of  Tamalpais;  Santa 
Rosa,  in  the  midst  of  its  valley  of  oaks ; Healdsburgh,  beside  the  blue  Russian 
River  that  sweeps  through  forests  of  redwood  ; Sonoma,  in  the  crescent  bend  of 
the  “ Vale  of  the  Moon  Petaluma,  between  sand  hills  and  broad  salt  water  bayous  ; 
vine-girdled  St.  Helena  and  Vacaville,  hidden  in  orchards  of  cherry  and  apricot. 

In  the  warm,  rich  ravines  of  the  Sierra  foothills,  the  land  that  perhaps  holds  more 
•promise  for  the  future  than  any  other  part  of  California,  all  the  forgotten  mining 
.camp  villages  have  rose-covered  cottages.  Far  out  in  the  sea-like  valleys  of  Sacra- 
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Rose  Pillar  in  Berkeley,  California. 

mento  and  San  Joaquin,  town  after  town  makes  proof  of  its  fitness  for  homes  by 
gardens  of  wonderful  luxuriance,  wherever  water  can  be  had  for  unstinted  use,  but 
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here,  as  a rule,  the  winter  frosts  are  sharper  than  in  the  hills,  and  the  rose  lovers 
must  be  content  with  shorter  seasons  of  bloom. 

In  the  years  that  have  intervened  since  the  brilliant  and  lamented  H.  H.  wrote 
the  description  of  her  first  visit  to  Santa  Cruz,  many  changes  and  improvements 
have  taken  place  there,  but  the  general  features  are  the  same,  and  what  she  wrote 
of  the  flowers  is  as  true  now  as  then.  Here  is  what  she  wrote: 

“ The  village  lies  close  to  the  sea.  There  are  houses  from  which  you  can  throw  a 
stone  to  the  beach.  Then,  a little  higher  up,  is  the  business  street,  where  shops  and 
offices  and  one  or  two  quaint,  small  inns,  with  pots  of  flowers  all  along  their  bal- 
conies, are  set  thick  together,  and  contrive  to  look  much  wider  awake  than  they  are  ; 
then  rise  sudden,  sharp  terraces — marking  old  water  levels,  no  doubt — up  which  one 
ought  to  go  by  staircases,  but  up  which  one  does  climb  wearily  by  winding  roads 
and  paths.  On  these  terraces  are  the  homes  of  Santa  Cruz.  Not  a fine  house,  not 
a large  house  among  them  , but  not  a house  without  a garden,  and  hardly  a house 


Roses  on  the  face  and  roof  of  a Cottage. 

without  such  fuchsias,  geraniums  and  roses  as  would  make  a show  to  be  sought 
after  in  any  other  country  than  this.  Is  it  worth  while,  I wonder,  to  say  to  people 
who  keep  a couple  of  scarlet  geraniums  carefully  in  pots  in  their  window  ; that  in 
this  village  scarlet  geraniums  live  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round,  grow  by  dozens 
along  fences,  like  currant  bushes,  and  stick  out  between  the  slats,  great  bits,  and 
branches,  that  anybody  may  pick  ; that  they  stand  plentifully  at  the  corners  of 
houses,  running  up,  like  old  lilac  trees,  to  the  scond  story  window ; that  a fuchsia 
will  grow  all  over  a piazza,  and  a white  rose  bush  cover  a small  cottage — walls, 
eaves,  roof — till  nothing  but  the  chimney  is  left  in  sight,  coming  out  of  a round  bank 
of  white  and  green  ? 

“ Believe  it  who  can,  that  has  not  seen  it.  In  Holy  Cross  Village,  to-day,  are 
many  scarlet  geraniums  and  fuchsias  and  rose  bushes,  of  all  colors,  that  can  witness 
if  I lie.” 

And  here  is  H.  H.’s  description  of  Mrs.  Pope’s  place,  in  Santa  Cruz,  where  she 
lodged,  and  which  conveys  to  us  an  impression  so  vivid  that  the  colors  of  the  flow- 
ers are  bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  fragrance  is  borne  in  upon  us  in  their  several 
odors  : 

“ Mrs.  Pope’s  is  a little  house,  where  lady  strangers  stay.  It  consists  of  three 
cottages  and  a quarter.  In  two  of  the  cottages  the  guests  lodge,  and  take  their 
meals  in  the  cottage  and  a quarter.  The  furthest  cottage  of  lodgings  is  an  old  one. 
It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  called  the  ‘ Cottage  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Rose,’  for,  on  one  of 
its  walls,  grows  a Cloth  of  Gold  rose  tree  (not  bush) — a tree  whose  trunk  lies  flat 
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against  the  side  of  the  house,  and  reaches  up  to  the  eaves  before  it  condescends  to 
branch  at  all.  Then  it  sends  out  arms  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  hides  the 
the  whole  length  of  the  eaves,  from  corner  to  corner,  with  leaves  and  roses.  The 
cottage  is  very  low.  The  boughs  and  sprays  hang  half  way  to  the  ground.  You 
can  pick  as  many  Cloth  of  Gold  roses  every  day,  as  you  like,  and  nobody  will  miss 
them.” 


La  Marque  Rose,  thirteen  years  old,  budded  on  Cherokee  stock,  on  the  Shinn  farm  house,  at 

Niles,  California. 

I have  spent  many  hours  in  rose  gardens  in  different  parts  of  California  in  the  vain 
effort  to  decide  upon  a list  of  the  most  desirable  roses.  No  two  districts  can  yet 
agree,  and  hardly  any  two  rose  growers.  We  are  testing  all  the  varieties  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  in  another  decade  many  desirable  seedlings  will  probably  enter 
the  field.  The  old  favorites  that  will  bloom  anywhere  and  at  all  seasons,  are  such 
roses  as  Safrano  and  Rosamond,  but  I notice  that  Papa  Gontier,  Sunset,  Paul  Ney- 
ron  and  Mar£chal  Niel  are  blooming  now,  November  20th,  in  almost  every  rose  garden. 

But  I began  with  the  idea  of  a rose  cottage  article,  and  it  will  not  do  to  wander 
into  a general  winter  garden  discussion.  The  rose  cottages  of  California  are  counted 
by  thousands,  and  increase  every  year.  Twelve  months  of  growth,  under  favorable 
conditions  is  enough  to  change  a newly  built  house  to  a rose  cottage.  I remember 
one  instance  : A young  married  pair  bought  a fifty-foot  lot,  facing  south,  in  one  of 
the  small  towns  near  San  Francisco.  When  they  moved  in,  sometime  in  July,  the 
borders  next  to  the  cottage  were  heavily  watered,  and  spaded.  Then  a choice  as- 
sortment of  climbing  roses  in  boxes  were  brought  from  a nursery,  cut  back,  planted 
and  properly  cared  for.  Some  of  them  bloomed  more  or  less  all  winter,  and  all 
made  surprisingly  effective  growth.  With  judicious  pinching  back  and  training  on 
the  walls,  the  stronger  sorts  were  at  the  eaves  of  the  cottage  in  one  year  after  being- 
planted  out.  By  these  I mean  the  single  Cherokee  and  the  white  and  yellow  Bank- 
sia.  A Mar&chal  Niel  grew  four  feet  upward,  and  extended  its  circumference  two 
feet  on  every  side,  and  bore  flowers  daily  all  the  year.  A Lamarque  climber  half  way 
up  the  window,  and  covered  about  twenty-five  square  feet  of  wall.  Ten  cent 
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Two  Banksia  Rose  Trees  in  bloom  at  Mills’  College,  Alameda  County,  California. 

“ roses,  by  mail,”  planted  along  the  fence  in  December  gave  flowers  in  April,  and 
by  July  some  of  them  had  climbed  half  way  to  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  soil  was  a 
strong  black  loam  about  three  feet  in  depth  on  a clay  subsoil.  Several  loads  of 
sand  were  mixed  with  it,  and  though  it  was  old  pasture  land,  long  uncultivated, 
several  loads  of  stable  manure  were  worked  into  the  rose  beds.  The  plants  in 
boxes,  chosen  for  the  house,  were  two  years  old,  and  in  bloom  when  purchased- 
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Such  plants  cost  seventy-five  cents  here;  roses  from  the  open  ground  perfectly  safe 
for  planting  in  spring  can  be  bought  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  often  for  less 
than  that. 

Notwithstanding  this  ease  of  culture,  this  marvelous  swiftness  of  returns,  one  sees 
hundreds  of  Californian  cottages,  long  built,  weather-beaten  and  sun-scorched, 
about  whose  porches  no  roses  have  been  planted.  It  is  an  inexplicable  folly,  neglect 
and  disgrace,  to  be  sure,  but  I suspect  that  all  communities  alike  contain  many 
persons  who  live  as  if  they  were  Terra  del  Fuegians.  I used  to  see  many  a neglected 
dooryard  in  Mississippi,  to  which  Magnolia  grandiflora  might  have  been  trans- 
planted merely  for  the  trouble.  How  many  cabins  in  the  land  of  the  superb  Big- 
nonia  radicans  are  barren  of  adornment,  when  a child  could  plant  Trumpet  Creeper 
vines  about  them.  Is  there  any  town  in  all  the  land  that  really  lives  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  floral  privileges? 

The  most  noticeable  rose  plants  of  the  Californian  gardens  are  of  the  following 
kinds:  Lady  Banksia,  Lamarque,  Gold  of  Ophir,  Climbing  Hermosa,  James 
Sprunt,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Mar£chal  Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  William  Allen 
Richardson  and  single  Cherokee.  One  can  find  famous  specimens  of  every  known 
variety  of  climbing  rose.  Sometimes  several  kinds  are  budded  into  the  same  stock, 
but  the  most  effective  and  permanent  results  are  obtained  by  massing  colors.  A 
superb  Mar&chal  Niel  is  undoubtedly  the  thing  that  is  most  to  be  desired  in  the 
rose-dreamer’s  paradise.  Here,  as  in  other  places,  the  Niel  is  an  uncertain  quantity 
on  many  soils,  without  favoring  conditions.  The  finest  Niel  I ever  sawT  covered  the 
whole  side  of  a tank-house,  and  was,  perhaps,  fifteen  years  old,  but  it  died  suddenly 
without  any  manifest  cause,  and  the  owner  would  never  plant  another  Niel.  In  my 
observation  the  Niel  must  have  good  drainage,  open  and  careful  training,  and  well 
ripened  wood  every  autumn  to  succeed  well.  The  constant  irrigation  that  produces 
hosts  of  flowers  from  ordinary  rose  beds,  will  soon  get  a Niel  out  of  health.  But 
nothing  that  I have  ever  seen  in  the  rose  field  equals  a large  and  prosperous  Niel 
and  nothing  is  more  desired  by  rosarians  here,  nor  made  the  subject  of  more  nu- 
merous experiments. 

For  ten  years,  and  longer,  I have  had  one  unvarying  answer  to  make  to  people 
who  have  asked  me  what  to  plant.  I have  said,  “ In  the  garden  plant  roses  first, 
especially  climbers  on  buildings  and  fences — plant  whatever  you  like  after  that;  on 
the  lawn,  if  you  have  room  there,  plant  an  English  Oak,  to  last  for  centuries,  and 
plant  a seedling  Date  Palm,  for  the  palm  will  grow  in  many  parts  of  California, 
though  it  will  not  always  perfect  its  fruit.  Plant  nut-bearing  trees  for  shade  and  or- 
nament,until  you  have  all  the  finer  kinds  represented.  When  your  rose  garden  is 
complete,  plant  shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennials  for  the  most  part.”  Then,  when 
people  ask  still  further,  what  roses  to  plant,  I have  told  them  to  begin  almost  any 
where,  but  that  a Lamarque  was  good  to  start  with,  for  one  could  plant  it  on  a hill- 
side with  a crowbar,  and  it  would  come  out  ahead.  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
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This  extremely  fragrant  and  exquisite 
flower  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
was  introduced  into  cultivation  about 
1630.  During  the  term  of  three  hun- 
dred years  it  has  been  in  quite  general 
cultivation  in  all  warm  climates  as  an 
•out- door  plant  in  large  numbers.  Owing 
to  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  cold  it  is 
not  cultivated  as  it  should  be,  as  many 
people  will  not  attempt  to  give  it  a 
trial  for  fear  of  failure.  Howeyer,  when 
the  nature  of  the  bulb  and  its  require- 
ments are  better  understood,  it  will  be 


found  to  be  very  easily  cultivated,  very 
few  failures  resulting,  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  possess  these  lovely 
flowers. 

As  each  bulb  blooms  but  once  it  is  well 
to  be  careful  to  get  good,  extra  strong 
flowering  bulbs  to  commence  with.  Then 
take  a good  sized  wooden  box,  anything 
from  a starch  box  to  a soap  box  will  do 
for  size,  it  being  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
deep.  Good  sized  plant  pots  may  be 
used  which  will  hold  two  or  three  bulbs, 
or  even  tin  cans  can  be  utilized  for  the 
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purpose,  each  holding  one  bulb.  Be  sure 
to  have  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes, 
or  in  the  tin  cans,  if  used,  to  provide  for 
proper  drainage.  Fill  these  boxes  with 
rich  soil  and  some  well  rotted  manure. 
But  before  putting  in  the  soil  first  put  in 
a layer  of  potsherds,  coal,  shells,  or  any- 
thing that  will  keep  the  holes  from  be- 
coming plugged  up  by  the  dirt,  thus  al- 
lowing all  excess  of  moisture  to  pass  off. 

When  planting  the  bulbs  be  sure  to 
pack  the  soil  firmly  around  each  one, 
letting  it  cover  the  tops  from  about  one 
inch  to  one-half  inch  in  depth,  first  re- 
moving all  the  small  bulblets  or  offsets. 
The  bulbs  may  be  placed  from  two  to 
four  inches  apart  A six  pound  starch 
box  will  hold  about  eight  good  large 
Bulbs  very  nicely,  still  six  would  be  a 
better  number  for  a beginning.  I use 
these  boxes  in  all  sizes,  and  in  my  soap 
boxes  I usually  have  two  dozen  or  more 
bulbs  in  each,  but  these  being  so  large 
:and  heavy  are  not  so  easily  moved  around 
.as  the  smaller  ones.  As  for  having  just 
•one  bulb  in  a pot,  when  with  only  the 
-same  amount  of  care  I can  have  a half 
‘dozen,  I never  think  it  best. 

When  my  receptacle  is  ready  I place  it 
in  a very  warm,  but  not  a hot  place.  I 
put  mine  upon  the  top,  the  upper  warm- 
ing oven  of  my  range.  For  want  of  this 
place  a shelf  above  the  stove  will  be  very 
nice.  Leave  it  there,  only  watering 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  moderately 
moist,  for  if  kept  wet  before  the  plants 
are  well  up  and  growing  fast  the  bulbs 
will  be  in  danger  of  rotting.  When  the 
leaves  have  pushed  up  from  three  to  four 
inches,  remove  the  boxes  to  a light, 
sunny  place  during  the  day,  being  careful 
that  the  plants  do  not  become  the  least 
^chilled.  I always  put  them  back  in  their 
warm  quarters  at  night  until  the  middle 
of  April  or  first  of  May,  and  until  well 
grown,  so  that  they  may  not  be  chilled  at 
night,  for  that  would  injure  the  bulb, 
sometimes  blasting  the  bloom  germ.  I 
start  my  bulbs  in  this  way  from  the  first 
of  March  to  the  first  of  May,  planting 
ithem,  one  box  at  a time,  from  two  to 
three  weeks  apart,  so  as  to  have  a suc- 
cession of  bloom.  By  the  middle  of  May, 
on  warm,  sunny  days,  place  the  boxes 
out  of  doors  in  the  sun,  removing  them 
back  into  the  house  again  by  sundown. 
After  the  first  of  June  they  may  be  left 
out  of  doors  altogether;  but  I never  re- 


move the  bulbs  from  the  boxes  and  plant 
out  in  the  flower  beds.  I find  they  can 
be  be  so  much  betler  cared  for  in  the 
boxes,  for  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
hot  they  can  easily  be  supplied  with  all 
the  moisture  they  need,  and  they  like  a 
good  deal,  they  can  be  protected  from 
the  high  winds,  can  have  the  location  a 
sunny  one,  the  best  suited  to  them.  I 
usually  keep  my  boxes  on  the  back 
piazza  steps,  where  they  get  the  sun  all 
day,  until  they  are  ready  to  bloom,  when 
I remove  them  to  the  side  piazza  where 
it  is  more  shaded,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  delicacy  of  the  flowers. 

Those  planted  early  in  March  will  be  in 
bloom  early  in  July.  From  July  first 
until  the  middle  of  September  my  hus- 
band was  never  without  a tuberose,  his 
favorite  flower,  in  his  button-hole.  In 
our  climate  it  hardly  pays  to  wait  until 
real  warm  weather  comes,  and  then  start 
the  bulbs  in  the  ground  ; the  season  is  so 
short  that  our  first  frosts  are  often  upon 
us  before  our  tuberoses  have  opened  their 
buds.  Even  if  lifted  at  that  time  and  put 
in  pots  to  finish  flowering,  there  is  such 
a check  to  the  bulb  that  it  never  comes 
out  as  well  after  being  disturbed.  The 
blooms  should  be  large  and  perfect 
and  nearly  as  double  as  roses.  They 
will  last  a long  time  if  the  flowers  are  not 
allowed  to  fade  or  grow  old  on  the  stalk. 
Cut  them  off  singly  and  very  carefully, 
and  never  try  to  break  or  pull  them  off, 
as  the  fibers  of  the  stem  are  apt  to  come 
away,  too,  and  injure  the  rest  of  the 
flowers.  One  bulb  has  only  one  flower 
stem,  and  the  number  of  separate  blooms 
on  a stem  depends  on  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  bulb. 

The  causes  of  failure  in  growing  this 
plant  are  due  to  poor  soil,  lack  of  moist- 
ure and  particularly  lack  of  sufficient 
heat.  Watch  carefully  for  the  offsets, 
and  as  they  appear  split  them  off  with 
the  thumb  nail,  thus  keeping  all  the 
strength  in  the  bulb  for  bloom. 

After  the  bulbs  are  through  flowering 
it  is  well  to  throw  them  away,  getting 
fresh  ones  each  year.  The  offsets  would 
not  bloom  anyway  until  the  third  year, 
sometimes  not  then,  as  our  summer  sea- 
son is  too  uncertain  to  insure  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  bulbs. 

There  are  five  strains  of  the  tuberose, 
and  it  is  really  a matter  of  individual 
taste  which  is  the  most  preferable.  The 
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Excelsior  Pearl  and  the  Diamond  or  Dia- 
mond Pearl  are  both  strains  of  the  well 
known  Pearl  Tuberose. 

The  Italian,  or  Common  Double  has  a 
blooming  spike  four  feet  long.  The 
flowers  are  hardly  as  large  nor  as  double 
as  Pearl  varieties,  but  they  open  more 
perfectly  and  are  of  a clearer  white. 

The  single  tuberose,  or  Orange-flow- 
ered, is  a sweet  thing,  and  it  is  well  to 


have  two  or  three  bulbs  of  this  variety.. 
It  comes  into  bloom  a little  earlier  than 
the  others,  and  the  fragrance  is  not  so- 
strong.  Many  prefer  this  to  the  double 
varieties.  There  is  a variety  called  the- 
Variegated-leaved,  this  is  like  the 
Orange-flowered,  only  that  the  leaves* 
have  a creamy  edge.  I tried  it  last  year 
and  found  it  satisfactory. 

Joyce  Ray.. 


FORTUNE’S  PALM. 


CHAMCEROPS  FORTUNEI. 


The  Chusan  Palm,  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  Fortune’s  Palm,  Cham- 
cerops  Fortunei,  is  a low  growing  ever- 
green plant.  It  is  a native  of  the 
north  of  India,  where  it  attains  a height  of 
ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  produces  a stout 
stem  which  supports  a handsome  head  of 
fan-like  leaves,  which  are  split  into  seg- 
ments about  half  way  down  ; the  petioles 
which  support  them  are  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  length,  quite  unarmed  and  en- 


closed at  their  base  among  a mass  ofF 
coarse,  fibrous  matter.  The  flowers,, 
which  are  comparatively  insignificant,, 
are  produced  in  spikes  from  among  the- 
leaves,  sometimes  they  are  perfect,  while 
at  others  the  sexes  are  separate.  The 
fruit  is  a one-seeded  berry. 

On  account  of  its  dwarf,  compact  man- 
ner of  growth  this  palm  is  invaluable  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  at  all! 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  lawn  or  flower 
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border  during  the  summer  months,  and 
the  value  of  small  specimens  for  window 
rgardens  is  beyond  all  question. 

To  grow  the  Chusan  Palm  to  perfec* 
tion  it  should  be  given  a rich  turfy  loam 
and  liberal  supplies  of  water  both  over- 
head and  at  the  roots  during  the  sea- 
son of  growth.  At  this  time  also,  lib- 
eral applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
•of  decided  benefit.  In  the  winter,  or 
whenever  the  plants  are  in  a state  of 
rest,  do  not  water  so  liberally,  yet  never 
permit  them  to  become  absolutely  dry. 

In  potting,  always  use  porous  or  soft 
baked  pots,  and  let  them  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  see  to  it 
that  they  are  well  drained,  as  this  is  a 
most  essential  point.  When  repotting 
.avoid  mutilating  or  injuring  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  and  when  grown  as  window 
garden  plants  the  leaves  should  be 
sponged  off  occasionally  to  remove  dust, 


etc.  For  the  summer  the  plants  can  be 
placed  or  plunged  outside  about  the 
tenth  of  May,  in  any  desired  situation, 
but  they  should  be  repotted  and  brought 
inside  before  the  middle  of  September. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  prop- 
erly supplied  with  water  when  they  are 
outside. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds,  also 
by  taking  off  and  rooting  the  suckers, 
which  are  sometimes  produced,  and  if 
these  young  plants  are  liberally  cared  for 
and  repotted  as  often  as  necessary,  nice 
specimens  will  soon  be  obtained.  Those 
wishing  only  one  or  two  plants  will  find 
it  much  better  to  purchase  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  raise  them,  as  well  es- 
tablished plants  can  be  readily  obtained 
at  a very  moderate  price  of  any  of  our 
principal  florists,  and  these,  if  well 
treated,  will  soon  produce  nice  specimens. 

Chas.  E.  Parnell,  Floral  Park , N.  K 


FROST  FLOWERS. 


Not  the  autumn’s  asters,  that  are  some- 
times called  by  this  name,  but  the  frail 
and  transient  decorations  born  of  the 
winter’s  fog  clouds,  which  often  sweep 
these  hill  summits,  the  more  frequently 
and  with  more  beautiful  effect  the  higher 
they  are  ; even  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet 
•of  altitude  makes  a great  difference.  The 
level  strata  of  mist  often  just  touch  the 
highest  woods,  sometimes  envelop  the 
uplands  generally,  but  seldom  appear  in 
any  force  in  the  main  valleys.  It  is  a 
■calm,  tranquil  time,  which  may  last  for 
•days  without  sun,  moon  or  stars,  with  a 
smooth,  white,  or  grayish  - white,  sky, 
the  world  ending  at  a little  distance,  ut- 
terly silent,  not  even  the  wind  stirs  the 
trees,  spectral  in  the  mist  which,  borne 
steadily  awd  quietly  onward  from  the 
north,  slowly  gathers  in  most  wonderful 
•decorations,  worked  out  in  a dead  white, 
opaque  material,  every  detail  carefully 
attended  to.  A full  exposure  to  the 
mist  is  essential  to  the  best  effect,  the 
•south  side  of  a grove  will  have  much 
•less  frost-work  than  the  northern.  It 
may  continue  to  increase  until  every 
twig  is  an  inch  or  more  through,  bending 
and  even  breaking  the  branches.  With 
not  too  heavy  a load  the  trees  assume 
their  summer  outlines,  the  thin  lines  of 
bare  branches  along  the  edge  of  the  fields 


become  dense  masses  of  foliage  bound- 
ing the  view,  and  you  look  into  long 
aisles  and  far  vistas  along  the  woodside, 
as  in  the  season  of  leaves.  Different 
species  of  trees  are  clothed  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  their  twigs  and  buds  ; 
sometimes  great  flowers,  like  roses,  bend 
the  boughs  of  stunted,  twiggy  maples  or 
wild  apple  trees,  while  on  the  open  land 
elms  are  immense  fountains  showering 
down  on  every  side.  As  the  burden 
grows  the  familiar  path  through  the 
woods  becomes  strange,  boughs,  com- 
monly high  over  head,  bend  down  across 
the  way,  there  is  no  passage  unless  you 
creep  through  or  turn  aside  ; the  snow 
dark  in  the  shade  beside  the  brilliant 
white  of  the  rime  is  strewed  with  frag- 
ments which  you  do  not  miss  from  the 
trees.  It  is  the  sagging  of  the  boughs 
that  brings  them  against  each  other;  in 
the  perfect  stillness  you  hear  a rattling, 
with  now  and  then  a loud  crash,  as  some 
great  branch  comes  down.  The  trunks 
and  limbs,  where  not  frosty,  look  blacker 
by  contrast,  and  the  woodside  is  a suc- 
cession of  rare  pictures  which  are  found 
in  the  open  fields  as  well. 

The  old  thistles  have  most  beautiful 
decorations,  the  dead  goldenrods,  yar- 
row stalks,  etc.,  also  every  little  tangle  of 
briers  and  weeds  attracts  the  eye,  the  thick, 
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white  foliage  forms  snug  shelters  into 
which  the  rabbits  have  hopped.  And 
how  lovely  the  great  bushes  of  the  sweet- 
brier  rose,  with  their  gracefully  bending 
stems,  every  twig  and  spur  delicately 
tipped  and  ornamented,  and  the  scarlet 
hips  shining  through.  While  the  fog 
lingers  you  must  attend  to  details  ; the 
broad  summit  of  the  hill  is  merely  a 
flat  standing  place,  but  one  night  it  van- 
ishes and  the  dawn  shows  the  horizon 
clear  to  the  farthest  verge,  the  woods 
dazzling  white  on  the  high  summits  shad- 
ing off  into  brown  or  purple  on  the  lower 
hills.  In  the  northwest  a dark  band 
along  the  horizon,  the  rearguard  of  the 
routed  night,  brings  out  the  great  golden 
bubble  of  the  moon  hanging  above  the 
resplendent  forest,  while  far  and  near, 
shining  forms  of  trees  are  bright  against 
the  blue.  How  splendid  this  broad 
thorn  tree,  with  its  wealth  of  detail  just 
touched  by  the  level  sunlight  against  the 
bluish  tint  of  the  snow  in  shadow.  There 
is,  however,  no  sparkling,  as  when  an  ice 
storm  clears,  it  is  the  dead  white  of  chalk. 
The  frostwork  does  not  long  endure  a 
clear  shining  sun,  a darkness  soon  creeps 


upward  from  the  valleys ; though  it  may 
hang  on  for  a day  or  two  upon  the  coob 
est  peaks,  its  beauty  is  soon  faded,  it  is 
now  but  a form  of  water.  A thaw  comes 
and  water  flows,  soon  little  tracts  of  ice 
are  everywhere,  and  often,  after  a clear,, 
still  night  of  intense  frost,  you  find  vast 
numbers  of  ice  plants,  apparently  of  the 
fern  family,  an  inch  or  more  high,  of  the 
purest  white,  growing  out  of  the  frozen* 
surface  of  the  little  ponds,  often  shaded 
and  overhung  by  rushes  and  dead  weeds 
upon  the  land  close  by.  Their  seeds  are 
probably  in  the  ice,  at  least  they  seldom 
or  never  occur  elsewhere ; if  from  the 
atmosphere,  they  require  the  ice  as  a soil. 
If  plates  of  quartz  or  other  permanent 
compounds  bearing  such  graceful  growths 
could  be  quarried,  the  world  would  go- 
mad.  The  fronds  are  mostly  triangular 
from  the  greater  length  of  the  lower  pin- 
nules, often  branching,  erect  or  drooping ; 
a hand  breadth  of  ice  may  be  exquisitely 
planted  with  thickets  of  beautiful  foliage, 
scattered  clumps  and  single  plants  in 
open  spaces  done  in  accordance  with  the 
best  effects  of  landscape  art. 

E.  S.  Gilbert. 


CAROLINA  WILD  FLOWERS. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  in  these 
papers  a recapitulation  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful and  well  known  wild  flowers  of  the 
South,  that  have  been  so  often  and  so  well 
described  in  these  pages,  but  to  single 
out  the  rare  stray  wildings  less  generally 
known.  Our  native  Azaleas,  it  seems  to 
me  have  been  slighted  by  botanists  and  cul- 
tivators. A.  arborescens  is  earliest  and 
most  showy,  as  well  as  most  common  of 
them  all.  The  flowers  appear  in  great 
masses  of  color  before  the  leaves,  and 
vary  in  tint  from  blush-pink  through 
numberless  shades  in  rose-red  and  crim- 
son to  purple.  Here,  among  the  Caro- 
lina mountains,  it  is  commonly  known  as 
Wild  Honeysuckle,  and  it  is  nothing  un- 
usual to  see  them  more  than  twenty  feet 
in  height,  erect,  well  shaped  and  one  per- 
fect mass  of  vividly  glowing,  or  soft  and 
delicate  color.  High  up  on  a mountain 
top  I once  found  a variety  of  this,  which, 
instead  of  being  clammy  and  pubescent, 
had  a smooth,  shining,  Tea  Rose  texture, 
and  was  of  a most  bright  and  delicate 


shade  of  pink,  but  in  coming  down  the 
steep  and  dangerous  mountain  side  I lost 
the  flower  in  some  way,  and  could  never 
find  another  to  analyze. 

The  flame-colored  Azalea,  A.  calendu- 
lacea,  is  not  so  tall  in  growth  as  A.  nudi- 
flora,  but  has  larger,  more  open  flowers, 
of  beautiful,  soft  yellow,  rich  orange  and 
reddish-brown  hues.  It  is  the  handsom- 
est of  all  our  native  azaleas,  and  a large 
number  of  good  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained from  it. 

Azalea  viscosa,  White  Swamp  Honey- 
suckle, is  latest  of  all  to  bloom,  is  low 
growing,  and  often  you  find  it  thick  and 
even  as  a hedge-row  along  the  banks  of 
mountain  streams.  Its  leaves  are  smooth, 
green  upon  both  sides,  and  appear  at  the 
same  time  with  the  flowers,  which  are 
pure  white,  waxen,  widely  open,  with 
short  tube  and  delightful  fragrance.  This 
is  the  only  native  azalea  which  comes 
within  my  knowledge  as  being  fragrant, 
although  Gray  gives  many  of  them  as 
more  or  less  so.  L.  Greenlee. 


A BEGINNER  IN  FRUIT-GROWING. 

XI. — SHOALS  AND  QUICKSANDS. 


The  rose-colored  pictures  of  pleasure 
and  profit  in  fruit  growing,  which  one  or 
two  popular  writers  have  put  forth  in  va- 
rious forms  during  the  past  year,  will, 
doubtless,  lead  a great  many  to  engage, 
to  some  extent,  in  an  undertaking  in 
which  previous  experience  will  form  the 
smallest  part  of  their  stock  in  trade. 
Such  beginners  are  apt  to  make  ship- 
wreck of  their  ventures  in  several  ways, 
and  the  chief  of  these  are  planting  too 
many  varieties;  planting  those  unsuited 
to  the  locality  ; planting  new  and  untried 
varieties,  and  trying  experiments.  A few 
months  ago  I visited  in  a town  where  the 
Bartlett  Pear  is  a pronounced  success, 
and  where  the  market  demands  this  va- 
riety and  very  few  of  anything  else.  In 
this  township  is  a Bartlett  orchard  of  less 
than  two  acres,  that,  on  pretty  reliable 
testimony,  is  said  to  have  produced 
$4,000  worth  of  fruit  in  the  last  three 
years.  In  the  same  place,  a young  man 
has  planted  three  acres  of  pear  trees,  and 
he  has  twenty  varieties.  If  this  young 
man  is  wealthy,  or  has  other  resources, 
he  can  derive  a certain  amount  of  amuse- 
ment and  education  in  watching  the  be- 
havior of  this  score  of  kinds,  and  as  his 
hair  becomes  sprinkled  with  gray  he  will 
have  benefited  other  planters  to  some 
extent  in  the  results  of  his  experiment ; 
but  if  his  orchard  is  a matter  of  bread 
and  butter,  he  will  probably  bitterly  rue 
his  miscellaneous  collection.  Two  years 
ago,  Ellwanger  & Barry  exhibited 
one  hundred  and  ten  varieties  of  pears  at 
the  State  Fair  at  Albany.  About  the 
same  time  I was  through  their  famous 
orchard.  Of  this  large  number  of  varie- 
ties they  had,  in  many  instances,  only 
one  tree  of  a kind,  or,  at  the  most,  but 
three  or  four.  Adjoining  the  miscella- 
neous orchard  were  others  where  the 
trees  were  all  either  Duchess  or  Anjou. 
Of  these  they  were  shipping  by  the  car 
load,  and  the  matter  was  vastly  simpli- 
fied by  having  so  many  of  one  kind.  One 
barrel  was  a sample  of  all  the  rest,  and 
the  commission  consignee  could  exhibit 
a few  barrels,  and  in  many  cases  make 
sales  even  without  showing  the  fruit,  be- 
cause it  was  of  a certain  well  known  pop- 
ular kind. 

When  itcametomarketingtheother  one 
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hundred  and  eight  varieties  how  different 
the  case.  In  a car  load  of  three  hundred 
barrels  there  might  be  three  or  four  of  a 
kind,  and  possibly  of  some  varieties  it 
might  be  necessary  to  put  two  kinds  to- 
gether to  make  a barrel.  It  would  take 
the  whole  floor  of  a warehouse  to  display 
this  car  load,  and  at  least  one  hundred 
barrels  must  be  opened  to  show  the  va- 
rieties, most  of  which  would  be  strange 
to  purchasers,  and  could  only  be  sold 
after  a great  deal  of  chaffering  and  ex- 
plaining, and  coaxing. 

Again,  the  cost  of  gathering,  of  keep- 
ing separate,  and  of  marking  the  pack^ 
ages  is  considerable  more  where  there 
are  many  kinds,  and  the  waste  of  odds, 
and  ends  often  nearly  equals  the  amount 
sold.  In  packing  a hundred  barrels  of 
one  variety  there  is  but  one  remnant  and 
that  at  the  finish,  but  if  there  were  twenty 
varieties  there  may  be  twenty  remnants, 
and  owing  to  difference  in  appearance  or 
time  of  ripening,  no  means  of  uniting 
these  remnants  into  a full  package,  which 
if  this  were  possible,  would  only  be  a 
mixed  lot  and  to  a certain  degree  un- 
salable. 

These  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  many 
varieties  hold  true  in  relation  to  all  tree 
fruits,  although  to  a less  extent  with 
peaches  and  plums,  as  these  are  mar- 
keted in  smaller  packages.  In  small 
fruits  and  grapes  the  unit  package  is  so 
small  and  the  knowledge  of  buyers  so 
undiscriminating  that  it  makes  less  dif- 
ference whether  one  has  one  or  many 
varieties  in  the  marketing,  but  in  the  set- 
ting out,  keeping  varieties  separate,  and 
in  picking,  the  growing  of  many  varieties 
entails  endless  care,  and  calls  for  con- 
stant oversight  and  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  owner. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  arguments 
in  favor  of  a number  of  kinds,  the  princi- 
pal one  being  the  chances  of  avoiding  a 
glutted  market  by  having  some  kinds  in 
season  when  the  leading  kinds  are  out.. 
If  one  has  a “peddle  market,”  and  deliv- 
ers from  house  to  house,  it  is  often  an 
advantage  to  have  a collection  that  ripens 
something  every  week  in  fruit  season. 
Several  parties  whom  I know  make  con- 
siderable by  exhibitingat  fairs theircollec- 
tions  of  a hundred  or  more  kinds  that 
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ripen  in  September,  but  this  is  a business 
that  holds  out  no  certain  results,  and  is 
only  adapted  to  wide-awake,  advanced 
horticulturists. 

The  disposition  to  experiment,  which 
is,  no  doubt,  fostered  at  the  present  time 
by  the  large  amount  of  Experiment 
Station  literature,  is  one  that  the  beginner 
can  ill  afford  to  indulge  in. 

Personally,  I have  never  been  prone  to 
do  much  of  this,  preferring  to  turn  my 
energies  in  other  directions,  but  last  year 
I was  forced  into  it  by  outside  parties* 
Early  in  the  spring  I received,  by  mail, 
from  a young  strawberry  enthusiast,  a 
dozen  strawberry  plants  for  trial.  He 
praised  them  highly,  and  made  no  reser- 
vations or  restrictions,  so  I could  do 
nothing  less  than  plant  them  in  a piece 
of  ground  devoted  to  the  garden.  Two 
weeks  later,  without  warning,  came  from 
a personal  friend  eight  kinds  of  straw- 
berries and  half  a dozen  raspberries. 
Later  came  another  consignment,  and 
after  that  two  dozen  of  another  kind  of 
strawberry  from  New  England,  and  a 
grape  vine.  These  were  all  unsolicited, 
remember.  Then  I found  two  beautiful 
little  strawberry  plants  in  a clearing,  and 
a promising  blackberry  bush,  and  con- 
cluding I might  as  well  “ be  hung  for  a 
sheep  as  a lamb,”  I moved  fifty  seedling 
blackcap  raspberry  plants,  so  altogether 
I had  three  rows  of  experimental  stuff, 
each  twenty-two  rods  long.  These  were 
a nightmare  all  summer,  and  as  it  turned 
out  did  not  receive  quite  as  good  cultiva- 
tion or  care  as  an  acre  and  a half  planted 
elsewhere  to  standard  varieties  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  This  was  because  I 
dared  not  trust  it  to  hired  help  and  tried 
to  take  care  of  it  myself,  when  I had  all  I 
could  do  besides.  However,  I pulled 
them  through,  losing  but  a few  plants, 
and  have  now  a larger  elephant  on  my 
hands  than  last  year,  with  a prospect  of 
an  increase  of  trouble  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. As  I did  not  solicit  the  work,  I sup- 
pose the  experiment  might  be  stopped  at 


its  present  stage,  simply  reporting  on  one 
season’s  results  ; but  in  spite  of  the  extra 
bother  entailed,  I have  become  interested 
in  some  of  the  varieties,  and  with  the  fas- 
cination that  lures  on  the  gambler  I shall 
pursue  the  game  at  least  another 
season. 

However,  if  I multiply  the  experiment 
only  seven  times  (which  will  not  give 
very  long  rows  of  some  kinds)  it  will 
take  a full  acre.  This  means  in  planting, 
care  and  cultivation,  and  mulching  from 
$50  to  $70  of  outlay,  with  a large  margin 
of  uncertainty  in  the  result,  as  all  are  un- 
tried on  my  soil,  and  judging  from  the 
ratio  of  worthless  new  varieties  yearly 
put  out<  fully  half  of  those  planted  will 
not  pay  expenses.  Were  I just  beginning 
or  cramped  for  land,  the  results  would 
not  warrant  the  attempt.  I shall,  in 
planting,  reduce  care  and  expense  as 
much  as  possible,  and  so  arrange  as  to 
be  able  to  entrust  the  cultivation  to 
others.  Advantage  will  be  takeu  of  a 
triangular  piece  of  ground  and  beginning 
at  the  shortest  rows  will  plant  the  most 
unpromising  kinds  and  those  of  which  I 
have  the  fewest,  and  so  on,  devoting  the 
longest  rows  to  the  best.  Heavy  stakes, 
not  easily  destroyed,  will  mark  the  rows, 
and  there  being  one  kind  to  a row  a plat 
can  be  kept  on  record  so  the  stakes  will 
not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  identify 
varieties. 

I will  close  with  one  more  admonition 
to  beginners,  and  that  is  to  make  diligent 
inquiry  as  to  what  varieties  are  success- 
ful in  the  neighborhood,  and  plant  such, 
having  equal  care  to  the  demands  of  the 
market. 

It  is  easy  to  become  fascinated  with  a 
great  many  kinds  as  described  in  the  ad- 
vertisements and  catalogues,  and  the 
leisure  of  winter  gives  opportunity  to 
build  many  castles  thereon,  but  in  the 
long  run  it  will  be  found  best  that  they 
conform  to  fheir  surroundings  in  both 
foundation  and  superstructure. 

L.  B.  Pierce. 
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PRUNING  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 

No  greater  error  prevails  in  the  culture 
of  this  popular  and  very  wholesome  fruit 
than  the  practice,  still  followed  by  many 
people,  of  cutting  back  the  individual 
shoots  to  within  a bud  or  two  of  their 
base,  with  the  natural,  but  very  undesir- 
able result  that  a thicket  of  weakly 
shoots  and  small  fruits  only  is  produced. 
The  way  to  obtain  fine  large  berries  as 
well  as  handsome  bushes  heavily  laden 
with  ropes  of  rich  fruit  is  to  thin  out  the 
shoots  freely,  and  where  very  long  and 
weak  to  shorten  them  back  a little,  so  as 
to  promote  a balance  of  growth  in  the 
bushes  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  fruit- 
laden shoots  from  touching  the  ground, 
in  which  case  they  would  sustain  injury 
by  grit  and  damp.  Thus  treated,  the 
bushes,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of 
the  crop,  will  assume  a pendulous  habit, 
and  the  center  of  each  bush  being  partly 
open,  the  crop  can  be  gathered  without 
the  hands  being  scratched  in  doing  so. 
The  sooner  the  pruning  is  performed 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  better  will  be 
the  results.  When  the  pruning  is  com- 
pleted remove  the  prunings  to  the  fire 
heap,  and  with  a rake  draw  back  a thick- 
ness of  one  inch  of  the  surface  soil  about 
three  feet  or  four  feet,  according  to  the 
diameter  of  branches,  from  the  stem  of 
each  bush,  and  when  the  branches  are 
quite  damp  and  the  weather  calm  dust 
them  well  with  fresh  lime.  This  will  not 
only  save  the  buds  from  the  onslaught  of 
birds  and  kill  the  moss,  which  is  so  ruin- 
ous to  thousands  of  fruit  trees,  it  will 
also  destroy  the  larvae  of  the  gooseberry 
caterpillar  that  may  be  located  on  and 
underneath  the  bushes.  This  done,  lay 
on  a good  surface  dressing  of  short  ma- 
nure, and  point  it  into  the  ground  with  a 
five-tined  fork. 

H.  W.  Ward,  in  The  Garden. 

ROSE  SPORTS. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  va- 
riation occurs  in  the  rose — (i),  in  a change 
in  the  habit  of  its  growth  ; (2),  in  a 
change  in  the  color  of  the  flower.  We 
have  many  instances  of  what  are  called 
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climbing  varieties  of  many  of  our  roses, 
the  most  notable  of  these  being  perhaps 
climbing  Devoniensis,  and  climbing  Ni- 
phetos.  We  have  also  Victor  Verdier, 
Captain  Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
others,  which  have  developed  the  same 
tendency.  The  why  or  wherefore  I have 
never  yet  heard  explained.  Take,  for 
example,  Devoniensis,  in  its  normal  con- 
dition a very  small  and  even  delicate 
grower,  there  appeared  many  years  ago 
with  Mr.  Pavitt,  of  Bath,  a very  vigorous 
shoot,  which  shot  away  to  a length  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  one  season. 
This  was  so  very  remarkable,  that  he  de- 
termined to  propagate  it ; it  has  remained 
true  to  its  character,  and  makes  shoots 
sometimes  of  twenty  feet  in  a season. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  deteriora- 
tion in  the  flowers,  which  are  so  like 
those  of  the  type  that  the  National  Rose 
Society  has  bracketed  them  together. 
Another  instance  of  a similar  character 
has  occurred  recently  in  climbing  Ni- 
phetos  brought  out  two  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & Co.,  the 
noted  Salisbury  firm  ; this,  like  that  pre- 
viously mentioned,  will  sometimes  grow 
twenty  feet  in  a season,  although  it  is 
well  known,  the  plant  itself  is  a dwarf' 
Tea,  but  of  more  vigorous  constitution 
than  Devoniensis.  I do  not  at  all  know 
how  this  is  to  be  explained. 

Amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  we 
have  also  several  so-called  climbers,  but 
they  do  not  attain  to  the  same  vigor  of 
growth  as  the  Teas  mentioned,  still  they 
will  make  shoots  sufficiently  long  to 
make  them  good  pillar  roses,  such  are 
Captain  Christy,  Bessie  Johnson,  Charles 
Lefebvre  and  Victor  Verdier,  but  I have 
not  seen  on  any  of  these  as  good  flowers 
as  could  be  gathered  from  dwarfs  of  the 
same  variety;  this  may  not  be  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  but  it  certainly  is  mine. 
They  make  very  effective  pillar  roses, 
and  when  these  are  required,  it  is  better 
to  use  them  than  hardy  summer  bloom- 
ing roses. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  most  inter- 
esting cases  of  sporting  are  those  which 
occur  in  the  flower;  they  are  continually 
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taking  place,  and  perhaps  in  more  cases 
than  we  are  aware  of.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure is  this  : a branch  of  some  particu- 
lar variety  shows  a bloom  of  a different 
shade  of  color ; buds  are  taken  from  this 
branch ; the  budded  or  grafted  plants 
are  carefully  watched  to  see  whether  the 
sport  is  what  is  called  fixed,  i.  e .,  whether 
the  blooms  produced  on  plants  budded 
from  the  original  one  will  show  flowers 
of  the  same  form  and  color;  sometimes 
they  do  not,  and  at  other  times  they  re- 
main true. 

I have  noticed  that  very  often  on  these 
sports  there  is  some  deterioration  in  the 
substance  of  the  flower,  as  in  the  case  of 
White  Baroness,  which  is  not  nearly  so 
full  as  the  rose  from  which  it  has  origin- 
ated ; while  in  another  flower  of  the  same 
origin  we  have  an  entirely  different  build, 
as  Merveille  de  Lyon,  it  is  more  open, 
and  not  such  large  petals,  has  a great 
tendency  to  show  the  eye.  I once 
thought  I had  obtained  a white  Catha- 
rine Mermet,  that  was  before  The  Bride 
was  introduced,  but  it  did  not  remain 
true.  Some  roses  are  much  more  in- 
clined to  sport  than  others.  Baroness 
Rothschild  is  one,  and  Madame  Clem- 
ence  Joigneaux  another  ; from  the  former 
we  have  had  Mabel  Morrison,  White 
Baroness,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and,  per- 
haps, Puritan  ; from  the  latter,  Pride  of 
Reigate  and  William  Warden.  In  the 
case  of  the  sports  from  the  Baroness, 
they  are  all  in  the  direction  of  white 
flowers,  the  pale  tinge  in  the  type  being 
eliminated. 

Wild  Rose,  in  Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


FREES1  AS. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to 
name  anything  more  beautiful  or  chaste 
than  these  lovely  Cape  bulbous  plants 
when  in  flower.  The  old  way  of  growing 
freesias  was  to  dry  the  bulbs  off  very 
carefully  after  flowering,  and  afterwards 
to  shake  them  out,  and  go  through  the 
usual  sorting  and  sizing  before  restarting 
them  into  growth  again  in  early  autumn. 
This  annual  drying  off  for  three  or  four 
months  or  even  longer  is  a great  mistake, 
the  result  being  that  many  never  start 
again  at  all,  and  those  that  do  start  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  increased  strength 
and  vigor,  hardly  flower  so  well  as  in  the 
previous  year  it  may  be,  and  certainly 
show  no  signs  of  improvement.  The 


general  cultivation  of  freesias  is  at  the 
present  time  very  imperfectly  understood 
by  the  majority  of  gardeners.  The  free- 
sia  for  cutting  holds  an  almost  unique 
position.  By  strict  adherence  to  the  old 
way  of  growing  these  lovely  fragrant 
flowers,  one  is  made  to  believe  that  their 
tiny  bulbs  would  never  properly  increase 
to  flowering  size  if  they  did  not  undergo 
year  by  year  the  sorting  and  sizing  to 
which  they  and  other  plants  are  sub- 
jected. Such  a course  is  all  very  well 
from  a commercial  point  of  view,  but 
with  this  the  average  gardener  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do.  My  present  remarks 
concerning  freesias  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  seasonable,  as  I doubt  not  many  will 
have  had  them  in  flower  during  the  past 
and  present  month  with  other  batches  to 
follow  on.  A continuously  moist  soil  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  freesias,  and 
throughout  the  growing  and  flowering 
season  they  may,  indeed  they  should  be, 
kept  almost  at  saturation  point,  not  by 
standing  them  in  pans  or  saucers  of  wa- 
ter continuously,  this  they  will  quickly 
resent,  but  by  giving  them  abundant  sup- 
plies two  or  three  times  daily.  Instead 
of  drying  them  off  when  the  flowering  is 
complete  and  when  they  show  signs  of 
diminished  activity,  simply  lessen  the 
water  supply,  never  allowing  the  soil  to 
be  anything  approaching  dryness.  There 
is  not  the  least  necessity  for  shaking  the 
bulbs  out  every  year  and  sorting  into 
sizes.  Instead  of  this,  grow  them  on  and 
shift  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it. 
The  usual  sized  pot  for  starting  them  is  a 
five-inch  one,  capable  of  accommodating 
a dozen  average  large  sized  bulbs.  These 
if  grown  as  I have  described  should  the 
following  year  be  placed  into  six-inch 
pots,  and  so  on  yearly  according  to  their 
strength  individually,  repotting  them  an- 
nually in  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
early  in  September.  Let  those  who  de- 
light to  have  these  lovely  sweet-scented 
flowers  pursue  this  mode  of  culture  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  compare  the  re- 
sults from  previous  experience. 

While  growing  freely  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure may  be  given  twice  weekly.  The 
most  suitable  soil  for  them  is  loam  and 
peat  in  equal  parts,  adding  some  sharp 
sand  and  some  rotten  manure.  Pot  very 
firmly,  and  last,  but  not  least,  provide 
free  and  ample  drainage.  By  reason  of 
their  water  loving  disposition  they  have 
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been  termed  sub-aquatic,  but  those  who 
know  them  in  their  native  haunts  assert 
that  they  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to 
such,  as  they  are  usually  found  growing 
in  spots  altogether  removed  from  such 
conditions,  inhabiting,  in  short,  dry, 
stony  ground,  which  in  the  end  but  fur- 
nishes another  instance  of  how  very  little 
value  to  the  cultivator  is  the  natural  hab- 
itat of  a plant.  It  is  certainly  interesting 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  fact,  more  par- 
ticularly when  such  things  are  grown  to 
far  greater  perfection  under  conditions 
quite  different  from  those  where  they 
grow  naturally.  The  most  suitable  tem- 
perature is  a moist  one  of  about  50°  or 
6o°.  A very  commou  complaint  is  the 
difficulty  in  starting  Freesias  into  growth, 
an  item  which  tells  its  own  tale  ; they 
have  been  kept  too  dry  and  are  merely 
showing  their  disapproval  of  it.  There 
will  be  none  of  this  trouble  where  the 
soil  has  been  kept  moist  throughout. 

E.  J.,  in  The  Garden. 


DWARF  EGYPTIAN  LILY. 

A dwarf  form  of  the  common  calla, 
Richardia  ^Ethiopica,  has  been  raised  by 
Mr.  H.  Elliott,  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  of  the  common 
calla,  and  grows  from  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  in  height.  It  is  described  as  a free- 
flowering  plant  with  graceful  foliage.  It 
is  called  Little  Gem,  and  one  of  its  merits 
is  the  small  space  it  requires,  as  it  can  be 
grown  in  quite  small  pots.  A demand 
for  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  made,  but  it  will 
require  considerable  time  to  get  up  a 
stock  of  it,  and  it  will  not  be  put  on  the 
market  until  a sufficient  supply  has  been 
raised. 


HONESTY  IN  MASSES. 

All  hardy  flowers  look  best  in  masses  . 
few  more  so  than  the  Honesty  (Lunaria 
biennis),  which  is  well  known  for  its  flat, 
silvery  seed-pods,  sold  in  bunches  in  the 
markets  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  ar- 
range with  dried  grasses  and  everlasting 
flowers.  We  were  in  a fine  old  Surrey 


garden  the  other  day,  and  on  the  broad 
well  planted  borders  were  large  clumps 
of  Lunaria  biennis  several  feet  over  and 
very  bright,  even  with  the  ground  under 
a covering  of  two  inches  of  snow.  The 
purple  flowers  are  sweetly  scented,  and 
in  April  or  May  the  plant  is  effective 
when  grown  into  good  clumps  on  the 
border,  margin  of  the  shrubbery,  or  half 
shady  spots.  The  Garden. 


FICUS  ELASTICA  VARIEGATA. 

This  plant  is  decidedlv  gaining  favor. 
Some  plants  of  it  which  I saw  recently 
were  beautifully  marked  or  marbled  with 
creamy-yellow  and  pale  green.  It  ap- 
parently requires  a good  amount  of  light 
to  develop  its  beauties  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner ; added  to  this  a rather 
poor  soil  to  check  any  tendencies  to  a 
too  vigorous  growth,  with  a less  amount 
of  variegation.  Given  these  essentials,  it 
is  certainly  a useful  addition  to  the  class 
of  decorative  plants  for  use  in  a small  or 
medium  sized  state.  It  can  be  propa- 
gated true  to  character  from  individual 
eyes,  nice  dwarf  plants  being  thus  ob- 
tainable in  small  pots.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  stock,  plants  of  this  ficus  may 
be  grown  in  rather  more  warmth  than  is 
accorded  to  the  type,  but  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  all  the  light  possible. 

H.,  in  The  Garden. 


ANTI-MILDEW  POWDER. 

According  to  a correspondent  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle , a powdered  mix- 
ture for  the  prevention  of  mildew  has 
been  prepared  by  an  Edinburgh  firm. 
The  substances  used  are  sulphur,  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  lime.  These  are  re- 
duced to  a very  fine  powder.  It  is  ap- 
plied dry  when  the  leaves  are  wet  with 
dew  or  rain.  A trial  of  it  has  been  made 
on  vines  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  with  good 
results.  Sixty-five  tons  of  it  have  been 
ordered  for  three  neighboring  vine  grow- 
ers, and  the  demand  for  it  for  a time  will 
probably  exceed  the  capacities  of  the 
manufacturers. 


PLEASANT  GOSSIP 


VARIOUS  INQUIRIES. 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  to  get  rid  of  lice  on 
cineraria,  cyclamen,  chrysanthemums  and  abutilon? 

2.  What  do  you  recommend  for  worms  in  the  pots? 
Some  use  hot  water,  others,  carbolic  acid,  and  some, 
lime.  Dry  atmosphere  is  claimed  to  be  the  cause, 
but  our  plants  are  in  the  kitchen  where  the  teakettle 
is  steaming,  and  still  the  worms  bother  us. 

3.  What  shall  I do  to  keep  the  red  spider  from  vio- 
lets and  roses  ? One  of  the  roses  looks  moldy  and 
dusty  : what  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ? 

4.  How  can  I get  roses  to  bloom  in  the  house  all 
winter  ? 

5.  Whaf  is  the  best  way  to  strike  abutilon  cuttings, 
also  some  of  the  Ivy-leaf  geraniums? 

6.  How  can  I get  Moonflower  and  Perennial  Phlox 
seed  to  germinate  ? 

7.  What  treatment  do  fuchsias  require  to  bloom 
as  well  in  the  winter  as  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  ? 

8.  How  do  you  treat  freesia  bulbs  after  they  are 
through  blooming? 

9.  Will  the  small  bulbs  on  the  tuberose  ever  make 
blooming  bulbs  ? 

10.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  cabbage  flea, 
cabbage  worms  and  lice  ? The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  squash  bug  ? 

11.  Asters  and  some  other  flowers  are  eaten  up 
about  the  time  they  flower,  by  a long  black,  bug, 
about  one-half  an  inch  long,  how  can  I keep  them  off? 

12.  Is  manure  water  as  good  a fertilizer  for  house 

plants  as  some  commercial  fertilizer?  L.  M.  R. 

1.  The  green  lice,  or  aphis,  on  plants 
can  be  killed  by  placing  the  plants  in  a 
close  place,  a box,  for  instance,  and 
filling  the  space  with  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  for  about  half  an  hour.  The 
box,  for  convenience,  may  stand  in  a 
shed,  or  in  some  unoccupied  room  with  a 
window  open.  A weak  decoction  of  to- 
bacco can  be  made,  ol  a strength  to  look 
like  weak  tea,  and  into  this  liquid  the 
plants  can  be  dipped.  This  course  is 
especially  preferable  for  some  kinds  of 
plants  which  are  injured  by  much  to- 
bacco smoke.  Cineraria  is  such  a plant. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  tobacco 
water  not  too  strong.  One  of  the  best 
methods  to  destroy  these  lice  on  house 
plants  is  to  use  sulpho-tobacco  soap — 
make  a solution  and  apply  with  a syringe. 

2.  Earthworms  in  pots  can  be  killed  or 
driven  out  by  immersing  the  pot  of  soil 
in  lime  water — letting  it  stand  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  If  some  other  kind  of 
worm  is  meant,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  in  the  manner  mentioned, 
there  is  one  way  effectual,  which  is  to 
mix  together  some  suitable  potting  soil 
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and  then  stand  it  in  the  stove  and  sub- 
ject it  to  a heat  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
life,  and  then  use  it  in  repotting  the 
plants.  This  would  be  an  extreme  meas- 
ure and  seldom  necessary. 

3.  Frequent  syringing  of  the  foliage 
and  a moist  atmosphere  are  the  best  pre- 
ventives of  red  spider.  The  mouldy  rose 
leaves  should  be  dusted  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  or  syringed  with  a weak  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potash — a quarter  of  an 
Ounce  to  a gallon  of  water. 

4.  A difficult  thing  to  do. 

5.  There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting cuttings  of  most  house  plants  to  root. 
Cuttings  inserted  in  a pot  of  moist  sand 
and  kept  close  by  covering  them  with  a 
bell-glass,  or  even  a common  tumbler, 
and  standing  in  a warm  and  light  place 
will  root  in  a short  time. 

6.  Seeds  of  Perennial  Phlox  need  to  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  soon  after,  as 
they  quickly  lose  their  germinative  power. 
Moon  Flower  seeds  can  be  soaked  in 
water  for  a day  or  two  to  soften  the  shell, 
though  they  will  come  all  right  in  time 
without  this  if  the  soil  is  kept  regularly 
moistened. 

7.  Some  varieties  of  fuchsias  will  bloom 
with  proper  treatment  in  the  winter,  while 
most  of  them  can  only  with  much  care  be 
made  to  bloom,  except  duringthe  warmer 
months. 

8.  Freesia  bulbs  will  keep  all  right  if  left 
in  the  pots  where  they  have  bloomed 
until  they  are  repotted,  in  August  or 
September.  The  pots  may  be  plunged 
in  the  open  border  the  latter  part  of 
spring  and  remain  through  the  summer. 

9»  The  bulblets  may  be  taken  from  the 
tuberose  bulbs,  and  in  spring  be  planted 
out  in  the  garden,  where  they  will  in- 
crease in  size.  Take  them  up  before 
cold  weather  comes,  and  keep  them 
warm  and  dry  in  the  house  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  If  not  large  enough  for 
blooming  at  the  end  of  the  first  season 
plant  them  out  again  and  grow  them  on. 

10.  Vick’s  insect  exterminator  will  kill 
cabbage  worms  and  keep  off  the  fleas. 
Squash  bugs  may  be  picked  off,  or  a 
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mixture  of  plaster  and  kerosene  can  be 
sprinkled  on  the  leaves  to  keep  them  off. 

11.  A kerosene  emulsion  will  destroy 
these  insects. 

12.  Manure  water  is  one  of  the  best  fer- 
tilizers for  house  plants. 


THE  CHINESE  LILY. 

Will  you  please  tell  us  what  we  can  do  with  the 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily  to  mature  the  bulbs  when  they 
are  done  blooming  this  season  ? Will  they  bloom 
continuously,  or  only  throw  up  one  set  of  flower 
stalks?  Mrs.  G.  C. 

The  bulbs  will  send  up  but  one  set  of 
flower  stems  this  season.  When  flower- 
ing has  ceased,  gradually  lessen  the  daily 
supply  of  water,  and  when  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  turn  yellow  check  it  still  further, 
and  at  length  stop  it  entirely.  In  May 
the  bulbs  can  be  turned  out  of  the  pot 
into  the  garden  border ; or  they  can  be 
kept  dry  in  the  pot  until  the  middle  or 
last  of  August,  and  then  be  set  in  the 
garden,  or,  if  it  is  desired  to  try  them 
again  in  the  house,  they  can  then  be  re- 
potted in  fresh  rich  soil-;  but  this  last 
course  is  not  advised,  as  the  bloom  a sec- 
ond season  will  be  scanty  and  small. 
Only  strong  young  bulbs  will  give  satis- 
faction in  house  culture,  and  the  same  is 
true  in  regard  to  all  varieties  of  narcissus 
which  have  bloomed  in  the  house,  also, 
to  hyacinths,  tulips  and  crocus. 


ROSE,  LA  FRANCE. 

My  La  France  Rose  just  beats  all,  it  is 
simply  glorious.  It  commenced  to  bloom 
the  last  days  of  May,  and  continued  to 
blossom  until  frozen  hard,  November 
15th  ; two  buds  tried  to  bloom  December 
1st.  Some  of  the  flowers  in  August  and 
September  were  the  largest  I ever  saw. 

B.  A.  D.,  Indiana. 


SOWING  HAWTHORN  SEEDS. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  way  of 
hastening  the  germination  of  Hawthorn  seeds,  so 
that  plants  may  be  procured  earlier  than  four  years  ? 

C.  McL. 

When  the  quantity  of  fruits  or  haws 
gathered  from  the  hawthorn  is  small,  the 
only  way  to  prepare  it  for  planting  that 
we  know  of  is  to  lay  it  away  in  a little 
bed  in  a shady  place  and  cover  it  with 
soil,  where  it  will  keep  moist,  and  leave 
it  until  the  second  spring  before  sowing. 
When  the  quantity  gathered  is  large,  as  it 
sometimes  is  in  England,  when  the  sea- 


son is  fruitful,  nurserymen  mix  haws  with 
sandy  soil  in  flat  beds  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  thickness,  and  by  frequent  turning  the 
mass  is  not  allowed  to  heat.  By  this 
process  the  pulp  is  more  easily  decom- 
posed, and  the  shell  of  the  seed  softened 
and  thus  prepared  for  sowing  and  ger- 
minating the  following  spring. 


THE  JAMAICA  EXPOSITION. 

The  Jamaica  Exposition  building  was 
entirely  completed  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. Mr.  Lee  Bapty,  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Exhibition  is  the  manager,  who, 
upon  his  arrival,  and  seeing  the  building, 
expressed  his  great  surprise.  He  had  no 
idea  that  we  had  anything  so  large,  and 
no  exhibition  he  had  managed  had  so 
beautiful  an  appearance.  As  it  was  de- 
signed and  built  entirely  by  Jamaica 
workmen,  we  feel  that  we  have  already 
something  to  be  proud  of. 

Exhibits  from  abroad  are  arriving  by 
nearly  every  steamer.  The  principal  ap- 
plications for  space  are,  from  England 
125,  Scotland  30,  Ireland  12,  Canada  200, 
United  States  of  America  50,  Germany 
37,  Austria  5,  Italy  4,  France  3,  India  1. 
The  West  India  islands  are  represented 
by  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Thomas,  the  Bahamas  and 
Demerara  (British  Guiana). 

The  opening  day  is  fixed  for  the  27th 
of  January,  and  it  is  to  remain  open  for 
three  months.  Prince  George  of  Wales 
will  perform  the  opening  ceremony,  and 
upon  his  arrival  in  Kingston  harbor  he 
will  be  saluted  by  twelve  ships  of  war. 
The  navies  of  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy  and  Spain  will  also  be  represented. 
Probably  the  27th  of  January  will  witness 
the  finest  sight  ever  seen  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Those  of  our  American  cousins  who 
dread  the  sea  voyage  from  New  York  by 
the  Atlas  line  of  steamers,  which  takes 
from  six  to  seven  days  to  reach  Jamaica, 
may  take  the  route  by  the  Tampa  line, 
which  runs  from  Florida  to  Jamaica  in 
two  days.  This  route  is  especially  adapt- 
able for  invalids  who  are  desirous  of  es- 
caping the  terrible  mal  de  mer , the  sea 
being,  comparatively  speaking,  as  smooth 
as  a mill  pond. 

Local  exhibitions  have  been  held  with 
unvarying  success  throughout  the  is- 
land. At  Montego  Bay,  although  rain 
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prevailed  during  the  two  days,  upward 
of  nine  thousand  persons  visited  the 
show  ; neither  has  Kingston  been  idle  in 
making  preparations  for  her  distinguished 
visitors.  What  with  the  reconstruction 
of  our  streets,  pulling  down  of  ruins  and 
old  buildings  and  erecting  new  ones, 
painting  and  improving  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  our  stores,  the  erection  of  a 
vast  number  of  most  picturesque  subur- 
ban residences,  and  two  large  fine  hotels 
in  the  city — the  one  at  Myrtle  Bank  is 
practically  completed,  and  the  manager, 
Mr.  McEvoy,  arrived  to  assume  his  du- 
ties. Altogether,  it  may  be  said,  that 
Kingston,  at  this  moment,  presents  quite 
a new  and  most  charmingly  inviting  ap- 
pearance. Then,  for  the  benefit  and  ac- 
commodation of  persons  who  are  desir- 
ous of  seeing  more  of  the  interior  of  our 
beautiful  island,  considerable  extension 
and  a vast  amount  of  improvement  has 
been  made  on  our  railway,  and  some 
three  or  four  fine  large  steamers  have 
been  chartered  to  carry  passengers  to 
and  from  the  outposts  during  the  time 
the  exhibition  is  open. 

In  fact,  nothing  has  been  neglected, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  insure 
satisfaction  to  the  most  fastidious,  and,  if 
possible,  to  prolong  the  stay  of  our  visit- 
ors, and  I am  sure  that  the  delightful 
scenery,  wondrous  vegetation  and  invig- 
orating temperature  amongst  our  lofty 
mountains,  combined  with  the  proverbial 
sociability  and  hospitality  of  our  people, 
will  go  far  to  convince  our  friends  that 
no  other  spot  in  the  world  contains  so 
many  elements  of  prosperity,  worldly 
success  and  happiness  as  Jamaica,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  only  with  regret  will 
they  leave  our  shores,  and  a life  long  im- 
pression of  the  pleasure  and  happiness 
they  have  experienced  during  their  short 
Stay  in  this  earthly  paradise. 

Wm.  Speck,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.  /• 

PROPAGATING  CAMELLIAS. 

Do  tell  us,  the  readers  of  your  Magazine,  how  to 
propagate  the  Camellia  Japonica.  Mrs.  W..  C.  S. 

The  choice  varieties  of  camellia  are 
raised  in  different  ways  ; some  by  cut- 
tings, some  by  grafting,  and  some  by  in- 
arching. When  the  last  two  methods 
are  employed  the  stock  used  is  that  of 
the  single  red  camellia.  Amateurs  will 
not  be  apt  to  succeed  in  propagating  this 
plant.  Those  wishing  to  learn  the  whole 


subject  should  purchase  a small  manual 
called  Camellia  Culture,  written  and  pub- 
lished by  Robert  J.  Halliday,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

PEONIES  FROM  SEED. 

In  perusing  your  Magazine,  I find  many  things  oi 
value,  but  have  ever  failed  to  find  the  way  to  raise 
paeon ies  from  the  seed.  A few  years  since  I acci- 
dentally found  a few  plants  just  coming  up,  self- 
sowed,  and  last  year  they  produced  a different  flower 
from  any  I had  ever  seen.  Two  years  ago  I saved 
a quantity  of  seed  and  planted  part  in  the  fall  and 
part  the  next  spring,  but  no  plant  has  rejoiced  my 
eyes.  What  was  the  cause  of  my  failure  ? 

I have  again  saved  a quantity  of  seed,  both  from 
my  seedlings  and  others.  How  shall  I proceed  in 
order  to  get  good  results  ? Is  it  an  uncommon  thing 
for  pseonies  to  produce  seed,  else  why  does  no  seed 
catalogue  speak  of  them  ? An  answer  will  greatly 
oblige,  f.  A.  P. 

Paeony  seed  should  be  sowed  soon  after 
it  ripens,  for  if  left  until  spring  it  will  sel- 
dom start.  To  manage  it  properly  it 
should  be  sown  in  pots  of  light  soil  when 
gathered,  and  the  pots  placed  in  a cold- 
frame,  where  they  can  have  attention  as 
needed,  such  as  shade  from  hot  sun, 
water  to  keep  gently  moist,  and  in  win- 
ter well  protected  by  leaves  or  mats  to 
keep  out  heavy  frosts.  In  spring  the 
seeds  will  start,  and  when  the  plants  have 
sufficient  strength  they  can  be  trans- 
planted to  the  open  garden  and  there  re- 
ceive proper  cultivation. 


PLANT  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Does  the  Lemon  Verbena  need,  in  the  winter,  a 
warm  or  cool  place,  sun  or  shade,  and  does  it  grow 
winter  and  summer,  and  live  on  from  year  to  year, 
like  the  Heliotrope? 

2.  How  is  the  Jasminum  grandiflorum  treated  in 
summer? 

3.  When  should  seed  of  Cobcea  scandens  be  planted 
for  blooming  next  winter  ? 

4.  Can  you  inform  me  why  my  Baloon  Cactus  does 
not  bloom  ? The  plant  is  more  than  seven  years  old, 
about  eleven  inches  high,  quite  large  at  the  top.  I 
was  told  it  would  not  be  likely  to  bloom  if  branches 
were  allowed  to  grow.  I do  not  know  the  botanical 
name  of  the  plant ; the  flower  is  something  like  the 
Night-Blooming  Cereus.  S.  M.  R.,  Tracy , Conn. 

1.  It  is  natural  for  the  Lemon  Verbena 
in  winter  to  have  a season  of  rest.  With 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  its  supply 
of  water  should  be  shortened,  when  the 
wood  will  ripen  and  growth  cease.  Let 
it  stand  in  a cool  place  until  last  of  Feb- 
ruary when  it  may  be  brought  forward 
again  into  a warmer  spot,  and  as  it  com- 
mences to  grow  give  water  as  required. 

2.  Jasminum  grandiflorum  in  summer 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  a strong 
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new  growth,  for  it  is  on  the  new  wood 
the  flowers  are  produced.  Usually  the 
plant  is  cut  down  in  the  spring  and  re- 
potted in  fresh  soil,  and  then  given  a 
warm  place  with  good  light,  and  kept  wa- 
tered freely  through  the  season,  without 
allowing  it  to  be  checked.  It  can  be 
trained  on  a pillar  in  the  greenhouse  or 
on  a trellis.  If  it  is  desired  the  plant, 
during  the  summer,  can  be  plunged  in 
the  open  border,  care  being  used  to  wa- 
ter it  as  necessary. 

3.  Seeds  of  coboea  planted  the  first  of 
August  should  make  good  winter  bloom- 
ing plants. 

4.  This  question  cannot  be  definitely 
answered.  Keep  the  plant  pretty  dry 
during  the  winter  season  and  until  the 
long  days  of  March,  and  then  again  give 
water  and  start  to  grow. 


BERMUDA  LILY. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cultivate  the  Lilium  Har- 
risii?  Are  the  bulbs  hardy  planted  out,  where  I live 
in  Central  Iowa?  A.  B. 

If  A.  B.  will  plant  out  the  bulbs  and 
protect  them  during  winter  by  covering 
with  leaves  and  evergreen  boughs,  he 
will  get  an  answer  better  than  we  can 
give.  The  bulbs  in  the  trade  are  nearly 
all  brought  from  Bermuda,  in  August  or 
September,  and  it  is  a great  change  for 
them  to  be  placed  in  the  open  ground 
during  one  of  our  severe  winters.  In  our 
own  grounds  they  passed  through  last 
winter  well,  but  it  was  one  of  the  mildest 
ever  known.  We  think  with  sufficient 
protection  they  may  be  carried  through 
any  winter.  But  these  bulbs  are  almost 
wholly  employed  for  winter  blooming  in 
the  greenhouse,  in  pots  or  beds.  Put 
two  or  three  bulbs  in  a six  or  eight-inch 
pot,  in  autumn,  keep  them  in  a moder- 
ately cool  and  dark  place  for  a few  weeks, 
but  when  they  begin  to  push  their  shoots 
bring  them  to  the  light,  and  keep  them 
regularly  watered.  Keep  in  a rather 
cool  temperature  and  bring  them  on 
slowly. 

LATE  BLOOMING  ROSES. 

On  the  second  day  of  November  I 
picked  three  fine  rose  buds  (General 
Jacqueminot),  grown  in  the  open  garden, 
which  I gave  to  a young  lady,  who  put 
them  in  water,  and  at  her  sister’s  wed- 
ding, November  5th,  they  had  opened 
out  nicely  and  compared  most  favorably 
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with  the  white  and  yellow  Tea  Roses,  for 
it  was  the  general  inquiry,  where  did  you 
get  your  bright  red  roses  ? In  the  last 
week  of  October  we  had  both  frost  and 
snow.  For  out  door  growth  and  late  fall 
blooming  no  rose,  to-day,  is  equal  to 
General  Jacqueminot ; all  it  wants  is  cut- 
ting back  after  blooming  in  June  and 
July,  good  cultivation  to  cause  a new 
growth,  then  the  grower  will  be  re- 
warded with  rose  buds,  on  and  off,  from 
September  to  November. 

C.  J.  F.,  Delaware • 


HIBISCUS  IN  WINTER. 

I would  be  glad  to  have  you  write,  in  your  Maga- 
zine, something  of  the  management  of  Hibiscus  in 
winter.  Can  the  plants  be  cut  down,  and  will  they 
live  in  the  cellar  ? E.  A.  B. 

Supposing  this  question  refers  to  the 
Chinese  Hibiscus,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
by  mid-autumn  its  water  can  be  slacked 
off  and  the  plant  allowed  to  go  to  rest, 
and  in  this  state  it  may  be  kept  during 
winter  in  the  cellar.  Prune  back  and  re- 
pot it  early  in  spring  and  start  to  grow. 


APPLE-ROOT  LICE. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  fruit-growers  of 
Australia  that  the  seedlings  of  the 
Northern  Spy  apple  are  proof  against  the 
wooly  aphis  in  the  form  of  root  lice.  A 
variety  of  apple  known  as  the  Winter 
Majetin,  which  originated  in  New  Zea- 
land, it  is  said,  has  the  same  resistant 
property,  and  the  orchardists  of  those 
countries  require  that  all  of  their  trees 
shall  be  propagated  on  the  stocks  from 
those  varieties.  The  fruit-growers  of  the 
west,  where  this  insect  is  proving  so  de- 
destructive, as  well  as  those  elsewhere, 
will  do  well  to  note  this  information  and 
test  the  truth  if  it. 


FLORIDA  ORANGE  CROP. 

The  estimated  crop  of  oranges  the 
past  year,  in  Florida,  was  5,000,000  boxes, 
against  1,900,000  the  year  before.  The 
present  season’s  crop,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 


HYBRID  FRUITS. 

D.  B.  Wier,  whose  experience  as  a 
fruit-grower  gives  weight  to  his  opinions, 
thinks  that  Hale’s  Early,  Alexander, 
Amsden,  Garfield  and  some  other  varie- 
ties of  early  peaches  are  peach-plum 
hybrids  between  the  peach  and  the  Chica- 
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saw  plum  ; and  that  Wild  Goose  and 
Blackman  plums,  and  some  others,  are 
plum-peach  hybrids  between  the  same 
species.  He  thinks  the  Mariana  plum  a 
plum-cherry  hybrid  between  a Myrobolan 
plum  and  the  Early  Richmond  cherry. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  has  many  known  hybrids  simi- 
larly produced. 


CACTUS-GLADIOLUS. 

I have  found  much  instruction  in  the  questions 
and  answers  about  plants  and  seeds  in  your  Maga- 
zine, and  I would  like  to  ask  a few  questions.  I 
have  a very  large  flat  leaf  cactus ; the  blooms  are 
scarlet,  and  very  large,  but  it  has  but  few  flowers. 
Should  it  be  trimmed,  and  what  kind  of  soil  is  best 
for  it  ? 

I planted  a numer  of  gladiolus  bulbs,  last  spring, 
and  only  three  of  them  bloomed.  They  were  bulbs 
which  were  taken  up  the  year  before.  Will  you  tell 
me  why  they  did  not  bloom  ? 

A.  C.  S.,  Baltimore , Md. 

It  would  require  some  skill,  acquired 
only  by  considerable  experience,  to  prune 
a cactus  in  such  a manner  as  to  increase 
its  blooming.  As  a rule,  such  a practice 
is  not  desirable.  During  all  the  cold  sea- 
son keep  the  plants  quite  dry  to  the  ex- 
tent of  partial  wilting.  A good  soil  for 
it  can  be  prepared  by  using  equal  parts 
of  good  strong  loamy  soil,  leaf-mold, 
sand  and  old  well  decayed  manure,  all 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  Be  sure  that 
the  pot  has  good  drainage.  Potting  can 
be  done  about  the  first  of  April,  and  then 
supply  water  and  start  the  plant  to  new 
growth. 

The  vitality  of  the  gladiolus  bulbs  may 
have  been  weakened  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  through  the  win- 
ter ; that  is,  they  may  have  been  too 
much  dried  out,  and  it  took  the  whole 
season  of  growth  for  the  plant  to  recover 
without  being  able  to  bloom.  A temper- 
ature of  50°  is  high  enough  to  keep  the 
bulbs  or  corms,  and  the  air  should  be 
only  so  dry  that  mold  will  not  be  apt  to 
form.  A very  dry  air  with  a high  tem- 
perature is  not  suitable  to  keep  them  in. 


GUARANTY  OF  SEEDS. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  pro- 
poses that  seedsmen  give  a guaranty  of 
the  per  centage  of  purity  and  germinat- 
ing powers  of  seeds,  and  that  a State  in- 
spector be  appointed  to  make  examina- 
tions. 

We  notice  that  the  American  Garden 


and  the  Orange  County  Farmer  consider 
such  a course  unwise.  The  latter  publi- 
cation tersely  concludes : 

“There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  getting 
good  seeds  if  we  will  avoid  irresponsible 
seedsmen  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment seeds  at  Washington.  The  reput- 
able seedsman  understands  perfectly  well 
that  his  success  in  business  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  he  sells  He 
knows  that  a single  batch  of  bad  seed 
disseminated  among  his  patrons  will  dam- 
age his  business  a hundred  times  more 
than  his  illicit  profit.” 

The  best  thing,  apparently,  in  the  pro- 
posal is  the  inspectorship.  The  inspector 
would  have  a good  salary,  which  the 
seed  buyers  would  pay,  and  the  benefit 
of  it  they  would  never  know. 


NAMING  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft’s  scheme  of  nam- 
ing country  roads  is  being  adopted  in 
Contra  Costa  county,  California.  The 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
have  reported,  and  submitted  the  names 
for  all  the  roads  in  the  county,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  in  number.  Besides 
naming  the  roads,  each  farm  or  residence 
will  bear  a number,  according  to  a method 
which  will  make  it  easy  to  find  any  place 
in  the  county.  The  system  is  to  be 
known  as  the  “ Contra  Costa  Plan.” 
Guide  boards  of  sheet  iron,  painted  white 
and  with  black  letters  will  be  placed  at 
the  road  intersections. 

The  application  of  this  system  would 
be  valuable  in  many  localities. 


PLUMS  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Judge  Miller,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  west,  names,  in  the  Rural 
World , five  varieties  of  plums  for  family 
use,  the  Wild  Goose,  Louisa,  De  Soto, 
Deep  Creek  and  Lombard,  all  native  va- 
rieties excepting  the  last,  and  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a hybrid  between  some  na- 
tive and  some  European  variety.  He 
adds,  there  are  a number  of  others  well 
worth  cultivating  if  the  curculio  is  only 
fought  off.  Prince’s  Imperial,  German 
Prune,  Jefferson,  Columbia,  Washington, 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  might  all  be  grown 
if  they  can  be  protected  from  the  little 
turk. 

At  the  east  the  native  varieties  have 
never  found  much  favor,  and  here  if 
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asked  to  name  five  varieties,  as  above 
we  might  say  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Reine 
Claude,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and  Duane’s 
Purple. 


PARIS  FLORAL  TRIUMPHS. 

Which  ot  these  favorites  do  you  prefer, 
said  the  flower  woman  of  the  period  who 
has  a large  establishment  upon  the  Boule- 
vard des  Capucinnes,  not  distant  from  the 
market  of  The  Madeleine  which  twice  a 
week  groans  underthe  tyranny  and  weight 
of  floral  beauties  of  every  color  and  clime. 
Tyrants!  Because  each  more  or  less 
modestly  demands  the  foremost  regard 
and  place ; and  to  use  the  vulgar  parlance, 
clash  and  seemingly  make  faces  at  each 
other  if  colors  vary,  and  actually  droop 
and  die  when  in  company  foreign  to  their 
clime  : even  if  transplanted  from  a tempe- 
rate climate  they  sternly  refuse  to  blend 
with  a colder  grown  blossom. 

Which  do  I prefer?  I too  questioned 
myself  mentally,  as  roses,  violets,  hya- 
cinths and  every  known  blossom,  herald- 
ed a perfume  overpowering  and  sensuous. 
How  can  one  select,  I ventured  to  reply  ; 
but  do  not  roses  come  first,  as  Queens  of 
Beauty?  Perhaps  — but  Dame  Fashion 
declares  they  are  commonplace,  and  not 
artistic ; very  gracious,  but  often  too  cling- 
ing, and  too  pale  or  too  crimson ; and 
chrysanthemums  of  the  Japan  sorts  are 
the  flowers  most  artistic  and  most  desired. 
So  I fell  to  studying  this  Chinese  or  Jap- 
anese favorite.  Crimped  petals  indicate 
selfishness,  exclusiveness.  Watch  one  of 
the  pink  blushing  sort!  What  hidden  se- 
crets in  the  cringing  petals!  What  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  form,  but  often  receding 
petals  of  the  center  or  heart! 

To  the  point:  all  table  decorations  are 
flat  and  I can  see  only  ’hyacinths,  tulips 
and  chrysanthemums  thrown  on  or  laid 
bn  in  squares.  Roses  never  yet  decorated 
a table  to  satisfaction.  I mentioned  in  a 
former  letter  that  mantels  and  doorways 
are  wreathed  with  large  flowers.  Doors 
are  taken  down  and  the  frame  work  made 
to  resemble  a bower  of  running  vines, 
while  small  birds  in  invisible  cages  chirp 
away,  dazzled  by  the  electric  light,  mak- 
ing music  at  midnight. 

Where  do  all  the  chrysanthemums  come 
from  ? I am  told  that  Nice  sends  the  most 
beautiful  specimens.  These  may  be  called 
the  choicest,  and  are  seemingly  water 


colored,  so  delicate  seem  their  tints. 
Chrysanthemums  are  used  to  ornament 
churches,  and  the  altars  are  decoratively 
designed  by  artists  so  as  to  produce  the 
finest  effects  and  present  the  flowers  in 
their  greatest  beauty. 

Soon  the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  will  ring 
out  the  old  and  issue  in  the  new  year,  and 
then  Paris  will  be  deserted  for  two  months 
by  all  its  votaries  of  fashion,  who  seek  a 
warmer  climate,  and  return  with  the  birds 
to  welcome  spring.  I will  give  you  names 
of  new  flowers  in  my  next. 

Ada  Thorpe-Loftus. 


AURICULAS. 

Our  colored  plate  this  month  represents 
several  varieties  of  Primula  Auricula 
raised  from  seed,  and  shows  what  may 
be  obtained  in  this  manner.  Of  course, 
every  seedling  is  different,  though  many 
of  them  are  much  alike  both  in  size  and 
markings.  When  the  plants  bloom  the 
best  may  be  selected  and  afterwards 
propagated  by  division,  thus  giving  a 
stock  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds.  Al- 
though many  other  plants  are  better 
suited  to  our  hot  summers,  yet  the  auric- 
ula can  be  raised  successfully  if  given  a 
place  where  it  will  be  in  the  shade  after 
mid-day.  The  flowers  are  so  beautiful, 
and  with  an  odor  so  sweet,  they  are  quite 
as  worthy  of  attention  as  some  others 
that  receive  far  more  care.  If  raised  in 
pots,  there  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in 
giving  them  the  requisite  shade,  and  they 
make  beautiful  plants,  blooming  the  sec- 
ond spring  from  the  seed. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  winter,  or 
early  in  spring,  in  well  drained  pans  or 
pots.  Use  a light  soil,  make  the  surface 
smooth  and  sow  the  seed  evenly  over  the 
surface.  Cover  lightly  with  fine  soil, 
passing  it  through  a fine  sieve.  Stand 
the  pots  in  a warm  place  and  keep  the 
soil  regularly  moist,  never  allowing  it  to 
become  dry.  The  seed  will  germinate  in 
four  to  six  weeks.  Allow  the  plants  to 
have  a good  light,  and  give  air  frequently 
to  harden  them.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
in  the  spring  will  permit  the  pots  can  be 
placed  in  a cold-frame  and  there  cared 
for.  By  May  the  plants  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  pricked  out  singly  and 
potted,  or  planted  out  in  a somewhat 
shaded  place.  Keep  them  well  supplied 
with  water  during  the  summer,  so  that 
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their  growth  may  not  be  checked.  By 
the  first  of  September  those  that  are  to 
be  kept  in  pots  will  need  shifting  into 
larger  pots,  and  their  cultivation  may  be 
continued  in  the  cold-frame  until  the 
weather  makes  it  necessary  to  take  them 
inside,  where  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Those  in 
the  open  ground  will  need  to  be  well 
protected  with  leaves  during  the  cold  sea- 
son to  make  sure  of  wintering  well.  In 
mild  winters,  and  in  mild  locations  they 
will  pass  the  cold  season  without  protec- 
tion, but  in  the  Northern  States  it  is  not 
safe  to  take  the  risk,  for  extreme  cold 
will  injure  even  if  it  does  not  destroy  the 
plants.  Like  the  primrose,  of  which  it  is 
a form,  the  auricula,  in  a climate  well 
suited  to  it,  such  as  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  need  no  protection  whatever,  and 
is  even  better  and  stronger  for  a full  ex- 
posure. We  expect  yet  to  hear  that  this 
plant  finds  a congenial  home  in  this 
country  in  some  part  of  Washington,  in 
the  sheltered  valleys  near  the  Pacific 
coast.  But  the  merits  of  the  plant  en- 
title it  to  more  attention  everywhere  than 
it  usually  receives.  It  is  one  of  the  soul 
flowers,  and  when  once  we  have  known 
it,  it  is  to  love  it  forever. 


A LESSON  FROM  THE  DROUGHT. 

The  past  season  gave  us  the  worst 
•drought  I have  known  in  twenty  years  of 
Kansas  life.  By  dint  of  mulching  and 
concentrated  watering,  I saved  more  in 
my  garden  than  I might  have  hoped  for, 
but  some  things  must  go,  I concluded, 
for  the  water  was  low  in  the  wells.  Of 
course,  it  was  the  annuals.  But  some  of 
them  surprised  me  by  living  on  and  even 
blooming  occasionally,  and  hereafter  my 
garden  will  always  find  petunias,  salpi- 
glossis  and  eschscholtzia ; they  are  sala- 
manders, beyond  the  enduring  powers  of 
geraniums  and  portulacas. 

Silexia  English. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  LILIES. 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  seedling  begonias  and 
offshoot  bulbs  should  be  watered,  or,  like  the  old 
plants,  be  allowed  a time  of  rest? 

2.  If  the  begonias  die  away,  will  the  tubers  shoot 
out  again  ? 

3.  Should  lilies,  callas,  etc.,  be  kept  entirely  from 

■water  during  the  months  of  rest  ? Is  it  better  to  re- 
move the  bulbs  from  the  pots,  keeping  them  in  a dry 
place,  like  dahlias?  C.  B.  S. 

1.  Small  tuberous  begonias  should  be 


treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large 
bulbs. 

2.  It  is  expected  that  the  foliage  will 
die  away. 

3.  The  better  practice  with  callas 
that  have  bloomed  in  pots  in  win- 
ter, is  to  turn  the  bulbs  of  soil  out  of  the 
pots  into  the  garden  border,  and  there 
leave  them  for  the  summer.  But  lilies 
may  be  left  in  the  pots  and  plunged  in 
the  border  until  autumn,  when  they  may 
have  some  of  the  top  soil  removed  and 
fresh  rich  soil  supplied  in  its  place.  If 
repotted  once  in  three  years  it  is  often 
enough. 


FIRST  PRIZE  POTATOES. 

I believe  I have  never  made  any  report 
to  you  as  to  the  mode  of  culture,  etc.,  of 
the  first  prize  potatoes  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair.  I planted  on  the  1st  of  May, 
on  very  rich  sandy  loam,  without  ma- 
nure. I cut  my  seed  two  eyes  to  the 
piece,  and  dropped  single  cuts  fourteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  rows  three 
and  one-half  feet  apart.  I commenced 
hilling  up  at  the  first  hoeing,  and  think  it 
is  the  best  plan.  From  the  four  pounds 
of  seed  purchased  of  you  I raised  nine 
and  three-fourth  bushels  of  splendid 
tubers.  Good  rich  soil,  good  seed  and 
thorough  cultivation  comprise  the  whole 
secret  in  raising  choice  potatoes,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

Ralph  Hoge,  Hubbardston,  Mich. 


NOTES  FROM  A FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Marlboro  and  Cuthbert  for  reds,  and 
Souhegan  and  Gregg  for  blacks,  cover 
the  whole  season,  and  leave  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  raspberries. 

There  is  little  use  in  trying  to  raise 
more  than  one  crop  of  strawberries  from 
the  same  bed  in  an  old  garden,  especially 
where  barn-yard  manure  is  used  for  a 
fertilizer.  The  effort  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  costs  three  times  what  the  fruit  is 
worth,  if  the  labor  is  hired.  Plant  a new 
bed  each  year. 

Plant  the  gooseberries  near  the  cur- 
rants, for  the  worms  will  go  on  them  first, 
and  can  be  killed  there.  Hellebore 
dusted  on  the  bushes  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, while  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  these  pests  in 
check.  Dust  when  you  see  the  first  signs 
of  the  worms.  Put  the  powder  in  an  old 
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white  stocking,  which  is  worn  thin  and 
dust  from  it.  There  is  no  danger  to  man 
in  eating  the  berries  from  bushes  pro- 
tected in  this  way. 

Plant  a few  Clinton  grapes  among  the 
other  varieties,  for  the  insect  pests  seem 
prefer  to  feed  upon  this  vine.  In  our 
garden,  last  season,  they  molested  this 
variety  only. 

If  you  did  not  manure  the  fruit  garden 
before  the  snow  fell,  do  it  yet  while  the 
ground  is  frozen.  Use  fine  manure  that 
you  can  work  well  into  the  ground.  If 
you  can  secure  hard  wood  ashes  and 
ground  bone,  they  are  the  best  of  all  fer- 
tilizers for  grape  vines,  also  for  goose- 
berries and  currants.  Try  them. 

Try  some  of  the  dwarf  Juneberries. 
They  are  said  to  be  equal  to  currants, 
and  coming  at  a different  season  should 
be  of  value  for  family  use. 

Plant  at  least  a quarter  of  an  acre  in 
small  fruits.  Plant  the  bushes  in  rows 
eight  feet  apart,  when  they  will  be  no 
more  difficult  to  attend  than  a crop  of 
potatoes.  The  fruit  garden  will  make 
the  farm  more  valuable,  will  make  the 
boys  and  girls  valne  the  farm  more,  and 
will  largely  banish  sickness  from  the  fam- 
ily. Aim  to  plant  such  a variety,  that 
with  the  products  of  the  apple  orchard, 
you  will  have  fruit  for  the  table  every 
day  in  the  year. 

Wild  blackberries  range  from  July  1st 
to  near  the  time  of  frost.  Why  cannot 
we  have  such  a succession  in  the  gar- 
den ? We  will  in  time.  Several  parties 
are  claiming  they  have  cherries  with  the 
season  extending  into  late  September, 
who  will  give  us  a select  list  from  June 
;ist  to  October  1st  ? 


When  does  the  blackberry  begin  its 
new  growth  ? We  dug  some  in  Novem- 
ber, with  what  appeared  to  be  new  shoots. 
We  have  dug  them  in  March  with  shoots 
several  inches  long. 

We  have  planted  a number  of  Russian 
apricots,  and  now  good  horticulturists 
tell  us  they  are  of  little  value.  Well,  we 
will  test  them  for  ourselves,  and  if  they 
prove  of  no  valae  here,  will,  after  a good, 
fair  trial,  dig  them  out,  plant  something 
else  where  they  stood,  and  tell  our 
friends.  Go  slow  on  new  varieties,  un- 
less you  can  afford  to  work  for  the  good 
of  the  community  in  testing  new  fruits. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Lewisburgh , Pa. 


UNRECKONED  RICHES. 

Whatever  comes  with  power  to  bless 
And  melt  the  heart  to  tenderness, 

To  cheer  us  in  our  hours  of  gloom, 

And  bring  us  joy  in  sorrow’s  room, 

To  win  the  o’erworn  hear;  from  care, 

And  leave  new  hopes  to  nestle  there, 

To  bring  new  light  to  wearied  eye, 

With  sweet  thoughts  from  the  fount  on  high, 

I count  a treasure  ; richly  worth 
A cherished  place  and  name  on  earth. 

And  though  ’twere  but  a modest-flower, 

From  seed  chance  sown  in  idle  hour, 

The  wind’s  low  voice,  the  insect’s  lay, 

The  forest’s  sighing  far  away, 

The  kind  hand  clasp  or  heart  warm  word, 

The  tear  by  human  pity  stirred, 

The  aid  bestowed  with  tender  tact, 

The  playful  fancy  soft’ning  fact, 

A pure  word  from  the  poet’s  store, 

An  old  tune  warbled  sweetly  o’er, 

A bee,  a bird,  or  butterfly, 

What’er  the  bright  things  chancing  by. 

If  peace  they  bring  in  place  of  strife, 

Or  give  the  heart  new  love  of  life, 

I count  them  treasures  ; and  with  these 
The  world  is  richer  than  it  sees. 

Dart  Fairthorne. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


RALPH’S  CRISIS. 


“ I wonder  what  fool  it  was  that  said 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,”  bitterly 
ejaculated  Ralph  Ramsay,  giving  the  fire 
a fierce  punch  and  slinging  the  poker 
into  its  stand  with  a rattle  and  bang. 

“ Be  careful,  Ralph,  how  you  speak,” 
said  his  invalid  mother;  “come  and  sit 
beside  me  here,  I want  to  talk  with  you.” 
“ I don’t  want  to  be  talked  with,”  an- 
swered the  frowning  youth  as  he  reluct- 
antly took  the  seat  indicated.  “ What 
fool  was  it,  anyway,”  he  continued. 
“You  know  there’s  not  a bit  of  truth  in 
the  words.  All  the  trouble  that  we  have 
comes  from  the  lack  of  money.” 

“ Ralph  ! You  don’t  know  what  you’re 
saying.  No  one  is  responsible  for  just 
those  words.  An  inspired  apostle  and 
philosopher  once  wrote  to  a beloved  son 
of  his  adoption  that — The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  love  of  it,  you 
understand,  the  excessive  love  of  money, 
not  money  itself.  Your  reckless  words 
in  such  connection  sound  irreverent,  and 
shock  me.” 

“ I didn’t  mean  to  be  irreverent — didn’t 
realize  the  source  of  these  words.  Your 
correction  gives  them  a more  rational 
meaning,  but  that  doesn’t  help  me  out 
just  now.  Ever  since  the  holidays  there’s 
been  a panic  in  my  purse,  and  now,  when 
I need  some  money  for  a special  purpose, 
it’s. completely  collapsed.  I’ve  noway  of 
earning  money  unless  I quit  school.  If  I 
do  that  I can’t  graduate  this  year.” 

“ I can’t  understand,  my  son,  what  spe- 
cial need  you  have  for  money  just  now. 
Consider  how  many  boys  among  those 
you  know  are  less  favored  than  you  in 
that  respect.” 

“O,  yes,  I do  consider;  but  I don’t  see 
that  my  lack  of  money  can  help  them 
any.  If  it  could,  that  would  be  different.” 
“ Stop  right  there,  Ralph  ; if  you  were 
to  get  now  the  money  you  so  much  want, 
would  that  help  them  any  ?” 

“ Of  course,  not ; I should  spend  it  for 
what  I’rn  needing  it,  right  off.” 

“ Then  don’t  bring  up  so  shallow  an  ar- 
gument when  thinking  of  worthy  boys 
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who  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you 
in  your  classes,  and  who  are  less  well 
clothed,  fed  and  housed  than  you  are, 
but  try  to  realize  that  every  indulgence 
of  yours  makes  their  own  privations 
harder  to  bear. 

“ Look  me  in  the  eye;  Ralph,  and  tell 
me  truly : Do  you  think  it  is  good  for  boys 
of  your  age  to  have  every  need  supplied 
and  continual  indulgences  added,  with- 
out the  least  effort  on  their  part  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  it  would  hurt  me  any.” 

“ O,  Ralph,  how  trying  you  are  !”  and  a 
suspicion  of  coming  tears  dimmed  the 
tired  eyes. 

“ But,  mother,  you  know  I can’t  earn 
anything  yet.” 

“ Then  why  not  give  up  those  extras  ? 
Your  life  has  not  been  barren  of  pleas- 
ures. Your  Uncle  and  I always  remem- 
ber your  holidays  and  birthdays,  and 
your  social  acquaintances  claim  you  for 
their  festivities.  Unless  you  can  practice 
a little  self-denial  now  you’ll  be  poorly 
fitted  to  withstand  temptation  when  older. 

“You  know  we  are  constantly  reading 
of  the  criminal  dishonesty  of  men  en- 
trusted with  other  people’s  funds,  and  it 
frightens  me  to  think  of  the  possible  fu- 
ture of  boys  I know.  Better  they  had 
not  been  born  than  that  they  prove  them- 
selves so  weak  as  well  as  wicked.” 

“Weak  ?” 

“Yes,  weak  in  principle,  which  means 
weak  in  convictions,  weak  in  firmness, 
weak  in  purpose,  weak  in  integrity,  weak 
in  self-respect,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
weak  in  honorable  pride,  a quality  that 
of  itself  lifts  a man  above  all  desire  to  da 
a small  or  mean  thing,  making  him  loathe 
and  scorn  deeds  that  will  not  bear  the 
light  of  inspection. 

“ O,  Ralph,  how  I have  craved  for  you, 
that  you  may  become  so  fortified  by  cor- 
rect ideas  and  habits  as  to  make  a man 
of  robust  character — one  that  no  contact 
with  the  world  can  ever  induce  to  waver 
or  swerve  from  a true  course.  I’d  will- 
ingly lay  down  my  life  to  secure  it,  were 
that  the  alternative.  And  when  I see 
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you  in  a mood  like  the  present  I am  in- 
expressibly pained.” 

“ O,  mother,  don’t ; you  know  I don’t 
mean  to  worry  you.  Now  let  me  say 
this — that  if  ever  a mother  was  worthy  of 
a noble  son,  you  are.  I felt  it  while  you 
were  talking  as  I never  did  before,  and  I 
will  try  to  reach  up  to  the  mark,  high  as 

it  is But,  truly,  do  you  think 

there’d  be  any  harm  in  my  having  a little 
money,  a very  little,  to  spend  this  week  ?” 

“Why,  Ralph,  when  will  you  begin  the 
self-denial  that  is  to  help  mature  your 
pliant  boy-nature  into  sturdy  manhood  ? 
You  know  the  tender,  succulent  shoots 
of  shrub  and  tree  are  not  ripened  effect- 
ually by  warm  airs  and  gentle  showers, 
but  by  wind,  cold  and  storms,  until  the 
sappy  growths  finally  become  solid  wood. 

“ Thus,  a certain  amount  of  hardships 
and  self-denials  may  develope  strong 
fiber  in  a boy’s  character,  capable  of 
great  resistance.  You’ve  read  enough 
biography  and  history  to  know  this,  but 
unless  you  apply  it  to  yourself,  the  expe- 
rience of  others  will  avail  you  little.  I 
must  read  you  a clipping  taken  from  a 
recent  discourse  of  a prominent  speaker, 
who  pictures  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  idea,  thus : 

“ ‘ Rock  that  baby  in  a cradle  cushioned 
and  canopied  ; graduate  him  from  that 
into  a costly  high  chair  and  give  him  a 
gold  spoon ; send  him  to  school  wrapped 
in  furs  enough  for  an  arctic  explorer 
send  him  through  a college  where  he 
will  not  have  to  study  in  order  to  get  a 
diploma,  because  his  father  is  rich  ; start 
him  in  a profession  where  he  begins  with 
an  office,  the  floor  covered  with  Axmin- 
ster,  and  a library  of  books  in  Russian 
morocco,  and  an  armchair  upholstered 
like  a throne,  and  an  embroidered  otto- 
man upon  which  to  put  his  twelve  dollar 
gaiters,  and  then  lay  upon  his  table  the 
best  ivory  cigar  holder  you  can  import 
from  Brussels,  and  have  standing  outside 
his  door  a prancing  span  that  won  the 
prize  at  the  horse  fair,  and  leave  him 
estate  enough  to  make  him  independent 
of  all  struggle,  and  what  will  become  of 
him?  If  he  does  not  die  early  of  inani- 
tion or  dissipation,  he  will  live  a useless 
life,  and  die  an  unlamented  death,  and  go 
into  a fool’s  eternity.’” 

“ Gracious,  he  puts  it  strong.” 

“Yes,  ideas  have  to  be  put  strong  in 
these  days  to  wake  people  up.  That 
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speaker’s  brain  is  alive.  It  teems  with 
electric  thought.  Everything  he  presents 
glints  with  sparks,  or  glows  with  white 
heat.” 

“Well,  of  course,  the  principle  is  cor- 
rect— yours  and  his — and  after  this  week 
I’ll  begin  a course  of  self-denial  in  every- 
thing that  involves  money  outlay,  except 
what  you  yourself  shall  suggest.  Now, 
there’s  a promise.  But  its  not  in  force, 
mind,  until  this  crisis  is  passed.” 

“ Crisis  ?”  and  the  mother’s  instinctive 
fears  are  suddenly  on  the  alert.  “ Is  it 
possible,  Ralph,  that  you’re  in  some 
scrape  ?” 

“ ‘Scrape,’  no,  unless  it’s  a scrape  that 
a fellow’s  in  when  such  a long-legged  one 
as  I am  is  cross  as  a bear  because  he 
can’t  get  a little  money  without  whining 
around  his  mother  for  it,  or  trying  to  tap 
his  guardian.  I wish  Uncle  Ramsay 
were  not  my  guardian.” 

“ That’s  a pity  ; he  feels  more  personal 
interest  in  you  through  his  relationship.” 
“That’s  the  trouble;  he’s  too  prying. 

Say,  — mother,  — can  you  re- 
member, away  back,  the  very  first  real 
fancy,  tip-top,  splendiferous  Valentine 
that  you  received — one  that  you  knew 
had  come  from  some  real  nice,  tall  chap 
— can  you  ?” 

“ Valentine?  And  is  this  the .” 

“ Say — can  you,  and  did  it  make  you 
feel  glad  and  happy  ?” 

“I — I — Ralph,  please  get  me  a drink  of 
water,”  she  chokingly  said.  (The  revul- 
sion from  serious  to  ludicrous  was  too 
abrupt.)  With  a rueful  glance  he  left 
the  room,  while  the  mother’s  repressed 
laughter  found  a moment’s  expression. 

And  so  this  was  the  “ crisis.”  Her 
boy,  so  short  a time  since  in  knicker- 
bockers, it  seemed,  and  now  he  had 
come  to  this.  She  had  forgotten  that  her 
boy  had  to  go  through  this  stage,  the 
same  as  he  had  to  have  the  measles  and 
whooping  cough.  But  his  returning 
footsteps  warned  her  to  let  no  word  or 
look  repel  his  confidence. 

“ You  didn’t  answer  me,”  he  said,  as 
she  returned  the  goblet. 

“ But  I will.  Yes,  I remember  distinctly 
all  about  that  first  handsome  Valentine. 
I was  hardly  out  of  my  short  dresses, 
but  was  tall  and  well  grown,  and  had 
never  received  any  but  small,  cheap  ones 
until  then.  Its  size  and  beauty  quite 
electrified  me.  Besides,  I knew  the  hand 
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writing  of  the  superscription.  It  was 
that  of  a boy — yes,  tall  boy  of  about  my 
own  age.  I thought  him  quite  superior 
to  any  boy  I knew ; and,  yes,  I was 
pleased  and  very  happy  over  it.” 

“ Was  it  from  Papa,”  whispered  Ralph. 

“ No,  indeed,  I had  never  seen  him 
then.  Two  years  later  my  Valentine- 
boy  seemed  four  years  younger  than  I, 
and  I had  long  ceased  to  care  for  him  as 
an  acquaintance.  Young  folks  change, 
you  know.” 

Ralph  flinched.  “ It  isn’t  always  so,” 
he  hastily  declared.  “ I know  young  folks 
who  are  not  changeable.  But  now  I want 
to  tell  you  what’s  up.  Our  ‘ set’  are 
going  to  have  a Valentine  party  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifteenth.  The  girls  are  to 
bring  all  their  Valentines,  ugly  ones  and 
all.  They  are  to  be  passed  around  for 
inspection  and  then  all  thrown  into  a 
basket  together. 

“ Then  St.  Valentine  is  to  appear  in 
ghostly  attire,  with  long,  gray  beard  and 
hair,  and  proceed  at  once  to  decide  which 
of  the  Valentines,  including  its  motto  or 
verses,  is  the  choicest  one  of  the  lot.  He 
will  then  call  the  owner  forward,  and, 
laying  his  hands  on  her  head,  will  christen 
her  St.  Felicity  (or  other  name),  empow- 
ering her  to  dispense  penalties  to  all 
who  forget  to  call  her  by  her  new  name 
during  the  evening,  regardless  of  the 
games  or  other  amusement  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged.  Before  the  old  Saint 
is  fairly  done  speaking  he  is  to  give  a 
sudden  start,  and  with  long  strides  dis- 
appear. The  company  is  not  to  know  of 
his  part  in  the  entertainment  until  he  ap- 
pears before  them.  I am  the  only  one  in 
the  secret  and,  of  course,  am  expected  to 
take  part.  Don’t  you  see  my  dilemma?” 

“Yes,  I see;  but  you  know  our  recent 
unusual  expenditures  has  left  me  rather 
short,  and  I can  grant  you  no  more  money 
favors  at  present.” 

“ I know  it ; that’s  what’s  the  matter.” 

“ I suppose  you  can  take  a note  to  your 
Uncle,  from  me,  that  will  have  the  de- 
sired result.  But  the  nature  of  your  need 
hardly  seems  to  justify  it,”  and  she  smiled 
at  her  son  doubtfully,  until  he  flushed. 

“ Botheration !”  he  exclaimed,  hotly, 
“ it’s  a positive  disgrace  to  be  so  pinched 
for  a paltry  sum.” 

“ Oh,  not  that.  It  teaches  us  to  spend 
money  wisely  when  we  have  it,  so  as  to 
avoid  another  pinch.” 


After  a pause.  “ Well,  write  me  a note* 
please,  and  I’ll  shut  my  teeth  hard  and 
take  it  to  my  Uncle.  Of  course,  he’ll 
catechise  me  until  I feel  like  a goose.’* 

‘ You’d  better  be  frank  with-  him  at 
first.  Perhaps  he’ll  remember  that  he 
was  once  a boy.” 

Fortunately,  Ralph  found  his  uncle 
alone  in  his  office.  He  was  fond  of 
his  nephew  and  looked  sharply  after 
his  interest.  After  reading  the  note,  he 
said,  inquiringly  : 

“ Another  school  book,  eh  ?” 

“Not  exactly,  other  needs  come  up,, 
you  know.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; but  some  boys  would 
scratch  around  and  earn  a dollar  and  a 
half  on  Saturdays,  for  extra  spending 
money.” 

“ I know ; but  remember  my  invalid 
mother  has  no  daughter,  and  expects- 
special  attention  from  me  when  out  of 
school.  However,  I did  look  about,  yes- 
terday, for  something  to  do— thought 
she’d  let  me  off  to-day,  perhaps.  But 
other  boys  have  picked  up  the  Saturday 
jobs,  and,  besides,  I was  only  stared  at 
for  asking.” 

“ Hum  ; business  men  mark  a chap  like 
you  when  he  asks  for  work— conclude 
he’s  going  to  make  something  of  himself 

after  all About  your  mother — 

yes,  you’ve  been  a faithful  son  to  her, 

that’s  so She  thinks  you’re 

needing  this  dollar  and  a half,  does  she  ?” 

“ Confound  it ! .” 

“Tut,  tut.” 

“ Beg  pardon,  Uncle.  But  weren’t  you 
ever  a boy,  and  didn’t  you  ever  want  to 
send  a Valentine  to  the  best  and  sweet- 
est girl  alive  ?” 

“Whew!”  Then  the  uncle  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand,  and  with  a far-away 
look  in  his  eyes,  said,  slowly,  “ Yes,  . . 
...  I was  a boy  once, ages 


ago, and  I did  want  to  send  a 

Valentine  to  the  nicest  girl  that  ever 

lived And  what’s  more,  I sent 

it But,  bless  her  sweet  spirit. 


she’s  under  the  daisies  now 

Here,  Ralph,  my  boy,  is  your  money.” 
He  took  it  with  a bow  and  a “ thank 
you,”  mentally  ejaculating  as  he  stepped 
onto  the  street : 

“Yes,  and  I’ve  earned  it,  too.  I’d 
rather  maul  logs  any  day. 

Maria  Barrett  Butler. 


WONDERS  IN  PLANT  LIFE. 

NUMBER  2. 


The  cow-tree  of  South  America,  Brosi- 
mum  galactodendron,  is  a remarkable 
tree.  It  forms  large  forests  on  the  arid, 
rocky  plains  of  South  America,  being  the 
most  abundant  near  the  town  of  Cariaco, 
and  along  the  sea-coast  of  Venezuela, 
growing  more  than  ioo  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
without  branches  for  the  first  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  of  its  height.  The  leaves  are 
of  a leathery  texture,  strongly  veined,  and 
of  a deep  shining  green  color,  about  a 
foot  long  and  three  or  four  inches  broad. 
This  tree  yields  a copious  supply  of  rich 
and  wholesome  milk,  which  is  said  to  be 
as  nutritious  as  that  from  the  cow.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  cow-tree  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order  which  embraces 
the  supposed  deadly  upas  and  the  bread- 
fruit tree ; it  is  but  slightly  removed  from 
the  order  which  includes  the  fig  and  the 
mulberry ; the  milky  fluid  of  the  trees  of 
some  species  of  the  ficus  genus  is  the 
source  of  our  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber. 
The  bland  and  nutritious  juice  yielded  by 
the  cow-tree  has  been  found,  on  analysis, 
to  contain  thirty  per  cent,  of  galactine, 
the  analogous  principle  to  lactine,  or  the 
sugar  of  animal  milk.  The  juice  is  ob- 
tained from  the  stem  of  the  tree  by  mak- 
ing incisions,  and  is  collected  by  the  na- 
tives in  gourds.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
first  accurate  account  of  this  curious  tree 
to  Baron  Humboldt.  He  drank  of  the 
milk  at  Porto  Cabello,  and  described  it  as 
thick,  gelatinous,  bland,  and  without 
acridity,  and  possessing  a balmy  and 
agreeable  odor.  It  is  used  along  with 
cassava  and  Indian  corn  bread,  and  the 
natives  grow  sensibly  fatter  during  the 
season  when  the  milk  is  yielded  most  co- 
piously. When  exposed  to  the  air  a curdy 
matter  separates  from  the  fluid,  which  re- 
sembles cheese.  The  natives  profess  to 
be  able  to  recognize  in  the  color  and  thick- 
ness of  the  foliage  the  trunks  that  yield 
the  most  juice,  as  the  herdsman  distin- 
guishes by  external  signs  the  milch  cow. 
The  milk  from  this  tree  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  natives  for  several  months  of 
the  year  ; they  go  as  regularly  to  these 
trees  in  the  morning  for  their  supply  of 
food  as  do  our  farmers  to  their  cows. 

The  Artocarpus,  or  bread-fruit  tree,  of- 
7i 


fers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  a valuable  substitute  for  bread. 
It  enables  the  happy  Islanders,  by  the  la- 
bors of  a few  hours  in  planting  the  bread- 
fruit, to  fulfill  their  duty  to  their  own  and 
future  generations,  as  effectually  as  the 
natives  of  less  temperate  climates,  by 
ploughing  in  the  spring  time  and  reaping 
in  the  summer  heat ; providing  for  present 
wants  and  converting  the  surplus  into- 
money. 

The  bread-fruit  is  a beautiful  as  well  as 
a useful  tree.  The  trunk  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  forty  feet,  and  a full  grown 
tree  is  from  a foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  branches  come  out  in  a 
horizontal  manner,  the  lower  ones  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
they  become  shorter  and  shorter  as  they 
are  nearer  the  top.  The  leaves,  with  seven 
to  nine  lobes,  are  about  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  long,  and  of  a lively  green. 
The  fruit  is  about  nine  inches  long,  heart- 
shaped,  of  a greenish  color,  and  marked 
with  hexagonal  warts,  formed  into  facets. 
The  pulp  is  white,  partly  farinaceous  and 
partly  fibrous  ; but  when  quite  ripe,  it  be- 
comes yellow  and  juicy.  This  fruit  lasts, 
in  season  about  eight  months  in  the  year,, 
during  which  the  natives  eat  no  other  sort 
of  bread  kind.  Such  is  its  abundance  that 
two  or  three  trees  will  suffice  for  a man’s 
yearly  supply ; a store  being  made  into  a 
sour  paste,  called  make  in  the  islands, 
which  is  eaten  during  the  unproductive 
seasons.  When  the  fruit  is  roasted  until 
the  outside  is  charred  the  pulp  has  a con- 
sistancy  not  very  unlike  that  of  wheaten 
bread,  and  the  taste  is  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  bread  and  roasted  chestnuts. 
It  is  said  to  be  very  nourishing,  and  is 
prepared  in  various  ways  by  the  natives. 

This  tree  supplies  other  necessities  as 
well ; the  timber,  although  soft,  is  found 
useful  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
boats ; the  male  flowers  dried  serve  for 
tinder;  the  juice  answers  for  bird-lime 
and  glue  ; the  leaves  for  packing  and  for 
towels ; and  the  inner  bark,  beaten  to- 
gether, makes  a kind  of  South  sea  cloth. 

Nature  supplies  mankind  with  bed  and 
bedding  in  the  savage  wilderness  of  Lyck- 
sele,  Lapland.  The  Polytrichum  com- 
mune, or  great  hair  moss,  grows  luxuri- 
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antly  in  the  damp  forests,  and  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  inhabitants  choose  the 
starry-headed  plants,  out  of  the  tuft  of 
which  they  cut  a surface  as  large  as  they 
please,  for  a bed  and  bolster;  separating 
it  from  the  earth  beneath,  and  although 
the  roots  are  scarcely  branched,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  so  much  entangled  as  not 


to  separate  from  each  other.  This  mossy 
covering  is  very  soft  and  elastic,  not  grow- 
ing hard  by  pressure;  and,  if  a similar 
portion  of  it  be  made  to  serve  as  a cover- 
let, nothing  can  be  warmer  or  more  com- 
fortable. If  it  becomes  too  dry  and  com- 
pressed, its  former  elasticity  is  restored 
by  a little  moisture.  C.  L.  Allen. 


EDITOR’S  MISCELLANY. 


PETER  HENDERSON  MEMOIR. 

A memorial  brochure  of  the  late  Peter  Henderson 
lias  been  received.  It  is  written  by  Alfred  Hender- 
son, a son,  and  bears  the  following  inscription: 

To  the  Memory  of 
MY  MOTHER, 

This  Memoir  is  Lovingly  Inscribed. 

The  caption  is, 

PETER  HENDERSON, 


BORN  IN  PATHEAD,  DIED  IN  JERSEY  CITY 

SCOTLAND,  N.  J. 

JUNE  2,  1822.  JANUARY  17,  1890. 

It  contains  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son, with  a fac-simile  of  his  last  signature. 

The  main  incidents  of  his  life  are  narrated,  to- 
gether with  his  many  services  to  horticulture. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  say  that  the  writer  of 
the  Memoir  has  well  performed  his  task  of  love,  and 
that  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Henderson  will 
prize  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. 

This  is  the  title  of  a dictionary  now  in  preparation, 
and  to  be  issued  by  Funk  & Wagnalls,  Publishers, 
18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

First,  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  best  talent  in 
the  country  is  employed  on  the  work.  The  names  of 
such  men  as  Julius  H.  Seelye,  ex-President  of  Am- 
herst College ; Edward  S.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard 
University  ; Edward  Everett  Hale,  Charles  A.  Dana 
and  Howard  Crosby,  who  pass  judgment  upon  every 
new  word  admitted  into  the  list,  is  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  the  care  being  used  in  forming  it.  The 
plan  of  the  work  in  some  important  points  differs 
widely  from  any  other  dictionary ; 1st,  the  quota- 
tions employed  are  not  only  referred  to  their  authors 
hut  to  the  name  of  the  book  and  number  of  the  page 
where  found  ; 2d,  the  use  of  the  scientific  alphabet, 
adopted  by  the  American  Philological  Association, 
to  indicate  the  pronunciation ; 3d,  the  placing  of  the 
most  important  current  definition  first ; 4th,  placing 
the  etymology  after  the  definition  ; 5th,  in  case  of 
disputed  pronunciation,  giving  the  pronunciations 
of  other  dictionaries  as  well  as  its  own;  6th,  giving 
50,000  vocabulary  words  more  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  single  volume  dictionary.  Special- 
ists of  the  highest  authority  in  this  country  are  en- 
gaged on  the  different  departments  of  the  work,  but 
these  are  so  numerous  our  space  does  not f admit  of 
their  mention.  Dr.  March,  the  philologist,  of  La- 
fayette College,  has  charge  of  the  pronunciation  and 
spelling.  The  publishers  announce  that  the  diction- 
ary will  contain  1100  pages  each  slightly  larger  than 
a page  of  the  unabridged  Worcester  or  Webster,  and 


will  contain  nearly  4,000  illustrations  made  specially 
for  it.  It  is  expected  that  the  work,  which  is  now 
far  advanced,  will  be  completed  so  that  it  can  be  is- 
sued the  latter  part  of  this  year.  Those  interested 
can  receive  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to 
the  dictionary  on  application  to  the  publisher,  and 
advance  subscribers  to  it  will  receive  a special  dis- 
count. 


TALLEYRAND’S  PORTRAIT. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  February  Century  will  be  a 
portrait  of  Talleyrand  engraved  from  a painting  by 
Greuze,  in  possession  of  M.  Chaix  D’Est-Ange. 
The  diplomatist  is  represented  seated,  and  clad  in 
the  costume  of  the  Directory.  The  extracts  from 
the  “ Memoirs”  in  the  February  Century  deal  en- 
tirely with  Talleyrand’s  personal  relations  with  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  A number  of  anecdotes  of  Na- 
poleon are  repeated,  and  a conversation  he  had  with 
Goethe  and  Wieland,  at  Erfurt,  is  given  in  full,  from 
notes  made  by  Talleyrand  at  the  time. 


BLACK  BEAUTY. 

The  autobiography  of  a horse,  by  Anna  Sewall,  is 
one  of  those  books  which  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  which  will  not  fail  to  leave  an  impression  on 
the  character  favorable  to  kind  treatment  of  animals. 
A book  that  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren, and  especially  of  persons  having  the  care  or 
use  of  horses ; an  excellent  book  for  public  school 
and  Sunday  school  libraries.  It  is  published  by  the 
American  Humane  Education  Society.  Send  ten 
cents  or  twenty,  and  get  it  in  paper  or  boards.  250 
pages.  Address  George  T.  Angell,  19  Milk  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

This  excellent  periodical  commences  the  year  in  a 
new  form — the  usual  magazine  size.  In  this  shape  it 
is  more  easily  preserved,  a care  which  it  is  well 
worth.  As  a magazine  of  record  and  review  it 
holds  the  field  as  its  own.  It  gives  the  very  cream 
of  English  literature  each  month,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  its  readers  acquainted  with  the  authors 
of  the  times  and  their  doings.  Price  $3.00  a year. 
Current  Literature  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 


NEXT  MONTH. 

In  next  month’s  issue  will  appear  a very  full  and 
accurate  report  of  the  interesting  discussions  held  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Another  article  will  appear  in  the  March  number 
on  Hardy  Everblooming  Roses,  from  Theo.  H. 
Mack,  who  contributed  the  article  entitled  “ Hardy 
Roses  All  Summer”  to  the  December  number  of 
last  year. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Best  Protection 

“Yes,  siree  ! ” said  Uncle  Zeb,  to  the  loafers  at  a country-store,  “’t  is 
pertection  that ’s  a-ruinin’  this  country.  What  we  want  is  free  trade  — 
that ’s  what  we  want.”  “Now,  I ’ll  bet,  Uncle  Zeb,”  replied  one,  “that 

you  are  a good  protectionist,  after 
all.”  “I  ’ll  bet  I ain’t ! Come  now, 
how  be  I a pertectionist  ? ” “ Why, 
you  protect  your  system  with 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

every  Spring,  don’t  you  ?”  “Humph  ! 
W al,  yes,  I dew  ; and  I believe  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  pertection  a 
man  kin  hev  — in  the  Spring  or  any 
other  season  o’  the  year.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cleanses  the 
blood  of  all  impurities,  thoroughly 
invigorates  the  system,  and  affords 
protection  against  climatic  and  other 
malign  influences. 

“Every  spring,  for  the  last  nine  years,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 
saparilla, and  I can  truly  say  that  I never 
used  any  medicine  that  did  me  so  much  good. 
I am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  medicine 
of  the  kind  in  the  market,  and  recommend  it 
to  all  in  need  of  a reliable  and  effective 
blood-purifier.”— J.  A.  Shepard,  Proprietor 
of  Shepard's  Paragon  Varnish , 246  Pearl  st., 
New  York  City. 

“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  superior  to  any  other 
spring  medicine.”— J.  L.  Guyon,  Ware,  Mass. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  fy  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Has  Cured  Others,  Will  Cure  You. 


LUNG  DISEASES 

Demand  prompt  treatment,  or  serious  results  may  ensue.  For  all  such  complaints,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  the  most  effective  medicine.  During  nearly  half  a century  this  has 
been  the  most  popular  and  successful  remedy  for  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  disorders— 
hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  consumption.  A few  doses  are  usually 
sufficient  to  bring  relief  and  induce  a permanent  cure.  The  best  anodyne  expectorant, 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  everywhere  recommended  by  physicians  and  druggists. 

“ I have  recommended  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  in  scores  of  cases.  When  I was  a 
girl  of  17, 1 had  a cough,  with  sleepless  nights  and  profuse  night-sweats,  and  this  prepa- 
ration cured  me.”— Mrs.  L.  P.  Cutler,  27  North  Washington  sq.,  New  York  City. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co,,  Lowell,  Mass,  Sold  by  all  Druggists , 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 

CLUBBING  LIST. 


When  several  papers  or  magazines  are  wanted  in  connection  with  our  Magazine  the  cost  of 
the  whole  will  be  stated  by  private  letter  when  enquired  for. 

Our  responsibility  ceases  when  we  have  forwarded  the  subscriber’s  name  and  money  to  the 
publication  ordered. 

No  premiums  given  on  club  subscriptions  except  as  stated. 

The  Yearly  Subscription  Price  of  Vick’s  Illustrated  Magazine  is  $1.25. 


These  prices  include  the  paper  named  and  Vich’s  Magazine  one  year. 


CALIFORNIA— San  Francisco. 

(Weekly)  Bulletin $2  65 

GEORGIA— Atlanta. 

Christian  Index  and  Southern  Baptist  ....  2 85 
Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer  ....  2 15 
ILLINOIS— Chicago. 

Advance 325 

American  Poultry  Journal 2 00 

Farmers’  Review ....  2 23 

Prairie  Farmer 2 00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer 2 00 

The  Living  Church 2 75 

INDIANA — Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Farmer  ‘ * ' 213 

IOWA— Burlington. 

(Weekly)  Hawkeye 2 00 

Des  Moines. 

Homestead 2 10 

KANSAS— Topeka. 

Kansas  Farmer 2 10 

KENTUCKY— Louisville. 

Home  and  Farm 1 50 

LOUISIANA-i-New  Orleans. 

Southwestern  Christian  Advocate 2 50 

MAINE— Portland. 

*(  Weekly)  Transcript 2 65 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston. 

♦Youth’s  Companion,  new  subscribers  . . . . 2 50 

“ “ renewals 2 90 

Journal  of  Education 3 25 

♦New  England  Farmer . . 2 75 

Yankee  Blade 2 00 

Atlantic  Monthly 4 45 

Babyland 1 65 

♦Cottage  Hearth 1 75 

♦Household  Companion 1 85 

Wide  Awake 3 20 

The  Pansy 2 05 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women 2 05 

Waverly  Magazine 4 75 

Popular  Science  News 2 00 

Springfield. 

Farm  and  Home 1 65 

MICHIGAN— Detroit. 

(Weekly)  Tribune 2 00 

Michigan  Farmer,  with  supplement 2 05 

MINNESOTA— Minneapolis. 

Housekeeper  1 85 

MISSOURI— St.  Louis. 

(Weekly)  Globe-Democi  at 1 85 

“ Republic 2 00 

Central  Baptist 2 75 

Christian  Evangelist 2 65 

Colman’s  Rural  World 2 00 

Home,  Farm  and  Factory 1 55 

St.  Louis  Magazine 2 00 

Kansas  City. 

(Weekly)  Times 2 00 

NEBRASKA— Omaha. 

(Weekly)  Bee,  with  premium, 2 90 

“ “ without  “ 2 15 

Lincoln. 

♦Nebraska  Farmer 2 00 


#3  °o 


NEW  YORK— Albany. 

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman  . . 

New  York. 

(Weekly)  Sun 2 05 

“ Times 2 10 

“ World 2 05 

Christian  Union 3 75 

Harper’s  Bazar 4 20 

“ Weekly 4 20 

“ Young  People 2 6o 

“ Magazine 4 00 

Irish  World 3 50 

Scientific  American 3 75 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm 5 00 

American  Agriculturist 2 25 

Babyhood  225 

Century  Magazine 4 50 

Demorest’s  Magazine 2 75 

Frank  Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly 3 65 

“ “ Illustrated  Paper 4 20 

“ “ “ Zeitung 4 20 

“ “ Budget  of  Wit 3 oo 

“ “ Pleasant  Hours 2 65. 

“ “ Christmas  Book 1 75 

Church  Union  (Monthly) 1 85 

Phrenological  Journal,  with  premium,  ....  2 40 

Domestic  Monthly 2 25 

Hall’s  Journal  of  Health 2 00. 

Mothers’  Magazine 2 25 

Popular  Science  Monthly 5 25 

Scribner’s  Magazine 3 50 

The  Voice 2 05 

American  Garden 2 75 

Judge 5 oa 

♦Rural  New  Yorker 2 75 

Weekly  Witness 2 10 

North  American  Review 5 oo- 

St.  Nicholas 3 75 

Garden  and  Forest 425 

Rochester. 

American  Rural  Home 2 00 

OHIO — Cincinnati. 

(Weekly)  Gazette 2 00 

“ Enquirer 2 05 

“ Times 2 oo- 

Christian  Standard 2 75 

Cleveland. 

Ohio  Farmer 2 10 

Springfield. 

Farm  and  Fireside 1 60 

Toledo. 

(Weekly)  Blade 2 10 

“ Bee 1 75 

PENNSYLVANIA— Philadelphia. 

(Weekly) Times  2 05 

Peterson’s  Magazine 2 70 

Golden  Days 3 5° 

Practical  Farmer 2 00 

Presbyterian 325 

Arthur’s  Home  Magazine 2 50 

Godey’s  Lady’s  Book 2 75 

Saturday  Night  3 5° 

Pittsburgh. 

Christian  Advocate 2 85 

VERMONT— Brattleboro. 

Household 2 00 

* The  papers,  the  names  of  which  in  the  above  list  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*),  will  be  supplied  at  the. 
Clubbing  price  named  only  to  new  subscribers. 


Address 


JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


1 Every  FARMER  Boy 

1 Will  hail  with  delight  my  new  Wonder 
I Melon.  City  of  Mexico,  and  will  be  glad  to 
| send  15c.  fora  package  from  which  to 
I grow  200  great,  glorious,  early  melons. 

! FARM  SEEDS. 

| How  would  134  bu.  of  Oats  (my  Bonanza 
pP  Oats  took  the  American  Agriculturist 
I prize  of  $500  in  gold  for  the  biggest 
P:  yield,  cropping  134  bu.  per  acre),  40  bu. 
I!  Wheat,  60  bu.  Barley,  100  bu.  Com,  and 
E'300  to  500  bu.  Potatoes  suit  you  at  present 
f high  prices.  SALZEIt’S  Northern- 
Grown  Seeds  produce  them  every  time. 


60,000  Bushels 
Seed  Potatoes  Cheap, 


» 35  Packages  Earliest  Vegetables, 

' \ sufficient  for  a family,  postpaid,  $J  .00. 
M My  new  Catalogue  is  elegantly  illustrated, 
M and  contains  several  brilliant  colored 
§3  plates  painted  from  nature,  which,  when 
W framed,  would  make  fine  parlor  orna- 
M ments.  Send  5c.  for  same,  or  we  will  send 
*=  Catalogue  and  grain  samples  upon  receipt 
of  8c.,  or  Catalogue  and  package  of 
| City  of  Mexico  Melon  for  15  cts. 


WAKEFIELD’S 

Golden  Ointment 

WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD,  FOR 

BRUISES,  BURNS,  BOILS,  FELONS, 
PIMPLES,  OLD  SORES, 
CATARRH,  SORE  THROAT, 
FEVER  SORES,  CHAPPED  HANDS, 
FROSTED  PARTS,  ETC. 

Prepared  by  C.  WAKEFIELD  & CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


awl 

4^  mvmvii.  20  k 


A perfect  and  practical  Type  Writing  machine  for  only  O.NE 
DOLLAR.  Exactly  like  cut;  regular  Remington  type;  does 
the  same  quality  of  work;  takes  a fools  cap  sheet.  Complete 
with  paper  holder, automatic  feed,  perfect  type  wheel  & inking 
roll;  uses  copying  ink;  in  fact  it  does  all  of  the  work  of 
a high  priced  machine.  Speed,  15  to  25  words  a minute 
Size,  3x4x9  inches;  weight,  12  oz;  JJ1E\TI0N  THIS  PAPER. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed ; Circulars  free;  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Sent  by  express  for  $1.00;  by  mail,  15c  extra  for  postage. 
R.  H.  INGERSOLL  & BRO.,  65  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.Y.  CITY- 


THE  dollar  TYPEWRITER 

SSS  ABCDEFGHI 


SIXTH  YEAR. 


in  Illustrated  Domestic  Magazine 

Of  Information  and  Amusement. 

iFred  W.  Calkins.  — Editors.  — Pierre  J.  Boucher. 


Sample  Copies,  5 Cents. 

HOUSEHOLD  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

52  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GENERAL 


AGENT 

WANTED 

AGENTS  are  making 

FROM  $75to$150 
PER  MONTH. 

FARMERS  make 
$200  to  S500 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

EADIES  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer. 
Retail  price  only  85-  Sample  to  those  desiring  an 
agency  £2.  Also  the  Celebrated  KEYSTONE 
WRINGERS  at  manufacturers’  lowest  prices. 
We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send  your 
address  on  a postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

Lovell  Washer  Co.  256  Huron  st.ERiE.PA. 


A WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL  & PERFECT 
Just  as  shown  in  cut.  3 Alphabets  of  neat  Type,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink.  Pad, 
Tweezers,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  “ HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.”  Sets  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes, etc., marks  linen. 
Worth  50c.  BEWARE  of  cheap  COUNTERFEITS.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3,  60c, 
6 for  $1.  Ag’ts  wanted.  INGERS0L&  BRO.,  65  CORTLANDT  ST.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


B. CHAFFIN 


FARMS 

FREE  CAtALOCUE 
RICHMOND, VA. 


PUBLISHER’S  Z>E PA R TMENT. 


A SPLENDID 


KPINK-CARNATION.* 


See  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  i8gi. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

this  year.  Start  right  by  securing  a little  work  that  tells; 
how  to  succeed  with  Flowers  and  Vegetables . It  costs  io 
cents  ; deduct  this  amount  from  first  order  and  it  costs  nothing . 
Contains  colored  plates  of  Hydrangea,  Potatoes  and  Sunrise 
Amaranthus.  ioo  pages  8%  by  10%  inches.  Entirely  new. 
Roses  a specialty. 

POTATO,  VICK’S  PERFECTION. 

This  Potato  has  proved  worthy  of  its  name,  Perfection.  It  combines  in  a high  degree  the- 
qualities  of  great  productiveness , good  color  and  fine  appearance,  with  the  very  best  cooking 
qualities.  The  tubers  grow  compact  in  the  hill,  are  large  and  uniform  in  size.  The  color  is- 
white,  with  a tinge  of  pink  around  the  eyes.  It  matures  about  the  same  time  as  the  White  Star,., 
and  is  of  great  value  fcr  field  culture. 

Price,  per  pound,  40  cents,  prepaid;  three -pounds,  $1.00,  prepaid;  peck,  50  cents,  freight  not. 
paid;  bushel,  $1.00,  freight  not  paid;  barrel,  $4.00,  freight  not  paid. 

For  description  of  the  new  potato,  “ Vick’s  Champion,”  see  Vick's  Floral  Guide,  1891. 

HOME  FLORICULTURE.  BY  EBEN  E.  REXFOBB, 

.A.  VALUABLE  "WO  ZELLS! 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CARDEN  AND  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rexford’s  pleasant  stymie  of  writing  will  know  that 
his  hook  will  he  attractive,  and  as  it  is  written  from  his  own  experience 
it  will  have  a THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

Written  in  such  a plain  and  comprehensive  manner  that  a child  can  understand  it.  No 
excuse  for  failures  now. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound.  Price  $1.50. 


AN  ELEGANT  — 
FLOWER  BED  — 


25  Cts. 


We  will  furnish  20  designs  for  beds  of  flowering  plants,  with  full  instructions  show- 
ing names  of  varieties  and  number  of  plants  required  to  fill  fine  show  beds,  at  a cost  or 
from  15  cents  to  $1  each.  It  requires  knowledge  and  taste,  not  wealth,  to  possess  elegant 
beds  of  flowers.  Think  of  a fine  bed  all  summer  for  a few  cents  ! These  designs  mailed, 
with  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1891,  a book  of  over  100  pages,  telling  what.  Seeds  and 
Plants  you  want,  and  where  to  obtain  those  that  nevei*  disappoint,  on  receiptor 
10  cents.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan.  Send  at  once. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

* AOP6H6  = 

AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  * * 

* * * INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN. 

Discovered  by  Accident.— In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 
Bpilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the- 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modene  supercedes  electrolysis- 

Recommended  by  all  who  haue  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a beard,  will  find  a priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  O^Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the. 
same  as  cash,  (always  mention  your  county  and  this  paper.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

LOCAL  AND  I MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A, 
if  GENERAL  AGENTS  Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 

_ ..  . ‘ WANTED.  I You  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  deliuery. 

We  Offer  $1,000  FOR  FAILURE  OR  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  (XT*  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED. 


ONLY  DIRECTORY  ON  EARTH 

Guaranteeing  50,000  Circulation.  For  lOets. 
(silver)  your  name  will  be  inserted  and  copy 
mailed  you  accompanied  l>y  positive  proof 
that  your  name  is  sent  to  50,000  Publishers, 
Advertisers, Mfgrs.and  others, and  from  these 
you  will  receive  hundreds,  probably  thous- 
ands, of  valuable  Samples,  Papers,  Hooks, 
Magazines,  etc.,  ALL  FREE.  Always  address 
AMERICAN  DIRECTORY  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vernon  Hill,  V*. — Gents:  I have  already  received 
over  1,000  parcels  of  mail,  scores  of  magazines,  etc.,  for 
which  I had  often  paid  25c  each  before.  My  experience 
proves  your  Directory  far  excels  all  others,  as  I find 
most  of  them  are  frauds  and  cheats.  R.  T.  James. 


Rare  and  Choice  Native  and  Foreign  varieties.  Small! 
sizes  for  transplanting.  Larger  sizes  for  Hedges  and 
Ornament.  Largest  stock  in  America.  Prices  low- 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Wis. 


Europe, iTlie  Holy  Earn),  Round  the  World. 

Select  parties,  best  ticketing  facilities,  ocean  tickets.. 
H.  Gaze  & Son,  940  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (Est.  1844.) 


Grand  Rapids  Forcing  Lettuce. 


This  new  and  splendid' 
Early  Forcing  Lettuce  orig- 
inated in  Grand  Rapids* 
Mich.,  some  six  years  ago. 
So  highly  is  it  prized  by  the: 
gardeners  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  procure  seed  un- 
til this  year.  This  Lettuce; 
is  shipped  to  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati  in  large  quanti- 
ties, selling  for  from  io  to. 
20  cents  per  pound.  We 
secured  all  the  surplus, 
grown  there  (a  small 
amount)  at  a high  figure, 
and  can  only  sell  in  small, 
quantities. 

One  gardener  wrote  that 
he  was  unable  to  fill  his  or- 
ders last  spring  at  twenty 
cents  per  pound  in  lots.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a house  full  of  Let- 
tuce that  wiil  average  % a 
pound  to  a plant,  occasion- 
al heads  weigh  and 
pounds.  Some  gardeners 
have  raised  at  the  rate  of' 
20  to  30  pounds  to  a com- 
mon sash  and  taken  three- 
crops  off  the  same  ground. 
It  is  the  best  shipping  Let- 
tuce known.  Large  and. 
tender,  consumers  willingly 
pay  a large  advance  on 
price  of  common  sorts. 
Grows  much  larger  in. 
greenhouse  than  in  frames. 
Should  there  be  trouble 

with  lice  use  tobacco  water.  By  using  plenty  of  water  it  will  grow  much  quicker. 

Plant  six  inches  apart.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  plants  as  near  one  size  as  possible,  as  the  larger 
ones  seem  to  smother  the  smaller.  Grand  Rapids  gardeners,  who  are  the  most  successful,  use  one-half  good  rotted 
manure.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  ground  too  rich. 

Price  per  packet  25  cents.  (In  packets  only.) 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPA R TMENT. . 


Useful  Books. 

* We  keep  the  leading  Books  on  Horticulture,  which  we 
can  forward  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  usual  prices, 
as  follows: 


Barry’s  Fruit  Garden 2 50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  1 00 

Brill’s  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing 1 00 

Fuller’s  Practical  Forestry 1 50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1 50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

• Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making 1 50 

Home  Floriculture  1 50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book,  flexible  cloth, 1 00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit 2 00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture * 50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure 2 00 

Hop  Culture 40 

Kemp  on  Landscape  Gardening 2 50 

‘Onion  Culture 25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measure 60 

Practical  Gai’den  Points 25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden 1 50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1 00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden 1 50 

■ Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  1 50 

The  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist 25 

The  Rose,  If.  B.  Ellwanger, 1 25 

The  A B C of  Strawberry  Culture 40 

' Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist 2 00 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden 1 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1 50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc., 1 50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South 2 00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology 3 00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People 2 00 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ANTI-PILE, 

The  Great  Pile  Specific 

This  is  not  a patch-up  or  relief-for-the-time  medicine 
but  an  absolute  cure ; neither  is  it  new,  having  been  used 
for  years  without  a single  failure.  It  matters  not  how 
- severe  or  aggravated  the  case,  or  of  how  long  standing, 
this  medicine  will  cure  it.  No  change  of  habit  or  diet  is 
required  ; no  waiting  weeks  before  benefit  is  derived.  It 
acts  immediately,  relief  being  obtained  in  a few  hours. 
If  you  wish  to  test  this  medicine  send  §2.00  to  us  and  we 
will  forward  the  medicine,  and  if  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
you  are  not  cured  will  refund  your  money.  We  want 
no  pay  if  you  are  not  cured. 

H.  KEEFER  & CO., 

STERLING,  ILLS. 

This  firm  will  do  as  they  agree.— Ed.  Vick’s  Magazine, 


■tfiHARTSHORWS 


Beware  of  Imitations, 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


SELF-ACTING™^ 

SHADE  ROLLERS/ 


ON 

LABEL 

AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORR)- 


WAKEFIELD'S 

GOUGH  SYRUP 

A Reliable  Family  Preparation  for  the  Speedy 
Cure  of 

COUGHS,  COLDSj  ASTHMA, 

Whooping  Cough  and  Croup,  Measles, 
Pneumonia,  Lung  Fever, 

“La  Grippe,”  Etc. 

Prepared  by  C.  WAKEFIELD  & CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


mu 

.L 

IK 

IV 

IS 

Grainlfiresliers.HprsePowersiEiigines 

For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co..  New  Yorb 


VICK3S 


Terms  $1.25  per  year. 

Bound  Volumes  of  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,  1885 
1886,  1887, 1888,  1889  and  1890,  $1.75  each  ; the  set  to 
date  of  Twelve  Volumes,  $18.00. 

Address  all  communications  to 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


1W  YOU  ARE  .A.  MOTHER, 

The  Mother’s  Magazine, 

Which  is  now  in  its  58th  year,  and  is  unsectarian, 
should  be  in  your  family.  Send  five  two-cent  postage 
stamps  for  a copy.  Address, 

THE  MOTHER’S  MAGAZINE. 

835  Broadway,  New  York. 


buy  second-hand  books  of  any  kind  and  of  any 
language , and  at  fair  prices.  There  is  now  a 
brisk  demand  for  back  numbers  of  Weeklies, 
Monthlies,  and  Quarterlies,  of  any  language,  published 
during  the  last  15  to  25  years.  Send  us  promptly,  and 
from  any  distance , a list  of  the  books  and  periodicals  you 
have.  We  may  buy  them.  A list  without  a two-cent 
postage  stamp  for  a reply  will  not  be  considered. 

Established  1840.  Murray  Templeton  & Co., 
835  Broadway,  New  York. 


syLPHa-Tosucco  sup, 


EASY  TO  USE. 


FOR  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS. 

WILL  DESTROY 

GREEN  FLY,  RED  SPIDER  AND  MILDEW. 
NO  DAMAGE  TO  PLANTS  OR  PERSON.  Better  than  Smoking  Tobacco  Stems. 

Price,  by  Mail,  40  Cents  per  Can. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


FLORAL  CHROMOS. 


There  are  no  better  Chromos  of  Flowers  in  the  world.  Each  Chromo  is  accompanied  by  a. 
Key,  giving  the  name  of  each  flower.  The  sketches  below  will  show  something  of  their- 
character. 

Our  Chromos  are  all  19  x 24  inches.  They  are  on  paper,  sized  and  varnished,  and  we  will 
send  them  at  25  Cents  each  to  any  place,  by  mail,  and  prepay  postage. 


WINTER  IN-DOORS  AND  OUT.  H. 

Represents  a stand  covered  with  winter  flowers,  while  from  the  window  is  seen  the  leaflessi 
trees  and  the  snow-clad  hills. 


BOUQUET  OF  LILIES.  I. 


A group  of  Lilies,  showing  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  hardy  Lilies  worthy  of  cultivation ; a most 
complete  and  perfect  group  of  Lilies. 


FALL  BULBS.  D. 

Showing  most  of  the  Bulbs  that  should  be^ 
planted  in  the  Fall  for  early  spring  flowering. 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


■SEE  KJS  ®lira©©M' 


i 


CONTAINS  FORTY  PAGES. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  HANDSOME  COVER. 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  and  we  will  immediately  send  post  paid  ONK 
pair  of  Mme.,  Demorest  Handsome  American  JEAN  CORSETS  (Patent- 
ed Self-Opening),  and  the  Mme.  DEMOREST  MONTHLY  FASHION 
JOURNAL  for  ONE  YEAR.  Send  No.  of  Corset  wanted.  Sizes  18 
to  20. 


DEMOREST  FASHION  AND  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
17  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


as:  GET  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  THIS  CAN  BE  DONE;  HERE'S  A NATURAL  WAY  *. 
IN  HAILE  NATURE’S  VITALIZER— OXYGEN.  NOT  THE  AMOUNT  WHICH  YOU  GET 
IN  ORDINARY  BREATHING  BUT  A CONDENSATION  OF  \ THIS  IS  FOUND  IN 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN.  THIS  POWERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT  IS  NOT  ONLY  AN 
INCREASE  OVER  THE  NORMAL  SUPPLY,  BUT  IT  IS  VITALIZED  BY  CHARGES  OF 
ELECTRICITY.  IT  MAKES  STRENGTH  AND  MAINTAINS  IT.  THE  BEST  FEATURE 
OF  VITALITY  GAINED  IN  THIS  WAY  IS  THAT  IT  REMAINS  AFTER  THE  USE  OF 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN  IS  DISCONTINUED. 

A BOOK  OF  200  PAGES  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  RESTORED  TO 
WEALTH  AND  STRENGTH  BY  THE  USE  OF  COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT  ENTIRELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  ANY  ONE  WHO 
WILL  WRITE  TO 

Drs.  STARKEY  & PALEN,  No.  1529  arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

120  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  58  Church  St..  Toronto,  Canada. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington,  D. 
C.  No  attorney’s  fees  until  Patent  ob- 
tained, Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


ASTHMA 


Cured,  by  a new  discovery,  Trea- 
tise Free.  Address  W.  S.  Rice, 
Smithville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N,  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  Baker  & Co.’s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble . 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
, strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  & CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


V*:  <L,' 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

S3  SHOE 


FOR 

GENTLEMEN. 


Genuine  Hand - sewed, 

*4-00  Hand-sewed  Welt.  A fine  calf  Shoe  un- 


an  elegant  and 

stylish  dress  Shoe  which  commends  itself. 

Ha  


squalled  for  style  and  durability. 

$0.50  Goodyear  Welt  is  the  standard  dress  Shoe,  at 
w a popular  price. 

$0.50  Policeman’s  Shoe  is  especially  adapted  for 
v railroad  men,  farmers,  etc. 

All  made  in  Congress,  Button  and  Lace. 

$0.00  for  Iiadies,  is  the  only  hand-sewed  shoe 
<9  sold  at  this  popular  price. 

$A.50  Dongola  Shoe  foi*  Ladies,  is  a new  depart- 
ure  and  promises  to  become  very  popular. 
$A.OO  Shoe  for  Ladies,  and  $1.75  for  Misses 
& still  retain  their  excellence  for  style,  etc. 

All  goods  warranted  and  stamped  with  name  on  bottom. 
If  advertised  local  agent  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct 
to  factory  enclosing  advertised  price  or  a postal  for  order 
blanks.  ..  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,.  Mass. 


Ex  Station 


LOST ! 

SOMEWHERE  ON 
THE  ROAD  OF 
LIFE,  By  HARD 
WORK  AND  WEAR 
AND  TEAR—  A 

SOUND, 
HEALTHY, 
CQNSTITUTiO 


p 1 Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will 

fl  \ te^  y°u>  “ thi5  is  as  good  as”  or  ‘the  same 

It  as  pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE— Pearline  is 

never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the 
honest  thing — send  it  back.  i07  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


NOTICE 

OWNERS  CAN 
PREVENT  FUR- 
THER LOSS 
BY  USING-- 

james  pyifs 

PEARLINE 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Rochester,  N.  Y.„  as  second  class  mail  matter. 
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Editor’s  Miscellany 


Over  26,000  sold  and  in  use. 

They  combine  ELEGANCE,  DURABILITY, 
and  MODERATE  PRICES.  Among  the  many 
other  IMPROVEMENTS  which  they  contain,  are 
the  PATENT  REPEATING  ACTION,  producing 
a touch  as  delicate  as  that  of  a Concert  Grand 
Piano;  the  CAPO  D’ ASTRO  BAR,  which  sustains 
that  beautiful  singing  quality  of  tone,  so  want- 
ing in  most  Upright  Pianos ; the  MOUSE  PROOF 
PEDAL,  which  isan  absolute  protection  against 
mice  getting  into  pionos  and  making  havoc  with 
the  felts.  Sold  on  the  most  accommodat’g  terms. 
Delivered  in  your  house  FREE  OF  EXPENSE 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  instruments 
taken  in  exchange.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

VOSE  «fc  SOIVS  PIANO  CO., 

170  Trcmont  Street,  - Boston,  Mass. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

G R AT  E FU  L-CO  M FO  RT I N G. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

S3  SHOE  GENTLEMEN. 

SE.00  Genuine  Hand-sewed,  an  elegant  and 
v stylish  dress  Shoe  which  commends  itself. 

.00  Haml-sewed  Welt.  A fine  calf  Shoe  un- 
equalled  for  style  and  durability. 

$0.50  Goodyear  Welt  is  the  standard  dress  Shoe,  at 
a popular  price. 

SO. 50  Policeman’s  Shoe  is  especially  adapted  for 
railroad  men,  farmers,  etc. 

All  made  in  Congress,  Button  and  Lace. 

$0.00  for  Ladies,  is  the  only  haud-sewred  shoe 
sold  at  this  popular  price. 

Srt.50  Dongola  Shoe  for  Ladies,  is  a new  depart- 
& ure  and  promises  to  become  very  popular. 

$A.OO  Shoe  for  Ladies,  and  SI. 75  for  Misses 
mm  still  retain  their  excellence  for  style,  etc. 

All  goods  warranted  and  stamped  with  name  on  bottom. 

If  advertised  local  agent  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct 

to  factory  enclosing  advertised  price  or  a postal  7or  order 

blanks.  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S  EE  PA  R TMENT. 


THE  JACKSON  ffTITM 

VENTILATING  GRATE. 

COMBINED  ORATE  AND  FURNACE. 

HEATIN6  ON  ONE  OR  TWO  FLOORS. 


Greatest  variety  of  rich  and  chaste  designs  in  plain  or  oxidized  Iron,  Steel,  Nickel-Plate,  Electro-Bronze, 
Solid  Brass,  or  Bronze.  Largest  rooms  in  coldest  climates  thoroughly  heated.  Out-door  air  warmed  by  the 
heat  wasted  in  ordinary  grates,  and  introduced,  producing  perfect  ventilation  and  equable  temperature, 
wdthout  drafts.  In  use  everywhere.  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No. 

Office : 50  Beekman  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  & BRO. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  & Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assor- 
ted stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  lJ . S.  Best  value  for  the  money 
in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special  Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  GREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FAMILIES 


ESTABLISHED  1859,  INCORPORATED  1877. 


AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY  OF  US  NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LIVE. 

Onr  JUarehal  & Smith.  Piano  is  a beautiful 
instrument.  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  pure,  the 
action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  elegant,  that 
not  another  thing  can  we  wish  for.  We  wrote  to 
the  factory,  and  told  them  just  what  we  wanted, 
and  they  selected  it,  and  sent  it  to  us  for  trial, 
agreeing  to  take  it  hack  and  pay  ail 
the  freights  if  we  did  not  like  it.  But 
we  could  not  be  better  suited  if  we  had  a thousand 
to  choose  from.  If  you  want  a Piano  or  an  Organ, 
send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have 


PIANOS  FROM  $150  to  $1500. 
ORGANS  FROM  $35  to  $500. 


THE  MARCHAL  & SMITH  PIANO  CO.,  - 235  E.  21st  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  (1ILL0TTS 
STEEL  PENS. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1878  & 1889. 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens. 


PLAYS 


And  all  kinds  of  entertainments  for  club, 
clinrch,  school  or  parlor.  Catalogues  free , 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 
318  Dearborn  St.,  Chieago. 


Elegant  Cut  in  Colors  of  Imported 
Indian  Games,  only  10c.  The  only 
one  in  the  world.  Circulars  and  ar- 
ticle, saves  one-half  the  feed,  free. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 


GRAPES 


BEST  & CHEAPEST 

■VltTlAf  Esther,  Rockwood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SMALL 

ni  fc.  W VJI  K A IrE-O  FRUITS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSSEL  YN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  and  we  will  immediately  send  post  paid  one 
pair  of  Mme.  Demorest  Handsome  American  JEAN  CORSETS  (Patent- 
ed Self-Opening),  and  the  Mme.  DEMOREST  MONTHLY  FASHION 
JOURNAL  for  one  year.  Send  No.  of  Corset  wanted.  Sizes  18 
to  20. 


DEMOREST  FASHION  AND  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
17  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WAKEFIELD’S 

Golden  Ointment 

WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD,  FOR 

BRUISES,  BURNS,  BOILS,  FELONS, 
PIMPLES,  OLD  SORES, 
CATARRH,  SORE  THROAT, 
FEVER  SORES,  CHAPPED  HANDS, 
FROSTED  PARTS,  ETC. 

Prepared  byC.  WAKEFIELD-&  CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


NOTREES  Hill 

like  whole  root  trees;  see  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees.” 
Am.  Garden  says:  Novel  and  useful.  Discusses  methods, 
stocks,  whole  roots,  piece  roots,  commercial  orchards  to 
the  point.  Prairie  Farmer:  Deserves  careful  study. 
Am  Ayr  : Gives  points  for  practical  treatment.  Farmers' 
Call:  The  title  is  too  modest;  does  not  show  its  real 
vulue.  It  is  chuck  full  of  just  the  information  one  wants. 
Farm  and  Home : Whole  root  vs.  piece  root  trees,  will  not 
down  Stark  Bros,  have  had  the  fairness  to  print  both 
sides.  Geo.  A.  Street,  Pres’t  Am.  Ass’n  Nurserymen:  No 
one  is  doing  more  for  our  true  interest  than  Stark  Bros. 
Cal.  Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  low  figures  on  first-class 
stock.  Nearly  600  salesmen  in  retail  dep’t ; more  good 
places  for  good  men ; superb  outfit  free.  Wholesale  list 
prices  Trees  (whole  root  and  piece  root),  Roses,  root 
grafts— everything.  No  larger  stock  in  U.  S.  No  better 
No  cheaper.  STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PERFECT 

as  shown  in  out.  3 Alphabets  of  neat  Type,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad, 
Tweezers,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  “ HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.  ” Sets  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes, etc. , marks  linen. 
Worth  50c.  BEWARE  of  cheap  COUNTERFEITS.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3,  60c, 
6 for  *1.  Ag’ts  wanted.  INGERS0L&  BRO.,  65  CORTLANDT  ST.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 


An  Illustrated  Domestic  Magazine 

Of  Information  and  Amusement. 

Fred  W.  Calkins,  — Editors.  — Pierre  J.  Boucher. 


HOUSEHOLD  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

52  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$600  STEAM  LAUNCH.  ^ 

of  us  of  boats,  oars,  trimmings,  etc.,  of  25  cts.  upwards, 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a guess  on  the  $ 600  Steam 
Launch,  which  we  will  give  away  July  1st,  1891.  We 
manufacture  Pleasure  Boats  of  all  kinds,  boats,  oars, 
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MARCH,  1891. 

The  question  of 
parks  for  our  cities  is 
practically  solved  — 
they  are  demanded 
by  the  public,  and 
now  it  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  time  and 
money  or  management  until  every  pro- 
gressive city,  at  least,  will  be  supplied 
well  or  poorly,  with  public  pleasure, 
grounds.  On  the  whole,  we  have  but 
little  fear  that  such  grounds  will  be 
greatly  lacking,  either  in  necessary  ex- 
tent or  proper  equipment.  Municipal 
pride  and  a wide  spread  intelligence  in 
regard  to  ornamental  horticulture  of  the 
leading  minds  of  society,  everywhere,  will 
provide  against  shabbiness,  both  in  the 
establishment  and  the  care  of  city  parks. 
Vicious  politics  may  sometimes  do  dam- 


aging work,  but  in 
a government  such 
as  ours,  of  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  peo- 
ple, even  such 
wrongs  will  in  time 
be  righted,  for  we 
have  unbounded 
confidence  in  the 
deliberate  popular 
judgment  as  well  as 
in  the  power  of  its 
enforcement. 

As  a horticultural 
journal  it  is  a pleas- 
ure to  note  the 
rapid  advance  that 
has  been  made  by 
society  in  the  last 
few  years  in  regard 
to  the  subject  here 
noticed,  and  with 
the  pleasure  of  a 
partly  realized  hope  we  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  that  our  cities  will  become 
beautiful  other  than  in  brick  and  mortar 
and  wood,  and  in  a beauty  of  a higher 
order;  for  architecture,  no  matter  how 
elegant  or  graceful  in  its  structure  is  in- 
ferior in  its  pleasing  effects  to  good  dis- 
plays of  garden  art.  To  this  appreciation 
of  gardening  the  most  of  our  people  are 
but  partly  educated,  but  enough  so  to 
make  them  desirous  to  know  more,  and 
year  by  year,  in  this  city  and  that,  we 
see  unfolding  broad  areas  of  beauty 
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clothed  in  verdure  and  bloom  and  presenting  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  trees 
and  shrubs  and  their  graceful  groupings. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  cities  should  have  these  ornamental  grounds.  In  these 
pages  we  have  striven  to  incite  the  love  of  beautiful  gardening  in  the  country  dweller 
as  well  as  in  the  citizen,  and  especially  to  make  pleasant  the  grounds  surrounding 
. the  country  school  house,  and  the  country  church,  and  those  of  the  rural  cemetery. 
If  this  can  be  done,  the  improvement  will  not  stop  until  every  farm  house  and  cot- 
tage is  embowered  in  beauty.  At  this  time  we  wish  especially  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions of  country  villages,  and  to  what  extent  public  ornamental  grounds  may  be 
desirable  to  such  communities.  Villages  containing  from  five  to  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants have  both  the  ability  and  reason  to  establish  public  ornamental  grounds. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  public  grounds  in 
villages  : First,  pleasant  and  handsome  grounds  of  ample  space,  of  easy  access  will  be 
sure  to  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  become  a common  rendezvous  whenever  the  op- 
portunity is  available.  To  spend  a considerable  portion  of  one’s  time  in  the  open 
air  is  a necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a high  standard  of  health,  or  such  a stand- 
dard  as  high  as  may  be  for  each  individual.  The  most  usual  form  of  locomotion 
must  always  be  that  of  walking.  In  the  ordinary  village  there  cau  be  no  resort  ex- 
cept to  the  streets  or  the  outlying  country  roads.  The  latter  are  much  of  the  time 
in  a most  forbidding  condition  for  pedestrians,  and  especially  for  children  and  wo- 
men, the  ones  most  particularly  to  be  benefited  by  such  walks,  since  the  male  pop- 
ulation, in  great  part  by  the  necessities  of  occupation,  secure  the  advantages  of 
healthful  exercise.  As  all  of  us  know,  who  are  familiar  with  village  life,  the  one 
daily  resort  is  the  sidewalk,  and  usually,  too,  that  of  the  busiest  street,  since  here 
one  is  most  apt  to  meet  familiar  faces,  and  is  able  to  receive  and  give  recognition, 
and  occasionally  to  have  a little  chat  and  hear  a bit  of  social  news.  But  this  meet- 
ing ground,  though  the  best  the  place  affords,  has  numberless  disagreeable  features. 
With  business  objects  in  view,  one  may  travel  the  streets  with  unconcern  for  many 
things  which  are  only  too  painfully  apparent  when  one  walks  for  pleasure.  But  be- 
sides the  positively  undesirable  or  painful  sights  one  is  apt  to  encounter  on  the 
streets,  there  is  the  greater  fault  of  a lack  of  the  beautiful,  ennobling  objects  of  na- 
ture. Thus  to  have  one’s  life  practically  bounded  by  the  pavements  and  walls  of 
the  village  thoroughfare  is  to  depress  the  mind  and  deaden  the  sensibilities  of  those 
who,  in  the  ordinary  wralks  of  life,  must  make  this  their  stamping  ground. 

Young  children  and  nurses  must  have  exercise,  and  for  them  the  daily  traverse  of 
the  streets  become  as  monotonous  and  uninspiring  as  for  others.  How  much  more 
pleasing  to  pass  through  handsome  grounds  with  various  beautiful  objects,  and  which 
change  their  attractions  with  the  varying  seasons,  from  the  bursting  bud  of  spring- 
time to  the  falling  of  the  autumn  leaf.  In  such  a place  the  walks  and  driving  roads 
would  be  traversed  by  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  are  partially  relieved 
of  their  cares,  and  find  a sense  of  refreshment  in  the  pure  air,  the  broad  expanse  of 
sky,  the  stretch  of  greensward,  perchance  a placid  pond,  the  noble  trees,  the  beauti- 
ful flowers,  the  flight  and  song  of  free  birds,  the  nimble  movements  of  squirrels,  and 
other  gratifying  objects. 

What  more  may  not  be  said  of  the  advantages  which  such  a place  may  afford  for 
young  people,  which  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  desirable  ? There  may  be  pro- 
vided ample  grounds  for  ball  playing,  which,  perhaps,  now  is  mostly  indulged  in  in 
the  middle  of  some  street,  with  the  disadvantage  of  small  space,  sometimes  mud, 
often  of  injury  to  neighbor’s  houses  or  gardens.  So,  also,  here  may  be  provision  for 
a number  of  games,  at  the  same  time,  of  croquet  and  of  tennis;  the  boys  can  find  a 
racing  ground,  and  here,  too,  they  may  indulge  in  kite  flying,  an  art  dear  to  the 
boy’s  heart,  but  nowadays  but  little  practiced  on  account  of  the  obstruction  of  trees 
and  the  numerous  electric  poles  and  wires  of  telegraph,  telephone  and  other  pur- 
poses. If  such  grounds  should  happily  be  located  by  the  side  of  a sufficient  stream 
or  lake,  boating  and  swimming  will  be  seasonable  amusements.  To  add  to  these  nu- 
merous uses  of  the  village  park,  may  be  named  those  for  open  air  concerts  and  pop- 
ular meetings  for  speeches.  All  these  ends  are  as  much  to  be  desired  in  large  vil- 
lages as  in  cities,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  quite  as  attainable  in  the  former. 
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Suitable  sites  for  parks  are  not  difficult  to  find  in  close  proximity  to  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  our  larger  villages,  and  usually  such  grounds  can  be  purchased  at  compara- 
tively low  rates.  If  some  portions  of  them  are  broken,  and  so  less  valuable  for  cul- 
tivation or  for  residence  grounds,  they  are  even  more  desirable  for  park  purposes  as 
affording  opportunity  for  more  varied  treatment  of  surface.  If  a portion  is  covered 
with  timber  of  native  growth,  that  is  an  advantage ; a variety  of  grades  is  desirable 
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rather  than  otherwise,  but  a piece  of  level  ground  can  have  every  foot  of  it  made 
available  for  ornamental  or  useful  purposes.  Native  growths  of  trees,  shrubs  or 
herbaceous  plants  can  be  retained,  and  the  artificial  planting  be  made  to  combine 
harmoniously  with  it.  What  is  desired  is  to  develop  the  finest  specimens  possible  of 
native  vegetation,  and  to  add  to  these  the  best  acquisitions  and  productions  of 
modern  horticulture,  and  to  group  and  otherwise  arrange  these  objects  so  as  to 
make  a pleasing  association  of  lawns,  shrubs  and  trees  ; their  manifold  forms  of 
beauty  to  be  made  apparent  and  heightened  in  effect  by  the  manner  of  presentation. 

The  expense  of  grounds  and  planting  of  a park  of  ten  to  fifty  acres  is  easily  within 
the  reach  of  every  flourishing  village  community.  The  engraving  herewith  shows  a 
small  English  park  of  about  eight  acres  extent,  formed  from  grounds  which  formerly 
constituted  four  or  five  residence  places.  It  is  not  given  here  to  be  copied — that 
would  be  impossible — but  only  as  a good  example,  containing  fine  features  of  ar- 
rangement and  planting,  and  from  which  one  may  form  some  proper  ideas  of  such  a 
place.  The  effect  of  a well  kept  public  park  would  be  to  make  every  householder 
more  careful  with  his  own  premises,  and  so  be  the  means  of  improving  the  whole 
village  ; with  this  would  come  a higher  self  respect,  a nobler  civilization. 


WINTER  ASPECT  OF  TREES. 


Each  season  of  the  year  has  features 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  give  character 
and  distinctness  to  it  that  may  not  be 
mistaken.  Winter  stands  in  bold  con- 
trast to  summer ; and  while  spring  and 
autumn  take  their  appropriate  places 
in  the  routine  of  nature’s  evolution,  as 
harmonizers  between  these  two  extremes, 


White  Oak — Quercus  alba,  L. 
yet  spring  and  fall  are  also  sufficiently 
dissimilar  from  each  other  to  be  easily 
recognizable  independent  of  any  printed 
calendar. 

While  these  broad  facts  are  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  observer,  they  are 
much  more  so  to  the  student  who  takes 
special  note  of  nature’s  unfolding,  and  to 
such  an  one  this  ever  varying  aspect  from 
winter  to  the  flush  of  spring,  thence  to 
the  full  bloom  of  summer,  and  on  through 
the  maturity  of  autumn,  to  be  closed  for 
a time  with  the  hush  of  winter,  when  the 
earth’s  teeming  myriads  rest  under  a 
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mantle  of  fleecy  snow,  all  are  full  of 
beauty— beauties  of  startling  contrasts,  of 
quiet  harmonies,  of  sunshine  and  shadow 
of  form  and  color,  and  of  infinite 'blend- 
ings, subtle,  indefinable,  yet  palpably 
present,  and  of  which  the  thoughtful 
mind  is  delightfully  conscious. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  then,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  during  the 
winter  months  there  are 
many  things  to  be  seen 
which  in  the  profusion  of 
the  summer’s  growth  are 
hidden  from  view.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  native 
trees,  what  an  excellent  op- 
portunity is  given  us  at  this 
season  to  study  their  forms, 
their  habits  of  branching  and 
the  effect  of  wind  and  storm 
in  their  growth.  Such  a study 
will  prepare  the  mind  for  a 
more  intelligent  observance 
of  their  development  in 
spring,  their  summer  bloom 
and  fall  fruitage,  and  thus  an 
individual  history  of  our 
trees  may  be  gained  during 
one  year’s  careful  investiga- 
tion. 

THE  OAK. 

Live  thy  life, 

Young  and  old, 

Like  yon  oak, 

Bright  in  spring, 

Living  gold  ; 

Summer — rich 
Then  ; and  then 
Autumn— changed. 

Sober  hued, 

Gold  again. 

All  his  leaves 
Fall’ll  at  length, 

Look,  he  stands, 

Trunk  and  bough. 

Naked  strength  ! 

Tennyson,  1889, 

Behold  the  oak!  Its  sturdy  structure 
and  massive  frame-work  bespeak  a mon- 
arch among  trees,  not,  perhaps,  the  giant 
in  size,  but  a veritable  type  of  rugged  en- 
durance ; see  how  he  flings  his  brawny 
arms  abroad,  knarled,  twisted,  sinewy, 
muscular.  That  such  a tree  should  have 
commercial  value,  and  be  utilized  where 
strength  and  toughness  is  needed  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Hence  the  oak  fur- 
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nishes  the  timber  par  excellence  for  all  structures  designed  for  endurance.  The 
growth  of  many  seaport  towns,  where  ship  building  is  the  chief  industry,  is  due 
originally  to  the  proximity  of  large  tracts  of  oak  forest,  the  timber  of  which  is  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  bear  the  immense  strain  which  vessels  are  continually  en- 
during as  they  traverse  the  open  seas  under  every  condition  of  weather,  freighted 
with  the  precious  cargoes  of  the  nations. 

Nor  is  the  oak  lacking  in  other  respects,  for  when  sawed,  trimmed  and  polished, 
its  handsome  grain  and  color  give  it  first  rank  among  fancy  woods,  so  that  it  forms 
the  choicest  furniture  of  our  day,  and  has  been  in  favor  for  such  purposes  from  very 
early  ages.  The  grain  of  polished  oak  is  an  admirable  feature  in  all  cabinet  work. 

There  are  two  score.or 
more  species  and  varie- 
ties of  oak  recognized  as 
natives  of  America ; the 
white  oak  and  its  allies 
are  the  most  in  demand 
for  the  excellence  and 
durability  of  their  tim- 
ber, while  the  swamp 
oak  is  extensively  used 
for  fence  posts. 

The  winter  aspect  of 
the  oak  is  quite  distinct 
as  a genus  from  other 
trees,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illus- 
trations ; but  the  differ- 
ent species  are  not  read- 
ily discernible  in  their 
frame  work  alone  from 
each  other,  for,  while 
they  maintain  their  dis- 
tinctive character,  as  a 
whole,  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  minor  de- 
tails, even  in  the  same 
species. 


THE  ELM. 
Artists  generally 


do 


not  care  to  introduce  the 
elm  into  their  pictures ; 
its  symmetrical  form  is 
thought  to  be  too  precise,  and  the  foliage  does  not  give  masses  or  breadth  of  colon 
that  some  painters  love  so  much.  While  this  may  he  true  in  regard  to  one  phase  of 
art,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  elm  is  particularly  beautiful  after  its  kind,  and  has  a 
charm  of  outline  distinctively  its  own  ; how  prominently  it  stands  out  in  the  open 
landscape,  no  less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  how  readily  we  recognize  it  as  far 
off  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  it  throws  its  gently  spreading  arms  upward  from  the 
bole  to  its  circumference.  Note  the  graceful  bending  of  the  branches  till  they  assume 
the  pendent  form,  and  bearing  from  their  extreme  tips  the  pensile  nests  of  the  golden 
oriole,  reminsicences  of  last  year’s  gaily  colored  melodists.  We  have  noticed  the 
remnants  of  no  less  than  three  such  domiciles  on  one  fine  old  elm  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, possibly  the  structures  of  the  same  pair  of  birds  or  their  progeny,  as  these 
cheery  visitors  are  apt  to  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  garden  spot,  and  often 
to  the  same  tree. 

The  wood  of  the  elm  is  hard,  and  from  its  interlacing,  fibrous  texture,  is  extremely 
difficult  to  split,  and  is,  therefore,  useful  for  making  wagon  hubs  and  in  ship  build- 
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ing.  Mr.  Newhall,  in  his  book  on  the  Trees  of  Northeastern  America,  relates 
this  interesting  story  : “ One  day  I found  four  men  in  a stone  quarry,  working  with 
iron  bars  and  rollers  over  a heavy  flat  slab.  They  were  moving  the  stone  slowly  up 
a narrow  plank  into  their  cart.  ‘John,”  I said,  ‘ I would  not  think  that  board  could 
hold  a stone  of  such  weight  two  minutes.  Is  it  hickory?’  ‘No,  sir,’ said^OHN, 
‘that’s  an  elm  plank  ; it  can’t  break.’  It  did  not  break.” 


What  is  called  the  corky 
white  elm,  Ulmus  racemo- 
sa,  Thomas,  is  common  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  as 
it  is  also  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  in  the  region 
westward  to  Nebraska.  It 
does  not  make  as  tall  or 
large  a specimen  as  the 
American  elm.  It  may 
usually  be  distinguished  by 
the  bark  of  its  branches 
having  corky  ridges.  The 
wood  of  this  species  is 
even  tougher  than  the  last, 
and  finer  grained  and 
heavier,  and  is  really  the 
most  valuable  of  all  elm 
wood  for  purposes  requir- 
ing toughness  and  strength. 
Is  there  anything  in  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  elm 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
winter,  that  causes  this  re- 
markable toughness  of  its 
wood  ? Notice  how  its 
limbs  separate  from  the 
main  trunk,  and  then  how, 
in  the  same  manner,  these 
divide  into  branches,  and 
these  again  into  smaller 
ones,  until  they  terminate 
in  twigs.  A mode  of 
growth  termed  by  the  bot- 
anist deliquescent.  If  you 
will  watch  the  growth  of  the  little  sapling  elm  from  the  seed,  it  may  be  seen  that, 
instead  of  the  sturdy,  upright  growth  of  the  oak,  it  is  bending,  willowy,  soon  inclines 
to  one  side  and  then  at  a point  on  the  stem  where  it  commences  to  bend  over,  a 
bud  starts  to  grow  and  continues  the  stem  upward  until,  in  its  turn,  the  new  growth 
bends  over  and  another  bud  breaks  and  carries  the  growth  on  upward,  and  we  find 
the  main  stem  is  a column  of  superposed  branches  rather  than  a continuous  growth 
of  the  terminal  bud  of  the  original  seedling  stem.  Does  this  mode  of  growth  by 
successive  overlapping  of  layers  of  woody  fiber  conduce  to  the  toughness  of  the 
timber  ? The  wood  of  the  oak  has  greater  hardness  and  density,  but  less  toughness 
or  elasticity.  It  is  the  peculiar  mode  of  growth  of  the  elm  which  favors  its  numer- 
ous branches,  and  which  appear  so  conspicuously  in  the  winter  season  as  a network 
of  small  branches  and  twigs. 

The  elm  forms  a peculiar  characteristic  of  American  scenery.  It  is  much  employed 
as  a shade  tree,  and  one  of  the  most  unusual  experiences  to  a foreigner  is  to  walk 
through  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  our  cities  under  an  avenue  of  elms,  high 
arching,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  dense  to  prevent  the  sunlight  filtering  through  and 
lighting  up  the  vaulted  space. 


Black  Oak — Quercus  coccinea  tinctoria,  Gray. 
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THE  APPLE. 

Who  of  us  in  the  country  does  not  remember  the  old  apple  tree  in  the  front  door 
yard,  where,  as  children,  we  delighted  to  sit,  two  or  three  together,  on  its  outspread- 
ing arms  ? How  we  stood,  at  times,  on  those  sturdy  limbs  and  wondered  at  its  roomy 

center;  here,  too,  when 
childhood  days  became  a 
thing  of  the  past,  this  same 
old  tree — heirloom  of  the 
family — became  the  confi- 
dante of  plighted  love. 
Anon,  maternal  cares  found 
solace  beneath  its  perfumed 
blossoms,  and  the  aged  pil- 
grim a peaceful  quiet  in  its 
grateful  shade.  One  by  one 
our  darlings  have  gone  out 
from  the  home  roof,  yet  the 
grand  old  tree  remains,  and 
around  it  cluster  the  pre- 
cious memories  of  the  home 
in  by-gone  days. 

But  there  are  other  asso- 
ciations which  lend  a charm 
to  this  dear  old  tree,  for  it 
is  the  favored  haunt  of  our 
familiar  friends,  the  birds. 
The  robins  love  these  old 
trees,  building  their  nests  in 
the  clefts  of  the  spreading 
branches;  the  king-bird, 
also,  often  saddles  his  nest 
far  out  on  the  horizontal 
boughs,  and  should  there 
be  a dry  or  withered  branch  it  at  once  becomes  available  for  the  lichen-covered  nest 
" of  the  pewee  ; the  chipping  sparrow  finds  room  for  two  or  three  nests,  and  even  the 
humming  - bird  is 
tempted,  by  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  such  a 
tree,  to  make  his  tiny 
dwelling  there. 

What  more  beauti- 
ful sight  than  an  ap- 
ple tree  in  full  bloom, 
its  blossoms  having 
the  daintiest  tints  of 
the  rose  and  its  most 
delicate  perfume. 

With  its  boughs  bend- 
ing under  a weight  of  bright  red 
fruit  is  it  less  delightful?  Its 
rounded  top  and  depressed 
branches  bear  silent  testimony 
in  winter  to  the  loads  it  has 

carried.  Apple. 

“ Woodman,  spare  that  tree, 

Touch  not  a single  bough  ; 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now.” 


J.  Walton. 


HARDY  BLOOMING  ROSES. 


It  seems  that  my  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  has  struck  a popular  chord, 
as  I have  had  letters  from  various  sec- 
tions, as  well  as  repeated  calls  from  the 
editor,  for  statements  of  methods  of  cult- 
ure, names  of  best  varieties,  etc. 

I lay  claim  to  being  only  a beginner  in 
the  study  of  the  rose  in  general,  but  my 
few  years  of  the  charming  pursuit  have 
been  directed  to  the.  one  focal  point  of 
securing  a line  of  really  ever-blooming 
roses,  that  in  the  climate  of  Sterling,  Illi- 
nois, one  hundred  miles  west  of  Chicago, 
where  the  winter  temperature  varies 
from  thawing  weather  to  30°  below  zero, 
will  be  hardy  enough  to  live  and  thrive 
entirely  out  of  doors  the  year  round. 

The  term  hybrid  perpetual,  applied  to 
more  or  less  hardy  varieties  of  roses,  is  a 
misleading  one,  causing  many  to  sup- 
pose, as  I once  did,  that  roses  so  named 
were  perpetual  bloomers.  In  this  search 
for  truly  perpetual  bloomers  I have  tried 
many  varieties  that  prove  to  be  excellent 
June  roses — little  or  nothing  more.  One 
catalogue,  met  with  in  my  early  expe- 
rience, had  the  honesty  to  say  that 
Madame  Plantier  was  not  a true  hybrid 
perpetual,  as  it  bloomed  but  once  a year. 
But  why  was  this  said  of  that  one  variety, 
when  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Alice 
Dureau,  Charles  Duval,  Magna  Charta, 
and  a host  of  others  of  the  so-called  per- 
petuals,  never  bloom  but  once — at  least, 
never  have  for  me ; and  others  that  are 
nameless  I shall  throw  out  as  fast  as  the 
room  is  wanted  for  tried  and  true  ever- 
bloomers. 

Although  I am  in  the  business  for  the 
supply  of  the  local  demand  for  these 
tested  ever-bloomers,  I will  give  away 
the  whole  secret  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  Vick’s  Magazine  and  its  pro- 
prietors, who  have  kindly  given  me  space 
to  air  this  interesting  subject. 

The  leading  varieties  that  have  proven 
to  be  true  perpetuals  with  me  for  several 
successive  years  are  as  follows  : 

First,  my  old  favorite,  which  is,  doubt- 
less, Mad.  Chas.  Wood,  as  claimed  by 
L.  S.  LaMance  and  others,  and  the  Dins- 
more,  which  promises  equally  well, 
though  not  tested  so  many  years.  These 
are  very  strong  growers  very  large,  very 
double,  brilliant  crimson  roses,  blooming 
in  clusters  of  three  to  a dozen  on  the 
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ends  of  the  canes  and  branches  all  the 
season  from  June  to  November.  Next  in 
constant  and  profuse  bloom  is  the  rather 
dwarf  growing  Madame  Alfred  de  Rouge- 
mont,  flesh  white,  cupped,  and  a beauty. 
Albane  d’  Arneville  is  more  nearly  clear 
white,  more  globular,  but  hardly  as  pro- 
fuse a bloomer,  though  a stronger  grower. 
Charles  Darwin  is  a very  dark,  velvety, 
black-red  rose,  buds  and  bloom  equal  in 
form  to  “Gen.  Jack,”  and  most  of  the 
teas,  and  blooms  repeatedly  through  the 
season.  Mrs.  John  Laing  produces  mag- 
nificent soft  rose-colored  bloom,  singly, 
on  erect  stems,  all  summer;  but  owing  to 
its  habit,  above  stated,  is  not  a profuse 
bloomer.  It  is  a great  keeper,  the 
bloom  remaining  perfect  a long  time. 
Baroness  Rothschild  is  an  ideal  rose  in 
form  and  color,  light  rose  color  globular, 
and,  so  far  as  tested,  I believe  it  to  be, 
when  well  grown  and  established,  a reli- 
able ever-bloomer.  Gen.  Washington  is 
a good  crimson  rose,  and  blooms  repeat- 
edly through  the  season.  Another  red 
rose  of  great  beauty,  of  which  I never 
had  the  name,  has  been  a fine  June 
bloomer,  with  scattering  flowers  during 
the  summer,  when  it  gave  repeated  series- 
of  bloom.  Another,  for  which  I know  no- 
name, of  vigorous  growth,  never  bloomed 
at  all  till  some  five  years  old  and  then 
but  sparingly  ; but  last  year  it  bloomed 
all  summer,  giving  us  charming  buds  and 
roses,  borne  in  racemes  on  long,  graceful 
stems,  color  bright  rose-pink.  If  its 
ever-blooming  habit  is  established  by  an- 
other year’s  experience,  I shall  call  it  a 
gem.  La  France  is  not  as  hardy  as  the 
foregoing,  but  can  be  grown  with  like 
treatment,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  queen 
of  all  the  roses,  shell  pink,  of  perfect 
form  in  bud  or  flower,  very  fragrant,  and 
a profuse  and  constant  bloomer. 

I will  not  attempt  to  speak  of  the  half- 
hardy  or  tender  roses  this  time,  or  this 
article  will  be  too  long.  I have  Glory  of 
the  Mosses,  pink,  and  a white  moss  with 
very  thorny  (soft  thorns)  wood,  and 
rough,  sticky  leaves,  blooming  in  clus- 
ters and  very  mossy,  of  which  I never 
had  the  name.  They  are  beauties ; but 
not  ever-bloomers,  and  I know  of  no 
mosses  that  are.  If  anybody  else  does  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

As  to  methods  of  culture,  there  isv 
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probably,  little  that  is  new  in  what  I can 
offer.  My  beds,  except  a nursery  for 
cuttings,  are  cut  into  the  sod  of  the  lawn. 
Sometimes  I have  turned  under  manure 
in  making  them — sometimes  only  the 
sod.  I dig  around  the  borders  when 
necessary  to  keep  the  grass  from  en- 
croaching, and  keep  the  ground  clean  as 
for  any  other  flowers,  by  hoeing  and 
weeding.  In  the  spring  the  bushes  are 
well  trimmed,  and  all  weak  wood  cut 
out.  In  some  cases  the  wood  will  be 
mostly  killed  down  nearly  to  the  ground, 
when  it  should  all  be  cut  away.  The 
bloom  all  comes  on  new  growth,  and  the 
best  crops  are  often  on  entirely  new 
canes  thrown  up  from  the  roots  below 
ground.  Through  the  spring  and  early 
summer  I watch  for  bugs  and  worms,  and 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  leaf-eating 
slug  I dose  him  with  slugshot  (hellebore 
is  said  to  answer  the  same  purpose), 
when  the  dew  is  on,  and  a few  applica- 
tions finishes  his  career  for  the  season. 


The  few  rosebugs  that  have  ever  both- 
ered me  have  met  an  untimely  end  by 
getting  between  my  fingers.  I think  it  is 
best  to  cut  back  pretty  well  in  the  fall — 
say  October — and  not  let  the  plants 
bloom  much  quite  late  in  the  season,, 
thus  saving  the  strength  to  sustain  root 
and  plant  through  the  winter.  The  only 
covering  I have  used  so  far  is  the  au- 
tumn leaves  falling  from  fruit,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  on  the 
premises.  These  are  raked  up  in  No- 
vember and  piled  among  and  around  the 
bushes.  A little  brush  will  hold  them 
from  blowing  away  if  winds  are  strong 
before  the  leaves  get  settled.  In  the 
spring  I take  off  the  leaves  when  growing 
time  begins,  leaving  a few  only  for  mulch. 
I keep  track  of  my  varieties  by  making  a 
map  of  each  bed,  with  an  arrow  pointing 
north,  and  locate  and  name  each  plant  as 
towns  are  shown  on  a map.  Stakes 
and  labels  are  unreliable. 

Theo.  H.  Mack,  Sterling , III . 


COLEUS. 


Some  may  not  admire  these  foliage 
plants,  but  I admit  I do  not  belong  to 
that  class.  They  have  always  been  my 
favorites,  and  perhaps  they  are  common, 
and  you  would  much  rather  have  some 
finer  and  more  expensive  plant.  You 
may,  but  I will  not  do  without  a goodly 
shelf  full  of  them  in  winter,  and  a whole 
bed  ot  them  in  summer.  The  top  shelf 
of  my  bay  window  is  devoted  to  them 
and  an  immense  heliotrope.  I rooted 
them  in  August,  because  they  root  so 
easily  then,  they  revel  so  in  heat.  I 
pinched  the  cutting  back  when  I first  put 
it  in  sand,  and  I continued  to  pinch  until 
I had  a stocky  little  bush  of  it,  which  it 
attained  by  the  time  it  was  ready  to  go 
into  winter  quarters. 

I allow  them  to  grow  to  the  window, 
that  is,  I never  turn  them  unless  I am 
expecting  company,  and  then  what  a 
show  they  do  make.  Everybody  says, 
“ How  lovely  your  coleus  are.  I never 
have  any  luck  with  them.”  As  if  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  luck  in  floriculture. 
I know  full  well  luck  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  beauty  and  luxuriant  growth. 
They  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  a 
chill  will  spoil  their  beauty,  for  the  leaves 
will  drop.  They  have  such  diversity  of 


colors  and  markings,  and  each  leaf  seems, 
different  from  the  others.  I know  of  no 
plant  possessing  such  varied  coloring. 
We  often  read,  “ No  use  to  try  to  grow 
them  outside  a greenhouse  or  warm  con- 
servatory in  winter,”  but  I know  they  can 
be  grown  well  in  a sitting-room  heated 
by  a wood  stove. 

I have  grown  them  eleven  years,  so  I 
know  whereof  I speak,  and  feel  as  though 
I had  some  little  experience  with  them. 
Old  Verschaffelti  is  one  of  my  favorites. 
Spotted  Gem  another,  Shah,  Mrs.  Ged- 
des,  Golden  Bedder  and  several  whose 
names  I am  unacquainted  with,  but 
equally  pretty.  I saw  some  new  ones, 
last  fall,  in  visiting  one  of  the  city  green- 
houses. They  were  just  grand,  but  I did 
not  find  out  the  names,  as  the  proprietor 
was  absent.  I enjoyed  looking  at  them, 
but  it  was  so  hot  in  that  particular  green- 
house that  I was  anxious  to  get  out  and 
try  looking  through  a cooler  one.  This 
time  it  was  the  carnation  house.  Were 
they  not  sweet  ? 

Well,  back  to  the  coleus  again.  When 
potting  them  I give  them  quite  a good 
deal  of  sand  ; indeed,  I grew  one  pot  of 
them,  one  year,  in  sand  entirely,  in  an 
old  tin  fruit  can  painted  neatly.  They 
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must  not  have  a rich  soil,  I do  not  think 
the  coloring  is  so  fine.  Have  the  drain- 
age perfect ; indeed,  this  should  be  for  all 
plants.  Charcoal  is  nice  for  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  In  the  spring  I root  them  by 
the  dozen,  have  enough  for  myself  and 
all  my  friends  (those  who  don’t  have  luck 
with  them,  you  know).  I always  have  a 
bed  of  mixed  varieties,  and  a fancy  bed 
is  nice.  Make  a star  of  Golden  Bedder, 


and  fill  in  with  VerschafFelti.  Be  sure  to 
have  the  points  to  the  star  well  defined. 
The  soil  into  which  they  are  planted  is 
plentifully  strewn  with  sand.  I am  never 
in  a hurry  to  bed  out  coleus.  June  is 
plenty  early  enough,  as  they  may  get  a 
chill,  and  then  my  beautiful  bed  would 
be  robbed  of  its  beauty  for  that  season. 
No,  there  is  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
coleus  for  me.  M.  R.  W. 


CAROLINA  WILD  FLOWERS. 

NUMBER  III. 


There  is  hardly  a day  in  the  season  from 
April  until  November,  when  to  one  who 
knows  the  woodlands  well  some  one  of 
the  Silenes  is  not  visible,  either  the  bril- 
lant,  flaming  shoals  of  scarlet  and  crimson 
Catchflies,  or  cool  snow  white  banks  of 
Starry  Campion,  with  many  shades  of 
pink  and  red  between. 

Early  in  April,  as  a family  herald,  comes 
S.  Pennsylvanica,  the  wild  pink,  brighten- 
ing with  gay,  clustered,  short-stalked  pink 
flowers  the  open  sandy  hillsides  near  every 
little  stream.  The  flame  of  S.  Virginica 
is  brighter.  The  same  bright,  deep,  clear 
scarlet  which  one  sees  in  the  cardinal 
flower  in  autumn,  sans  the  rich  velvety 
look  which  gives  the  prelate  such  distinc- 
tion. But  this  fire  pink  is  a beautiful  blos- 
som, more  graceful  than  many  of  its  rela- 
tives, as  its  stems  are  longer,  and  its  loosely 
eymose  flowers,  bending  and  waving  with 
the  tall  billowy  meadow  grasses  as  the 
wind  sweeps  across,  and  gleaming  out 
like  fiery  stars,  make  a sight  to  be  remem- 
bered. S.  regia  and  S.  rotundifolia,  both 
scarlet,  with  large  and  showy  flowers,  are 
rarer  than  S.  Virginica,  and  all  are  note- 
worthy and  easy  of  culture,  if  transplanted 
to  the  garden.  They  will  not  grow  in 
deep  shade,  but  love  a fair  amount  of 
sunshine  and  a rich,  sandy  soil.  It  is  the 
viscid  exudation  on  the  stems  and  calyx 
which  gives  to  these  flowers  the  name  of 
catchfly. 

I have  been  searching  every  bleak,  cold 
mountain  top  and  side  for  S.  acaulis,  the 
moss  campion,  but  cannot  find  it.  I sup- 
pose it  is  too  warm  for  it  here.  Now  and 
then  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  sweet  old 
time  garden,  a cunning  little  cushion  of 
evergreen,  tufted  like  moss,  with  thick 
linear  leaves,  two  or  more  inches  long, 
and  dainty  white  flowers. 


Flecking  the  mountain  sides  like  fallen 
patches  of  blue  sky  come  in  early  spring 
a troop  of  irises.  The  dwarf  ones  love 
the  high,  dry  mountain  sides,  you  will 
find  that  the  taller,  more  stately  and  showy 
ones  love  low  wet  places  and  swamps. 
But  it  is  la  petite  which  carries  the  per- 
fume always,  and  nothing  could  be  dain- 
tier or  sweeter  than  pretty  little  Iris  verna, 
with  its  linear  grass-like  leaves  growing 
thickly  over  and  about  shelving  rocks. 
Its  violet  blue  divisions  of  perianth  vary 
in  color,  often  they  will  be  almost  white, 
with  pale  yellow  markings  at  the  throat, 
sometimes  the  falls  will  be  purple  with 
orange-yellow  base,  and  violet  standards, 
but  usually  its  uniform  color  is  violet-blue, 
with  falls  a little  deeper  than  standards 
and  throat  a rich  orange.  Its  perfume  is 
delicate  and  captivating,  and  I would  love 
to  be  a herd-boy  on  these  mountains  in 
early  spring,  to  sleep  away  my  days  in 
some  spot  of  sunshine,  upon  beds  of  sweet 
fern  and  blue  iris.  That  would  be  my 
idea  of  dolce  far  niente . 

I.  verna  is  my  favorite,  but  I.  cristata  is 
also  dwarf  and  beautiful,  with  crested  falls 
and  corolla  larger  than  I.  verna,  (I.Caro- 
liniana — Pitcher  and  Manda’s  novelty.)  I 
versicolor  and  I.  Virginica  are  too  well 
known  to  need  a recapitulation  of  their 
beauties  here,  but  I.  cuprea,  our  yellow 
iris,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  known.  It 
blooms  in  May  and  has  a stout  stem  with 
sword  shaped  leaves,  and  its  flowers  vary 
in  color  from  bright  yellow  to  reddish 
brown.  It  is  beardless,  has  a cylindrical 
perianth-tube,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
style  are  petal  like.  To  grow  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a round  mass  of  native  dwarf  iris 
is  wonderfully  pretty. 

Our  earliest  and  largest  violet  also  loves 
the  open  woods  and  mountain  sides,  and 
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is  the  near  neighbor  and  rival  of  Iris  verna. 
This  is  Viola  pedata,  so  called,  perhaps, 
from  its  pretty  three  to  five  divided  leaves 
which  fancy  may  liken  to  a bird’s  foot. 
Its  corolla  is  widely  open,  like  a pansy, 
with  smooth  beardless  petals,  the  sta- 
mens and  stigma  forming  a conspicuous 
bright  orange  dot  in  the  center  of  the 


THE  VERBENA  IN  THE 

The  verbena  is  among  the  “must  haves” 
for  the  garden.  It  seems  like  an  old 
friend,  and  a garden  without  verbena  is 
but  half  a garden.  It  will  bloom  without 
stint  from  June  until  after  quite  severe 
frosts,  provided  the  soil  is  light  and  if 
possible  slightly  sandy,  is  good  rather 
than  poor  and  there  is  a daily  cutting  of 
the  blossoms.  Allow  no  seeds  to  form, 
if  possible  allow  no  blossoms  to  fade,  and 
the  plant  will  send  out  runners  in  all  di- 
rections, each  freighted  with  buds  and 
blossoms. 

They  seem  to  rush  and  hurry  along  out 
of  your  reach,  apparently,  where  they  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  form  seed.  Very 
many  people  will  say  the  same  ground 
must  not  be  used  twice  for  verbenas,  in 
other  words,  the  verbena  beds  must  be  in 
a new  place  each  season.  This  has  not 
been  my  experience.  I have  had  the 
same  spot  for  my  verbenas  for  years  in 
succession  and  my  verbenas  were  as  fine 
the  fourth  year  as  the  first. 

Each  season  I allowed  a few  of  the 
finest  .plants  to  ripen  a few  seed,  that 
sowed  themselves,  and  some  of  the  seed- 
lings thus  obtained  were  far  superior  to 
their  parents  or  grandparents. 

Verbenas  are  very  cheap,  but  for  those 
who  prefer  to  raise  their  own  plants  the 
following  method  will  be  found  effectual : 

First  and  most  important,  make  sure 
your  seeds  are  new.  Sowing  old  verbena 
seeds  is  a thankless  task  for  they  will  not 
germinate.  Sow  verbena  seeds  as  early  as 
March.  If  you  have  no  hot  bed,  manu- 
facture a miniature  one  as  follows  : Take 
a box  or  pan  and  in  the  bottom  put  a layer 
of  quite  fresh  horse  manure  (for  bottom 
heat).  Over  that  a layer  of  sand  or  grav- 
el, then  fill  your  dish  with  finely  pulver- 
ized, somewhat  sandy,  soil. 

Make  smooth,  and  moisten  very  thor- 
oughly, but  do  not  drench  the  soil.  Make 
tiny  furrows  about  an  inch  apart  and 


deep,  lilac-purple  flower.  I sometimes 
hear  the  children  call  this  “ wild  pansy,” 
and  we  truly  have  not  any  in  our  gardens 
more  beautiful.  The  flowers  measure  one 
and  a half  inches  across  sometimes,  and 
vary  in  color  from  white  to  deep  purple. 
This  species  is  worth  growing  both  for 
flower  and  leaf.  L.  Greenlee. 
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plant  the  seeds  quite  thickly.  Cover 
lightly  with  damp  soil  and  press  down 
firmly  with  a bit  of  board  or  the  hand. 

Now  wring  from  warm  water  a piece  of 
flannel  to  cover  the  seed,  by  keeping  the 
flannel  damp  all  the  time  the  soil  will  be 
kept  moist,  without  an  occasional  soaking, 
which  is  quite  apt  to  wash  the  seed  out 
of  the  ground.  Set  seed  box  or  pan  in 
some  warm  place,  keep  the  flannel  cover 
wet  and  after  a week  watch  for  seedlings. 
As  soon  as  the  tiny  plants  appear  the 
flannel  must  be  removed  and  sunshine 
and  air  given  the  new  seedlings.  If  con- 
venient keep  a glass  over  the  plants  for 
a week  or  ten  days,  but  keep  it  slightly 
raised  most  of  the  time  or  the  excessive 
heat  and  moisture  will  cause  your  young 
plants  to  damp  off.  While  you  must 
guard  against  too  much  moisture,  it  is  just 
as  essential  to  see  that  the  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  get  too  dry. 

It  requires  “ lots  ” of  care  and  patience 
to  successfully  raise  enough  seedlings  for 
your  own  and  your  friends’  gardens. 

If  your  plants  come  up  well,  they  will, 
by  the  time  they  are  an  inch  high,  be  get- 
ting too  thick  to  grow  freely,  and  a part 
of  them  should  be  transplanted  to  other 
pots  or  boxes.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  they  should  be  gradually  hard- 
ened, preparatory  to  the  out-door  life  to 
come,  by  being  placed  in  a cooler  room 
and  from  there  out  of  doors  during  the 
day. 

To  cause  the  seed  to  germinate,  heat  is 
essential,  but  too  much  heat  weakens  the 
plants. 

Verbenas  can  be  bedded  out  quite  early 
in  the  season  without  detriment,  provided 
they  have  been  through  the  hardening 
process  referred  to.  I got  mine  into  the 
ground  so  early  one  year  that  they  were 
completely  hidden  from  view  by  a belated 
snow  storm.  I did  not  see  that  they  re- 
ceived the  least  injury  thereby,  though  I 
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felt  a little  anxious  when  I looked  out  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  “beautiful  snow” 
had  dropped  such  a fleecy  white  mantle 
on  my  flower  garden.  In  bedding  out  “a 
situation  where  the  morning  sun  will  not 
strike  them  before  the  dew  is  off  in  the 
morning  is  best,  as  this  is  one  cause  of 
the  mildew  or  rust  which  so  frequently 
saps  the  vitality  of  the  leaves,”  so  says  a 
good  authority  on  floriculture.  The  same 
authority  also  states  “ as  a house  plant 
the  verbena  is  not  a success.” 

My  own  experience  contradicts  both 
these  statements.  My  many  verbena  beds 
have  one  and  all  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  I have  never  yet 
been  troubled  with  rust  or  mildew.  I 
have  always  had  good  success  with  the 
verbena  as  a house  plant,  and  will  give 
my  method  of  treating  later  on. 

If  your  seedlings  make  a growth  of  five 
or  six  inches  before  it  is  warm  enough  to 
bed  out,  they  should  have  their  tops 
pinched  off,  which  will  cause  them  to 
branch  freely.  When  transplanted  the 
stalks  should  be  carefully  bent  and  fast- 
ened to  the  ground.  Hairpins  make  cheap 
and  effective  fastenings,  or  small  round 
sticks,  five  or  six  inches  long,  can  be  split 
nearly  the  entire  length  and  a tiny  bit 
of  wood  inserted  in  the  cleft  to  hold  the 
sides  apart,  can  be  used  to  peg  down  ver- 
benas or  other  trailing  plants.  Or  often 
a little  flat  stem  or  a handful  of  earth  will 
serve  to  hold  a stalk  in  place  until  ft  is 
firmly  rooted,  which  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances will  be  in  about  a week. 

If  it  should  happen  that  a plant  branches 
too  freely  and  forms  too  thick  a mat,  cut 
out  a part  of  the  plant,  and  the  remainder 
will  grow  and  blossom  better. 

If  you  would  have  verbenas  in  the  win- 
dow in  winter,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  begin  in  August.  Sink  some  pots 


in  your  verbena  bed,  fill  them  with  soil 
and  in  each  pin  a joint  of  verbena  ; keep 
well  watered,  and  after  a few  week* 
sever  from  the  parent  plant.  If  the  part 
left  in  the  pot  is  larger  than  you  want  to 
take  into  the  house,  cut  it  back  to  suit 
yourself. 

Gradually  accustom  these  plants  to  the 
house.  It  is  quite  as  bad  for  a plant  to 
bring  it  directly  from  the  open  air,  in  the 
cool  weather  of  autumn,  to  the  overheated 
air  in  our  living  rooms,  as  it  would  be 
in  spring  to  rush  the  plants  directly  from 
the  warmth  of  the  house  to  the  damp,  chill 
atmosphere  of  the  garden. 

The  life  of  many  a beautiful  plant  has 
been  sacrified  by  thoughtlessly  submitting 
it  to  such  severe  extremes.  As  soon  as 
your  verbenas  are  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  the  house  give  them  the  sunniest  win- 
dow, and  let  them  have  a place  just  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  Don’t  allow 
them  to  get  dry  and  don’t  keep  them  del- 
uged with  water,  and  if  they  appreciate 
your  care  as  they  ought  to,  they  will  be 
in  blossom  by  the  holidays.  If  they  get 
“ lousy,”  tobacco  smoke  or  a bath  of  to- 
bacco soap  suds  will  “ fix  ” them  all  right. 
If  the  plants  thrive  and  branch  freely,  you 
can  in  February  or  March  take  off  cuttings 
enough  to  stock  your  own  garden  and 
make  glad  the  hearts  of  many  friends.  If 
you  look  carefully  along  the  stalks  and 
at  the  joints  of  the  plants  you  will  see 
little  protruberances,  which  are  sometimes 
called  “eyes.”  In  taking  your  cuttings 
be  sure  and  get  pieces  with  two  or  more 
“ eyes,”  for  they  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  points  of  roots  that  only  want 
congenial  surroundings  to  start  them  into 
growth.  Cuttings  having  “ eyes  ” will,  if 
placed  in  bottles  of  water,  strike  roots  in 
three  days,  sometimes  sooner 

Dorothy  Lincoln. 
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POT  CULTURE  OF  GRASSES. 

A correspondent  of  The  Garden  ad- 
vises growing  some  kinds  of  grasses  in 
pots  to  be  used  as  a means  of  relieving 
the  masses  of  color  of  the  bloom  of  green- 
house plants  during  the  summer  season. 
For  this  purpose  the  seeds  can  be  sowed 
from  January  to  March,  according  to  lati- 
tude, the  latter  month  is  early  enough  in 
the  Northern  States.  The  plan  prefered 
is  to  sow  the  seeds  not  too  thickly  in  the 
pots  where  the  plants  are  to  be  grown. 
Pots  of  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  are 
handier  than  larger  ones.  One  piece  of 
broken  crock  over  the  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot  will  allow  drainage  suffi- 
ciently. Some  loam  with  a small  addi- 
tion of  old  manure  and  sand  will  make  a 
suitable  soil. 

Plenty  of  air  should  be  given  to  the 
growing  plants  to  make  them  as  sturdy 
possible.  A little  support,  however,  will 
be  needed,  and  this  can  be  provided  by 
inserting  four  light  sticks  in  each  pot,  and 
fastening  a stout  thread  around  .the  top 
of  each.  Plenty  of  water  will  be  needed 
as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots. 
Some  of  the  best  grasses  for  this  treat- 
ment are  Agrostis  pulchella,  A.  nebulosa, 
Briza  maxima  and  B.  minor,  Hordeum 
jubatum,  Lagurus  ovatus  and  Bromus 
brizaeformis.  These  grasses  are  all  valu- 
able for  cutting  to  mix  with  cut  flowers, 
but  for  this  purpose  the  seeds  can  be 
sowed  in  the  open  border.  To  the  varie- 
ties named  above  may  be  added  Chry- 
curus  cynosuroides,  Pennisetum  longi- 
stylum  and  Trycholaena  rosea. 

IRRITATING  PLANTS. 

A writer  in  The  Garden  (London), 
mentions  bad  effects,  such  as  skin  irrita- 
tion, by  handling  plants  of  the  fern  Da- 
vallia  Mooreiana.  His  experience  was 
not  confined  to  a single  instance.  He 
does  not  think  the  spores  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  affection,  as  he  believes  the  fronds 
were  not  old  enough  for  that,  but  as  to 
this  admits  he  may  be  mistaken.  An- 
other correspondent  confirms  this  state- 
ment by  his  own  experience,  and  also 
says,  he  has  had  “ the  same  inconveni- 
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ence  when  working  among  specimens  of 
Alsophila  australis,  and  thought  that  it 
was  caused  through  some  of  the  small 
scales  getting  in  his  eyes.”  The  irrita* 
tion  had  been  considerably  increased  by 
passing  the  hand  over  the  face. 

The  same  observer  says  that  Primula 
obconica  is  not  the  only  species  of  prim- 
ula which  required  care  in  handling.  “ P. 
Sinensis  possesses  similar  properties, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  powerful.” 
He  thinks  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that 
care  is  necessary  when  working  among 
such  plants. 

He  further  remarks,  as  follows  : Many 
of  our  most  beautiful  plants  are  very  poi- 
sonous. I have  heard  of  ladies  who  ob- 
ject to  poinsettias  in  a room  because  they 
are  poisonous,  but  I do  nor  think  there 
can  be  any  harm  in  them  any  more  than 
there  is  in  many  other  plants  to  which 
no  objection  would  be  made.  I believe 
there  are  many  things  which  should  be 
handled  carefully,  especially  when  using 
the  knife  among  them.  I was  once  prun- 
ing a stephanotis,  when  a drop  of  sap 
fell  on  my  eye  ; this  caused  the  most  in- 
tense pain,  and  the  inflammation  spread 
all  over  the  cheek.  The  poisonous  prop- 
erties of  the  arum  family  are  well  known. 
I have  never  experienced  the  sensation, 
but  I have  known  others  to  suffer  very 
much  through  sniffing  the  pollen  from 
the  inflorescence  of  Calla  yEthiopica.  If 
a little  of  the  pollen  is  drawn  into  the  nos- 
trils the  irritation  is  intense. 


SHIRLEY  HIBBERD. 

English  horticulture  sustained  a severe 
loss  in  the  death,  last  November,  of  this 
eminent  florist  and  writer  on  gardening 
subjects. 

Mr.  Hibberd  was  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a number  of  practical  works  on 
gardening  and  for  a number  of  years  as 
the  editor  of  the  Floral  World , and  later 
of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  his  books  is  “ Familiar  Gar- 
den Flowers,”  one  of  Cassell’s  series. 
The  Garden  mentions  him  as  “a  man 
whose  ability  as  a writer,  eloquence  as  a 
speaker,  untiring  energy,  and  enthusiastic 
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love  for  flowers  have  won  him  a name 
that  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  hor- 
ticulturists.” As  editor  of  the  journals 
above  mentioned  he  did  a vast  amount  of 
good  work  which  has  been  greatly  effect- 
ive in  the  advancement  of  horticulture. 


SOIL  FOR  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

A series  of  experiments  made  last  sea- 
son in  England  to  ascertain  comparative 
values  of  some  different  soils  for  annual 
flowering  plants  gave  some  positive  re- 
sults in  accordance  with  the  practices  of 
good  gardeners. 

Five  parallel  beds  were  prepared,  each 
9 feet  by  3 feet.  The  surface  soil  con- 
sisted of  a fairly  good  sandy  loam,  the 
subsoil  was  red,  rather  gravelly  sand. 
The  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  beds 
were  all  completely  cleared  of  soil  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  inches.  The  third  bed 
was  cleared  of  all  loam  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  then  filled  up  with 
pure  sand  derived  from  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  other  beds. 

The  first  bed  was  filled  with  a slightly 
earthy  peat,  and  covered  with  two  inches 
of  loam.  The  second  bed,  called  the 
'‘lime  bed,”  had  a bottom  layer  of  sod 
nine  inches  deep  and  was  then  filled  up 
with  sandy  loam  with  which  two  barrow- 
loads of  lime  were  thoroughly  mixed. 
The  fourth,  or  “leaf-mold  bed,”  had  a bot- 
tom layer  of  nine  inches  of  sod,  followed 
by  alternate  spadefuls  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mold.  The  fifth,  or  “ manure  bed,”  was 
the  same  as  the  fourth  except  stable  ma- 
nure was  used  instead  of  leaf  mold. 

Seeds  of  annual  flowers  were  sown  in 
straight  lines,  using  seeds  of  the  same 
kind  and  from  the  same  packet,  across 
all  the  beds.  Eighteen  different  kinds  of 
flowers  were  sown,  and  accurate  records 
kept  of  the  number  of  days  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  seed  leaves,  number  of  days 
to  the  “ rough  ” or  foliage  leaf,  number  of 
days  to  the  first  bloom,  number  of  flowers 
per  plant,  number  of  side  branches,  height 
of  plants,  and  average  length  and  breadth 
of  the  leaves.  The  results  uniformly  in- 
dicated that  the  value  of  the  materials  in 
these  trials  were  in  the  following  order: 
leaf-mold,  manure,  lime,  sand  and  peat — 


the  leaf-mold  bed  producing  the  finest 
plants  and  the  greatest  amount  of  bloom. 
The  height,  length  and  spread  of  roots, 
length  of  leaves,  number  of  branches  and 
of  flowers  per  plant,  all  follow  the  above 
order.  The  breadth  of  the  leaves  ^was 
slightly  more  in  the  case  of  the  plants  on 
the  “manure  bed.” 

This  result  we  believe  accords  strictly 
with  good  practice  in  gardening,  and 
probably  another  bed  in  which  leaf-mold 
and  old  manure  should  be  used  in  equal 
parts  would  give  the  best  results  of  all. 
In  making  up  our  flower  beds  we  may  be 
satisfied  if  we  can  mix  in  plenty  of  leaf- 
mold  and  well  rotted  manure. 

The  experiments  noticed  were  reported 
by  G.  F.  Scott- Elliott,  in  the  Garden- 
ers' Chronicle  in  December. 


THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 

An  English  writer  on  “ Ornithology  in 
relation  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,”' 
some  of  whose  productions  have  appeared 
in  this  Magazine,  has  lately  considered 
the  standing  of  the  common  house-spar- 
row in  that  country,  and  with  the  conclu- 
sion, similar  to  that  reached  in  this  coun- 
try, that  fruit-growers  and  gardeners  must 
make  war  on  the  bird  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as 
well  as  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  are 
infested  with  this  pest,  and  he  would 
everywhere  be  quickly  exterminated  if 
only  the  means  could  be  found  to  do  it. 
Poisoned  wheat  fed  to  the  birds  in  winter 
has  been  recommended  in  this  country, 
but  there  has  been  no  concerted  effort  in 
its  use.  An  Australian  poet  thus  sings  its. 
efficacy : 

What  means  this  sadly  plaintive  wail, 

Ye  men  of  spades  and  harrows? 

Why  are  your  faces  wan  and  pale? 

It  is  the  everlasting  sparrows. 

We  may  demolish  other  pests 

That  devastate  the  farm  and  garden ; 

But  spoiled  by  these  voracious  guests, 

Our  prospects  are  not  worth  a fardeti. 

No  more  your  wasted  fruits  bewail, 

Your  crops  destroyed  by  Peas  and  Marrows; 

A cure  there  is  that  cannot  fail 
To  rid  you  of  these  hateful  sparrows. 

The  remedy  is  at  your  feet, 

Slay  them  and  wheel  them  out  in  barrows ; 

Poisoned  by  Faulditig’s  Phoenix  Wheat, 

The  one  great  antidote  to  sparrows. 


PLEASANT  GOSSIP 


FLOWER  NOTES. 

As  spring  approaches,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  plan  for  the  campaign  in  the 
flower  garden.  That  is,  if  we  are  true 
flower  lovers.  We  are  always  in  a hurry 
to  get  things  growing,  and  then  in  an- 
other hurry  to  get  them  to  bloom.  Now 
we  must  possess  our  souls  with  patience, 
if  we  would  grow  perennials  or  biennials 
from  seed ; and  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  one  trial  of  growing  them,  and 
every  year  will  find  us  putting  in  a few 
seeds  of  some  hardy  plant  new  to  us.  A 
bed  of  campanulas  (Canterbury  Bells) 
were  my  pride  the  past  summer.  I had 
never  had  more  than  a clump  of  them 
before,  and  such  a show  they  made  with 
their  lovely  bells  swaying  in  the  wind, 
all  shades  of  blue,  lavender,  pure  white, 
and  blotched  or  freckled  in  darker  shades 
of  coloring.  There  were  double  and 
single  ones,  but  I much  prefer  the  latter. 
Why  is  it  we  cannot  bear  a double  of 
some  flowers,  while  others  it  is  their 
greatest  beauty  ? These  bell  flowers  are 
not  nearly  so  light  and  graceful  appear- 
ing when  double.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor, 
just  here  I must  trouble  you  with  a ques- 
tion. *Are  they  perennials  ? When  I have 
had  them  before,  they  generally  “ went 
up”  after  the  first  blooming,  so  I sup- 
posed they  were  biennials.  But  some- 
where I have  seen  them  catalogued  as 
perennials.  My  plants  looked  green  and 
fine  when  I gave  the  beds  their  winter 
covering,  and  I hope  to  see  them  again 
in  spring,  if  not,  I have  another  patch  of 
them  that  will  do  duty  another  year. 

To  keep  in  stock  of  biennials  one  must 
plant  seed  every  year.  Then  you  are 
sure  to  have  blooming  plants  al- 
ways. What  I mean  by  this  is,  those 
plants  that  bloom  the  second  year,  and 
then  give  up  or  die.  Perennials,  of 
course,  live  on  from  year  to  year,  if  given 
any  care  at  all.  But  they  respond  liber- 
ally to  good  treatment.  I like  to  plant 
seeds  of  all  perennials  and  biennials  in 
the  spring,  in  May  is  a good  time,  when 

* Campanula  medium,  Canterbury  Bell,  is  a bien- 
nial.— Ed. 
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the  ground  can  be  worked  well.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  sown  then  they  become 
good,  strong,  thrifty  plants,  able  to  stand 
their  first  winter  well.  I know  they  are 
hardy,  but  they  need  some  size  and 
strength  to  stand  these  Iowa  winters.  I 
have  tried  a score  of  times,  with  every 
care  I could,  to  succeed  with  them 
planted  in  the  fall  or  late  summer,  but 
never  did,  and  why  not  plant  in  spring,  if 
you  order  your  seeds  at  the  same  time 
you  do  your  annuals  or  your  vegetables. 
Plants  of  this  class  do  not  keep  in 
bloom  so  long  as  many  others,  and  the 
herbaceous  border  may  be  given  any  out 
of  the  way  place  where  the  sunshine 
rests  and  air  freely  penetrates.  I have  a 
long  border  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  four  feet  wide,  running  along  the 
side  of  a low  fence.  I take  more  com- 
fort out  of  that  border  than  out  of  a half 
dozen  other  beds  of  more  costly  plants. 
Everything  you  can  imagine  grows  herein, 
and  I keep  a note  book,  and  have  things 
jotted  carefully  down  for  fear  I should 
forget  and  accidentally  root  up  some- 
thing new,  tucked  in  the  previous  year. 
There  are  hollyhocks  in  every  color  at 
the  back,  aquilegias,  digitalis,  monks- 
hood, delphinium,  perennial  phlox,  sweet 
williams,  rockets  and  a great  variety  of 
iris.  I could  not  well  get  along  without 
this  perennial  bed,  and  do  not  intend  to 
try,  and  shall  add  to  it  from  time  to  time 
new  things  I read  of  in  the  Magazine. 

M.  R.  W. 


THE  BUFFALO  BERRY. 

A specimen  of  the  fruit  of  the  Buffalo 
Berry  was  received  in  December  from 
L.  E.  R.  Lambrigger,  of  Big  Horn  City, 
Wyoming,  and  from  it  has  been  prepared 
the  engraving  here  presented,  which 
shows  it  of  natural  size. 

The  plant  on  which  this  fruit  grows  is 
a thorny  shrub,  or  small  tree,  sometimes 
becoming  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
height.  Its  botanical  name  is  Shepherdia 
argentea,  the  Silvery  Shepherdia.  It  is 
dioecious,  that  is  the  staminate  and  the 
pistillate  flowers  are  borne  on  separate 
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plants,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  fruit- 
producing  plants  to  have  near  them 
staminate  subjects,  the  same  as  is  the 
case  with  many  varieties  of  strawberries. 
For  the  reason  ^bove  mentioned  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  for 
fruit  purposes  can  be  greatly  extended, 


freezing,  but  every  frost  only  serves  to 
increase  its  flavor  ; day  before  yesterday, 
three  of  us  went  out  and  gathered  a ten 
quart  pail  full  of  them,  to  be  made  into 
sauce  and  served  with  turkey  for  a Christ- 
mas dinner.  It  is  related  to  Eleagnus 
longipres,  but,  unlike  that  plant,  is  en- 
tirely hardy.  E.  longipes  is  not 
hardy  north  of  Washington,  and  no 
Japanese  fruit  tree  or  shrub  will 
survive  Wyoming  climate. 


SHEPHERDIA  ARGENTEA. 

however  desirable  it  might  be.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  resembles  in  appearance 
the  red  currant,  and  is  quite  like  it  in 
taste,  being  a sharp,  agreeable  acid. 
Where  it  grows  in  a state  of  nature,  at 
the  west,  it  affords  a welcome  supply  of 
healthful  fruit  at  a season  when,  at  the 
east,  we  are  supplied  with  the  refreshing 
cranberry.  Mr.  L.,  December  15th,  says  : 
The  fruit  I send  you  of  Buffalo  Berry  is 
somewhat  shrivelled  from  the  continued 


A SATISFACTORY  PLANT. 

I have  a very  pretty  shrub-like 
plant  called  Clerodendron  fragrans, 
which  is  one  of  my  particular  favor- 
ites. I find  it  of  easy  cultivation, 
and  when  it  blooms  is  certainly 
worthy  of  a place  in  a plant  lover’s 
collection.  I do  not  know  to 
what  height  it  might  grow,  for  I do 
not  allow  it  to  go  up,  up,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly would ; I pinch  it  out 
relentlessly,  and  so  keep  it  within 
bounds.  It  has  bloomed  for  me 
both  winter  and  summer.  Is  bud- 
ded now,  February  14th,  for  the 
first  time  this  winter,  but  blooming 
late  in  the  fall  is  probably  the 
cause  of  its  being  so  late  now.  The 
flower  cluster  consists  of  a number 
of  small  florets,  like  miniature 
roses,  of  a wax-like  texture,  coming 
out  white,  and  when  fully  blown  a 
delicate  pink  tint ; the  flowers  have 
an  exquisite  fragrance,  and  are  very 
lovely,  lasting  for  many  days. 
Thus  far  I have  found  it  but  little 
troubled  with  insects ; it  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and 
an  occasional  washing  of  the  foli- 
age. The  foliage,  I will  admit,  is 
not  attractive,  but  yet  I have  seen 
coarser  looking  plants.  The  leaves 
emit  a weed-like  odor,  but  the  blos- 
soms fully  compensate  for  any  lack 
in  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  The  past 
summer  this  shrub,  in  a small  tub,  occu- 
pied a position  at  the  south  side  of  the 
veranda,  and  when  in  bloom  the  whole 
yard  seemed  filled  with  the  delicate  per- 
fume. I have  seen  dainty  flowers  made 
in  wax  by  a deft  handed  girl,  and  if  these 
delicate,  rosette-like  flowers  had  been 
molded  by  the  same  hand,  one  could 
scarcely  have  told  any  difference,  so  near 
alike  were  they.  I have  always  kept 
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mine  growing  in  winter,  because  it  blooms, 
but  I think  it  will  keep  equally  well  in  a 
light  cellar,  if  desired  to  be  kept  in  a 
•dormant  state.  I find  it  is  like  some 
•other  plants,  impatient  of  being  pot- 
bound  ; if  it  should  get  so  when  incon- 
venient to  repot,  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  plenty  of  water  and  a good  top- 
dressing of  rich  soil,  digging  the  top  soil 
.away  to  be  filled  in  with  new.  Take  it 
altogether,  it  is  a very  satisfactory  plant 
to  cultivate,  fragrant  and  sweet.  How  is 
it  we  go  more  into  ecstasies  over  an 
odorous  plant  ? M.  R.  W. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  GRASS. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  appearance 
•of  the  front  yards  of  a town  always  give 
•character  to  the  place,  as  they  certainly 
do  to  the  people  who  own  them.  And 
the  dainty  grass-plat,  be  it  ever  so  small, 
or  of  the  happy  proportions  so  much  to 
be  desired,  tells  its  own  tale  of  the  thrift, 
refinement  and  exquisite  taste  of  its  pos- 
sessor. The  old-time  flower  beds  that 
dotted  the  front  yards  of  our  grand- 
mothers have  given  way,  long  ago,  by 
common  consent,  as  it  were,  to  the 
smoothly  shaven  lawn  of  to-day,  where 
the  mat  of  green  grass  is  considered  its 
best  ornament.  The  flowers  are  none 
the  less  precious,  however,  and  they  have 
been  made  to  gladden  not  only  the 
cook’s  eyes,  but  those  of  our  own,  as  well, 
when  we  take  our  turn  in  the  kitchen  or 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  grow  and 
thrive  the  manifold  blossoms  that  we 
love. 

But  who  knows  the  value  or  happy  sur- 
prise, each  season,  when  the  few  tiny 
crocus  bulbs  we  once  planted  here  and 
there,  in  the  mat  of  sod,  come  up  and 
bloom?  Here,  first  the  green  little 
orange  ones,  with  their  funny  black 
stripes  outside  the  yellow  cup,  thrust  up 
timid  little  spikes  of  bloom  and  open 
out  some  sunny  mid-day  to  tell  us  of 
their  well  being.  Then  great  yellow 
ones,  like  the  great,  aunts  and  uncles  of 
the  smaller  tribe,  and  dainty  purple  and 
white.  I have  grown  them  successfully 
thus  for  years,  though,  as  some  others 
have  experienced,  I find  that  they  do  not 
increase  at  the  same  rate  they  would 
in  a more  mellow  soil  in  the  garden 
beds,  where  grow  their  foliage. 

The  snowdrops,  which  open  a little 
•earlier,  do  well  planted  in  small  clusters 
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upon  the  lawn,  while  I believe  that  our 
lovely  little  blue  and  white  scillas  will  do 
equally  well,  for  I tried  them  successfully 
last  year.  I do  not  mean  by  this  that 
any  bed  need  be  prepared,  or  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  sod  displaced,  only 
make  a very  small,  mellow  place  under  a 
cake  of  sod,  plant  your  tiny  bulbs  singly, 
-or  in  small  clusters,  lay  the  sod  back  in 
place  again,  and  next  season  you  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  result.  Daffo- 
dils do  marvelously  well  planted  in  this 
way,  both  yellow  and  white  of  the  kind 
known  as  the  Trumpet  Narcissus.  I had 
rather  have  them  than  anything  else,  and 
their  bright,  cheery  bloom  lasts  so  long 
and  gladdens  every  one  who  beholds 
them.  Narcissus  poeticus,  also,  is  equally 
as  good  ; but  these  remarks  in  regard  to 
narcissus  have  reference  to  a rich,  deep 
soil  that  is  abundantly  moist  in  spring. 
On  a dry,  gravelly  soil  the  result  will  not 
be  good,  though  perhaps  the  jonquils  will 
succeed  better  in  such  position.  I do  not 
know  if  it  would  injure  the  foliage  to  be 
cut  very  often  with  the  lawn  mower — our 
own  on  a lawn  of  great  extent  is  always 
cut  with  a scythe  once  or  twice  during 
the  early  summer,  without  injury  to  the 
bulbs. 

White  sweet-scented  violets  do  well 
for  quite  a number  of  years  planted  where 
there  are  apt  to  be  bad  places  in  the  sod, 
and  will  always  thrive  if  the  the  grass 
does  not  crowd  them  too  closely.  Every 
one  will  know  their  value  too  well  not  to 
appreciate  this  modest  little  flower,  the 
very  sweetest  of  all  spring  blossoms. 
Spending  some  weeks  at  one  time  in  an 
Iowa  city  and  its  suburbs,  I was  much 
pleased  at  the  beautifully  kept  yards  and 
lawns  of  that  place.  I noted  here  in  a 
number  of  the  yards,  clumps  of  white, 
fragrant  grass  pinks  standing  out  dis- 
tinctly from  the  surrounding  green  of  the 
nicely  kept  sod.  The  foliage  being  of 
that  peculiarly  blue-green,  and  rising 
up  in  round,  pretty  clumps  or  little 
mounds,  made  them  especially  pretty, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  in  full  bloom 
at  the  time  added  to  their  pleasing  effect. 

Blue  grape  hyacinths  flourish  best  in 
sod  places,  and  will  always  furnish  bloom, 
their  slender  little  spikes  of  blue  and 
white  bells  appearing  as  faithfully  as 
spring  comes,  and  the  delicate  foliage  is 
quite  as  pretty  as  the  grass  around  them. 

H.  Kern. 
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CARNATION  NELLIE  LEWIS. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  issue,  as  we  do  this 
month,  a faithful  copy  of  a painting  of  the 
beautiful  new  variety  of  Carnation  Nellie 
Lewis.  This  plant  has  so  many  good 
qualities  that  it  cannot  fail  to  come  quick- 
ly to  the  front  as  in  every  way  desirable, 
both  for  the  amateur  and  the  commercial 
florist.  It  is  a sport  from  the  variety  J.  J. 
Harrison,  is  a strong  grower,  blooming 
freely  and  producing  its  flowers  on  long 
stems.  The  flowers  are  large  and  full 
and  of  a most  beautiful  shade  of  brilliant 
pink — an  exquisite  shade,  is  the  verdict 
of  all  who  see  it,  and  one  which  has  long 
been  wanted  in  this  class  of  plants.  It  is 
very  fragrant,  as  any  good  carnation 
should  be,  but  is  superior  in  this  respect. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  for,  like 
any  beauty,  its  face  is  its  fortune. 

LETTUCE  MOLD. 

One  of  the  annoyances  of  the  gardener 
who  plows  for  early  lettuce,  by  sowing  in 
hot-beds  and  cold-frames,  before  the 
weather  permits  of  the  covering  being  re- 
moved any  length  of  time,  is  the  parasite 
fungus,  Peronospora  gangliformis,  or  leaf 
mold.  It  makes  its  appearance  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  frost- 
like patches  or  inconspicuous  moldy 
spots.  At  first  they  are  light  colored, 
and  one  not  used  to  the  disease  would 
not  be  likely  to  quickly  distinguish  it 
from  the  healthy  leaves.  But  later  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  becomes  dis- 
colored, and  finally  the  whole  leaf  shrivels 
up  and  dies. 

These  frost-like  patches  are  made  up 
of  great  numbers  of  individual  plants 
which  draw  their  sustenance  from  the 
juices  of  the  lettuce  leaves,  within  the 
cells  of  which  it  insinuates  itself.  These 
are  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  the  frost- 
like external  portion  springs  from  these 
and  on  their  branches  are  produced  what 
is  called  the  “summer  spores,”  small 
spherical  bodies  which  act  as  seeds  to 
reproduce  the  plant. 

These  spores  do  not  live  over  winter, 
but  another  kind,  called  “resting  spores,” 
or  oospores , are  produced  in  the  cell 
texture  of  the  leaf,  which,  it  is  said,  sur- 
vive the  winter,  and  start  new  plants  in 
the  spring. 

This  form  of  mold  is  said  to  be  found 
upon  a number  of  other  plants  besides 
lettuce.  It  has  been  found  upon  the  wild 


plants,  Nabulus  albus>  wild  lettuce,  or 
Lactucas  and  other  plants. 

As  it  is  known  that  molds  delight  in 
a warm,  damp,  close  atmosphere,  a let- 
tuce bed  attacked  by  peronospora  should! 
be  ventilated  as  much  as  possible.  Prof.. 
Maynard  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricult- 
ural Experiment  station,  who  has  experi- 
mented with  a view  to  finding  an  antidote 
for  this  fungus,  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions : 

Grow  at  a low  temperature — 310  tO'4©,°> 
at  night,  50°  to  70°  during  the  day — giving 
abundance  of  plant  food,  and  quite  copi- 
ous watering,  applying  the  latter  in  the 
morning  and  on  bright  days  only.  One 
thing  to  be  certainly  avoided  is  extreme 
changes  of  temperature. 

Ventilation  may  be  effected  by  keeping 
the  frames  open  when  the  weather  will 
permit,  thus  keeping  the  air  as  dry  as 
possible.  Gather  all  the  affected1  leaves 
and  burn  them.  In  constructing  new 
beds  discard  all  material  from  the  viiein>- 
ity  of  the  old  one. 

L.  F.  Abbott,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT  IN  MISSOURT 

Our  bay  window  is  full  of  flowering 
plants,  most  of  which  are  in  bloom,  and! 
none  of  them  is  more  attractive  than  the 
Alpine  violet  and  cyclamen,  bought  of 
you  a year  ago.  It  has  now  eleven  flow- 
ers open,  of  a magenta  color,  that  strikes 
the  eye  at  a glance.  We  intend  getting 
others  of  different  colors  in  the  spring. 

Did  I tell  you  that  my  little  Perle  des 
Jardins  gave  me  a white  flower  first,  but 
the  latter  ones  were  golden  yellow?  I 
mention  this  so  that  others  may  have  pa- 
tience. Here  our  latest  roses  in  the  fall 
are  the  brightest  colored. 

My  crocus  and  hyacinths  are  peeking 
their  noses  out,  and  I must  cover  them 
more  or  they  may  be  hurt  by  freezing 
yet.  Ground  freezes  at  night,  but  bees 
fly  around  each  day.  Drought  has  pre- 
vailed for  months,  but  this  evening,  Jan- 
uary 20th,  it  commenced  raining,  and  we 
may  get  plenty  of  it  now. 

I need  not  tell  you  that  our  State  showed 
up  well  in  the  apple  line,  last  fall.  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  them  sold  out  of  the 
State.  This  has  induced  many  to  plant 
large  orchards,  so  that  in  course  of  time 
Missouri  will  be  able  to  supply  the  great 
northwest  where  they  cannot  grow  them. 

S.  Miller. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

The  horticulturists  of  Western  New 
York  met  in  convention  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 27th,  in  the  Common  Council  Cham- 
ber, Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vice  President  S. 
D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  presiding. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and,  consider- 
ing the  discouragements  of  the  past  sea- 
son, the  meeting  was  very  enthusiastic. 

After  dispatching  some  routine  busi- 
ness, the  Vice  President  stated  a plan  he 
had  in  mind  for  the  encouragement  of 
horticulture  in  the  State,  and  one  which 
might  result  in  an  improvement  of  the 
financial  ‘condition  of  the  society.  He 
had,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  had  a 
conference  with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, explaining  his  plan,  which  was  that 
the  State  Society  should  offer  better  pre- 
miums for  horticultural  exhibits,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  should  make  ex- 
hibits at  the  State  Fair  as  a society,  and 
the  premiums  secured  for  such  exhibits 
should  go  into  the  funds  of  this  Society. 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Rupert,  of  Seneca,  S.  J. 
Wells,  Fayetteville,  James  A.  Root,  Skan- 
eatles,  G.  B.  Arnold,  Barre  Centre,  and 
W.  H.  Pillow,  Canandaigua,  all  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  regarded  the  question 
as  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
urged  a combination  of  the  members  of 
the  Society.  The  residents  of  Western 
New  York  hardly  know  what  magnifi- 
cent fruit  is  raised  in  this  section,  and  a 
very  little  effort  would  collect  such  an 
exhibit  of  fruit  as  could  not  be  excelled 
in  the  United  States  or  even  in  Europe- 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, thought  the  plan,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Willard,  solved  the  problem  for  creat- 
ing a greater  interest  in  horticulture  and 
improving  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety. He  referred  to  the  fine  fruit  ex- 
hibits made  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Society’s  annual  fair  by  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
plan  as  an  educational  feature  for  the 
whole  State. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  committee  to 
formulate  and  present  to  this  meeting  a 
plan  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Willard’s  idea  : 


Messrs.  L.  H.  Bailey,  W.  H.  Pillow,  T.  S. 
Hubbard,  S.  D.  Willard  and  W.  C.  Barry. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  Vice  President,  pre- 
sented the  annual  address,  which,  after  a 
brief  review  of  the  unfavorable  weather 
of  last  year,  so  destructive  to  the  fruit 
crops,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  appro- 
priate and  feeling  tributes  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  of  the  members  who  had 
died  the  past  year,  and  especially  in 
reference  to  Patrick  Barry,  who  had  for 
about  thirty  years  been  the  President 
and  leader  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  any  report  from  the 
committee  on  native  fruits,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Barry  read  a paper  on  grapes,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  his  report  was  concern- 
ing fruit  tested  only  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rochester. 

GRAPES — OLD  AND  NEW. 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  many  new  va- 
rieties of  grapes  have  been  introduced,  and  are  now 
on  trial  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  re- 
ports as  to  their  merits  and  demerits  are  beginning 
to  be  published.  Planters  will  examine  these  state- 
ments with  considerable  interest,  in  order  to  see  how 
the  experience  of  others  compares  with  their  own. 
There  are  many,  too,  who  were  unwilling  to  assume 
any  risk  themselves,  and  have  permitted  others  to 
do  the  experimenting,  and  these  are  now  prepared 
to  profit  by  the  results. 

It  will  be  rather  discouraging  to  planters  to  hear 
such  an  adverse  report  as  experimenters  are  forced 
to  make  concerning  many  of  the  varieties  introduced 
— the  disappointment  is  the  keener  for  the  reason 
that  expectations  were  raised  so  high.  That  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  it  is  a pleasure  to 
admit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  serious  mistakes  have  been  committed  in 
placing  upon  the  market  so  many  kinds  which  are 
ill  adapted  to  satisfy  the  general  want. 

This  country  is  so  large  and  climate  so  diversified 
that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  obtain  varieties 
which  will  succeed  generally.  There  is,  perhaps, 
not  another  region  in  the  United  States  where  so 
large  a number  of  kinds  succeed  so  admirably  as  in 
the  grape  region  of  Western  New  York,  and  yet  of 
the  recently  introduced  kinds  how  few  there  are  that 
are  likely  to  be  retained  for  cultivation.  Notwith- 
standing the  recent  additions,  the  old  and  popular 
Concord,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Bull,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1853,  still  heads  the  list,  and  is  un- 
equalled for  general  purposes.  The  Hartford  Pro- 
lific, too,  has  not  been  displaced  by  any  of  the  new 
claimants  for  popular  favor. 

Among  recent  acquisitions,  the  Worden  is  one  of 
the  most  important ; it  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Concord,  and  is,  doubtless,  destined  in  some  lo- 
calities to  supersede  that  famous  variety.  It  ripens 
a week  earlier,  is  of  better  quality,  as  vigorous  a 
grower  and  as  good  a bearer,  and  takes  well  upon 
the  market.  Although  it  has,  like  the  Concord,  a 
thin  skin,  which  necessitates  extra  care  in  handliug 
and  packing,  especially  for  distant  transportation,  it 
is  in  reallity  an  important  gain  for  the  grape  grower. 
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Barry  is  one  of  the  Rogers’  Hybrids,  which  is 
especially  valuable  as  a market  grape,  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  size  aed  handsome  appearance  com- 
bined with  good  quality.  In  it  we  have  a native 
grape,  which  in  size  of  cluster  and  in  general  ap- 
pearance resembles  and  equals  a foreign  or  hot- 
house grape ; the  clusters  on  a well  grown  vine  are 
immense,  uniform  in  size  and  equally  distributed 
over  the  plant.  In  fact,  the  vine  is  inclined  fo  [over- 
bear, and  frequently  does  so,  to  its  great  detriment, 
thus  causing  disappointment  to  the  grower.  How- 
ever, if  care  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  yield 
too  heavily,  a remarkable  and  profitable  crop  can  be 
secured  every  year.  We  prefer  it  to  Wilder,  and 
think  that  it  has  merits  which  are  not  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  grape  grower. 

Herbert  is  of  better  quality,  but  not  so  large  or  so 
uniform.  Early  Victor,  which  originated  with  John 
Burr,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  1871,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  supply  a long  felt  want  among  very  early 
market  grapes,  on  account  of  its  earliness  and  good 
qualities,  but  it  is  not  large  enough,  and  it  ripens 
little  if  any  earlier  than  the  Hartford.  Moore’s 
Early  is  a large  and  showy  grape,  and  would,  if  it 
were  a little  more  productive,  be  grown  instead  of 
the  Hartford ; it  will  be  popular,  however,  over  a 
wide  area  as  a large,  handsome,  early  grape.  The 
Jessica,  introduced  by  D.  W.  Beadle,  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Ontario,  is  an  early  white  grape,  ripening  with 
Delaware  and  Lady,  of  good  quality,  but  too  small. 

Among  new  early  grapes  the  most  promising  that 
we  know  of  is  the  Winchell.  It  originated  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  is  the  earliest  white  grape  in  our 
collection  ; the  bunch  and  berry  are  of  medium  size, 
quality  excellent,  and  the  vine  is  vigorous,  healthy 
and  productive.  Green  Mountain  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  it. 

Ulster  Prolific  is  a handsome  red  grape,  introduced 
by  A.  J.  Caywood  & Son,  and  is  said  to  be  a seedling 
of  Catawba  crossed  with  a wild  grape.  The  bunch 
and  berry  are  of  medium  size,  but  the  color  is  bright 
and  attractive,  and  the  plant  vigorous,  healthy  and 
productive,  hence  it  will  undoubtedly  be  esteemed 
in  some  localities. 

The  Vergennes,  which  originated  in  Vermont,  is 
another  of  the  newer  grapes  which  growers  will  be 
inclined  to  keep  and  cultivate ; it  is  large  and  of 
good  quality,  and  the  skin  so  firm  that  it  keeps  well 
and  is  an  excellent  shipper.  If  its  color  were  brighter 
it  would  be  more  popular. 

The  fact  is,  that  a good  red  market  grape,  which 
will  succeed  generally,  is  something  that  we  have 
still  to  look  forward  to.  We  have  the  Concord, 
Barry  and  Wilder  for  black  grapes ; Niagara  for 
white  ; Brighton,  Lindley,  Salem,  Catawba  and  Del- 
aware for  red  ; but  among  these  red  varieties  there 
is  not  one  which  has  the  qualities  which  render  it 
universally  popular  and  useful  in  the  sense  that  the 
Concord  is.  What  we  need  is  a red  Concord,  and 
whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  originate  such  a va- 
riety will  certainly  have  a prize.  Woodruff  Red  has 
size,  good  color,  vigor  and  productiveness  to  com- 
mend it,  but  its  quality  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  be- 
come a general  favorite.  Although  quality  is  not  es- 
sential in  all  markets,  consumers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  particular,  and  require,  in  addition  to  size 
and  appearance,  good  flavor. 

Wyoming  Red  would  be  valuable  if  it  were  of  bet- 
ter quality  ; the  berry  and  bunch  are  large,  color  a 
bright,  clear  shade  of  red,  vine  vigorous,  healthy 
and  a great  yielder,  but  the  flesh  is  pulpy  and  the 
flavor  poor.  In  view  of  its  vigor,  hardiness  and 
productiveness,  handsome  appearance  and  the  time 


of  ripening,  with  the  Concord,  it  may  have  value  in 
some  localities  as  a market  grape. 

The  Brighton,  which  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Moore,  of  this  city,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior quality,  entitles  the  originator  to  be  consid- 
ered a public  benefactor,  fails  in  some  localities. 

The  Catawba  is  another  superb  grape,  but  it  will 
not  ripen  everywhere.  Iona,  a delicious  grape,  fails 
often  for  the  same  reason.  Delaware,  so  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated  by  the  amateur,  seems  to 
possess  every  requisite  except  size.  Jefferson,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  celebrated  Ricketts  hybrid  grapes,  is 
handsome,  and  possesses  in  high  degree  what  has  long 
been  sought  after  in  native  grapes,  refined  flavor, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  too  late  for  this  locality.  And 
what  a misfortune  it  is  that  Lady  Washington  will 
not  mature  here.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
what  value  is  placed  upon  it  further  south. 

Eldorado,  a full  sister  of  that  variety,  with  fine 
flavor  to  recommend  it,  has  a serious  fault  of  not 
setting  its  fruit,  and  hence  must  be  included  among 
the  valueless  sorts. 

Empire  State,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
many  kinds  introduced  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  vine  is 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  yields  well,  and  the  bunch 
is  large,  long  and  showy,  and  the  fruit  of  good  qual- 
ity, but  the  Niagara  seems  to  occupy  the  place  it  was 
destined  to  fill. 

Highland,  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of 
Ricketts  seedlings,  is  too  late  for  this  latitude.  It 
will  undoubtedly  succeed  farther  south  where  Lady 
Washington  does,  as  it  ripens  at  the  same  time. 

Moore’s  Diamond,  originated  by  Mr.  Moore,  the 
raiser  of  the  Brighton,  gives  promise  of  taking  a 
prominent  place  among  white  grapes,  but  it  has  not 
been  tested  sufficiently  yet  to  warrant  us  in  giving  a 
decided  opinion.  Those  who  have  grown  it  con- 
sider it  an  important  addition. 

Dutchess  is  a white  grape  of  fine  quality,  and  the 
vine  is  healthy,  vigorous  and  productive  if  planted 
in  a favored  spot,  but  it  can  hardly  be  recommended 
for  market.  The  amateur  who  possesses  a favored 
location  and  is  willing  to  bestow  extra  care  upon  it, 
will  feel  abundantly  repaid  for  his  trouble. 

The  Gaertner  is  another  of  the  Roger’s,  which 
gains  in  our  estimation  as  a market  grape  the  longer 
we  are  acquainted  with  it.  Large,  handsome  and 
showy,  it  attracts  attention  wherever  shown  and 
commands  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  The 
plant  is  vigorous  and  productive.  For  some  reason 
it  has  failed  to  receive  the  attention  it  justly  deserves. 

The  Niagara  is  a very  popular  white  grape,  and 
justly  so,  for  up  to  the  time  of  its  introduction,  grow- 
ers were  without  a really  good  white  market  grape. 
We  had,  it  is  true,  several  white  grapes,  some  of 
them  of  very  fine  quality,  but  they  lacked  vigor, 
health  and  hardiness,  while  the  rest,  though  they 
possessed  these  essentials,  were  not  good  enough  in 
quality  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a market  grape. 
The  Niagara  has  disappointed  growers  in  some 
places,  especially  where  the  vineyardist  has  grown 
that  variety  only  and  depended  upon  it  solely  for 
profit.  It  seems  to  us  that  with  grapes,  as  with 
other  fruits,  there  should  be  several  varieties  grown, 
so  that  if,  from  some  unforeseen  cause,  one  variety 
fails,  we  shall  have  others  to  fall  back  upon. 

The  Pocklington  is  growing  in  popularity  from 
year  to  year,  and  where  it  ripens  is  much  esteemed. 

Moyer,  also  known  as  Jordan,  is  a red  grape  of  re- 
cent introduction,  and  is  said  to  possess  two  essen- 
tial qualities,  earliness  and  excellent  flavor.  We  have 
not  grown  it  long  enough  to  venture  an  opinion  as 
co  its  value.  Its  clusters  are  small. 
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The  Eaton,  sent  out  in  1886,  by  Moore  & Son,  and 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  is 
one  of  a large  number  of  seedlings  grown  by  Calvin 
Eaton,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  The  bunch  is  very  large, 
shouldered  and  compact,  berry  very  large,  round, 
black,  covered  with  a thick  blue  bloom — in  general 
appearance  resembling  Moore’s  Early ; in  quality  it 
hardly  equals  the  Concord,  but  its  size  and  attrac- 
tiveness will  make  it  undoubtedly  a valuable  market 
variety,  if  its  growth,  hardiness  and  productiveness 
are  satisfactory.  We  hope  that  experience  will  con- 
firm the  expectations  raised  for  it. 

Esther,  white,  and  Rockwood,  black  are  two  new 
grapes,  originated  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord  fame, 
both  are  described  as  being  pure  natives  of  large 
size,  handsome  and  of  good  quality. 

The  Colerain  is  a new  white  grape,  originated  by 
D.  Bundy,  of  Colerain,  Ohio,  and  is  said  to  ripen 
with  Moore’s  Early.  It  is  now  being  tested  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  in  a year  or  so  we 
shall  be  able  to  fix  its  value. 

Minnehaha,  originated  by  the  late  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  is  a white  grape  of  fine  quality,  ripening 
with  Concord,  but  the  foliage  mildews  badly,  hence 
it  has  no  value. 

Victoria,  a white  grape,  the  only  one  of  the  T.  B» 
Miner  seedlings  the  merits  of  which  had  any  recog- 
nition in  this  section,  has  several  good  qualities,  and 
would  have  found  a place  on  the  list  of  valuable 
grapes  had  the  Niagara  not  been  introduced,  but 
that  variety  supersedes  it. 

Dingwalls,  white,  almost  for  the  same  reason,  is 
displaced  by  the  Niagara;  it  ripens  just  after  the 
Hartford. 

Yunker’s  Honey  Dew  is  a pure  native,  ripening 
early,  with  the  Hartford,  and  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior to  that  variety  ; berry  large,  round,  black  with 
blue  bloom,  bunch  large,  long,  compact ; skin  thick, 
flesh  pulpy  but  sweet ; vine  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive, and  foliage  healthy. 

The  Hayes,  a white  grape,  raised  by  John  B. 
Moore,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  offered  for  sale  for 
the  first  time  in  1885,  is  not  large  enough  to  be  in 
favor  with  many  cultivators;  the  bunch  is  short  and 
small  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  medium,  and  the 
vine  is  not  productive  enough. 

A most  delicious  white  grape  of  medium  size  is 
the  Golden  Drop,  introduced  by  Pringle,  of  Vermont, 
in  1869.  It  will  delight  the  amateur  who  seeks  the 
choicest,  and  is  willing  to  give  it  extra  care. 

Among  high  flavored  grapes  the  Eumelan  occu- 
pies a foremost  place.  It  is  not  suitable  for  market, 
but  the  amateur  can  hardly  be  without  it.  The 
bunch  is  of  good  size  and  compact,  and  berry  round 
and  of  a blue-black  color.  It  is  sweet,  sprightly 
and  deliciously  vinous,  a flavor  distinct  in  every 
way,  and  most  pleasing  to  tastes  that  appreciate 
vinous  character.  I speak  of  this  grape  because  it 
is  gradually  being  neglected  and  soon  will  be  for- 
gotten. In  my  estimation  it  is  too  good  a grape  to 
be  ignored  by  the  amateur.  The  fact  that  it  is  prop- 
agated with  difficulty  and  therefore  demands  a 
higher  price  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  cultivators 
do  not  give  it  more  attention. 

The  Telegraph,  or  Christine,  is  a market  variety 
which,  though  rarely  referred  to  by  growers,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  generally  grown 
at  present,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a valuable  grape 
in  consequence  of  its  compact,  shouldered  clusters; 
it  can  be  handled  and  shipped  successfully  and  al- 
ways looks  well,  so  that  it  invariably  commands  fair 
prices. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  par- 


ticularly unfortunate,  that  the  large,  showy,  fine-fla- 
vored varieties  of  hybrid  grapes  originated  by  Mr. 
Ricketts,  should  prove  to  be  so  ill  adapted  to  gen- 
eral cultivation.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Rick- 
etts gave  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  new  seed- 
ling varieties,  and  by  crossing  he  produced  a won- 
derful collection,  embracing  many  hundred  different 
kinds.  Time  has  demonstrated  that  the  foreign  ele- 
ment has  rendered  most  of  the  seedlings  too  deli- 
cate in  habit  of  growth  and  foliage  to  resist  success- 
fully the  severity  and  extremes  of  our  northern  cli- 
mate, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  found 
some  among  them  which  will  survive  the  test  and 
prove  desirable.  Further  south,  where  the  climate 
is  less  rigorous,  some  will  thrive,  and  we  believe  that 
the  seedlings  are  of  such  merit  that  they  deserve  to 
be  fully  tested  in  all  regions  which  are  likely  to  be 
favorable  for  their  growth  and  culture. 

There  was  every  reason  to  expect  most  important 
results  from  the  long,  patient  and  intelligent  labors 
of  Mr.  Ricketts,  and  his  inability  to  produce  by 
hybridization  varieties  better  calculated  to  supply  a 
general  need  is  rather  discouraging  to  experiment- 
ers in  that  line  of  work.  Still  his  success  in  produc- 
ing crosses  between  purely  native  varieties,  as  in  the 
case  of  Empire  State  and  Jefferson,  has  been  great. 
I believe  that  every  vear’s  experience  enables  us  to 
work  with  greater  intelligence  and  precision,  and 
the  field  is  so  broad  and  the  possibilities  so  great 
that  we  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  rather  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  with  even  greater  zeal  and 
interest  the  work  of  producing  new  kinds  by  cross- 
ing purely  native  varieties.  We  should  not  forget 
the  success  of  Rogers  and  Moore  in  the  production 
of  such  varieties  as  the  Brighton,  the  Wilder,  Barry, 
Salem,  etc, 

* I have  annexed  a table  containing  a few  other  va- 
rieties which  we  have  carefully  tested  in  our  vine- 
yard, and  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  reject  as  un- 
profitable for  cultivation  in  this  locality.  They  may 
have  value  in  other  places.  It  will  be  seen  that 
many  varieties  which  are  highly  prized  in  the  south- 
west are  valueless  here.  We  hoped  to  discover 
some  merit  in  them  for  this  locality,  but  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Elvira  is  the  most  promising,  but 
having  a thin  skin  bursts  easily. 

In  closing,  I wrill  name  the  six  grapes  which  have 
given  the  best  results  in  the  vineyard  for  market : 
Lady,  Niagara,  Barry,  Concord,  Worden  Gaertner. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  as  a critic,  desired 
to  say  that  his  experience  agreed  with  that  of  Mr. 
Barry,  except  he  would  not  put  Lady  first  in  the  half 
dozen  varieties  he  would  select  for  his  own  garden. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Green  said  the  Delaware  did  better  with 
him,  and  was  a noble  variety  where  it  did  well. 

Mr.  Hoag  said  that  the  Concord  was  not  as  good 
in  Niagara  County. 

Mr.  Hubbard  reminded  members  that  a grape  must 
not  be  condemned  because  it  does  not  succeed  in 
every  section. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Seelye  considered  Telegraph  a difficult 
variety  to  manage,  the  fruit  rattling  off  before  it  can 
be  got  into  market.  If  marketed  in  good  shape  it 
must  be  packed  before  quite  ripe,  and  in  that  condi- 
tion it  is  not  good,  if  at  any  time. 

Mr.  G.  <Z-  Snow  would  not  place  Hartford  before 
Moore’s  Early,  and  condemned  it  as  a market  grape. 

Mr.  Green  asked  if  the  thinning  out  of  Worden  as 
much  as  the  Moore’s<  Early  would  not  have  the  effect 
to  make  it  ripen  as  early. 

Mr.  Snow  hardly  thought  so.  The  longer  the  fruit 


* This  table  is  omitted  here. — Ed. 
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of  Moore’s  Early  remained  on  the  vine  the  better  it 
■was ; but  before  Moore’s  Early  was  gone  the  Worden 
is  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  Moore’s  Early  ripened  about  six 
days  before  Worden. 

Mr.  Barry  asked  what  experience  members  had 
with  the  Barry  and  Wilder? 

Mr.  Hoag  had  heard  that  Barry  mildewed;  but 
Mr.  J.  Gardner  thought  the  speaker  could  not  have 
the  Barry,  as  it  did  not  mildew. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Clark  said  Barry  did  mildew  at  Lock- 
port,  but  not  more  than  any  of  the  Rogers  varieties, 
while  it  was  a better  keeper. 

Mr.  Snow  reported  Wilder  as  not  a success,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  worked  hard  enough ; too  shy  a 
bearer. 

Mr.  Hubbard  thought  the  reason  why  Barry  was 
not  better  known  is  because  it  is  not  grown  more. 
It  was  a good  grower,  and  will  not  overbear  as  will 
Wilder. 

Mr.  Clark  never  had  any  trouble  with  Worden.  It 
would  overbear  if  allowed  to.  Perhaps  the  Barry 
mildewed  because  he  allowed  it  to  overbear. 

Mr.  Hubbard  asked  if  it  was  settled  that  Winchell 
and  Green  Mountain  are  identical,  to  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ry answered  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Snow  said  Brighton  was  not  a success  in  his 
section  of  Yates  County.  It  was  a good  grape  when 
fruit  was  obtained,  but  it  did  not  fertilize. 

Mr.  Hoag  had  a few  rows  of  Brighton  with  Niagara, 
Delaware  and  Rogers  No.  15  (Agawam), and  they  al- 
ways bear  well. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

When  the  report  of  Committee  on  No- 
menclature was  called  for,  Mr.  Barry  re- 
ferred to  the  suggestion  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  regard  to  giving 
short,  simple  names  to  fruit,  etc.  In  the 
next  ten  years  seedling  fruits  would  be 
raised,  and  it  was  important  that  this  so- 
ciety should  lead  in  this  reform. 

Mr.  Hubbard  seconded  the  suggestion,  quoting  as 
cases  requiring  such  simplification,  Woodruff  Red, 
White  Diamond,  Ulster  Prolific,  all  of  which  might 
be  shortened. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Mr.  Atwood,  Geneva,  read  a report  from 
this  committee.  In  reference  to  the  same 
subject  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  written  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  of 
Union  Springs. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

Being  unable  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  being  earnestly  requested  by  Mr.  Barry  to 
prepare  something  on  ornamental  planting,  I offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  taking 
the  liberty  of  expressing  the  great  interest  I feel  in 
the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  society,  in  my  con- 
nection with  it  for  thethirty-six  years  since  its  origin. 

The  society,  and  the  community  at  large  through 
its  influence,  have  made  great  progress  in  ornamental 
planting,  at  the  same  time  a boundless  field  for  im- 
provement lies  open  before  us.  The  refining  influ- 
enceof  ornamental  planting  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  the  attractions  it  offers  to  country  life,  to  young 
people  growing  up  towards  maturity,  are  of  a greater 
value  than  can  be  counted  by  dollars  and  cents. 
Nearly  every  one  appreciates  more  or  less  the  beau- 


tiful appearance  of  a fine  landscape  garden,  but  there 
are  few  of  this  great  class  who  can  spare  the  means 
to  go  into  costly  planting.  We  do  not  expect  anyone 
to  undertake  so  magnificent  a garden  as  Mr.  Hunne- 
well’s  near  Boston,  who  applies  his  expenditures  so 
skillfully  and  economically  that  his  grounds  require 
an  outlay  of  only  fifty  thousand  dollars  a year ; but  if 
the  spirit  of  landscape  gardening  is  infused  into  every 
one  who  owns  but  half  an  acre  of  ground,  constant 
opportunities  will  occur  for  presenting  beautiful 
shrubs  and  brilliant  flowers  even  in  this  circumscribed 
space ; while  the  owner  of  the  large  farm  may  enjoy 
the  shade  of  finely  developed  trees  and  a handsome 
green  lawn  immediately  about  his  residence,  and 
lines  of  timber  screens  more  at  a distance. 

A great  improvement  has  been  made  within  a com- 
paratively brief  period,  in  the  appearance  of  village 
residences  by  the  use  of  the  hand  lawn  mower,  by 
which  a more  perfectly  shaven  green  carpet  is  secured 
at  less  than  one  quarter  the  labor  formerly  required 
in  the  use  of  the  lawn  scythe ; and  this  improvement 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance  in  which  a great  deal 
may  be  accomplished  with  little  expense.  We  shall 
confer  a great  benefit  on  the  community  if  we  can 
point  out  to  our  neighbors  other  modes  of  making 
these  desirable  improvements  at  small  expense.  For 
example,— show  how  grounds  may  be  cheaply  orna- 
mented by  selecting  hardy  and  free  growing  plants 
and  trees  which  will  require  but  little  care  and  labor 
to  keep  them  in  the  finest  condition,  leaving  those 
who  have  large  funds  with  exalted  taste,  to  indulge 
in  such  luxuries  as  orchids  which  sell  for  a hundred 
dollars  a plant. 

It  may  be  well  to  enumerate  a few  of  the  ornaments 
which  are  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  and  kept  with 
little  trouble  year  after  year.  First  of  all,  and  peep- 
ing out  from  under  the  receding  snow  drifts  in  spring, 
is  the  well  known  snowdrop,  which  for  long  years 
will  hold  its  place  and  bloom  annually,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  white,  yellow,  pink  and  purple  crocus, 
and  by  the  brilliant  blue  Siberian  squill,  and  later  by 
the  hyacinth  and  the  early  tulips.  In  addition  to 
these,  and  costing  nothing  but  the  labor  for  collect, 
ing,  are  the  wild  hepatica  in  the  borders  of  woods, 
the  white  blooming  sanguinariaand  the  yellow  bloom- 
ing erythronium,  and  the  wild  trilliums,  phloxes,  the 
blue  pulmonaria,  and  many  other  wild  bloomers. 
The  herbaceous  perennials,  if  properly  selected,  will 
hold  their  places  where  planted  for  many  years,  in- 
cluding such  plants  as  the  paeonia,  panicled  phlox, 
dictamnus,  dicentra,  the  many  species  of  iris,  and  a 
long  list,  of  which  these  are  only  a specimen.  When 
once  established  these  will  hold  their  places  for  years. 
There  are  some  small  shrubs  of  equal  persistence, 
among  which  the  deutzia  gracilis  is  a beautiful  and 
graceful  specimen,  one  mass  of  which  I have  seen 
bearing  thirty  thousand  snow-white,  bell-shaped 
flowers. 

These  small  shrubs,  with  a number  of  the  herba- 
ceous perennials,  although  growing  without  care, 
will  do  better  and  bloom  more  abundantly  in  a culti- 
vated bed,  which  may  be  either  circular  or  elliptical, 
and  which  would  be  good  treatment  for  all  shrubs 
while  they  are  small,  for  a few  years  after  planting. 
Arabesque  beds,  with  fanciful  outlines,  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  low  bloomers  which  exhibit  the  outline,  such  as 
verbenas,  pansies,  snowdrops  and  squills. 

Those  who  indulge  in  window  gardening,  may 
easily  set  out  beds  of  pelargoniums  and  other  bed- 
ding plants  in  addition  to  the  ornamentals  already 
named,  but  there  are  enough  of  the  hardy  plants  to 
give  abundant  employment  and  to  make  a fine  dis- 
play, costing  almost  nothing  but  personal  labor. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  an  ornamental  garden  or 
.•grounds  should  be  laid  out  in  an  elaborate  manner, 
■or  with  costly  mathematical  precision.  If  the  lawn 
was  made  even,  when  first  laid  out,  it  is  easily  kept 
in  the  shape  of  green  velvet ; and  with  this  as  the 
foundation,  occasional  elliptical  and  circular  beds 
will  receive  all  the  ornamental  plants.  Three-fourths 
•or  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  will  be  the  smoothly 
:shaven  lawn,  treated  with  the  lawn  mower  once  a 
week,  while  the  flower  beds  and  the  single  walk  will 
be  easily  kept  in  perfect  order.  I have  seen  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  ornamental  ground  surrounding  a 
residence,  and  about  an  acre  in  extent,  with  a few 
beautiful  flower  beds  cut  in  the  green  turf,  which  re- 
quired less  than  half  the  time  of  the  gardener  who 
had  it  in  charge.  Other  grounds  badly  laid  out  in 
lines,  squares  and  dug  beds,  have  cost  triple  the  labor 
.and  care,  and  even  then  were  not  in  good  order. 

Among  the  larger  shrubs  which  will  grow  freely 
:and  with  little  care  except  in  preserving  in  them  a 
.graceful  and  symmetrical  form,  are  the  Tartarian 
honeysuckle,  the  scarlet  Japan  quince,  the  three  spe- 
cies of  philadelphus,  the  plum-leaved  spiraea,  deutzia 
crenata,  and  two  shrubs  of  rather  recent  introduc- 
tion, the  weigela  of  early  blooming,  and  the  plumed 
hydrangea  in  early  autumn  and  of  magnificent 
growth ; while  a few  climbers  and  trailers  will  be 
quite  in  place  in  the  rougher  and  more  secluded  por- 
tion of  the  larger  grounds.  A select  few  are  some  of 
the  hardiest  species  of  clematis,  the  delicate  akebia, 
"the  hardy  periploca,  the  native  celastrus,  the  rank 
bignonia,  and  the  free-growing  ampelopsis. 

These  scattered  suggestions  are  intended  as  a few 
“brief  hints  on  a subject  which  may  well  occupy  whole 
•columns,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  a few  rules  which 
were  prepared  some  years  ago  for  another  article  on 
increasing  the  attractions  of  home : 

1.  Remember  that  buildings  cost  much,  while  neat- 
ness and  planting  cost  but  little  and  should  not  be 
•omitted. 

2.  Surround  the  dwelling  with  a smooth  lawn, 
graceful  shrubbery  and  blooming  flowers. 

3.  Give  beauty  and  finish,  instead  of  disorder  and 
"waste. 

4.  Secure  pure  air,  with  nothing  to  impart  impure 
•odors. 

5.  Have  dry  walks  about  the  dwelling  and  farm 
buildings — do  not  tread  in  mud. 

6.  Provide  a home  museum  for  the  young  people. 

7.  Assist  the  young  members  of  the  family  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  collecting  objects, 
and  in  sketching  and  drawing. 

8.  And,  as  throwing  a pleasing  and  beautiful  charm 
over  all  the  natural  objects,  cultivate  those  benign 
virtues  which  always  present  kind  and  pleasant  faces 
to  the  occupants  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Barry  supplemented  this  paper  by  expressing 
his  surprise  at  the  neglect  of  wild  flowers,  which 
•could  be  so  easily  and  successfully  transplanted  from 
the  woods.  The  liver  leaf  and  other  anemones  would 
pay  anyone  for  their  trouble.  Some  people  object  to 
ornamental  gardens  because  of  the  expense,  but  this 
need  not  be,  as  the  woods  are  so  easy  of  access  and 
afford  many  of  the  articles  needed.  Mr.  Thomas’ 
idea  is  to  make  the  surroundings  of  home  more  beau- 
tiful. 

Prof.  Saunders  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  the  last 
■speaker  in  reference  to  wild  flowers,  and  mentioned 
several  additional  varieties,  viz.:  blood  root,  the  Jef- 
fersonia  diphylla,  or  twin-leaf ; the  wild  columbine, 
"with  its  graceful  plumes,  which  adds  such  a charm 
to  every  garden.  There  were  also  two  or  three  cul- 
tivated evergreens  that  might  be  mentioned.  The 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever- 
greens in  the  world.  It  grows  well  in  all  parts  of 
Western  Ontario,  as  far  north  as  Ottawa.  There  was 
also  the  Picea  concolor,  which,  if  grown  from  seed 
collected  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  makes 
beautiful  objects  on  the  lawn.  A third  species  of 
evergreen  is  Pinusponderosa,  which  succeeds  in  very 
arid  districts,  and  will  adopt  itself  to  unfavorable 
conditions.  Douglas  Fir,  seed  obtained  from  the 
mountains,  also  does  well  at  Ottawa.  The  speaker 
also  named  one  or  two  deciduous  trees  that  are  red- 
leaved in  the  autumn.  A Japanese  Maple  (AcerGin- 
nala)  is  a small,  shrubby  maple,  which  he  found  hardy 
in  the  Nortn\vest  Territory.  Berberry  Thunbergii, 
leaves  scarlet- red  color  in  the  autumn,  is  a brilliant- 
colored  species  and  especially  desirable  in  small 
grounds,  attracting  general  attention  and  affording 
much  pleasure.  He  would  also  mention  an  Aquilegia 
Burgeriana,  seed  obtained  from  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  large  blue  flowers, 
very  brilliant,  and  flowering  before  any  other  varie- 
ties are  open.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
aquilegias  under  cultivation.  Aquilegia  chrysantha 
is  similarly  useful  for  the  reason  that  it  blooms  after 
the  other  species  and  remains  unmixed. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ORNAMENTALS,  BY 
GEORGE  G.  ATWOOD. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

After  the  orchards  and  vineyards  are  planted  in  the 
country  place,  after  the  village  or  city  house  is  built 
— the  question  of  what  ornamentals  to  use  in  the 
decoration  of  the  surroundings  forces  itself  forward 
for  attention.  As  no  two  places  are  alike  in  location, 
color  or  perspective,  so  there  can  be  no  absolute  rule 
as  to  what  shall  be  planted  for  ornamentation.  This 
condition  of  facts  gives  opportunity  for  the  greatest 
skill  of  the  landscape  architect,  and  his  efforts  attain 
the  highest  results  only  when  good  taste  is  combined 
with  a knowledge  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
and  of  their  future  care  and  growth. 

No  place  is  too  large,  too  rugged,  too  hot,  too  cold, 
too  wet  or  too  dry — and  no  place  is  too  small — to  de- 
velop love  and  genius  in  the  care  of  some  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  flora  of  this  and  other  countries. 
There  are  many  instances  where  immense  tracts  of 
land  are  occupied,  and  their  natural  beauties  brought 
out,  by  a judicious  care  of  what  nature  has  supplied 
in  profusion ; and  others  where  barren  effects  are 
overcome  by  transplanting  from  other  soils  the  spe- 
cies for  desired  results. 

The  ends  of  the  earth  are  searched  to  supply  the 
conservatories  of  wealthy  people  with  rare  plants, 
though  the  chief  merit  of  some  may  be  the  dollars 
paid  for  them.  Contrast  with  this  the  devotion  shown 
in  the  care  of  a single  plant,  the  ecstasy  over  a simple 
blossom  in  the  one-room  home  of  the  tenement ! 

It  was  a move  in  the  right  direction  when  the  study 
of  botany  was  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  the 
“higher  education”  of  the  people  can  only  be  at- 
tained when  botany  is  used  in  a practical  way  and 
when  the  arboretum,  however  small,  shall  lend  its 
assistance,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with,  the  studies 
that  elevate  the  students  to  a greater  love  of  nature, 
and,  by  a greater  knowledge,  develops  the  genius 
which  can  picture  to  us,  in  colors  or  in  words,  the  en- 
nobling influences  of  our  flora  and  incite  to  a care  of 
its  choicest  selections. 

Your  committee  would  call  your  attention  to  an 
unceasing  popular  demand  for  choice  ornamentals, 
and  their  general  planting  will  grow  as  our  region 
increases  in  population,  wealth  and  refinement.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  centuries  behind  the  older  coun- 
tries in  landscape  gardening;  but  let  us  hope  thq 
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rigid  and  exact  methods  of  the  East  may  be  left  to 
themselves,  while  we,  in  a free  country,  may  be  as 
free  to  adopt  designs  as  broad  as  our  territory. 

We  have  five  times  as  many  species  of  native  trees, 
that  grow  over  twenty  feet,  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
so  we  are  not  dependent  on  foreign  lands  for  material 
to  work  with,  though  we  can  and  do  use  their  best 
specimens. 

A list  of  what  there  is  to  plant  would  be  a conden- 
sation of  the  catalogues  of  our  largest  growers  and 
the  columns  of  our  horticultural  journals,  all  of  which 
are  improving  in  descriptions  and  illustrations  from 
year  to  year. 

While  the  world  at  large  is  looking  for  a blue  rose, 
the  rest  of  us  are  finding  things  fully  as  remarkable  ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  only  necessary  for  a new  thing  to 
be  needed  for  it  to  be  found. 

The  following  are  worthy  of  attention  and,  while 
all  are  not  new,  all  are  proving  valuable  as  they  are 
further  tested. 

Ptelia  trifoliata  aurea,  brought  out  three  years 
since  ; has  solid  richest  yellow  foliage,  keeping  same 
color  till  Nov.  1st  or  later.  It  has  a gloss  on  its  fo- 
liage which  brings  out  the  color  very  beautifully.  It 
makes  a big  shrub  or  small  bushy  tree,  of  8 to  15  feet 
in  height,  is  very  easy  to  transplant  and  exceedingly 
desirable  and  useful  to  landscape  gardeners  and  all 
who  have  lawns.  This  is  of  a richer  color,  and  keeps 
its  full  color  later  than  any  other  golden  shrub  yet 
introduced.  It  is  the  best  of  all  the  golden  shrubs. 

Ulmus  sinensis , is  a rare  but  not  new  tree  with 
leaves  about  2^4  inches  long  by  y2  inch  wide,  wedge 
shaped,  with  sharp  teeth,  a hard  glossy  surface  to 
the  very  distinct  foliage,  and  the  curious  and  beauti- 
ful habit  of  all  the  leaves  standing  in  one  plane  on 
the  growing  shoots.  This  pretty  fashion  of  the  fo- 
liage has  much  to  do  with  the  great  attractiveness  of 
this  fine  elm.  There  is  a fine  large  tree  of  this  sort 
in  Central  Park,  New  York,  which  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  expert  judges  of  fine  trees  for  years.  It 
makes  an  exceedingly  twiggy,  thick  topped  tree  and 
grows  with  vigor.  It  succeeds  very  well  grafted  high 
on  English  elm,  for  standards,  or  budded  low  on 
that  stock  for  pyramids. 

Ulmus  Dampieri  aurea. — A fine  tree  with  brilliant 
golden  foliage,  especially  beautiful  in  early  summer 
and  keeps  its  color  till  fall. 

Ulmus  alba  pendula  Morgani. — A seedling  found 
in  the  woods  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  trans- 
planted by  Henry  A.  Morgan,  Esq.  Has  grown  sev- 
eral years,  forming  an  upright  center  and  very  pen- 
dulous side  branches,  of  free,  straight  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  tough  character  of  the  long  drooping 
branches  adds  to  the  beautiful  grace  of  the  trees  and 
commends  it  to  shippers  who  rarely  handle  Camper- 
down  Elm  without  breaking  the  tops.  F oliage  abun- 
dant, color  good,  very  promising. 

Robinia  Pseudacacia  var.  mimostzfolia,  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  large  number  of  varietiesof  this 
native  American  species,  which  havebeen  originated 
in  European  nurseries.  As  the  name  suggests,  its 
foliage  is  made  up  of  a great  number  of  very  small 
leaflets,  much  resembling  the  foliage  of  the  mimosa. 
It  is  well  worth  growing  for  a choice  lawn  tree,  and 
is  now  grown  largely  in  the  European  nurseries. 

Forsythia  intermedia , is,  apparently,  a cross  be- 
tween F.  susp.  and  F.  viridis,  and  is  very  rich  in 
foliage,  with  much  of  the  trailing  habit  of  F.  susp. 
It  ought  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Syringa  Japonica  (Giant  tree  lilac). — Anewspecies 
of  lilac.  The  oldest  specimens  in  this  country  are  in 
Boston,  and  are  now  twelve  years  old  and  over  twen- 
ty feethigh.  Foliage  is  distinct  and  durable.  Blooms 


white,  on  the  erect  growth  and  of  immense  size. 

Syringa  Japonica  argentea. — Is  a form  of  the  above 
well  known  “Tree  Lilac,”  with  foliage  broadly 
marked  with  clear  white,  and  will  be  interesting  to- 
many  as  the  first  “ sport  ” yet  obtained  of  this  superb 
new  species  of  the  lilac  family.  It  originated  from 
seed  in  Shady  Hill  Nurseries,  Cambridge. 

Acer  platanoides  purpurea  (Purple  Norway  ma- 
ple).—Originated  in  Geneva.  Color  distinct  and 
permanent.  Habit  of  growth  like  Norway  maple,  the- 
foliage,  however,  and  leaf  stalks  are  a distinct  red- 
dish purple  color,  holding  permanent  in  midsummer 
and  especially  distinct  in  spring  and  autumn. 

Xanthocera  sorbifolia , is  a newly  introduced  flow- 
ering shrub  growing  to  a height  of  6 to  9 feet.  It  pro- 
duces a long  raceme  of  white  flowers  with  a crimson 
center;  flower  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  shrubs  of  recent  introduction. 

Rhodotypus  kerrioides,  is  a shrub  of  compact 
growth,  with  lively  bright  plicated  foliage,  produces- 
clusters  of  white  flowers,  which  is  followed  by  black,, 
shining  seed  remaining  on  plant  till  new  foliage  ap- 
pears. 

Calypstiostigma  Middendorffia,  has  yellow  flowers,, 
and  is  called  the  yellow  weigela. 

Fagus  purpurea  tricolor , is  a charming  acquisi- 
tion having  foliage  brightly  marked  with  crimson  and 
white  spots.  A remarkable  variety  of  Beech. 

Syringa  villosum , is  the  strongest  grower  among 
lilacs,  producing  leaves  8 inches  in  length,  flowers 
pink  changing  to  pure  white. 

Abies  Nordmaniana  aurea , is  the  only  well  marked 
sport  of  this  noble  fir,  and  promises  to  be  quite  ef- 
fective, with  its  deep  yellow  shadings  on  the  very 
dark  green  of  this  species. 

XEsculus  rubicunda  pendula. — A seedling  from  the 
red  horse  chestnut,  with  a fine  pendulous  habit  and 
good  red  color.  This  should  make  a very  effective 
tree  for  the  lawn. 

Fagus  purpurea  pendula. — This  new  beech  is; 
now  well  proven  to  be  a great  acquisition  to  our 
finest  trees.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  to  make  a straight 
leader  and  to  droop  in  all  the  lateral  branches  de- 
cidedly. Its  color  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  purple 
beech  of  upright  habit. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia  ramulus  coccina.  This  vari- 
ety, like  H.  Otaksa,  belongs  to  the  Hortensia  class  but 
blooms  more  freely  and  flowers  are  brighter  and  with 
larger  trusses  of  flowers.  The  name — red-branched 
— is  given  from  the  fact  that  its  foliage  stems  are  a. 
dark  purplish  color  while  the  flowering  branches  are 
dark  crimson,  shading  toward  the  heads  to  a trans- 
parent red.  The  best  variety  for  culture  in  pots  or 
tubs  and  for  forcing,  retaining,  as  it  does,  its  clear 
bright  rose-color  much  better  than  Otaksa  or  Hor- 
tensia. The  most  reliable  of  all  the  hydrangeas  of 
the  Hortensia  class  and  claimed  by  good  authority  to- 
be  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  hydrangeas  thus  far 
introduced. 

CURRANT  PEST. 

ThereportofErie  County  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Varney,  of  North  Collins,  and  con- 
tained a reference  to  the  ravages  of  the 
currant  borer. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Burson,  Clifton,  asked  what  was  the  best 
method  for  the  extermination  of  the  pest  which  de- 
stroys the  foliage  of  the  currant  ? Could  it  not  be 
destroyed  in  the  winter  by  digging  at  the  roots?’ 
Spraying  was  not  always  a success. 

Prof.  Saunders  said  there  were  three  insects  em- 
braced in  this  problem.  The  borer  is  the  larva  of  a. 
small  moth.  Mr.  Berson’s  remarks  appeared  to  cover 
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two  distinct  species.  One  is  the  larva  of  a moth  and 
the  other  of  a fly— the  latter  the  caterpillar  of  a saw 
fly.  They  pass  the  winter  in  a chrysalis  state  in  the 
ground,  very  often  under  the  bushes,  and  may,  to  a 
limited  extent,  be  destroyed  by  stirring  the  soil  and 
exposing  to  the  air,  and  by  the  application  of  lime  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  depend  on 
this  method,  for  the  reason  that  the  chrysalis  is  so 
encased  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  the  weather, 
or  to  the  action  of  any  substance  applied  to  the  soil. 
Very  early  in  the  spring  the  chrysalis  gives  birth  to  a 
fly,  which  lays  eggs  on  the  ribs  in  rows,  under  the 
leaves.  These  hatch  in  a few  days,  and  the  young 
larvae  soon  destroys  the  foliage.  A little  spraying 
with  Paris  green  and  water,  or  hellebore  and  water, 
will  kill  them.  In  half  an  hour  the  bushes  may  be  en- 
tirely clean,  and  very  little  exertion  is  required. 
These  flies  do  not  all  appear  at  once.  Two  weeks 
later  other  specimens  may  come  from  the  ground, 
and  another  brood  be  hatched.  Watchfulness  is 
needed  to  overtake  these  successive  broods.  If  al- 
lowed to  mature,  the  caterpillars  will  drop  on  the 
ground  under  the  bushes,  construct  their  cocoons 
there  and  show  themselves  later  in  the  season. 

The  second  insect  is  called  the  gooseberry  or  cur- 
rant span  worm,  for  the  reason  that  in  crawling  it 
loops  its  body  as  if  measuring  the  ground.  It  is 
spotted  with  black,  and  is  about  an  inch  long.  It  is 
not  killed  so  easily  with  hellebore  as  with  Paris  green. 
There  is  only  one  brood  of  this  insect  in  the  year. 
The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  parent  moth  and  remain  all 
the  winter  attached  to  the  twigs  of  the  bushes,  hatch- 
ing in  the  spring.  They  are  very  small  and  difficult 
to  determine.  One  dose  of  Paris  green  is  generally 
sufficient. 

The  third  insect,  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Var- 
ney in  his  report,  is  known  as  the  currant  borer.  The 
moth  is  a very  beautiful  little  thing.  It  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  twigs ; when  hatched,  the 
young  larva  eats  its  way  to  the  center  of  the  stem 
and  burrows  up  and  down.  There  is  no  better  plan 
than  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Varney, — to  cut  off 
the  affected  twigs,  which  is  best  done  in  the  winter, 
when  there  is  always  a good  deal  of  pruning  done. 
Where  the  bush  is  badly  affected  hollow  twigs  will 
be  sure  to  be  found.  When  a hollow  twig  is  once 
found,  further  search  for  the  insect  should  be  made 
throughout  the  bushes.  Where  the  Paris  green  mixt- 
ure is  used,  as  previously  referred  to,  it  may  be  in 
the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ordinary  teaspoonful 
to  a patent  pail  full  of  water. 

MONROE  COUNTY  REPORT. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hooker  read  this  report,  which  opened 
with  the  following  remarks  : 

We  are  sorry  to  report  another  unfortunate  year 
for  fruit,  in  the  year  1890.  Frequent  rains  at  the  time 
of  flowering  prevented  the  fertilizing  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  apple,  pear,  plum  atid  cherry  blossoms. 
The  two  last  named  were  a light  crop  from  that  cause, 
quinces  a moderate  crop ; blackberry  crop  remark- 
ably large,  and  other  small  fruits  produced  fairly 
well.  Grapes  an  unusually  large  crop,  Many  varie- 
ties of  apples  and  pears  set  a good  crop  of  fruit,  but 
immediately  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms,  the  scab 
fungus  developed  in  remarkable  abundance  on  the 
leaves  and  young  fruit,  causing  the  fruit  to  drop,  or 
rendering  it  worthless,  and  in  many  cases  nearly  de- 
nuding the  trees  of  foliage,  and  thus  seriously  check - 
]ng  the  growth  and  affecting  the  health  of  the  trees. 
An  examination  at  the  present  time  shows  only  a 
moderate  number  of  fruit  buds  formed  and  probably 
there  will  not  be  a heavy  crop  the  coming  season, 
unless  the  season  proves  unusually  favorable.  It  was 


observed  during  the  past  year,  as  in  previous  years, 
that  the  pollen  from  the  flowers  settling  upon  the 
leaves  and  fruit  provided  just  the  nourishment  suited 
to  the  scab  fungus.  This  was  proven  to  be  the  case 
from  the  fact  that  when  only  part  of  a tree  blossomed, 
upon  that  part  the  fungus  developing  from  the  pollen 
resting  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit  could  be  readily 
seen,  while  the  rest  of  the  tree  was  yet  in  a healthy 
condition.  The  apple  orchards  of  Monroe  County 
have  produced  but  four  good  crops  of  fruit  in  the  last 
ten  years  ; and  as  a result,  orchardists  were  becom- 
ing discouraged,  and  the  planting  of  apple  trees  has 
nearly  ceased.  Such  fruit  as  was  grown  in  the  coun- 
ty last  year  all  brought  high  figures,  and  good  crops 
next  season  may  yield  profitable  returns,  as  the  mar- 
kets are  bare  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  to  a remark- 
able degree.  Good  crops  and  prices  this  year  wilL 
go  far  to  make  up  past  losses. 

Mr.  Barry  asked  Mr.  Hooker  to  make  further  ex- 
planation in  reference  to  the  scab  fungus. 

Mr.  Hooker  said  he  had  had  some  disastrous  ex- 
perience with  it.  Persons  were  apt  to  think  the  de- 
struction of  the  apple  crop  was  owing  to  the  heavy" 
rains  of  last  spring.  It  was  a fact  that  rains  destroyed 
the  blossoms  before  they  were  set,  but  the  laterplums 
set  and  produced  a fair  crop  of  germs.  At  that  criti- 
cal time  the  fungus  appeared.  There  was  a fair  set- 
ting of  apples  of  some  varieties,  but  later  observation 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  foliage  showed  a mould, 
and  dark  spots  were  forming  on  the  apples — the  scab' 
fungus.  Experiments  have  been  made  at  the  sta- 
tions at  Ithaca  and  in  Wisconsin,  to  prevent  or  de- 
stroy this  fungus.  Year  before  last  Prof.  Goft’s  ex- 
periments tended  to  show  that  the  use  of  carbonate  of 
copper  in  connection  with  ammonia  solutions,  was  a 
good  specific,  the  fruit  benefiting  after  seven  appli- 
cations. It  was  a poisonous  article  and  must  be  used, 
with  care.  In  a recent  letter,  Prof.  Goff  stated  that, 
his  experiments  have  since  been  more  extended,  but 
said  that  carbonate  of  copper  used  in  double  strength 
(8  ounces  to  100  gallons  water)  was  found  to  be  pretty 
successful,  although  the  season  was  very  wet.  The 
apples  affected  by  the  fungus  shriveled  up  and  fell, 
and  the  leaves  turned  yellow.  The  leaves  in  many 
cases  were  nearly  all  destroyed,  some  turning  black 
and  falling  off. 

Professor  Bailey  gave  a statement  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  scab  fungus  and  of  its  effects  on  fruit.  He 
thought  that  the  failure  of  the  apple  crop  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  fungus.  While  it  is  not  known 
where  the  fungus  lives  in  winter  the  speaker  believed 
that  it  existed  on  the  twigs  and  dead  leaves,  and  he 
thought  it  likely  that  the  damage  might  be  to  some 
extent  averted  by  spraying  the  trees  in  the  winter 
season.  The  fungus  might  not  appear  to  any  extent 
next  season ; but  it  will  always  be  present.  The 
speaker  was  prepared  to  combat  the  idea  that  arse- 
nites  would  destroy  foliage.  The  experiments  at 
the  station  last  year  proved  this,  but  that  they  were 
scorched  by  the  fungus.  They  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  action  of  arsenites  on  leaves  and  that  of 
the  insects  which  attack  them.  Arsenites  must  be 
weighed  out,  and  when  mixed  must  be  kept  inastate 
of  constant  agitation  while  using.  Coarse  spraying' 
produced  more  injury  than  the  finer.  The  same 
amount  of  poison  applied  through  a coarse  spray  did 
more  damage  than  if  applied  through  a fine  one. 
The  best  plan  to  combat  the  plum  curculio  was  to 
spray,  and  at  the  station  they  expected  the  same  re- 
sults from  spraying  for  curculio  as  for  codling  moth. 
He  thought  the  advent  of  the  arsenical  sprays  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  leaf-eating  and  fruit-eating  insects, 
had  worked  a new  era  in  horticulture. 
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In  reply  to  the  question,  “ What  about  the  apple 
crop  this  year?”  Prof.  Bailey  thought  they  would 
have  a good  crop. 

Mr.  Hooker  explained  that  he  was  not  opposed  to 
spraying,  but  simply  desired  to  go  on  record  as  call- 
ing attention  to  the  danger  of  spraying.  Properly 
done,  spraying  could  be  used  on  the  apple  to  advan- 
tage, but  if  they  could  dispense  with  it  on  the  plum 
he  thought  it  best  to  do  so.  He  quoted  an  experience 
■of  his  own,  where  in  spraying  on  the  plum  he  came 
very  near  losing  the  crop.  He  had  observed  for  a 
number  of  years  that  scab  fungus  developed  on  the 
branches  that  blossomed  and  the  contiguous  foliage, 
which  convinced  him  that  it  developed  there  quicker 
than  any  place  else. 

Prof.  Saunders  stated  that  fruit  was  very  often  se- 
riously injured  by  the  growth  of  the  scab  after  the 
fruit  was  barreled.  That  may  be  prevented  before 
barreling  by  burning  a little  sulphur  in  the  packing- 
room,  the  sulphurous  acid  vapors  permeating  the 
fungus.  He  had  never  found  spraying  to  injure  plum 
trees. 

The  mixture  must  be  agitated  constantly.  If  the 
arsenites  were  used  strong  enough,  of  course  they 
would  injure  the  leaves.  There  is  no  danger  in  using 
one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of  water  on 
the  foliage  of  the  plum,  of  of  the  rose  ; but  he 
would  not  say  so  much  for  London  purple,  it  varies 
so  in  strength.  Carbonate  of  copper,  used  in  its  in- 
soluble form,  gives  the  same  result  as  where  dissolved 
with  ammonia.  Copper  salts  are  not  so  very  poison- 
ous, and  are  not  to  be  classed  with  arsenical  prepa- 
rations. There  was  a distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  use  of  copper  salts  and  arsenical  salts.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  in  using  carbo- 
nate of  copper,  in  proper  proportion,  for  the  destruc- 
1 tion  of  this  scab  fungus.  He  did  not  think  the  fungus 
fed  on  pollen.  Still  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Hooker  seemed  to  point  to  the  conclusions  that  gen- 
'tleman  had  reached. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Fairchild,  representing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  made  the  following 
^points : 

I.  Arsenites  are  injurious  because  of  the  arsenic 
.acid. 

II.  Lime  is  a neutralizer  for  this  acid. 

III.  Chemical  aniline  dye  manufacturers  will  per- 
haps learn  to  use  more  lime,  and  thus  neutralize  the 
arsenic  acid. 

IV.  Carbonate  of  copper  in  suspension  proved  in- 
effectual in  Virginia  with  them  the  past  year,  but 
ammoniacal  solutions  were  very  effective. 

V.  Apple  scab  fungus  and  pear  scab  fungus  are  not 
the  same. 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  REPORT. 

This  report,  prepared  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Babcock,  was 
read  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Clark.  It  stated  that  with  more 
acreage  of  orchards  compared  with  area  than  any 
other  county  in  the  United  States,  this  county  with 
its  great  apple  orchards  had,  during  the  past  year, 
to  buy  apples  even  for  home  consumption  from  the 
west,  something  that  had  never  before  occurred. 
After  the  summer  apples,  not  a barrel  of  merchantable 
fruit  was  harvested.  The  pear  crop  was  unsatisfacto- 
ry, probably  due  to  heavy  rains.  Messrs.  Moody  & 
Sons,  from  22oKeiffer  trees  marketed  63obushel  kegs, 
which  sold  at  an  average  of  three  dollars  per  keg. 
This  was  the  fourth  crop  on  trees  seven  years  grafted. 
Plums  were  only  a partial  crop,  still  this  firm  just 
named  sold  2,000  bushels  of  Lombard  at  three  dollars 
per  bushel,  1,000  bushels  of  Niagara  and  300  of  Reine 
Claude  at  six  dollars  per  bushel.  From  the  Geo.  W. 
Bowen  orchard,  Newfane,  2,200  8-lb.  baskets  of  Lom- 


bard and  Reine  Claude  were  sold  for  $1,000,  and  2,000 
baskets  of  peaches  realizing  $2,500.  This  orchard  is 
located  midway  between  Mountain  Ridge  and  Lake 
Ontario,  on  light  sandy  soil.  The  ground  receives 
garden  culture  to  about  August  1st,  when  cultivation 
ceases  entirely,  and  the  trees  are  grubbed  regularly 
every  spring.  They  were  also  sprayed  with  a solu- 
tion of  Paris  green  and  Babbitt  76  mixture.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  plat  of  peaches  and  plums  receives 
yearly  an  application  of  one  thousand  bushels  of  un- 
leached ashes,  besides  some  stable  manure.  It  does 
not  suffer  from  curled  leaf  or  the  yellows.  Grape 
growing  was  receiving  increased  attention  in  Niagara 
county,  especially  north  of  what  was  known  as  the 
mountain  ridge.  Everything  is  favorable  to  the 
grape,  and  frosts  hold  off  two  to  three  weeks  later 
there  than  in  other  localities.  The  report  empha- 
sized the  value  of  the  Niagara  grape,  which  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Hoag  of  Lockport,  the  original 
vine  of  which  bore  a large  crop  last  year,  and  had 
never  missed  more  than  one  crop,  and  then  on  ac- 
count of  late  spring  frosts.  The  small  fruit  crop  of 
the  county  was  small,  but  high  prices  compensated 
in  part  for  the  failure  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Hoag  wished  to  correct  the  statement  as  to 
the  failure  of  the  original  vine  of  the  Niagara  to  fruit 
last  year.  It  had  never  failed.  He  also  stated  that 
credit  for  introducing  the  Niagara  should  be  equally 
shared  with  Mr.  Clark  and  himself. 

Mr.  Barry  was  glad  to  claim  these  gentlemen,  the 
originators  of  the  Niagara,  as  members  of  the  West- 
ern New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Mr.  Barry  introduced  to  the  society  Mr. 
D.  G.  Fairchild,  from  the  Department  of 
Vegetable  Pathology,  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  who  presented  the  following  paper: 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GRAPE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  grape  vine,  although  perhaps  in  many  ways 
the  most  obedient  of  woody  cultivations,  is  at  the 
same  time  liable  to  numerous  dangerous  diseases. 
While  it  may  be  made  to  assume  almost  any  form 
upon  the  trellises,  it  requires  careful  protection  from 
the  host  of  fungous  enemies  which  beset  almost  every 
cultivated  plant.  There  are  recorded  for  the  United 
States  alone  over  fifty  distinct  species  of  fungi  which 
have  been  found  growing  upon  Vitis  Labrusca,  and 
while  many  of  these  grow  only  upon  the  dead  canes 
or  leaves,  numerous  distinctly  parasitic  forms  are 
found,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal 
with  briefly,  touching  only  those  as  are  of  such  abun- 
dance in  this  locality  as  to  cause  serious  damage ; 
and  first,  that  we  may  better  understand  the  nature 
of  the  thing  spoken  of,  it  will  be  best  to  define  a para- 
sitic fungus.  All  fungi  are  plants  and  not  insects,  and 
differ  from  common  flowering  herbs  in  the  absence 
of  green  leaves,  green  stems,  and  flowers.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  parasitic  and  saprophytic, 
that  is,  growing  upon  living  matter  or  upon  dead 
matter,  and  it  is  in  the  former  of  these  groups  (para- 
sitic), almost  exclusively,  that  the  horticulturist  is 
interested. 

Downy  mildew  (Peronospora  viticola,  B.  & C.) — Per- 
haps the  first  disease  caused  by  one  of  these  parasitic 
fungi,  both  in  abundance  and  productiveness  in  this 
region  is  the  downy  mildew.  -This  disease,  called 
also  grey  rot  in  its  early  stages  upon  the  berry,  and 
brown  rot  in  its  later,  has  been  well  known  both  in 
America  and  Europe  for  many  years  and,  in  fact, 
stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  best  understood  fungous 
diseases  of  cultivated  crops.  The  whole  story  of  its 
life  as  revealed  by  the  microscope  is  in  brief  as  fol- 
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lows:  Into  a region  where  for  years  perhaps  grape 
vines  have  been  grown  luxuriantly  without  a sign  of 
disease  the  winter  wind  blows  from  some  distant're- 
gion  where  the  downy  mildew  is  present  a dried  leaf 
in  which  are  buried  the  spores  or  seeds  of  the  minute 
fungus.  This  leaf  caught  by  the  trellis  is  beaten  to 
the  earth  by  the  spring  rains  and  gradually  decays, 
and  by  the  time  the  young  leaves  of  the  vines  upon 
the  trellis  above  have  begun  to  expand,  it  has  become 
completely  disintegrated  and  has  loosened  from  their 
long  resting  places  the  hosts  of  spores  which  were 
contained.  These  spores  which  are  contained  in 
small  spherical  sacs,  are  blown  by  the  wind  upon  the 
soft  green  surface  of  the  leaves,  where  in  the  warm 
moist  atmosphere  of  spring  they  creep  out  and  swim 
about  in  the  drops  of  moisture  which  collect  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.  After  roaming  about  for  a few 
hours  they  come  to  rest  upon  some  favorable  spot 
and  grow,  sending  out  a minute  rootlet  or  germ 
thread  into  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  much  as  a small  seed 
would  send  its  root  into  the  soil.  When  once  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  leaf,  the  root  (hvpha)  begins  to 
branch  as  a root  of  the  higher  plants  branches,  and 
sends  into  the  cells  of  the  leaf  short  branchlets  or 
suckers  which  absorb  from  these  cells  the  nutrition 
which  had  been  sent  from  the  stem  below  for  the 
. growth  of  the  leaf. 

As  the  growth  of  this  tiny  plant  continues  it  sends 
up  from  its  mycelium  or  root  system  innumerable 
branches  through  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaf 
which  bear  upon  their  branching  tips  countless  thou- 
sands of  shining  white  spores  called  summer  spores 
because  produced  only  in  the  summer  season.  These 
•summer  spores,  which  have  doubtless  been  seen  by 
many  present  upon  examining  the  underside  of  mil- 
dewed leaves,  as  a shining  white  powder,  have  very 
tender  skins  and  are  easily  destroyed,  but  if  allowed 
to  rest  upon  a healthy  leaf  in  a drop  of  water  or  in 
moist  air  grow  at  once  and  form  new  fungous  plants 
which  in  time  kill  the  leaf  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
These  summer  spores  which,  as  just  mentioned,  are 
produced  in  countless  thousands,  are  blown  from 
this  one  leaf  perhaps  in  a single  day  over  the  entire 
wineyard,  infecting  occasional  leaves  upon  almost 
•every  vine.  From  these  newly  infected  leaves  the 
fungus  spreads  until  the  foliage  of  the  vineyard  is 
entirely  destroyed.  This  mode  of  summer  fruiting 
is  continued  by  the  parasite  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  within  the  leaf  are  formed  in  small  sacks  or 
balls  with  tough  leathery  coats  the  hardy  winter 
spores  which  are  capable  of  living  through  the  winter 
and  infecting,  as  before  described,  new  vineyards  the 
following  spring.  Thus  is  completed  the  life  cycle 
•of  this  well  known  fungus,  and  it  may  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  in  a general  way  this  represents  the 
history  of  the  great  majority  of  these  fungi  which  at- 
tack cultivated  plants. 

When  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  habits  of  any 
•obnoxious  plant  we  may  begin  systematic  and  intel- 
ligent efforts  to  eradicate  it,  but  not  until  then.  So 
it  is  not  until  we  fully  understand  every  step  in  the 
life  history  of  a disease  that  we  can  expect  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  it. 

From  a study  of  the  above  outlined  life  history  it 
would  be  evident  to  any  intelligent  observer  that  all 
diseased  leaves  and  berries  should  be  burned  in  the 
Tall  in  order  to  kill  the  winter  spores,  and  it  would 
also  be  evident  that  any  mixture  spread  upon  the 
young  leaves  before  they  have  become  diseased,  if  it 
was  of  such  a nature  that  the  fungus  could  not  grow 
through,  it  would  prevent  the  spread  of  the  trouble 
to  all  leaves  covered  with  such  a mixture.  If  these 
.two  ideas  were  continually  kept  in  mind  in  the  treat- 
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ment,  not  only  of  downy  mildew  but  of  the  majority 
of  fungous  diseases,  the  many  grave  errors  which  are 
constantly  arising  would  be  avoided. 

The  powdery  mildew  (Uncinula  spiralis,  B.  & C.)— 
This  disease  differs  from  the  previous  one  materially 
in  that  it  is  entirely  superficial  in  its  habit  of  growth, 
living  almost  wholly  upon  the  outside  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  grape,  causing  the  dirty  white  coat- 
ings so  well  known  to  all  grape  growers.  From  an 
inspection  last  fall  of  numerous  vineyards  through 
this  section,  the  powdery  mildew  appears  to  be  one 
of  your  most  abundant  pests,  and  except  in  vineyards 
treated  with  the  mixture  of  blue  vitriol  seems  to  ruin 
many  clusters  for  market  purposes.  The  life  history 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  downy  mildew,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  winter  spores,  which  in  the  downy 
mildew  are  formed  within  the  leaf,  are  built  upon  its 
surface  and  can  be  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye  if 
sought  for  late  in  the  fall.  These  winter  spores  which 
are  contained  in  little  covered  basket  like  bodies 
about  the  size  of  a pin  point  are  washed  to  the  ground 
from  the  leaves  while  yet  hanging  to  the  vines  and 
remain  dormant  until  the  following  spring,  when  they 
are  blown  upon  the  leaves  and  germinate,  spreading 
their  threads  over  its  surface  and  clinging  by  small 
suckers  to  its  upper  skin  (epidermis).  Through  these 
small  suckers  which  are  the  only  parts  of  the  fungus 
which  enter  the  grape  leaf,  is  the  sap  drawn  upon 
which  the  fungus  lives  and  without  which  the  leaf 
dies.  After  the  young  parasite  has  gained  a foothold 
upon  the  grape  leaf,  it  begins  immediately  to  send  up 
short  branches  into  the  air  which  form  in  countless 
numbers  the  second  kind  of  spores  (summer  spores) 
which  are  capable,  when  blown  upon  healthy  leaves 
or  berries,  of  infecting  them  and  causing  new  diseased 
spots.  In  the  fall,  again,  after  these  summer  spores 
have  been  produced  for  many  weeks,  the  small  bas- 
kets of  winter  spores  are  formed,  ready  the  next 
spring  to  begin  their  life  cycle  anew. 

Black  rot  [Laestadia  Bidwellii  (Ell.)  V.  & R.]— This 
destructive  disease,  especially  dreaded  by  vine  grow- 
ers of  the  Southern  states  where  the  long  humid 
springs  nourish  the  rapid  growth  of  the  little  para- 
site, is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  slowly  in 
many  vineyards  of  Western  New  York,  and  although 
it  may  be  doubted  if  it  will  ever  prove  so  severe  a 
pest  in  the  colder  latitudes  as  it  has  been  in  the 
South,  its  progress  will  be  watched  with  suspicion. 

The  life  history  of  this  fungus,  which  is  purely  an 
American  one  and  has  probably  lived  for  many  years 
previous  to  its  discovery  in  the  vineyards  upon  the 
wild  grape  vines  of  the  United  States,  differs  some, 
what  from  that  of  the  downy  mildew.  The  winter 
spores,  which  in  the  case  of  the  mildew  are  formed 
in  the  leaves,  are  contained  in  the  black  rot  in  little 
cavities  or  pustules  in  the  black  shriveled  remains  of 
the  berries,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
These  dried  up  berries  which  are  generally  allowed 
to  drop  to  the  ground  since  unfit  for  use.  through  the 
months  of  winter  conceal  thousands  of  minute  sacks 
within  each  of  which  are  a number  of  hybernating 
or  resting  spores,  only  awaiting  the  copious  rains  of 
spring  to  be  loosened  from  the  rotten  mass  of  grape 
tissue  and  blown  upon  the  green  foliage  which  has 
made  its  appearance.  When  once  upon  the  leaf,  the 
spores  grow  and  produce  small  round  or  oval  brown 
spots  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. In  these  spots  are  little  pustules  or  pimples 
which  exude  in  jelly-like  masses  myriads  of  little 
round  spores  which  are  washed  down  the  stems  or 
drip  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf  upon  the  young  grape 
clusters  beneath.  When  these  spores,  washed  down 
thus,  have  gained  a favorable  resting  place  upon  the 
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berries  they  grow  and  send  their  threads  into  the  soft 
pulp  of  the  berry,  causing  it  to  turn  brown,  then 
black,  and  later  to  become  covered  with  pustules, 
like  those  upon  the  leaves,  which  exude  the  spores 
in  masses  in  a similar  way  Sometimes  only  a part 
of  a cluster  is  attacked,  but  on  account  of  the  multi- 
tude of  spores  formed  in  the  berries,  as  just  stated, 
more  often  whole  clusters  are  diseased.  These  dis- 
eased clusters  which  fall  to  the  ground  have  formed 
within  them  later  the  winter  spores,  ready  the  com- 
ing spring  to  spread  the  trouble  again. 

Glceosporium  of  the  grape  (Glceosporium  fructi- 
genum). — Closely  related  to  the  black  rot  in  general 
appearance  and  often  no  doubt  confounded  with  it, 
is  a peculiar  disease  which,  until  the  last  year,  has 
received  practically  no  attention  from  mycologists. 
The  fungus  causing  this  disease  which  attacks  the 
berries  when  they  have  begun  to  ripen  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  black  rot,  while  they  are  still  not  more 
than  one  half  grown,  causes  the  berries  to  soften  and 
turn  a dark  shiny  color  often  showing  reddish  pim- 
ples upon  the  surface.  The  tiny  plant  which  causes 
the  trouble  is  peculiar  in  finding  a second  home  in 
the  well  known  bitter  rot  spots  of  the  apple,  and  if 
one  of  the  apples  with  the  characteristic  large  black 
rotten  spot  upon  it  were  thrown  into  the  vineyard  or 
placed  upon  the  post  of  one  of  the  trellises,  one  might 
expect  to  find  in  the  course  of  a few  days  signs  of 
this  disease  upon  the  grape  clusters.  Unlike  any 
other  of  the  diseases  of  the  grape,  this  one  will  be 
likely  to  spread  after  the  grapes  are  crated  and  await 
the  attention  of  the  packers.  One  diseased  berry  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  being  able  to  infect  a 
whole  crate  and  render  it  unfit  for  market.  The  life 
history  of  the  fungus  is,  so  far  as  known,  a short  one. 
The  young  rootlets,  or  more  properly  fungous  threads, 
penetrate  the  soft  grape  pulp  and  after  living  within 
the  delicate  substance  for  about  seven  days  form 
spore  pustules  under  the  skin  which  finally  break 
open  and  allow  myriads  of  minute  pink  spores  to 
escape,  which  when  washed  upon  healthy  berries) 
grow  and  produce  similar  diseased  spots  and  similar 
pustules.  This  new  disease,  unless  guarded  against, 
may  prove  to  the  Northern  states  what  the  black  rot 
has  been  to  the  Southern,  and  demands  attention 
from  all  grape  growers. 

The  Authracuose , which  has  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  been  bitterly  complained  of,  is  not,  so  far  as 
seen,  in  this  section  nearly  so  destructive  as  other 
diseases,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  has  proved  a diffi- 
cult one  to  deal  with  should  be  looked  after  with 
scrutiny.  In  nature  it  is  very  like  the  glceosporium 
disease  just  mentioned,  only  inhabiting  both  stems, 
leaves  and  fruit,  causing  large  irregular  dark  patches 
sunken  beneath  the  surface  and  often  containing 
greyish  white  centers.  The  fungus  which  is  a very 
low  form  is  propagated  from  plant  to  plant  by  spores 
which  are  blown  by  the  wind  and  require  moisture 
in  order  to  germinate.  No  winter  stage  has,  as  yet, 
been  discovered  for  this  fungus. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  FUNGOUS  GROWTHS. 

After  this  somewhat  hasty  outline  of  the  nature  of 
these  low  forms  of  life  as  causes  of  grape  diseases  let 
us  look  at  what  has  been  done  and  may  be  done  in 
the  prevention  of  these  pests  which  when  unknown 
seem  so  mysterious  and  threatening.  An  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  these  plants  are  and  how  they 
live  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  the  treatment 
of  them. 

At  the  outset  let  it  be  understood  as  a fact  now  ac- 
knowledged by  all  students  of  these  fungous  diseases, 
that  after  the  fungus  has  once  gained  an  entrance  to 
the  inside  of  the  plant  any  amount  of  manuring  or 


cultivating  cannot  prevent  the  portion  diseased  front 
being  lost.  These  diseases  are  similar  to  cancers- 
upon  animals,  and  not  to  fevers  or  such  maladies  a& 
affect  the  whole  blood  system.  Since  one  can  take 
upon  the  point  of  a needle  a few  spores  from  a dis- 
eased leaf  and  put  them  upon  a healthy  leaf  which, 
has  no  connection  with  the  plant,  place  it  under  a 
tumbler  for  a few  days  with  the  stem  in  water  to  pre- 
vent it  from  wilting,  and  secure  the  characteristic 
spots  of  the  same  disease,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
trouble  is  merely  a local  one  and  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  sap  circulation,  and  when  added  to 
this  fact  is  the  one  also  equally  well  known  that  leaves 
and  branches  absolutely  protected  by  paper  sacks  or 
bell  jars  do  not  suffer  from  these  diseases,  is  there, 
room  left  for  a single  doubt? 

THE  TREATMENT. 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  treatments  must, 
be  altogether  preventive— the  invariable  answer  to- 
the  often  asked  question  “ what  is  the  cure  for  this  or 
that  disease,”  is,  “ there  is  none,  only  a preventive.” 
For  downy  mildew  (which  term  may  be  used  for 
both  brown  rot  and  grey  rot),  authracuose,  black  rot, 
powdery  mildew  and  the  grape  glceosporium,  the 
following  methods  of  treatment  cannot  fail  to  bring 
favorable  results. 

I.  In  the  fall  at  pruning  time  remove  from  the  vine- 
yard every  vestige  of  diseased  canes,  leaves  or  dessi- 
cated  berries  and  either  burn  them,  which  is  prefer- 
able, or  bury  them  deeply  in  the  earth.  By  all  means, 
avoid  leaving  them  exposed  where  the  wind  can 
scatter  the  leaves  back  towards  the  vineyard,  and  do 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  incorporate  the  debris 
with  the  compost  which  is  to  be  used  upon  the  vine- 
yard in  the  winter  or  spring. 

II.  Spray  the  vines  thoroughly,  by  means  of  any  of 
the  well  knownn  force  pumps,  with  one  of  the  copper 
mixtures. 

From  past  experience  the  solution  of  copper  car- 
bonate in  ammonia  water  is  to  be  highly  recommend- 
ed as  being  effective  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
economical  of  all  the  copper  mixtures. 

The  prescribed  formula  has  hitherto  been  3 ounces 
of  the  carbonate  dissolved  in  one  quart  ol  20  per  cent* 
ammonia  water  and  diluted  with  22  gallons  of  water,, 
but  a better  one,  as  later  investigations  have  proved,, 
would  be  to  dissolve  5 ounces  of  copper  carbonate  in 
three  pints  of  the  strongest  water  of  ammonia,  26  per 
cent.,  and  dilute  with  50  gallons  of  water,  since  the 
26  per  cent,  contains  proportionately  more  ammonia 
gas  than  the  20  per  cent,  per  dollar  worth. 

The  practice  of  buying  all  chemicals  from  whole- 
sale houses  has  no  doubt  suggested  itself  as  a most 
economical  one,  since  no  loss  is  incurred  from  keep- 
ing copper  carbonate  or  ammonia  from  one  year  to. 
the  next. 

As  several  chemical  firms  have  shown  a disposition! 
to  take  hold  of  the  matter  of  manufacturing  a more 
convenient  fungicide,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  an- 
other season  ten  pound  cans  of  a mixture  equivalent 
to  the  ammoniacal  solution  will  be  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  reasonable  prices. 

To  many,  no  doubt,  these  formulae  are  familiar  and 
have  probably  received  various  modifications,  but 
the  percentage  of  copper,  which  is  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  solution,  is  doubtless  near  the  mininum 
quantity  for  safety.  A lessening  of  this  per  gallon  of 
water  will  endanger  the  vines  to  the  attacks  of  the: 
various  diseases. 

For  the  Southern  states  where  the  black  rot  rav- 
ages the  vineyards  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entire 
crop  is  often  lost,  six  and  even  eight  sprayings  are 
none  too  many  to  keep  back  the  poweriul  parasite ; 
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Ibut  in  these  cooler  latitudes  where  this  fungus  does 
■not  seem  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  and  where  the 
•downy  mildew,  powdery  mildew  and  anthracnose  are 
the  worst  pests,  four  sprayings,  if  thoroughly  done, 
may  suffice.  However,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
laid  down  in  regard  to  the  matter,  for  the  abundance 
of  the  parasite  and  frequency  and  copiousness  of  the 
rains  must  modify  the  applications.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  vines  should  be  kept  covered  with  the 
mixture,  as  only  those  parts  which  are  covered  with 
a coating  of  copper  carbonate  are  protected  from  the 
parasite.  As  regards  the  time  of  application  of  the 
solution,  the  necessity  of  early  spraying  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged.  Make  the  first  application  at 
least  one  week  or  ten  days  before  the  young  buds 
have  fully  burst  their  winter  coats,  just  as  the  red 
tips  of  the  first  leaves  are  beginning  to  show.  If  this 
precaution  is  taken  the  tender  leaves,  as  they  unfold 
slowly,  have  already  upon  them  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  solution  and  are  shielded,  from  birth  as 
it  were,  from  the  attacks  of  the  parasite,  whose  win- 
ter rest  has  been  so  timed  that  it  is  actively  at  work 
from  the  first  swelling  of  the  buds. 

The  second  spraying  may  be  postponed  until  after 
the  leaves  are  about  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  in 
•diameter,  but  not  later,  as  a day’s  growth  of  the  fun- 
gus upon  a few  tender  leaves  at  this  period  will  cause 
great  trouble  subsequently,  acting  as  seed  beds  for 
the  propagation  of  the  trouble.  Later,  when  the 
fiowers  have  fully  opened  and  the  insects  are  busy 
about  the  clusters,  the  third  spraying  may  be  done 
without  fear  of  injury  to  the  blooms  which  have  been 
fertilized  before  the  caps  have  dropped  off,  and  ten 
■days  or  two  weeks  later  when  the  fruit  has  attained 
the  size  of  garden  peas,  the  fourth  application  may 
be  made.  A fifth  may  be  held  in  reserve  in  case  the 
disease  gains  a foothold  upon  the  vines. 

If  the  above  general  outline  of  treatment  is  fol- 
lowed, modified  in  non-essentials  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  season  and  locality,  immunity 
from  downy  mildew,  also  called  brown  rot  and  grey 
rot,  powdery  mildew,  black  rot  andtheglceosporium, 
'which  was  mentioned  as  causing  also  the  bitter  rot 
of  the  apple,  can  be  almost  positively  insured.  As 
regards  the  anthracnose,  which  is  in  some  sections 
the  most  serious  pest,  so  many  conflicting  reports 
Lave  come  in  that  we  are  loth  to  promise  such  signal 
success  but  hope,  in  the  near  future,  to  prove  this 
parasite  as  easily  subject  to  the  copper  mixtures  as 
those  mentioned.  Numerous  other  mixtures  have 
“been  used  against  it,  but  as  yet  not  sufficient  accu- 
rate data  is  collected  to  warrant  positive  statements 
in  regard  to  it.  The  destruction,  by  fire,  of  all  dis- 
eased parts,  however,  is  sure  to  bring  most  beneficial 
results  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  plant  disease. 

THE  NEW  DISEASE  (ROUGEOT). 

About  the  first  of  September,  1890,  complaints 
reached  the  Department  from  numerous  localities 
through  Western  New  York,  of  a disease  which  was 
threatening  the  new  and  promising  industry  of  grape 
growing  in  that  region.  Specimens  were  received 
from  various  parties  and,  although  carefully  exam- 
ined, revealed  no  signs  of  any  parasite  active  upon 
them.  Accordingly,  although  so  late  in  the  season 
that  many  of  the  vineyards  had  been  touched  by  the 
frost,  an  examination  was  made  of  numerous  vine- 
yards in  different  localities  through  the  infected  re- 
gion and  notes  taken  of  the  varying  conditions  under 
which  the  disease  appeared.  From  a study  of  the 
trouble  in  October  the  following  diagnosis  may  be 
made : The  leaves  first  show  the  disease,  manifesting 
at  the  outset  irregular  somewhat  star-like  red  blotches 
between  the  veins  which  gradually  enlarge,  run  to- 


gether, at  the  same  time  becoming  browner  until 
finally  they  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  main  veins 
with  a deep  red-brown  tissue,  giving  to  the  leaf  a 
pronouncedly  striped  appearance.  This  striped  look 
is  quite  characteristic  and  may  often  be  noticed  for 
several  rods.  Upon  those  vines  diseased,  the  berries 
are  of  a decidedly  insipid  flavor,  often  intensely  sour 
and  drop  from  their  stems,  in  the  later  stages,  on 
the  slightest  touch.  Badly  diseased  vines  may  often 
be  distinguished  by  the  layer  of  shriveled  berries 
covering  the  earth  beneath  them. 

The  trouble  is  not  entirely  confined  tq  cold,  heavy 
soils,  although  seemingly  worse  upon  such  land,  nor 
is  it  connected,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  with 
the  use  or  absence  of  any  fertilizers.  The  shade, 
which  is  afforded  by  foliage  trees  and  houses,  al- 
though in  one  or  two  cases  seeming  to  afford  pro- 
tection, cannot  be  surely  connected  with  it.  Exam- 
inations of  the  roots  of  many  diseased  and  healthy 
plants,  while  revealing  the  fact  that  the  young  fibrils 
had  almost  entirely  rotted  away  in  case  of  the  dis- 
eased, and  were  only  partially  decayed  upon  the 
healthy,  have  shown  no  parasite  of  a nature  ade- 
quate to  cause  the  injury. 

In  some  respects  the  disease  resembles  that  which 
lately  appeared  in  California  and  threatened  the 
grape  interest  of  that  state,  and  until  one  or  both  are 
more  fully  worked  out,  must  stand  in  the  same  gen- 
eral category. 

Comparing  it  with  the  description  of  the  French 
malady  known  as  Rougeot , it  is  found  to  possess 
many  points  of  resemblance  and  as  such,  noticed  in 
the  Southern  Atlantic  states,  was  probably  consid- 
ered by  the  eminent  French  viticulturist,  Viala,  in 
his  journey  through  the  United  States.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  this  viticulturist,  rougeot  follows  as  a con- 
comitant a sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature  in 
midsummer  when  the  vines,  loaded  with  fruit,  are  in 
full  growth  and  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  upon 
heavy  ill-drained  soils  than  upon  light  well  drained 
land.  Both  Viala  and  Foex  consider  it  nearly  related 
to  appoplexie  and  recommend  as  the  surest  preven- 
tive from  its  attacks  thorough  underdraining.  If  the 
wood  has  failed  to  mature,  and  enough  bearing  wood 
cannot  be  secured  to  furnish  good  healthy  canes,  the 
wisest  plan  will  be  to  prune  close  to  the  ground  and 
raise  an  entirely  new  growth. 

Although  considerable  time  and  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  class  of  diseases  to  which  this  new 
disease  properly  belongs,  the  prime  cause,  whether 
of  a bacterial  nature  or  physiological,  is  not  positive- 
ly known,  and  until  a longer  time  for  experimental 
research  is  afforded,  the  trouble  must  remain  only 
partially  explained.  Whether  or  not  the  malady  will 
appear  again  through  the  vineyards  of  this  section 
next  year  it  will  be  impossible  to  predict,  but  should 
it  make  its  appearance  the  opportunity  cannot  be 
lost  of  studying  it  in  all  its  characteristics  and  find- 
ing a specific  remedy. 

Mr.  McMillan  asked  the  speaker  if  downy  mildew 
ever  attacked  the  fruit  and  not  the  foliage? 

* Mr.  Fairchild — “You  might  find  it  on  a cluster  of 
fruit  and  not  on  the  leaves  above,  but  in  the  whole 
vineyard  you  would  find  it  somewhere  on  the  leaf. 
It  does  not  appear  on  the  berries  when  appearing  on 
the  foliage.” 

Replying  to  other  questions,  the  speaker  said  : It 
is  not  the  same  mildew  as  is  found  on  the  gooseberry, 
but  is  nearly  related  and  so  nearly  like  it  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  tell  it.  The  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion can  be  used  as  a remedy  in  both  cases.  In  the 
case  of  the  downy  mildew  the  application  should 
reach  all  portions  of  the  leaf.  This  solution  will 
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never  hurt  the  foliage  when  properly  prepared.  If 
you  make  a solution  of  copper  sulphate,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  six  pounds  to  twenty-two  gallons,  and 
spread  on  the  leaves,  you  will  lose  the  leaves.  The 
acids  are  extremely  injurious  to  foliage  and  must  be 
neutralized. 

Being  asked  in  reference  to  the  use  of  lime  in  mixt- 
ures, Mr.  Fairchild  said : Lime  is  put  in  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  because  unless  neutralized,  you  lose  the 
leaf.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  questioner  in 
getting  lime  through  his  pump  might  have  arisen 
from  having  too  much,  or  it  might  have  been  left  too 
long  and  settled,  thus  clogging  the  pump.  The  Bor- 
deaux mixture  will  do  this.  The  Vermorel  nozzle  is 
the  only  one  that  will  throw  a Bordeaux  spray.  The 
experiments  show  that  the  ammoniacal  solution  is 
effective  in  the  pear  and  leaf  blight.  Two  or  three 
sprayings  are  sufficient  in  an  ordinary  season.  For 
leaf  blight  it  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
well  formed.  The  apple  scab  fungus  has  been  well 
controlled  by  the  ammoniacal  solution,  without  dam- 
age to  fruit. 

Replying  to  questions  concerning  how  best  to  ob- 
tain the  material,  Mr.  G.  C.  Snow  stated  that  he  had 
his  carbonate  of  copper  prepared  by  the  druggist  in 
his  town  without  any  difficulty. 

Prof.  Saunders  said  that  any  man  who  knew 
enough  to  make  a cup  of  tea  could  easily  prepare 
the  mixture. 

In  answer  to  other  questions  Mr.  Fairchild  said 
there  was  no  remedy  for  twig  blight  except  to  cut  off 
and  burn.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  being 
particular  not  to  leave  any  of  the  affected  twigs  ly- 
ing around  on  the  ground.  He  should  not  think 
plowing  under  a reliable  experiment,  because  there 
was  a possibility  that  spores  might  live  more  than 
one  year,  and  hence  the  practice  of  plowing  under 
might  prove  dangerous. 

Prof.  Saunders  paid  Mr.  Fairchild  a very  high 
compliment  for  his  paper,  and  moved  a vote  of 
thanks. 

Prof.  Bailey  seconded,  remarking  that  the  paper 
had  given  them  some  indication  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  was  doing.  He 
did  not  think  the  people  appreciated  the  work  that 
was  being  done.  The  paper  was  a specimen  of  only 
one  branch  of  the  department,  and  there  were  other 
branches  equally  as  energetic,  the  work  of  which 
was  of  direct  value  to  farmers  of  every  kind.  The 
character  of  the  work  was  known  all  the  world  over, 
the  men  engaged  being  specialists  and  to  be  fully 
relied  upon,  the  results  of  whose  work  were  simply 
astonishing.  After  listening  to  the  able  paper  of  Mr. 
Fairchild,  he  thought  they  would  be  more  inclined 
to  support  the  department. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  he  had  heard  a Hudson  River  vine- 
yardist  say  that  he  had  realized  $4,000  from  his  vine- 
yard that  he  would  not  have  had  but  for  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Barry  feared  they  were  all  slow  to  appreciate  , 
what  was  being  done  in  these  educational  institu- 
tions. It  often  happened  that  they  found  fault  with 
the  theories  and  teachings  of  these  institutions,  but 
when  they  learned  of  the  experiments  being  practi- 
cally carried  out,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  they 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  experiment  stations 
were  doing  good  for  this  great  country.  It  meant 
good  not  alone  for  the  fruit  grower,  but  for  everyone 
in  the  land.  They  must,  therefore,  encourage  these 
institutions  more. 

The  vote  of  thanks  being  called  for  was  heartily 
adopted. 


PRAIRIE  GARDEN  NOTES. 

It  is  common  in  these  prairie  countries 
to  hear  women,  who  in  all  new  settlements 
must  perforce  be  the  gardeners,  say : 
“ Back  east  you  have  only  to  stick  a thing- 
in  the  ground  and  it  will  grow,  but  here 
nothing  grows.”  Twenty  years  ago  I 
heard  the  same  complaint  from  men  con- 
cerning orchards,  yet  now  Kansas  ranks 
high  as  a fruit  state  and  new  varieties 
originated  here  are  catalogued  and  praised 
by  eastern  pomologists. 

This  article  will  give  the  experience  of 
one  who  has  found  at  least  a measure  of 
success.  Our  first  orchard  was  burned) 
up  in  a fierce  prairie  fire,  which  was  par- 
ticularly discouraging  as  it  had  just  begun 
to  bear,  but  the  second,  planted  nearer  tcv 
the  house  some  twelve  years  ago,  has  been 
bearing  well  for  five  years,  and  gave  us 
some  fruit  before  that.  As  with  the  or- 
chard so  with  the  garden,  labor  and  study 
bring  their  own  reward. 

What,  then,  are  the  difficulties  which 
discourage  the  gardener  in  prairie  settle- 
ments of  the  west?  Simply  expressed  it 
is  all  in  the  openness  of  the  situation- 
The  early  settler  took  up  all  the  land 
along  the  creek  bottoms,  and  for  the  later 
comer  the  garden  spot  surrounding  the 
“ little  sod  shanty  on  the  claim”  stands 
open  to  the  fierce  sun  of  summer  and  the 
far  worse  drying  winds,  beginning  early 
in  the  season,  to  the  winter,  bare  of  snow- 
most  of  the  time,  and  a thermometer  rang- 
ing from  98  above  to  30  below  zero,  and 
performing  surprising  gymnastic  feats  in 
its  travels. 

Fenceless  also  this  garden  is  save  some- 
times for  a wire  or  two  stretched  on  far 
distanced  posts,  which  serves  only  to  keep 
out  larger  animals,  leaving  it  open  to  the 
no  less  damaging  small  fry,  chief  of  which 
is  woman’s  bugbear,  the  omnipresent  hog; 
open  too,  alas,  to  the  unmanageable  ani- 
mal on  two  legs,  which  Mr.  Vick,  Sen., 
long  ago  pictured  in  his  catalogue  with 
hoe  on  shoulder  and  one  foot  in  the  flower 
bed,  taking,  presumably,  a short  cut  to 
the  field.  That  this  animal  is  still  kept 
on  western  farms  is,  I find,  a fact,  for  I 
read  recently  in  a home  paper  a descrip- 
tion of  that  picture  from  a woman  who 
added  “that  is  my  husband  exactly.” 
The  inference  is  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  a fence  and  it  is  about  correct. 
Let  village  improvement  societies  tear 
down  their  fences  if  they  will,  they  would 
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improve  on  their  improvements  if  they 
would  load  up  their  fence  material  and 
ship  it  to  the  literally  (\e-fence-\zss  prai- 
ries. 

Now,  how  shall  a woman  who  has  little 
money,  strength  or  time,  proceed  to  gar- 
den against  all  these  difficulties?  In  my 
own  case  the  fence  had  to  wait,  but  I had 
a chance  to  get  slips  in  quantity  and  some 
rooted  plants  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar, 
(and  here  let  me  speak  a good  word  for 
this  tree,  despised  as  I find  it  is  by  some,) 
they  were  easily  within  a woman’s  hand- 
ling and  grow  readily  from  slips,  and  I 
planted  them  thickly  on  the  south  and 
west,  on  the  east  were  three  or  four  rows 
of  seedling  peaches,  and  in  two  years  I 
had  a very  fair  windbreak  ; the  habit  of 
growth  of  both  peach  and  poplar  break- 
ingthe  force  of  the  wind  near  the  ground; 
the  break  was  not  needed  on  the  east  so 
much,  but  was  never  objectionable  even 
there;  but  those  who  can  have  a site  with 
eastern  or  northern  slope  should  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  will  find  gardening 
less  difficult  than  with  slope  to  west  or 
south  ; in  any  case  I should  want  a south- 
ern windbreak  and  especially  southwest- 
ern. Failing  the  peaches  and  poplars, 
seed  of  native  trees,  preferably  box  elder, 
maple  and  ash,  are  easily  obtained  in  the 
timber  adjoining  streams,  are  rapid  in 
growth  and  if  thickly  sown  will  take  the 
place  of  a fence.  Unless  protected  in 
some  way  it  is  useless  to  plant  seeds  of 
small  plants  in  the  open,  they  may  come 
up  in  a night  and  an  hour’s  wind  so  whip 
the  little  plants  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  you  might  think  the  seeds  did  not 
germinate  and  blame  the  seedsman. 

I have  always  started  my  seeds  in  abed 
lying  along  the  east  side  of  the  house, 
boarded  up  higher  than  the  earth  and 
covered  also  by  boards  during  wind,  leav- 
ing a space  on  the  lee  side  for  air  and 
light.  Those  which  must  be  planted  in 
open  ground  should  be  watched,  and 
when  whipped  by  wind  have  the  earth 
drawn  up  closely  around  them  by  a hoe 
until  they  become  stocky  enough  to  with- 
stand it.  After  a year  or  two  experience 
in  picking  up  pea  vines,  driven  into  the 
mud  by  heavy  rain  and  wind,  to  gather 
my  peas,  I decided  that  hereafter  they 
should  be  brushed.  There  was  plenty  of 
peach  brush  at  hand  and  I tried  it.  I 
think  I get  more  peas  even  from  dwarfs 
by  giving  support,  but  every  year  I have 


to  personally  superintend  the  cutting  and 
setting  of  that  brush.  Cut  too  long  and 
weak,  or  too  top-heavy,  or  not  firmly  set,, 
when  loaded  with  its  vines  it  is  easily 
blown  over  by  the  wind  which  accompa- 
nies or  follows  our  rains.  I set  my  brush 
before  planting  the  peas,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  made  for  them  ; cut  stout  sticks*, 
leaving  only  just  enough  twigs  for  the 
tendrils  of  the  pea  to  catch  on,  set  down 
firm  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  sow  the 
peas  and  hoe  the  earth  well  over  and  the 
sticks  are  firmly  held.  Rows  of  peas  well 
brushed  in  this  way  can  be  used  to  shelter 
early  small  plants,  and  if  the  garden  is 
late  corn  may  answer  the  same  purpose. 
But  seed  planting  in  this  latitude,  38-40, 
should  not  be  delayed  till  the  sun  gets 
hot,  I would  rather  risk  slight  frost  than 
the  hot  sun  on  young  seedlings.  My  best 
success  has  always  been  obtained  by  early- 
planting  of  anything  but  the  tropical  seeds 
and  plants ; our  seasons  give  us  about 
two  weeks  of  time  in  advance  of  that  spec- 
ified in  eastern  catalogues. 

Small  fruit,  save  perhaps  the  grape  and; 
strawberry,  need  protection  from  south- 
ern wind  and  sun.  The  bark  of  early 
Richmond  trees,  and  some  other  cherries, 
splits  badly  on  the  side  exposed  to  it;  the 
currant  will  not  live  in  it  at  all,  and  few 
of  our  flowering  shrubs  are  uninjured  by 
it.  The  syringa  (philadelphus)  loses  its 
leaves  and  blossoms,  and  the  early  tender 
leaves  of  the  lilac  suffer,  though  the  flower 
escapes. 

Melons,  squashes  and  the  like,  need  not 
occupy  space  in  the  garden,  they  will  do 
their  best  when  planted  on  new  broken 
land.  Take  a pointed  stick  and  make 
holes  in  the  upturned  face  of  the  sod,, 
drop  in  the  seed  and  firm  it  down  with 
the  foot  and  the  work  is  done  till  gather- 
ing time.  It  is  rarely  any  insect,  save  the 
small  boy,  molests  them  on  new  ground. 

The  prairie  settler  who  longs  for  the 
garden  pets  of  the  old  home  must  exer- 
cise patience ; few  of  the  older  States  or 
countries  have  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  prairie  ; the  tempering  winds  of  the 
ocean  do  not  reach  us,  instead  we  have 
winds  from  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
sandy  country  overlooked  by  hot  suns, 
daily  and  yearly  modified  and  softened ; 
every  settler  who  plants  a few  trees  help- 
ing on  the  good  work,  and  seldom  we 
who  came  here  twenty  years  ago  find 
anything  we  want  to  grow  for  which  a 
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suitable  location  can  not  be  found ; some 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a plant 
should  be  had,  and  may  easily  be  gained 
by  studying  nothing  more  than  a cata- 
logue, then  give  each  the  nearest  you 
have  to  their  native  habitat. 

Many  hardy  flowering  plants,  such  as 
hollyhock  and  campanula,  if  planted 
where  our  warm  sun  has  full  power  on 
them,  say  on  the  south  side  of  a fence, 
will  leaf  out  in  midwinter  only  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  later  cold  weather.  The  way 
to  have  such  plants  thrive  is  to  grow  them 
where  they  will  not  get  much  sun  after 
early  morning.  The  north  side  of  a fence 
is  best. 

Cover  the  strawberries  and  tulip  beds 
or  other  plants  exposed  to  the  sun  with 
leaves,  hay  or  some  such  material,  but  do 
not  put  it  on  until  after  frost  and  avoid 
covering  the  crown  or  heart  of  the  plant 
heavily.  Many  of  these  live  in  severer 
climates  when  covered  with  snow,  but 
this  we  cannot  count  on,  so  the  leafy  cov- 
ering must  take  its  place. 

Silexia  English. 


PRIZE  VIEWS  OF  BAD  ROADS. 

The  League  of  American  Wheelman 
offers  three  prizes  of  $50,  $30  and  $ 20  for 
collections  of  photographs,  of  not  less 
than  three  each,  showing  bad  roads  and 
the  difficulties  that  teamsters  and  farmers 
have  to  meet  in  connection  with  such 
roads.  Photographs  must  be  submitted 
on  or  before  May  1,  1891,  at  which  time 
competition  closes.  Full  information  on 
the  subject  will  be  furnished  on  applica- 
tion to  Isaac  B.  Potter,  278  Potter  Build- 
ing, New  York,  or  Charles  L.  Burdett, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

HORTICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Eight  pages  have  been  added  to  this 
month’s  Magazine  to  give  room  for  a 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  were  full  of  interest  and 
importance  to  fruit  growers  and  to  all 
who  intend  to  plant  or  cultivate  fruit  trees 
even  in  a small  way.  There  is  much  in 
it,  also,  to  interest  amateurs  with  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees.  Attention  to  the 
diseases  which  affect  our  fruit  trees  and 
vines  is  now  so  imperative,  we  have 
thought  no  better  service  could  be  ren- 
dered our  readers  than  to  lay  before  them 


as  much  of  this  report  as  possible  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  More  will  be  given 
next  month. 

Acting  President  Willard  in  his  address 
appropriately  and  feelingly  noticed  the 
members  who  had  died  since  the  last 
meeting  in  the  following  words: 

“ It  becomes  our  painful  duty  on  this  occasion  to 
record  the  death  of  several  members  of  such  promi- 
nence and  essential  worth  that  more  than  a passing 
notice  must  at  this  time  be  given  each.  Patrick  Bar- 
ry of  Rochester,  Robert  J.  Swan  of  Geneva,  John  B. 
Dixon  of  Geneva  and  Luther  E.  Barber  of  East 
Bloomfield,  will  no  more  meet  with  us  in  this  assem- 
bly chamber,  each  of  them  men  who,  in  their  respect- 
ive vocations  of  life,  discharged  their  duties  with 
such  fidelity  that  long  time  must  elapse  ere  their 
names  can  be  forgotten. 

“ Little  did  we  think  a year  since  that  before  an- 
other twelvemonth  should  havepassed  weshould  have 
been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  our  beloved  presi- 
dent. Patrick  Barry  on  the  morning  of  June  23d  last 
passed  away  to  his  heavenly  home,  and  the  accus- 
tomed cordial  greeting  ever  extended  to  you  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  as  here  assembled,  by  him, 
whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  society  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  member,  you  shall  ex- 
perience no  more.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  on  this 
occasion  a slight  tribute  of  our  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  this  great  and  good  man  should  appear 
on  our  records.  To  do  justice,  however,  to  the  life 
and  work  of  such  a character  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
a mind  and  pen  so  feeble  as  mine.” 

The  speaker  closed  by  giving  extended 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  deceased 
members. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers 
elected  for  the  present  year: 

President — W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester. 

Vice-presidents — S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva ; W.  Brown 
Smith,  Syracuse  ; George  A.  Sweet,  Dansville;  C.  L. 
Hoag,  Lockport. 

Secretary  and  treasurer— John  Hall,  Rochester. 

Executive  committee — C.  M.  Hooker,  Rochester; 
B.  W.  Clark,  Lockport ; C.  W.  Stewart,  Newark  ; 
Nelson  Bogue,  Batavia;  W.  S.  Little,  Rochester; 
William  P.  Rupert,  Lima;  E.  A.  Powell,  Syracuse; 
T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia  ; Nelson  Smith,  Geneva. 


THE  TREES  OF  N.  E.  AMERICA. 

“ C , if  you  and  I were  to  meet  a 

man  on  the  street  and  ask  him  his  name, 
he  could  tell  us.  I wish  a tree  could  do 
as  much.  Here  are  splendid  specimens 
all  around  us,  and  I don’t  know  one  of 
them.” 

“Get  a book  that  will  help  you.” 

“ I cannot  find  such  a book.  I can  find 
no  book  which,  in  simple  fashion,  will  so 
describe  the  tree,  from  its  foliage  and 
bark  and  style,  that  I can  recognize  it.” 

“ Then  I will  make  one  for  you.” 

Such  is  the  commencement  of  the  pref- 
ace of  a handsome  book  with  the  title 
above,  written  by  Charles  S.  Newhall, 
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and  lately  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  the  promise  of 
the  preface  is  made  good  throughout  the 
book.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
reading  matter  and  engravings,  with  a 
good  index,  comprise  good  descriptions 
of  all  the  native  trees  of  Canada  and  the 
Northern  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  also  the  more  important 
of  the  introduced  and  naturalized  species. 
The  writer  has  endeavored  to  use  simple 
English  words  in  his  descriptions,  as 
equivalents  for  most  botanical  terms,  and 
has  succeeded  so  well  that  any  intelligent 
reader,  by  reference  to  this  book,  may 
identify  any  particular  tree  of  the  region 
referred  to.  The  scheme  of  analysis  by 
means  of  the  leaves  is  a good  one,  well 
executed  and  will  prove  useful.  We  re- 
gard this  as  an  excellent,  practical  book 
which  cannot  be  too  widely  known  or 
employed.  Anyone  interested  in  trees 
can  consult  it  to  advantage,  and  its  use 
will  have  a tendency  to  lead  to  botanical 
study  proper.  It  is  a book  that  should  be 
in  every  family  and  school  library. 


SCOTCH  BROOM  IN  WASHINGTON. 

I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two  plants 
which  grow  here.  The  first  is  a shrub  of  slender, 
bushy  habit,  railed  here  Scotch  Broom.  It  is  ever- 
green except  tnat  the  leaves  fall  in  the  dry  season. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a small 
pea  blossom,  and  in  color  a bright  yellow,  they  com- 
pletely cover  the  bush  making  it  one  mass  of  gold 
when  in  full  bloom. 

I do  not  think  it  is  strictly  a native,  though  it 
grows  wild  in  pastures  and  uncultivated  fields,  on 
sandy  uplands,  wherever  I have  noticed  it.  It  was 
probably  introduced  here  at  some  time  from  the  old 
country,  where,  I am  told,  they  did  really  make 
brooms  of  it.  It  adapts  itself  perfectly  to  our  section 
though  growing  6 to  8 feet  high  sometimes.  Com- 
mon as  it  is,  it  has  sufficient  beauty  to  make  it  an  or- 
namental shrub  in  our  town  yards.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  here  where  the  mercury  seldom  reaches  zero, 
though  we  sometimes  have  considerable  snow  and 
freezing  weather.  In  open  winters  it  often  blooms  a 
little  all  the  season  through. 

The  other  plant  is  a lily,  called  here  Deer  Tongue 
Lily.  It  grows  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  shrub.  The  blossom  is  white,  the 
foliage  tongue-shaped  and  spotted.  Now,  possibly 
these  are  neither  of  them  new  to  you.  I will  send 
some  twigs  of  the  Scotch  Broom  that  you  may  see. 
They  may  both  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
for  general  culture,  but  if  they  have  not  and  some 
plants  and  bulbs  would  be  acceptable  for  experiment 
I should  be  very  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  S.,  Tumwater , Thurston  Co.,  Wash. 
From  the  specimen  received  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  first  men- 
tioned plant  is  the  genuine  common 
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broom  of  Europe,  Spartium  scoparium 
ot  Linnaeus,  and  Cytisus  scoparius  of 
later  authors.  Evidently  it  has  found  a 
congenial  home  in  the  new  Western  state. 
This  plant  will  not  survive  many  of  our 
winters  here  at  the  East.  We  have  known 
it  to  live  for  a few  years  in  a poor  way 
and  then  perish. 

The  Deer  Tongue  Lily  described  is 
probably  an  erythronium. 


THE  FIELD  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER. 

A considerable  number  of  kinds  of 
spraying  apparatus  have  been  placed  on 
the  market  to  supply  the  demand  of  fruit 
growers  and  gardeners,  and  all  of  them 
have  their  own  peculiar  merits. 

For  small  places,  and  especially  for 
vineyards  on  somewhat  steep  hillsides,  a 
form  called  a knapsack  sprayer  has  been 
received  with  favor.  A good  form  of  this 
style  of  sprayer  was  examined  by  us,  a 
short  time  since,  and  it  apparently  com- 
bines about  all  the  desirable  features  of 
such  an  apparatus.  It  is  made  by  the 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  and  an  illustration  of  it  is  here  shown. 


The  tank  is  made  entirely  of  copper 
and  holds  six  gallons  ; it  is  furnished  with 
two  leather  straps  to  carry  easily  upon 
the  back,  and  when  filled  with  liquid 
weighs  about  sixty  pounds. 

The  pump  is  made  entirely  of  brass 
and  copper,  and  all  its  parts  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  easily  detached 
and  separated.  To  the  air  chamber  is 
attached  a discharge  hose  which  is  fitted 
with  a Vermorel  nozzle.  The  lower  valve 
of  this  pump  is  made  entirely  of  copper 
and  brass,  without  leather  or  rubber  pack- 
ing, the  only  leather  used  being  a small 
ring  in  the  plunger  valve.  There  is  also 
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a ball  valve  used  in  the  air  chamber. 
The  compression  of  the  air  in  the  air 
chamber  causes  the  water  to  be  driven 
through  the  discharge  hose  and  nozzle 
with  great  force,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
Vermorel  nozzle  the  finest,  misty  spray 
is  produced.  The  large  capacity  of  the 
air  chamber  holds  in  reserve  sufficient 
power  to  keep  up  the  pressure  and  con- 
tinues to  discharge  the  spray  for  fully  one 
minute  after  the  operator  stops  pumping. 

The  entire  pump  is  securely  soldered 
to  a brass  plate  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
tank  by  screws,  and  can  be  easily  re- 
moved. 


PLANT  INQUIRIES. 

E.  V.  M.,  Wellsville,  Mo.,  enquires  the 
name  of  a plant  which  is  the  variegated 
Japan  Euonymus,  Euonymus  Sieboldii 
variety,  variegata.  As  to  its  being  a 
blooming  plant  which  the  writer  enquires, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  belongs  to  the  flow- 
ering plants.  Its  flowers,  however,  are 
not  very  conspicuous,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  it  has  not  bloomed  under  house 
culture.  The  plant  is  admired  for  its  fo- 
liage. 

The  name  cyclamen  is  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  cy. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  wash  the  leaves 
of  the  cyclamen  when  rusty. 

We  can  only  surmise  the  cause  of  the 
buds  of  the  cyclamen  falling  off  when 
small,  since  but  little  account. is  given  of 
the  treatment  the  plant  receives ; the 
pots  may  not  have  drainage,  and  conse- 
quently the  roots  be  water-clogged  and 
comparatively  inactive  ; or,  what  perhaps 
is  most  likely  the  case,  the  plant  is  kept 
in  too  high  a temperature.  Atmosphere 
of  6o°  is  warm  enough.  The  plant  should 
have  a good  light — a full  exposure  to  the 
sun — and  as  it  has  not  had  this  and  has 
been  well  watered,  we  think  we  cannot 
be  far  out  of  the  way  in  saying  that  too 
much  water,  with  too  little  sunlight  and 
too  high  a temperature  have  formed  a 
combination  of  bad  conditions  which  have 
enfeebled  it  and  made  it  unable  to  per- 
fect its  flowers. 

The  poor  conditions  named  above  for 
the  cyclamen  probably  affect  unfavorably 
also  the  primrose,  which  “ loses  its  old 
leaves  as  fast  as  the  new  ones  come  out,” 
and  the  rose  which  never  fully  opened  its 
buds.  Good  drainage,  good  light  and  a 


rather  cool  temperature  are  necessary  for 
all  the  plants  named. 

MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES. 

We  wish  that  our  younger  readers,  at 
least,  could  have  the  pleasure  of  reading- 
a most  entertaining  book  with  this  title, 
written  by  Julia  P.  Ballard  and  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  of  New.  York. 
To  know  more  or  less  about  insects  is 
becoming  a necessity  to  those  engaged 
in  rural  pursuits.  If  the  acquisition  of 
such  knowledge  can  be  made  a pleasure 
we  may  hope  that  the  young  people  of 
to-day  may  better  prepare  themselves  in 
this  respect,  at  least,  for  their  life  work, 
than  their  predecessors.  No  one  can  read 
the  book  mentioned  without  becoming: 
interested  in  insect  life.  Mrs.  Ballard  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  informa- 
tion in  such  a way  as  to  make  you  relish 
it  and  hunger  for  more.  The  book  is 
beautifully  written,  printed  and  illustrated, 
and  wonderful  things  about  moths  and 
butterflies  are  told  in  such  a way  as  to 
engage  our  interest  in  the  actual  obser- 
vation of  them. 

The  book  reads  more  like  a story  than 
a work  of  science,  and  a story  it  is,  but 
one  that  is  capable  of  leading  us  into  a 
realm  of  study  as  fascinating  as  it  is  im- 
portant and  vast. 

VERANDA  BOXES. 

A well  sheltered  veranda  space  is  a 
favorite  place  for  house  plants  in  summer 
with  many  ladies,  and  most  frequently 
plants  do  well  there.  Sometimes  a ve- 
randa is  so  exposed  to  the  sun  or  to  bad 
winds  that  plants  do  not  thrive  well  there, 
but  in  all  cases  where  they  do  they  are 
ornamental,  and,  besides,  they  are  where 
they  can  easily  receive  the  attention  they 
need.  Within  a few  years  there  has  com- 
menced a practice,  which  we  regard  as  a 
pretty  one,  of  having  long  narrow  boxes 
supported  in  front  of  the  veranda  rail  and 
filled  with  blooming  and  trailing  plants^ 
which  make  a fine  show  all  the  summer 
and  fall.  These  boxes  are  made  about 
six  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  wide 
and  any  desired  length  that  the  space 
permits. 

Those  anticipating  the  use  of  such  boxes 
should  remember  to  be  in  time  with  plants 
which  are  to.be  raised  from  seeds.  Trail- 
ing plants  are  particularly  useful  for  this 
purpose  and  t.ropseolums,  maurandyas. 
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and  thunbergias  and  nolanas  are  particu- 
larly desirable.  Petunias  can  be  grown 
to  advantage,  and  Phlox  Drummondii, 
blue  lobelias,  mignonette,  godetias,  sweet 
alyssum,  Fenzlia  dianthiflora,  nierember- 
gia,  and  other  low-growing  annuals. 

A few  plants  of  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
and  heliotropes  can  be  made  conspicu- 
ous, and  also  tuberous  begonias  and 
abutilons.  Oxalis  floribunda,  Tradescan- 
tia  zebrina  and  the  green  and  the  varie- 
gated periwinkles,  and  Vinca  minor  are 
also  good  trailing  plants.  The  above  are 
some  of  the  best  for  the  purpose,  but 
there  others  which  will  do  well  and  one 
can  exercise  his  individual  taste  and 
preference. 


PLANT  QUERIES. 

1.  I have  a purple  oleander  about  eight  inches  tall, 
rooted  last  summer,  also  a yellow  one  the  same  age; 
this  one  has  two  branches  about  three  inches  long. 
Should  the  tips  of  both  these  plants  be  cut  oft  in 
spring? 

2.  After  Lilium  Harrisii  commences  growth,  should 
the  soil  be  enriched  with  liquid  manure? 

3.  What  treatment  shall  I give  small  bulbs  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  amaryllis  to  hasten  the  blooming 
period  ? 

4.  If  hollyhock  and  lychnis  seed  art  sowed  in  Feb- 

ruary and  given  good  care  till  time  to  transplant,  will 
they  blossom  next  summer  or  fall?  Rae. 

i.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  of  oleander 
may  be  shortened  in  a little  and  the  ten- 
dency will  be  to  make  them  branch 

2 If  the  bulb  is  potted  in  proper  soil  it 
should  make  its  growth  without  further 
assistance  but  when  it  commences  to 
bloom  it  may  be  watered  with  weak  ma- 
nure water. 

3 Amaryllis  bulbs  are  usually  of  slow 
growth  and  it  is  not  well  to  try  to  force 
them  They  require  to  become  large  and 
strong  before  blooming. 

4.  The  lychnis  undoubtedly  will  bloom 
in  summer,  but  the  hollyhock  not  until 
the  following  season. 


MARCH  WORK. 

Tree  and  vine  pruning  should  be  com- 
pleted this  month  before  growth  com* 
mences.  Peas  for  an  early  crop  need  to 
be  got  in  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  The  wrinkled  or  sugar  peas 
should  be  held  until  the  ground  warms  a 
little.  Those  intending  to  raise  onions 
by  the  new  plan  of  starting  the  seeds  in 
cold  frames,  should  have  everything  in 
readiness  and  get  the  seed  in  early,  and 
have  the  young  plants  in  readiness  to  set 


out  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  put  in 
good  order.  The  advantages  claimed  by 
this  method  are  full  rows,  a longer  sea- 
son of  growth  and  less  expense  in  culti- 
vating and  keeping  clean — the  expense 
saved  in  the  last  item  making  up  for  the 
extra  cost  of  transplanting.  A much 
greater  yield  is  claimed  for  the  method. 
But  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  preparing  the 
soil  for  onion  seed  to  be  sowed  in  the 
rows  where  the  crop  is  to  grow.  The 
preparation  and  sowing  cannot  be  done 
too  soon.  The  seeds  of  lettude  and  early 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  tomatoes, 
and  radish  will  need  sowing  at  intervals 
as  required,  and  the  hotbeds  and  the 
forcing  pits  will  command  daily  care. 

Seeds  of  biennial  and  perennial  flower- 
ing plants  can  be  put  in  at  once,  and  also 
the  tender  annuals  early  or  later  in  the 
month  according  to  the  latitude.  Sweet 
peas  in  the  open  ground  should  be  plant- 
ed at  the  earliest  opportunity  ; they  should 
make  their  best  growth  in  the  cooler 
weather  of  the  spring. 

Lawns  can  be  seeded  to  grass  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  properly  put  in 
order. 

All  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  done  in 
the  garden  this  month  should  be  pushed 
along  and  be  out  of  the  way  when  the 
hurrying  time  comes  later,  as  it  surely 
will. 


THE  COLD  WEATHER  IN  FRANCE. 

The  excessive  cold  weather  of  the  past 
autumn  and  winter  in  France  has  caused 
immense  damage  to  all  horticultural  in- 
terests. Market  gardeners,  flower  grow- 
ers and  nurserymen  have  lost  very  heavily 
— in  fact  the  losses  from  this  source  are 
greater  than  were  ever  before  known. 
Great  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  wheat  crop 
which  has  received  severe  injury,  but  the 
extent  of  which  can  only  be  fully  known 
when  the  milder  weather  comes.  Ques- 
tions connected  with  reseeding  much  of 
the  area  in  winter  wheat  with  spring 
wheat  are  being  considered,  such  as  the 
sources  for  obtaining  seed  wheat,  prepa- 
ration of  soil,  time  of  sowing,  etc.  Ap- 
parently the  coming  wheat  harvest  of 
France  will  be  considerably  shortened  as 
a result  of  the  severe  weather. 

The  facts  here  stated  in  regard  to 
France  are  equally  true  of  some  other 
portions  of  Europe. 
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A NAMELESS  STORY. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER.  I. 


On  low  seats  near  a couch,  where  lay  a 
precious  life-long  invalid,  two  sisters 
were  pouring  over  a florist’s  catalogue, 
while  a tiny  little  girl  was  saying: 

“ Well,  if  I can’t  have  a canary  bird  for 
my  truly  own,  then  I want  a canary  vine, 
and  you  must  send  for  one.” 

At  this  her  elders  laughed,  and,  as  she 
retired  to  have  a little  pout  all  to  herself 
over  her  slighted  suggestion,  the  only 
brother,  large  and  overgrown, came  dash- 
ing through  the  room  simply  because  it 
was  a shorter  cut  for  him  just  then  than 
to  go  another  way. 

“ Carl,  do,  please,  be  more  quiet,”  said 
Isabel;  “sister  Blanche  had  a suffering 
night,  and  she  is  nervous  this  morning.” 

“ O,  you  always  make  more  fuss  than  she 
does,  just  because  you  want  to  find  fault 
with  me.  Blanche,  I didn’t  hurt  you,  did 
I?” 

“ Not  much,  brother,  dear  ; but  I wish, 
for  your  own  sake,  you’d  learn,  gentle, 
quiet  ways.” 

“ Ho,  I can’t  be  like  a girl,  and  I’m  glad 
I’m  not  one,”  and  out  he  went,  banging 
the  door  behind  him. 

“ If  he  could  only  realize  how  I love 
him,  and  how  mamma’s  heart  is  bound 
up  in  him,”  said  Blanche,  with  hands 
clasped  over  her  aching  forehead,  “ I 
think  it  would  soften  him.” 

“ He’s  too  selfish  for  that,”  said  Effie, 
“ he’s  a perfect  boor.  I don’t  see  how 
such  a boy  got  into  this  family.  If  he 
were  like  some  boys,  we  all  should  nearly 
worship  him.” 

“You  are  too  severe,”  said  Blanche. 
“ Remember,  he’s  not  yet  fifteen.  I ex- 
pect him  to  change  greatly  in  the  next 
two  years.  If  papa’s  business  had  not 
taken  him  so  much  from  home  he  would 
have  been  kept  under  control.” 

“ Yes,  he’s  very  demure  in  papa’s  pres- 
ence, and  that  gentleman  can’t  be  made 
to  realize  that  his  son  is  ever  anything 
else.” 

“ He’ll  come  out  all  right,  you’ll  see  ; 
how  can  he  help  it,  being  in  this  family?” 
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and  Blanche  smiled  at  the  presumption 
of  her  inexperience.  “ Now  we’ll  go  on 
with  the  catalogue.  I looked  it  over  yes- 
terday, and  noted  several  points.” 

Then  spoke  up  Effie — “ I’ve  already 
made  up  my  mind  to  let  sentiment  gov- 
ern my  selection  of  flower  sfeeds  this 
time.” 

“ What  an  idea,”  responded  Isabel,  “ I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  apply  it  practi- 
cally.” 

“ That’s  because  you  don’t  understand. 
Allowr  me  to  explain.  The  popular 
names  of  many  old-time  flowers  express 
a meaning ; for  instance,  there’s  mourn- 
ing - widow,  heartsease,  four-o’clock, 
love  - in  - a - mist,  poor  - man’s  - weather 
glass,  snow-on-the-mountains,  bleeding 
heart  and  forget-me-not,  besides  others; 
you’ll  see  ; and  I shall  grow  them  by  them- 
selves and  go  over  their  human-sense 
names  to  my  friends,  all  in  one  lingo,  for 
a surprise.  I think  even  Ruskin  would 
enjoy  it,  for  you  remember  he  once  said, 
or  wrote,  that  he  thought  some  of  the 
jaw-breaking  names  appended  to  poor 
little  innocent  plants  must  be  of  the 
devil’s  own  contriving.” 

“ There’s  butter-and-eggs,  you  might 
add  to  your  list,”  suggested  Isabel,  with 
a shrug.  “ I’m  sure  that  name  is  expres- 
sive.” 

“ You’d  like  to  teaze  me,  but  you’ll  not 
do  it.  Indeed,  I will  have  butter-and- 
eggs,  though  it  doesn’t  belong  to  my 
class,  and  perhaps  I shall  flank  it  with 
cowslip  and  chickweed,  henbane  is  too 
poisonous.” 

“ That  makes  no  difference.  Do  put  a 
hen  near  the  eggs  for  the  ‘ sentiment’  of 
the  thing,  and  don’t  slight  monkey 
flower,  for  that  would  enjoy  making  faces 
at  your  love-in-a-mist;  but  leave  me 
catchfly,  snapdragon,  foxglove,  blazing 
star  and  fire  cracker  plant,  if  you  please.” 

“ I will,  never  fear.  But  Blanche,  dear,” 
said  Effie,  turning  to  the  sweet,  winsome 
face,  “ have  you  nothing  to  say  in  ap- 
proval of  my  plan  ?” 
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“ O,  yes ; it’s  a pretty  fancy,  and  Pm 
sure  quite  original.  But  I am  wondering 
if  your  different  selections  will  thrive 
equally  well  in  the  same  location  and 
with  the  same  treatment.” 

“Just  as  well  as  when  our  great-grand- 
mothers raised  them  all  together  in  one 
border.” 

“ Perhaps  so ; but  you  must  confess 
that  they  are  so  changed  by  high  living 
and  fine  treatment  (scientific,  if  you 
please),  that  they  put  on  grand  airs  now- 
a-days,  and  hardly  know  each  other  when 
they  meet  in  the  same  parterre,  and  pos- 
sibly they’ve  become  more  fastidious  as 
to  food  and  drink  than  formerly.” 

“ I’ll  risk  that ; they  shall  all  have  good 
treatment,  and  you  will  see  how  they  will 
thrive.” 

“ I doubt  it.  I mean  I doubt  whether 
I shall  see  either  their  thriftiness  or  the 
reverse,  as  your  flower  beds  and  borders 
are  always  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
grounds.  This  northern  exposure  is  con- 
sidered too  cool  and  shady,  you  know, 
for  anything  but  the  turf  that  stretches 
over  it,  unbroken,  year  in  and  year  out. 
For  the  same  reason,  no  one  has  ever 
cared  to  try  window  plants  here.  And 
so  everybody  has  tried  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  sending  double  quantities 
of  cut-flowers  to  my  room.  I’ve  had 
millions  brought  to  me,  but  I don’t  know’ 
in  the  least  how  they  grow,  except  as  I 
have  read  of  their  habits.” 

“Why,  Blanche  Brewster!  I never 
thought  of  it  before,”  exclaimed  Isabel. 
“And  you’ve  been  longing  to  see  them 
grow,  and  to  study  their  habits  and  pe- 
culiarities ? Of  course,  you  have.  And 
it  would  have  helped  pass  away  the  time 
and  given  you  something  different  to 
think  about.  We’ll  see  whether  nothing 
can  be  made  to  grow  in  this  room,”  and 
she  looked  around  and  contemplated  the 
two  north  windows  very  seriously. 

“ Why  ferns  grow  in  cool,  shady  places,” 
she  exclaimed;  “they  don’t  want  the 
sun.  And  Mrs.  Blake  told  me,  last  sum- 
mer, that  her  day  lilies  do  best  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house.  I’m  sure  we  can 
manage  to  find  a number  of  things  we 
can  grow  here.” 

“ Bless  your  sweet  heart,  Isabel,  don’t 
get  wrought  up  over  this,”  said  Blanche, 
taking  her  hand,  “ we’ll  talk  it  all  over, 
some  day,  but  not  now.  I -know  from 
my  reading  the  names  of  more  than  a 


dozen  plants  that  like  shade  and  moist- 
ure— twice  that  number,  perhaps.  So 
there’ll  be  no  trouble  in  that  direction. 
But  let  us  resume  the  catalogue  discus- 
sion now,  and  get  through  with  that.” 

“ Yes,  for  we  must  get  our  order  off  to- 
day. Where  were  we?” 

“Just  discussing  my  proposed  mixture 
of  plants,”  said  Effie. 

“ And  I,”  said  Blanche,  “ was  about  to 
propose  that  you  add  two  or  three  me- 
morial plants  to  your  collection.  They 
would  embody  sentiment  of  a pathetic 
kind.  You  could  begin  with  one  for  Pro- 
fessor Gray,  our  own  grand  American 
botanist.” 

“Yes,  but  one ? What  plant  would 
represent  him  especially — a man  who  was 
equally  familiar  with  thousands  ?” 

“ I’ll  tell  you.  A certain  geranium, 
with  beautiful  salmon-colored  flowers, 
was  long  ago  named  the  Asa  Gray,  by 
one  of  his  admirers.” 

“ O,  I see  ; a lovely  idea.  Of  course, 
I’ll  have  that,  and  down  goes  the  name 
in  my  list.  What  next?” 

“ A foreigner,  Russian,  I think,  by  the 
name  of  Eschscholtzia,  died  in  California, 
far  from  home  and  friends,  while  search- 
ing for  floral  treasures.  One  of  those  he 
discovered  (the  California  poppy)  was 
named  for  him.” 

“ Until  this  moment  I have  classed  that 
dreadful  name  with  those  of  Satanic  ori- 
gin. It  will  never  look  so  forbidding 
again.  Poor  man.” 

“ Then  there  was  the  zealous  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  added  many  prizes  to  the 
lists  of  florists,  and  who  finally  lost  his 
life  on  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by 
falling  into  a cattle-pit,  while  on  a col- 
lecting tour.  I know  of  no  plant  that  has 
been  dedicated  to  him,  but  yesterday  I 
selected  one  that  he  found  in  California, 
for  its  brilliant,  metallic-yellow  flowers — 
the  Bartonia  aurea.” 

“ Of  course,  I want  that.”  Here  Isabel 
interposed : 

“ And,  of  course,  you’ll  want  to  set 
your  mourning  - brides  and  bleeding- 
hearts  next  to  that  group,  so  appropriate, 
you  know.  And  here’s  a point  for  you. 
But  first,  Blanche,  dear,  aren’t  you  get- 
ting weary?  Mamma  doesn’t  allow  us  to 
tire  you.” 

“ O,  no,  I’m  so  interested  that  it  helps 
me  to  forget  the  pain.” 

“ Well,  then,  I’ll  resume.  Effie,  if  you 
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want  to  secure  the  long-throated  Four 
o’clock — the  pure  white  and  the  violet, 
and,  of  course,  you  do — you  must  order 
the  Mirabilis  longiflora.  And  here  is 
something  to  know.  ‘ The  godetia,  red, 
pink  and  white,  blooms  best  in  a poor 
soil.’  ” 

“ Glory  ! let’s  get  pounds  of  it  and  scat- 
ter everywhere.  Such  a time  as  we  do 
have  to  get  this  clay  soil  rich  and  mellow.” 
“ Here’s  a darling  plant  for  a hanging 
basket— just  the  thing  now,  when  yellow 
is  so  popular;  ‘ — from  Mexico  — of 
creeping,  drooping  habit,  with  yellow, 
double,  daisy-like  flowers.’  ” 

“ That  would  be  lovely  and  something 
different.  Do  tell  us  its  name.” 

“Well,  here  it  is,  ‘ Sanvitalia  procum- 
bens  flore-pleno.’  ” 

“ You  don’t  say  !” 

“ I do,  verily.  Here’s  an  item  for  you  : 
‘The  forget-me-not  — Myosotis — if  cut 
and  put  into  water  will  go  on  blooming 

and  take  root.’ Blanche,  did 

you  notice  this  ? ‘ Whitlavia,  from  Cali- 

fornia, likes  shade ; is  proof  against  cold 
and  wet.  A whole  branch  of  its  blue  and 
white  bells  will  bloom  out  in  water  and 
last  several  days,  if  cut  when  the  lower 
buds  are  ready  to  open.’  Just  the  plant, 
dear,  for  the  north  garden  we  are  going 
to  have.” 

“ Yes,  I hear.  I’ve  really  decided  what 
I want  for  a hanging  basket — one  each  of 
the  ice  and  the  dew  plant.  I think  their 
cool,  icy-looking  branches  will  be  re- 
freshing to  behold  in  mid-summer.  I no- 
ticed they  were  recommended  for  bas- 
kets.” 

“ You  Precious  ! indeed,  you  shall  have 
them  ; we’ll  send  for  seed,  and — but  no 
matter  now,  I have  a plan  in  my  head. 

Here’s  another  item.  ‘Salvia 

makes  a nice  winter  house  plant  if  potted 

in  the  fall.’ ‘ Portulaca  and  no- 

lana  do  not  mind  heat  and  drought.’  . . 

. . . ‘ The  Fuchsia  was  so  called  from  a 
German  botanist  by  the  name  of  Fuchs. 
It  is  best  planted  in  a shady  place.’  . . . 

. . ‘Do  not  raise’ the  ground  for  plants 
that  suffer  easily  from  drought.’  .... 

‘ Sunflower,  native  of  Peru — in  old  times 
considered  sacred  to  the  sun — worn  by 
the  virgins  of  the  sun  at  the  festivals  of 
the  Incas.’  ” 

Here  Effie  interrupted,  “ Do  you  real- 
ize this  is  not  completing  our  seed  list?” 
“ Mine  is  nearly  made  out.  Besides 


what  you’ve  heard  me  mention,  I have 
the  double  sweet  alyssum,  the  prickly 
poppy,  Argemone , from  Peru,  for  a short 
hedge,  the  Asperula,  azurea  setosa , from 
the  Caucasian  Mountains,  for  massing  in 
a border  (blue  flowers  are  less  common 
than  other  colors);  the  Swan  River 
Daisy,  Brachycome,  from  Australia—*  an 
elegant  little  plant,  flowers  blue  and 
white  with  a dark  eye.’  For  a change  in 
summer  vines  I’m  going  to  have  the  Lo- 
asa,  fiom  South  America.  Its  red  and 
yellow  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and 
its  branches  are  covered  with  stinging 
hairs  that  have  been  known  to  teach  a 
lesson  to  meddlers.  I know  where  I shall 

put  those  vines And  here  comes 

Tot;  what  do  you  want  now,  darling?” 
“ Mamma  says  I may  have  some  pitty 
vines  to  climb  over  my  playhouse  ; an’ 
she’s  writed  the  names  on  this  paper, 
tause  she’s  too  busy  to  come.” 

Isabel  took  the  scrap  from  the  child’s 
hand,  and  read  : “ purple  hyacinth  bean 
and  orange  gourd,”  with  the  remark 
added,  “ These  will  amuse  Tot  and  her 
playmates.”  She  then  searched  for  a de- 
scription of  these,  but  found  none  of  that 
particular  gourd,  though  there  were  num- 
bers of  very  curious  ones  named.  The 
other  vine  she  found  is  known  as  Doli- 
chos,  and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  it 
“ rejoices  in  heat  and  drought,”  and  that 
“ the  seed-pods  are  as  pretty  as  the 
flowers.” 


That  evening  Isabel  had  a long  talk 
with  her  father,  who  happened  to  be  at 
home  “ between  trips.”  The  result  was, 
that  before  leaving  again  he  had  a private 
talk  with  Carl.  Said  he: 

“ Do  you  realize,  my  son,  that  you  are 
almost  a man  in  size,  large  and  strong? 
Now,  it  strikes  me  that  you  will  be  the 
better  for  the  use  of  some  of  that  muscle 
outside  of  the  violent  strain  of  gymna- 
sium practice.  There  is  often  something 
needing  to  be  done  about  a place  like 
this.  You  h^ve  all  its  benefits  as  a home 
and  enjoy  every  rational  privilege.  Let 
me  tell  you  something.  It  is  just  as 
much  your  place  to  keep  up  this  home  as 
it  is  mine.  After  children  reach  your  age 
they  owe  something  to  their  parents. 
The  obligation  is  no  longer  all  on  one 
side. 

Now,  on-  Saturday  next,  I want  you 
carefully  to  cut  into  blocks  and  lift  the 
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sod  between  the  lines  I have  stretch- 
ed on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
Lay  the  sods  in  piles,  grass  side  down, 
and  when  I get  home  again  we’ll  go  on 
with  the  rest — soil  must  be  renewed,  leaf- 
mold  filled  in,  and  so  on — so  that  flower- 
ing plants  can  thrive. 

“ When  all  is  done,  you’ll  be  proud  to 
know  how  much  you  have  contributed  to 
your  invalid  sister’s  happiness.  We  all 
feel  that  she’s  like  an  angel  in  the  house, 
and  that  we  cannot  do  too  much  for  her. 
Of  late,  I fancy,  she  seems  more  frail 
each  time  I return,  and  it  alarms  me.” 
The  only  response  Carl  made  to  all 
this  was,  “ I don’t  see  how  flowers  out 
there  can  do  her  any  good,  anyway.” 

“ Perhaps  you’ll  live  to  see  things  dif- 
ferently,” replied  his  father,  and  then  bade 


his  son  good-bye.  Ah,  how  many  times  in 
after  life  did  Carl  recall  his  ungracious, 
unresponsive  manner  at  that  parting? 

The  next  few  days  passed  by  as  usual. 
The  invalid  suffered  and  endured.  Carl 
still  made  every  one  nervous  with  his 
rudeness  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
The  least  service  was  rendered  grudg- 
ingly, until  even  his  doting  mother 
thought  of  his  future  with  dismay. 

When  Friday  night  came,  Isabel  was 
startled  at  midnight  to  see  a pallid  wo- 
man, bearing  a dim  light,  approach  her 
bed.  Springing  up,  she  exclaimed, 
“ What  is  it,  mamma  ?” 

“ Hush,”  was  the  answ'er  ; “ Blanche 
must  not  hear.  Carl  has  run  away.  His 
bed  is  untouched  and  his  clothing  gone.” 
Maria  Barrett  Butler. 


TWO  CURIOUS  FISH. 

A strange  creature  is  the  flying  fish,  of  which  there  are  two  species  one,  the  dac- 

tylopterus,  called  the  flying  gurnard,  the 
other  the  exoccetus  or  flying  herring. 
These  flying  fish  are  found  only  in  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  seas.  The  fly- 
ing herring  is  plentiful,  but  the  gurnard 
is  scarcer.  The  fish  are  seen  oftener 
during  rough  than  calm  weather,  and  if 
pursued  by  enemies,  or  frightened  by 
vessels,  will  dart  from  the  water.  The 
wings  are  without  motion,  except  a slight 
vibration  as  the  wind  passes  over  them, 
and  they  do  not  move  them  as  a 
bird  or  bat,  to  guide  their  course,  but 
their  flight  is  straight  forward,  and  any 
deviation  from  this  course  is  caused  by 
the  current  of  air  passing  over  them. 
Their  flight  is  generally  rapid,  and  longer 
when  flying  against  than  with  the  wind, 
and  they  usually  keep  close  to  the  water, 
although  during  windy  weather  they  have 
been  known  to  be  carried  high  enough 
to  fall  on  the  decks  of  vessels. 

Another  queer  fish  is  the  sword  fish. 
It  also  is  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical zones  of  both  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres.  Some  of  the  trop- 
ical species  are  of  enormous  size,  nnd 
measure  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  with  swords  at  least  three  feet  long. 
This  sword  is  much  the  shape  of  a cone 
somewhat  flattened,  the  end  sharply 
1 pointed.  It  is  smooth  on  the  top  and 
sides,  but  the  under  part  is  rough.  It  is  really  an  elongation  of  the  bones  of  the. 
upper  jaw,  and  is  possessed  of  very  great  strength,  for  with  these  weapons  they  have 
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been  known  to  pierce  the  copper  sheath- 
ing of  vessels  and  heavy  plates  and  tim- 
bers, but  although  they  can  drive  the 
sword  far  into  these  substances  they  can 
not  draw  them  out,  so  break  them  off 
and  swim  away  without  them.  A large 
fin  extends  nearly  the  length  of  the  back 
of  the  creature,  which  is  folded  back 
when  the  fish  is  swimming,  in  order  that 
its  progress  may  not  be  impeded  if  speed 
is  desired,  but  when  quietly  swimming  it 
is  often  erected  and  acts  as  a sail  to  carry 


it  through  the  water.  The  sword  fish  is 
very  aggressive  in  its  disposition,  and  will 
offen  assail  fish  much  larger  than  itself. 
Even  the  whale  is  not  exempt  from  its 
attacks.  The  food  of  the  sword  fish  con- 
sists of  smaller  fish  which  it  kills  by 
by  stabbing  them  with  its  sword.  There 
is  quite  a large  business  done  in  sword 
fishing,  as  the  flesh  is  used  for  food. 
The  larger  species  are  caught  by  har- 
pooning, the  smaller  in  nets. 

M.  E.  B. 


EDITOR’S  MISCELLANY. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Moths  and  Butterflies,  by  Julia  P.  Ballard,  $1.50. 

The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America,  by  Charles 
S.  Newhall,  $2.50.  Both  of  the  above,  of  which  more 
extended  notices  are  given  elsewhere,  are  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  College  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  for  1889.  A handsome 
volume  of  more  than  300  pages.  Among  other  mat- 
ters, we  specially  note  the  Apple  Maggot,  which  is  a 
Very  complete  monograph  on  Trypeta  pomonella, 
and  will  prove  of  great  value  to  orchardists  in  com- 
batting this  destructive  insect. 

Insect  Life. — The  January  number  of  “ Insect 
Life”  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  report  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomolo- 
gists, held  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  last  November. 
Every  page  is  full  of  practical  information  for  farm- 
ers, gardeners  and  fruit  growers.  The  address  of 
the  President,  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  reviews  thework  and 
observations  of  the  past  year,  and  especially  refers  to 
the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  notices  the  occurrence  of  the 
hop-fly  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  work  of 
subduing  the  phylloxera  in  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  introduction  of  insect  parasites, 
the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  against  grain  wee- 
vils, insecticide  machinery,  apiculture,  silk  culture, 
and  numerous  other  topics.  A dozen  other  papers 
on  practical  subjects,  by  other  writers  make  the 
number  a most  excellent  one.  Division  of  Entomol- 
ogy, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Experiment  Station  Record,  Vol.  2,  No.  5,  Decem- 
ber, 1890.  A valuable  digest  of  many  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station  Reports  made  in  1890.  Pub- 
lished by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Some  Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Sweet  Potato.— Such 
is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  76,  of  the  New  Jersey  Ag- 
ricultural College  Experiment  Station.  Seven  spe- 
cies of  mold  are  noticed  which  affect  the  tubers,  and 
two  the  leaves.  This  Bulletin  is  the  record  of  a 
great  amount  of  careful  work  and  study,  and  is  quite 
fully  illustrated.  A valuable  work  for  sweet  potato 
growers. 

Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  11,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Vermont  State  Experiment  Station,  Bulletins  Nos. 
21  and  22,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  31. 
Some  Strawberry  Pests.  Lexington,  Ky. 

University  of  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Bulletin  January,  1891.  Articles  on  Black 
Knot  of  fhe  Plum  and  Cherry,  Pruning  Fruit  Trees, 


the  Glassy-winged  Soldier  Bug,  and  experiments  in 
growing  potatoes  have  special  interest  for  gardeners 
and  fruitgrowers. 

New  York  Agricultural  Ex.  Station.  Bulletin  No.  25. 

Oregon  Agricultural  Ex.  Station,  Bulletin  No.  7. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Bulletin  No.  13,  A Treat- 
ise on  Flax  Culture.  No.  14,  besides  other  matter, 
has  an  extended  afticle  on  Sugar  Beets,  their  culti- 
vation, process  of  manufacture,  etc. 


DIANE. 

A chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  by 
Prosper  M£rim6e,  translated  by  George  Saintsbury. 
Chicago ; Charles  H.  Sergei  & Co.  This  is  a his- 
torical romance  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  some 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s,  and  vividly  traces  the  French 
court  and  political  affairs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence and  acts  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  that  mon- 
strosity in  the  form  of  a woman.  The  work  gives 
the  reader  a clear  account  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able periods  of  French  history,  and  is  written  in  a 
most  entertaining  style. 

STOLEN  AMERICA. 

A Story  of  Bermuda.  By  Isobel  Henderson  Floyd. 
Cassell  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  This  is 'a  ro- 
mance of  much  merit  in  itself,  and  as  such  will  find 
many  interested  readers  ; but  its  special  mission  is 
as  a vehicle  to  convey  to  our  countrymen  a knowl- 
edge of  the  war  power  which  is  held  in  reserve  in 
the  island  of  Bermuda  for  any  possible  contingency 
that  may  arise  for  its  use  against  us  as  a nation  by 
Great  Britain.  The  writer,  a daughter  of  the  late 
Peter  Henderson*  is  devotedly  patriotic,  and  the 
crowning  wish  of  her  life  is  that  our  countrymen 
may  know  the  weakness  of  our  Atlantic  seaport 
towns  and  cities,  and  provide  ample  means  for  their 
defence,  if,  unfortunately,  there  should  ever  be 
cause  to  employ  them.  Forewarned  is  forearmed. 
So  may  it  be. 

“ MRS.  BEN-HUR’s”  NEW  BOOK. 

A brilliantly  told  story  of  travels  in  the  lands  where 
“ Ben-Hur”  lived,  by  the  wife  of  the  author  of  “ Ben- 
Hur,"  is  entitled  “ The  Repose  in  Egypt ; An  Orient 
Medley.”  Mrs.  Wallace  writes  with  a peculiar  charm. 
There  is  a happv  abandon  and  winsome  cheerfulness 
manifest, [that  gives  the  narrativea  character  of  its. 
own.  The  volume  is  a handsome'one,  finely  illustrated, 
price  is  nominal — only  50  cents,  plus  12  cents  if  by 
mail.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  popular  and  stand- 
ard books  may  be  had  free,  by  addressing  the  pub- 
lisher, John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl  street,  New  York.. 
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FILLS  THE  BILL 

“The  bill  of  fare  is  all  right,  waiter  ; but  I am  not.”  “What ’s  de 
trouble,  sah  ?”  “No  appetite  — that ’s  the  trouble.”  “Well,  sail,  day  ’s 
anoder  gemmen  comes  yere  as  useter  be  troubled  dat  a way.”  “Yes? 

And  how  is  he  now?”  “Te-he! 
Plenty  appertite  now,  sah.”  “That 
so  ? What  did  he  do  ? ” “ Did  n’t  do 
nuff’n’,  sah.  He  on’y  went  an’  took 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla 

da  ’s  all  — an’  now  he  kin  eat  de 
whole  bill,  an’  arx  fo’  mo’  ! ” 

Pompey  was  correct.  To  strength- 
en the  appetite  and  relieve  dyspep- 
sia, Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal. 

“ For  several  years  I was  a great  sufferer 
from  dyspepsia.  I tried  all  kinds  of  reme- 
dies without  avail,  until,  by  the  advice  of  a, 
friend,  I began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  Ayer’s  Pills.  I soon  felt  the  benefit  of 
this  treatment.  In  three  months  I was  com- 
pletely cured  of  the  complaint  that  afflicted 
me  so  long,  and  from  which  I had  but  little 
hope  of  recovery.”  — Mrs.  Mary  Rielle, 
Little  Canada,  Ware,  Mass. 

“ I have  found  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  indigestion.”  — (Rev.) 
J.  L.  Morin,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

“ For  some  five  years  I was  troubled  with  sour  stomach  and  indigestion,  but  was  re- 
lieved and  cured  by  using  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I believe  this  remedy  has  done  me  more 
good  than  any  medicine  I ever  took.”— Jos.  A.  Verge,  75  India  st.,  Boston , Mass. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  fy  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.. 

Has  Cured  Others,  Will  Cure  You 


THE  HAIR 

When  not  properly  cared  for,  loses  its  lustre,  becomes  crisp,  harsh,  and  dry,  and  falls  out 
freely  with  every  combing.  To  prevent  this,  the  best  and  most  popular  dressing  in  the 
market  is  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  It  removes  dandruff,  heals  troublesome  humors  of  the 
scalp,  restores  faded  and  gray  hair  to  its  original  color,  and  imparts  to  it  a silky  texture 
and  a lasting  fragrance.  By  using  this  preparation,  the  poorest  head  of  hair  soon  becomes- 
luxuriant  and  beautiful.  All  who  have  once  tried  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor,  want  no  other  dressing. 

“ I have  used  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  with  great  benefit  and  know  several  other  persons, 
between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  who  have  experienced  similar  good  results  from  the  use  of 
this  preparation.  It  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color,  promotes  a new  growth,  gives 
lustre  to  the  hair,  and  cleanses  the  scalp  of  dandruff.”— Bernardo  Ochoa,  Madrid,  Spain. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers . 
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Useful  Hooks. 

We  keep  the  leading  Books  on  Horticulture,  which  we 
can  forward  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  usual  prices, 
as  follows: 


Barry’s  Fruit  Garden 2 50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  1 00 

Brill’s  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing 1 CO 

Fuller’s  Practical  Forestry 1 50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1 50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making 1 50 

Home  Floriculture 1 50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book,  flexible  cloth, 1 00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit 2 00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture ± 50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure 2 00 

Hop  Culture 40 

Kemp  on  Landscape  Gardening 2 50 

Onion  Culture 25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measure ^ 60 

Practical  Garden  Points 25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden 1 50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1 00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden 1 50 

■Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  1 50 

The  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist 25 

The  Rose,  H.  B.  Ellwanger, 1 25 

The  A B C of  Strawberry  Culture 40 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist 2 00 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden 1 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1 50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc., 1 50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South 2 00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology 3 00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People 2 00 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ANTI-PILE, 

The  Great  Pile  Specific 


This  is  not  a patch-up  or  relief-for-the-time  medicine 
but  an  absolute  cure ; neither  is  it  new,  having  been  used 
for  years  without  a single  failure.  It  matters  not  how 
severe  or  aggravated  the  case,  or  of  how  long  standing, 
this  medicine  will  cure  it.  No  change  of  habit  or  diet  is 
required  ; no  waiting  weeks  before  benefit  is  derived.  It 
acts  immediately,  relief  being  obtained  in  a few  hours. 
If  you  wish  to  test  this  medicine  send  $2.00  to  us  and  we 
will  forward  the  medicine,  and  if  at  the  end  of  six  weeks 
you  ai  c not  cured  will  refund  your  money.  We  want 
no  pay  if  you  are  not  cured. 

H.  KEEFER  & CO., 

STERLING,  ILLS. 

This  firm  will  do  as  they  agree.— Ed.  Vick’s  Magazine, 

SEED  POTATOES. 

All  Varieties, 

Large  Stock. 

POTATO  MANUAL  FREE 

to  those  who  mention  Vick’s  Mag- 
azine. 

G.  I>.  HOWE,  N.  Hadley.  Mass. 


HARTSHORN'S  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


& 


ON 

LABEL 

AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 


WAKEFIELD'S 

COUGH  SYRUP 

A Reliable  Family  Preparation  for  the  Speedy 
Cure  of 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA, 

Whooping  Cough  and  Croup,  Measles, 
Pneumonia,  Lung  Fever, 

“La  Grippe,”  Etc. 

Prepared  by  C.  WAKEFIELD  & GO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

IWILLIBMS 


GrainUireshers.HorsePowsrslEngines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York 


QENERAL 


AGENT 

WANTED 

AGENTS  are  making 

FROM  $75to$150 
PER  MONTH. 

FARMERS  make 
$200  to  $500 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

LADIES  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer. 
Retail  price  only  $5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an 
agency  g2.  Also  the  Celebrated  KEYSTONE 
WRINGERS  at  manufacturers’  lowest  prices. 
We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send  your 
address  on  a postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

Lovell  Washer  Co. 256Huron  st.ERiE.PA. 


-To  introduce 
this  bright, 
handsome  16- 


FREE  FLOWERS 

page  illustrated  monthly : price  50  cts.  per  year, 
into  the  home  of  every  flower  lover,  we  offer  a three 
months  trial  subscription  and  a packet  of  mixed  flower 
seeds,  over  300  kinds,  for  onlv  lO  cents  in  stamps. 

WESTERN  GARDEN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SULPH0-TQSJ1CCQ  SUSP, 


EASY  TO  USE. 


FOR  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS. 

WILL  DESTROY 

GREEN  FLY,  RED  SPIDER  AND  MILDEW. 
NO  DAMAGE  TO  PLANTS  Oil  PERSON.  Better  than  Smoking  Tobacco  Stems. 

Price,  Tyy  Mail.  40  Gents  per  Can. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


$1000.00  CASK  PRIZES  OHtiSLl S.E 

$200.00  CASH  OFFERS  T” 

See  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1891  for  Full  Particulars. 


To  any  person  who  has  or  wants  a paying  garden  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Colored  plates  of  Hydran- 
gea, Sunrise  Amaranthus,  and  Potatoes.  One  hundred  pages  x ioJ4  inches,  new  shape,  new  arrangement. 
Price  ten  cents,  but  it  COSTS  NOTHING,  for  you  may  deduet  the  ten  cents  from  first  order.  Don’t  fail  to  see 
the  Club  Premiums  on  page  4 and  3d  cover 'page  of  Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1891.  Free  to  all  who  purchased 
in  1890. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tire  Beet  and  Cheapest 

Horticultural  Magazine. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1891. 

The  Yearly  Subscription  Price  of  the  Magazine  is  $1.25,  but  to  every  subscriber  we  shall 
present  one  of  the  following  books,  as  may  be  designated  : 

ist,  MYSELF.  This  is  the  beautiful  illustrated  poem  first  sent  out  last  year.  New  sub 
scribers  will  find  it  a beautiful  gem,  and  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  Magazine. 

2d,  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  POINTS,  a book  containing  articles  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced cultivators  on  Village  Improvements  and  the  cultivation  of  many  kinds  of  Flowering 
Plants,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

3d,  A,  B,  C OF  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE,  written  by  T.  B.  Terry,  a practical 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject  and  knows  how  to  instruct  and 
interest  his  readers. 

Either  one  of  the  above  premiums  will  be  given  to  single  subscribers  sending  $1.25,  the 
amount  of  yearly  subscription. 

CLUBS  OF  FOUR. 

For  a club  of  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  our  Portfolios  of  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers,  in  large  quarto 
form,  with  six  large,  beautiful  colored  plates  with  letter  press  descriptions. 

CLUBS  OF  FIVE. 

For  a club  of  five  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  new  book,  Home  Floriculture , by  E.  E.  Rexford,  a val- 
uable work  on  the  cultivation  of  garden  and  house  plants. 

CLUBS  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  PREMIUMS. 

Clubs  of  five  subscribers  without  premiums  will  be  sent  for  five  dollars,  and  any  additional 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

CLUBS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

Any  person  sending  one  hundred  subscriptions  at  $1.25  each,  without  premiums,  on  or  before 
June  ist,  1891,  a cash  prize  of  $75  will  be  given  and  for  fifty  subscriptions  at  the  same  rate  a prize 
of  $30  in  cash. 

For  a club  of  one  hundred  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  to  have  one  of  the 
premiums  offered  to  single  subscribers,  a cash  prize  of  $30  will  be  given,  and  for  fifty  subscribers 
at  the  same  rate,  a cash  prize  of  $13. 

CLUBS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED. 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  as  above,  over  one  hundred,  an 
extra  prize  of  $13  will  be  given,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  the  largest  number,  over  fifty  and 
less  than  one  hundred,  there  will  be  an  additional  prize  of  $5. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


MFG.  CO. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
BRANCH  HOUSE 

178  (olumbus/We. 

0051 On 

M/jSS, 

' S> 


AMERICAN 


RAMBLERS 


Or  highest  grade  made 

ufnttetnan#  illustrated 

TROPICAL  PLANTS 

From  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

Our  Dollar  Collections  have  giv- 
en such  universal  satisfaction  that 
we  shall  continue  to  offer  during 
“March  and  April  the  following 
splendid  assortment  for  only  $i.oo 
postpaid : 

Japanese  fan  Palm,  Fish-tail 
Palm,  Royal  Palm,  an  Air  Plant, 
beautiful  Orchid,  hardy  Guava, 
Cape  Jassamine,  Carolina  Jassa- 
mine,  Spanish  Bayonet,  Long  Span 
ish  Moss,  and  a spray  of  fresh  Or- 
ange Blossoms.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  hundreds  of 
new  and  rare  plants  free  on  application. 

R.  ».  IIOYT,Seven  Oaks,  Fla. 


FREE. 

VOMEAA  CCMVVAXNOH 

PLRTLCT  WLkUH 

These  are  niy  portraits,  and 
account  of  the  fraudulent  air-pumps, 
lotions,  etc.,  offered  for  development, 

I willtell  any  lady  FREE  what  I 
used  to  secure  these  changes. 

HEALTH  (cure  of  that  /f) 

“tired”  feeling  and  allA< 
i female  diseases),  Superb^", 
i FORM,  Brilliant  EYESv*^ 
perfectly  pure  COMPLEXION-  assured.  Will  send  sealed 
letter.  Avoid  advertising  frauds.  Name  this  paper,  and  address: 
Mas.  Ella  M.  Dent,  Boa  234,  Station  C,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal.' 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES  JJEE 


BEST  PREMIUMS. 

J8®=  COSTLY  OUTFIT. 

YALE  CARD  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


THE  GREAT  EYE  BEAUTIFIER. 

Assures  Instant  Brilliancy,  Beauty  and 
Strength  to  the  Eye. 

Positive  cure  for  Bloodshot  and  Red  and  Diseased  Eye- 
lids. Eminent  Oculists’  examination  and  samples  free 
at  Main  Office,  45  E.  20tli  Street.  New  York.  Sold 
by  Leading  Druggists  and  Toilet  Bazaars.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  Guaranteed  positively  harmless.  Price  $1.00 


ESTABLISHED 


BARRYS 


in  iaQi 


JFOR.THE 

Hair  & Skin. 

An  elegant  dressingexqusitelyperfumed,  removes  all 
impurities  from  the  scalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray 
hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow  Thick,  Soft  and  Beau- 
tiful. Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts, 
burns,  bruises,  sprains,  &c.  All  Druggists  or  by  Mail, 
60  cts.  BARCLAY  & CO,  44  Stone  St.  New  York,. 


THE  IMPROVED  COMBINED 

AWNING  AND  BLIND 

Is  fitted  with  chain  con- 
nections ; is  strong, 
durable,  light  and 
handsome,  it 

meets  the  approval  of 
leading  architects  and 
is  unequaled  by  any 

awningjnsideor 
outside  shutter 

now  in  use.  It  is  more 
easily  handled  than  the 
common  awning,  is 
simple  in  construction. 
With  care  it  will  last  in 
perfect  condition  for 
years.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
BALTIMORE  BLIND  AND  AWNING  COMPANY, 
26  S.  Charles  St„  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUY  THE  WRINGER  SAVES 

— MOST  LABOR 
our  PURCHASE  GEAR 


FEET. 


«£3Saves  half  the  labor  of  other  wringers 
and  costs  but  little  more.  Crank  is  not 
..attached  to  either  roll. 

tT?  M P T T?  V.  Does  not  grease 

1V1  r 1 IV  Lt  the  CLOTHES. 
Solid  White  Rubber  Rolls.  Warranted. 

Also  “DAISY”  and  “VOLUNTEER”  WRING- 
ERS. Clothes  Drying  liars,  ete.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  EMPIRE  W RIN GER  CO.,  Auburn,  N. Y. 

nrnmr  How  are  your 

r tllilM  r Cures  cold  or  tender 
■ kl#  1 1 • k Swollen  or  perspiring 
Smaller  Shoe.,  may  be  worn  with  comfort.  Price,  50  cts.. 
at  Drug  Stores,  or  by  mail.  Trial  Package  and  illustrated 
pamphlet  for  a dime. 

THE  PEDINE  CO.,  World  Building,  New  York. 

To  be  convinced  of  this 
send  to  Wm.  H.  Par  ven- 
ter, 50  State  St.,  Bof  bn. 
Mass,  for  circulars  ex- 
plaining the  business  of 
the  Winner  Investment 
Co. 

Mailed  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. 


This  company  does  not 
handle  Farm  Mortgages, 
but  City  Investments  on- 
ly. The  Winner  Company 
has  paid  its  investors  over 
Two  Million  Dollars  in 
profits  since  1883.  without 
a single  case  of  loss. 


PILLOW-SHAM  HOLDER  nicely  nickel  plat- 
ed,  full  set,  with  screws  complete,  to  any  address  tor 
10c.  Agents  wanted.  T.  M.  Gandy,  Chester,  C'onn^ 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS. 


We  are  the  introducers  of  Wilder  Early 

iiiimiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiimiiiimuiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiuiiiiiiiiimmiiiimiimiiu 

Pear,  Gladstone  Raspberry,  Farnsworth 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiimiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

Strawberry,  each  of  superior  quality.  We 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiinmiiii 

OFFER  for  sale  a collection  OF  4 52  VARIE- 

>IIIIIIIIlllIllIII(IIIlilillUIIIlllI||l!||l|!II||IIIlI||I||I|I|||||||||||lIl|IIIIIIfil|||Il||||II|I!llIIIl||I|IIIllI||!|||lll||lI|l|l|||IIII|III||||III|||lS 

TIES  OF  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS,  AT  PRICES  THAT 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

DEFY  COMPETITION,  WHEN  THE  SUPERIOR 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii 

QUALITY  OF  OUR  STOCK  IS  CONSIDERED. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiixiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. 

We  HAVE  15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  AS  NUR- 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiLiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiitmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiumiiiiiiiumiiu 

SERYMEN  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS.  We 

publish  GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER, 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiixiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiixiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiisiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MONTHLY,  PRICE  ^O  CTS.  PER  YEAR,  WITH 

iiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiuiiiiu 

gift  of  Green’s  5 Books  on  Fruit 

fillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll.  llllllllUIlllllIlllIlUt 

Culture  to  each  subscriber.  Send  for 

liHiiHiiitiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiumu 

7 2 page  Chromo  Catalogue.  Price  with  Fruit  Grower  3 months  10  cts. 

(llllMlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUILIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllinillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUlIimillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUlUllUlJ 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS 

Rare  and  Choice  Native  and  Foreign  varieties.  Small 
■sizes  for  transplanting.  Larger  sizes  for  Hedges  and 
Ornament.  Largest  stock  in  America.  Prices  low. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Wis. 


CENTS 'pays  for  our  ILLUSTRATED 
FAMILY  STORY  PAPER  three  months 
and  your  name  and  address  in  our  “ Name  Directory,” 
(from  which  you  will  receive  free  great  quantities  ot  mail 
matter,  samples,  etc.)  We  also  send  you  our  handsome 
sample  case,  full  size,  3x9  inches,  containing  over  100 
Fast  Selling  Articles,  (no  cards  or  trash,)  with  which 
you  can  easily  grasp  a fortune.  All  the  above  sent 
FREE  to  any  address  by  mail  on  receipt  of  13  cents 
to  help  pay  expenses.  Great  bonanza  for  agents.  Ad- 
dress FIRESIDE  JOURNAL,  M.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


60  cts.  60  cts.  60  cts. 

City  and  Country 

AND 

The  Home  Magazine . 

( Conducted  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Jogan.) 

FOR 

SIXTY  CENT'S. 

Send  for  specimen  copies.  Seeing  you  will  subscribe 
Address  CITY  AND  COUNTRY,  Columbus,  0. 

60  cts.  60  cts.  60  cts. 


Ladies  Save  Your  PIN  MONEY  and  Subscribe  for 


Eida  and  M.  J,  Clarkson, 

Editors. 

Single  Copies  15c.  $1  per  year 

Its  leading  departments,  writ- 
ten by  ladies,  are : — Easy  Les- 
sons in  Art  — Fancy  Work 
and  Artistic  Novelties  — 
Brush  Studies, illustrated  with 
Colored  Plates— Home  Needle- 
work and  Crochet—  House- 
hold Decorations  — China 
Painting  — Domestic  Helps 
for  the  Home— Correspond- 
ence — Answers  to  Queries, 
FTC.  Each  number  is  Finely 
Illustrated. 


EASY  EESSONS  IN 

DrawiiiiPaintii 

BY  LIDA  CLARKSON. 

Price  35  cents. 

Every  person  doing,  or  wishing 
to  do.  Drawing  or  Painting, 
should  have  this  book.  The  II- 
lustratlons,  made  expressly 
for  this  book,  are  practical.  The 
Instructions,  like  all  of  Lida 
Clarkson'S  directions,  are  so 
plain  that  a child  can  understand 
and  use  them. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER! 


We  will  send  this  book,  Easy  Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  price  35 
cents,  FREE  to  any  one  sending  25c.  (stamps  taken)  for  a three  months’  trial 
subscription  to  Ingalls’ Home  and  Art  Magazine. 

Address  J.  F.  IIVGALLS,  Publisher,  Lynn,  Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S  HE  PA  R TMEN7 . 


The  Latest  and  Grandest  Novelty  Out. 

NELLIE  LEWIS  CARNATION. 

Flowers  very  large  and  full,  and  of  a color  never  before  seen  in 
Carnations— an  EXQUISITE  SHADE  OF  PINK. 


For  decorative  purposes  and  corsage  bouquets,  they  are  un- 
urpassed.  A bowl  filled  with  them  used  at  a dinner  a short 
time  ago,  lighted  up  the  entire  table.  Don’t  fail  to  place  your 
order  at  once,  as  we  control  the  entire  stock  and  have  only  a 
limited  number  of  plants. 

Price  50  Cents  each ; Three,  $1,25 ; Six,  $2.25 ; Dozen,  $4.00 


V CK’S  SEEDS  Never  Disappoint,  is  the  verdict  of  the 
millions  who  have  planted  them. 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1S91>  contains  over  100  large 
pages,  hundreds  of  illustrations,  colored  plates,  Best  Novelties,  all 
worthy  of  cultivation  ; $1000  and  $200  cash  prizes.  Price  10  cents, 
which  deduct  from  first  order  and  it  costs  nothing. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POTATO,  VICK’S  PERFECTION. 


This  Potato  has  proved  worthy  of  its  name,  Perfection.  It  combines  in  a high  degree  the 
qualities  of  great  productiveness , good  color  and  fine  appearance,  with  the  very  best  cooking 
qualities.  The  tubers  grow  compact  in  the  hill,  are  large  and  uniform  in  size.  The  color  is 
white,  with  a tinge  of  pink  around  the  eyes.  It  matures  about  the  same  time  as  the  White  Star, 
and  is  of  great  value  for  field  culture. 

Price,  per  pound,  40  cents,  prepaid;  three  pounds,  $1.00,  prepaid;  peck,  50  cents,  freight  not 
paid;  bushel,  $1.60,  freight  not  paid;  barrel,  $4.00,  freight  not  paid. 

For  description  of  the  new  potato,  “ Vick’s  Champion,”  see  Vick’s  Floral  Guide , 1891. 


HOME  FLORICULTURE,  by  eben  e.  rexfobd. 


-A.  VALUABLE  WOEK 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GARDEN  AND  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rexford’ s pleasant  style  of  writing  will  know  that 
his  book  will  be  attractive,  and  as  it  is  written  from  his  own  experience 
it  will  have  a THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 


Written  in  such  a plain  and  comprehensive  manner  that  a child  can  understand  it.  No 
excuse  for  failures  now. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound.  Price  $1.50. 


AN  ELEGANT  — 
FLOWER  RED  — 


25  CtS. 


We  will  furnish  20  designs  for  beds  of  flowering  plants,  with  full  instructions  show- 
ing names  of  varieties  and  number  of  plants  required  to  fill  fine  show  beds  at  a cost  of 
from  15  cents  to  $1  each.  It  requires  knowledge  and  taste . not  wealth,  to  possess  elegant 
beds  of  flowers.  Think  of  a fine  bed  all  summer  for  a few  cents  ! These  designs  mailed, 
with  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1891.  a book  of  over  100  pages,  telling  what  Seeds  and 
Plants  you  want,  and  where  to  o tain  those  that  never  disappoint,  on  receiptoi 
10  cents.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan.  Send  at  once 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


AUTOMATIC  REGULATORS 

For  Furnace,  Steam,  or  Hot-Waer  Heaters. 

The  heater  positively  controlled  by  the  temperature  of  the  living 
rooms  of  the  house. 

An  Even  Temperature  Maintained  at  All  Times 

No  running  up  and  down  stairs  to  change  draft  of  the  furnace.  No 
colds  resulting  from  uneven  temperature.  No  waste  of  fuel  from  over- 
heated furnaces. 

Solid  comfort  during  the  winter  months.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalogue.  AGENTS  WANTED, 

The  regulator  is  especially  valuable  for  controlling  the  heating  appara- 
tus of  greenhouses,  obviating  the  danger  of  frozen  or  over-heated  plants. 

CONSOLIDATED  TEMPERATURE  CONTROLLING  CO.  MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 

ROSES  PLANTS  feedRsUEBt? 

Finely  Grown  Stock.  All  the  Best.  New  and  Standard  Varieties  of  Roses. 

J.  B.  Verrone;  Nlme.  Martha  du  Bourg;  Mme.  August 
Legros;  Mme.  Phillip  Kuntz;  May  Rivers;  Oscar  II.; 
Mrs.  James  Wilson,  (the  Yellow  Mermet.) 

We  offer  club  organizers  everywhere  extra  inducements. 

#10  order  by  express  secures  #8  worth  of  Plants  Free. 

#8  order  secures  #6  worth  Free.  Larger  orders  in  proportion. 

20  Roses,  fine  variety,  all  labeled  #1  1 18  Chrysanthemums,  all  labeled  #1 
20  Geraniums,  “ $1  15  Carnations,  “ #1 

12  Varieties  of  Begonias,  #1  | 12  Hybrid  Roses,  “ #1 

12  Fancy  Roses  #2,  worth  $2.50,  something  new. 

Our  new  illustrated  Catalogue  contains  much  valuable  information.  Write 
for  it  and  secure  a check  for  the  celebrated  Rose,  MRS.  JAMES  WILSON, 
to  be  given  Free  with  first  order.  Address 

CAUSE  & BISSELLhiluTco.RICHMOND,  IND. 


SEELEY’S  HARD-RUBBER  TRUSSES 

Will  retain  the  most 
difficult  forms  of 
HERNIA  or 

RUPTURE 
with  comfort  and 
safety,  thereby  com- 
pleting a radical 
cure  of  all  curable 
cases.  Impervious 
to  moisture,  may 
be  used  in  bathing;  and  fitting  perfectly  to  the  form  of 
body,  are  worn  without  inconvenience  by  the  youngest 
child,  most  delicate  lady,  or  the  laboring  man,  avoid- 
ing all  sour,  sweaty,  podded  unpleasantness, 
being  Light,  Cool,  Cleanly,  and  always  reliable. 

The  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE  A SPECIALTY. 
EITHER  IN  PERSON  OR  BY  MAIL. 

25  Years  References:— Profs.  S.  D.  Gross , D.  Hayes 
Aqnew,  Willard  Parker,  W.  H.  Pancoast,  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Horton,  and  Surgeon-Generals  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy. 

Our  " Mechanical  Treatment  of  Hernia  or  Rupture  and 
Price  List.”  with  illustrations  and  directions  for  self, 
measurement,  mailed  on  application. 

I.  B.  SEELEY  & CO.,  25  South  11th  St.,PhUa.,P»> 

BUGSIES  HARNESS  at  i PRICE 

Buy  direct  of  FACTORY.  Save  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

A Goat  Harness  delivered  # 1.35 
Good  #10  Buggy  Harness  4,75 
825  Double  Team  Harness  32.50 
890  Leather  M Top  Buggy  45.50 
2 Man  Open  Buggy  . . 28.50 

1 4 Passenger  Top  Carriage  47.50 
'TexasSideSpringTopBuggy49.00 
_ '820  Twof  Man  Cart  . . 9.50 

Geo.  T.  Martin,  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  writes . “Highly  pleased  with  $50.00  Top 
Buggy.  It  is  better  than  the  $120.00  Buggy  sold  here.”  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

U.S.BUCCY&CARTCO.CINCINNATI.O. 


THE  DOLLAR  TYPEWRITER 


TYPE  USED; 


ABCDEFGHI 


A perfect  and  practical  Type  Writing  machine  for  only  ONE 
DOLLAR.  Exactly  like  cut;  regular  Remington  type;  does 
the  same  quality  of  work;  takes  a fools  cap  sheet.  Complete 
with  paper  holder,automatic  feed,  perfect  type  wheel  & inking 
roll^  uses  copying  ink;  in  fact  ft  does  all  of  the  work  of 
a high  priced  machine.  Speed,  15  to  25  words  a minute 
Size.  3x4x9  inches;  weight,  12  oz;  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed; Circulars  free;  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Sent  by  express  for  $1.00;  by  mail,  15c  extra  for  postage. 
R.  11.  1NGLKS0LL  & BRO.,  G5  PORTLAND'!  ST.,  N.Y.  CITY 


^ 


& 


The  JEWETT  & DWIGHT  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 
Shipping^0  Perforated  Tags. 
PlMNqP,  pRiNTEP-  CINCINNATI.^ 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 


OHIO  SEEDS 

Onr  climate  and  seasons  are  suitable  for  growing  and  maturing  all  seeds. 
JB  YC3DC  CYDCQICilPC  ou  the  Seed  Farm  taught  us  this. 

I CMllO  CAlLill  LHuLHostsof  letters  from  patrons  verify  it. 
Our  CATALOGUE  is  a well  arranged,  instructive  Garden  Guide, 
full  of  present  day  common  sense  ideas,  and  is  sent  FREE  on  l*Kpp 
application.  Tells  the  new  and  easy  way  to  grow  Onions.  • I ILL. 
1500  Bushels  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  new  Stone  Tomato, 
packet  15  cts.;  Evergreen  Cucumber,  packet  10  ets.;  Market 
Melon,  packet  10  cts.;  or  the  8 post-paid  for  80  cents.  Address 
W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box  118,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


COMMON  SOAP  fails  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  in  scouring 
and  cleaning,  and  necessitates  a great  outlay  of  time  and  labor, 
which  more  than  balances  any  saving  in  cost.  Practical  people  will 
find  SAPOLIO  the  best  and  cheapest  soap  for  house-cleaning  and 
scouring.  Some  soaps  seem  to  slick  over  everything  on  which  they 
are  used.  But  dishes  washed  with  SAPOLIO  are  never  greasy — it 
seems  to  get  under  the  grease  instead  of  slicking  over  it. 

All  grocers  keep  it. 

ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS  CO. 


THE  RELIEF 


THAT  FOLLOWS  THE 
USE  OF  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  DOES  NOT  DISAPPEAR 
WHEN  THE  TREATMENT  IS  DISCONTINUED. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN  CREATES  STRENGTH;  MAIN- 
TAINS IT.  THIS  IS  A DIRECT  RESULT,  BECAUSE  THIS 
POWERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT  IS  PURE  NOURISHMENT. 
IN  ORDER  TO  INHALE  IT,  IT  MUST  BE  RELEASED  FROM  THE 
INHALER  BY  HEAT.  THIS  SENDS  A WARM,  OXYGENATED 
VAPOR  THROUGH  THE  LUNGS  THAT  IS  VERY  EFFECTIVE 
IN  DISLODGING  CLOTS  AND  OBSTRUCTIONS.  THE  APPAR- 
ATUS WHICH  ACCOMPANIES  EVERY  TREATMENT  IS 
SIMPLICITY  ITSELF.  A CHILD  CAN  USE  IT.  AND  THAT’S 
A GREAT  POINT.  THIS  WARMING,  REVITALIZING  VAPOR 
COMING  INTO  CONTACT  WITH  A CHILD’S  LUNGS  BREAKS 
UP  INCIPIENT  COLDS  AND  COUGHS,  AND  RELIEVES  CROUP  IN  A WONDERFULLY 
SHORT  TIME. 


A BOOK  OF  200  PAGES  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHO  HAVE  REGAINED  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH  BY  THE  USE  OF  COMPOUND  OXYGEN.  THIS  BOOK  IS  FILLED 
WITH  THE  SIGNED  INDORSEMENTS  OF  MANY  WELL  KNOWN  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 
IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  THE  BOOK  YOU  WILL  GET  IT  FREE  OF  CHARGE-- 
POSTAGE  PREPAID  BY  US,  IF  YOU  WILL  WRITE  TO  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
ADDRESSES  I 

Drs.  STARKEY  &.  PALEN,  No.  1529  arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

120  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


58  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


HONEST  SOAP. 

The  Testimony  of  Half-a-Century. 


(Pears’  soap 

INDISPUTABLE  EVIDENCE  of  SUPERIORITY. 


From  Dr.  REDWOOD,  Ph.D.,  F.c.s F.I.C, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

BEING  authorised  by  Messrs.  Pears  to  purchase  at  any 
and  all  times  and  of  any  dealers  samples  of  their 
Soap  (thus  ensuring  such  samples  being  of  exactly  the  same 
quality  as  is  supplied  to  the  general  public),  and  to  submit 
same  to  the  strictest  chemical  analysis,  I am  enabled  to 
guarantee  its  invariable  purity. 

My  analytical  and  practical  experience  of  Pears’  Soa 
now  extends  over  a lengthened  period — NEARLY  FIFTY 
YEARS — during  which  time — 

I2F  / have  never  come  across  another 
Toilet  Soap  which  so  closely  realises 

my  ideal  of  perfection, 

its  purity  is  such  that  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  confidence 
upon  the  tenderest  and  most  sensitive  skin — 

even  that  of  a New  Born  Babe.** 


SOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  i878. 


are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  Baker  & Co.’s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 


No  Chemicals 


W.  BAKER  & CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Every  Owner  of  HARNESS  Should  Use 


FRANK  MILLER’S 


Harness  Dressiij 

JFOR  JIARJVJESS,  BUGGY  TOPS,  SJMMjBS, 
PJLY  JVBTS,  TRJ1  YJETjJLIJVG  BAGS, 
JtllLBTAR  F BQUIPJriBJYTS,  BTC. 

Gives  a beautiful  finish,  which  will  not  peel  or 
crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling,  does  not  lose 
its  lustre  by  age ; dust  will  not  stick  to  work  fin- 
ishes with  it.  Is  not  A Varnish.  Contains  no 
Turpentine,  Benzine,  Naphtha,  Alcohol  or  other 
injurious  articles. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


North, 


Q 


Wherever  there’s 
hard  work  for  wo- 
men, there  it’s  need- 
ed. Easy  washing 
goes  with  it. 


Vi*. 


East,  South,  West. 

That’s  where  Pearline  goes. 


5)' 


Ex  Station 

A 

Easy  washing — better  washing.  Washing 
that  doesn’t  wear  out  the 
clothes,  or  hurt  the  hands  or 
fabric,  or  tire  the  washer. 
Washing  that  saves  money 
but  costs  no  more  than  the 
washing  that  wastes  it. 
and  more,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Pearline 
It  goes  to  the  help  of  millions  of  women 
every  day.  But  there  are  some  who  won’t  be  helped.  And  they’re 
the  ones  who  need  it  most. 


When  it  does  all  this 
goes  ? And  it  does  go. 


Blowing 


Peddlers  and  some  grocers  will  tell  you,  “this  is  as  good  as”  or  “the  same  as 
Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — but  what  a puff  for  Pearline. 

198  JAMES  PYLE.  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  second  class  mail  matter. 
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Established  in  1851. 


Over  26,000  sold  and  in  use. 

They  combine  ELEGANCE,  DURABILITY, 
and  MODERATE  PRICES.  Among  the  many 
other  IMPROVEMENTS  which  they  contain,  are 
the  PATENT  REPEATING  ACTION,  producing 
a touch  as  delicate  as  that  of  a Concert  Grand 
Piano;  the  CAPO  D’ ASTRO  BAR,  which  sustains 
that  beautiful  singing  quality  of  tone,  so  want- 
ing in  most  Upright  Pianos ; the  MOUSE  PROOF 
PEDAL,  which  isan  absolute  protection  against 
mice  getting  into  pionos  and  making  havoc  with 
the  felts.  Sold  on  the  most  accommodat’g  terms. 
Delivered  in  your  house  FREE  OF  EXPENSE 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  instruments 
taken  in  exchange.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

VOSE  So  SONS  PIANO  CO., 

190  Tremoat  Street,  - Boston,  Mass. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK.  ^ 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

. S3  SHOE  GENTLEMEN. 

IBe.OO  Genuine  Hand -sewed,  an  elegant  and 
stylish  dress  Shoe  which  commends  itself. 
SS^.00  Hand-sewed  Welt.  A fine  calf  Shoe  un- 
■’*'  equalled  for  style  and  durability. 

S§0.50  Goodyear  Welt  is  the  standard  dress  Shoe,  at 
a popular  price. 

SO. 50  Policeman’s  Shoe  is  especially  adapted  for 
& railroad  men,  farmers,  etc. 

All  made  in  Congress,  Button  and  Lace. 

for  Ladies,  is  the  only  hand-sewed  shoe 

sold  at  this  popular  price. 

§§SV50  Dongola  Shoe  for  Ladies,  is  a new  depart- 
ed ure  and  promises  to  become  very  popular. 
$<f%.00  Shoe  for  Ladies,  and  St. 75  for  Misses 
■£»  still  retain  their  excellence  for  style,  etc. 

All  goods  warranted  and  stamped  with  name  on  bottom. 
If  advertised  local  agent  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct 
to  factory  enclosing  advertised  price  or  a postal  for  order 
blanks.  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass, 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Catarrh  is  a Dangerous  Disease,  yet  it  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of  our  Catarrh  Specific. 
Thousands  suffer  without  knowing  the  nature  of  this  almost  universal  complaint.  It  is  an  in- 
flammation or  ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages.  There  are  several  vari- 
eties of  Catarrh,  with  widely  different  symptoms.  The  most  common  kind  is  characterized  by 
an  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  or  matter  in  the  nasal  passages,  which  must  either  be  blown 
from  the  nose  or  drop  back  behind  the  palate,  or  is  hawked  or  snuffed  backward  to  the  throat. 

Other  indications  are  hawking,  spitting,  weak  and  inflamed  eyes,  frequent  soreness  of  the 
throat,  often  ringing  or  roaring  or  other  noises  in  the  ears,  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  hear- 
ing, loss  of  smell,  memory  impaired,  dullness  and  dizziness  of  the  head,  and  dryness  and  heat  of 
the  nose. 

All  persons  thus  affected  take  cold  easily.  The  breath  sometimes  reveals  to  all  around  the 
corruption  within,  while  the  patient  often  loses  all  sense  of  smell.  The  disease  advances  covert- 
ly, until  pain  in  the  chest,  lungs  or  bowels  startles  him  ; he  hacks  and  coughs,  has  dyspepsia, 
liver  complaint,  and  is  urged  by  his  doctor  to  take  this  or  that ; perhaps  cod-liver  oil  is  prescrib- 
ed. Perfectly  ridiculous  ! The  foul  ulcers  in  the  head  can  not  be  reached  by  pouring  such  stuff 
into  the  poor,  jaded  stomach.  The  patient  becomes  nervous  ; the  voice  harsh  and  unnatural;  he 
feels  disheartened;  memory  loses  its  power  ; judgment  her  zeal ; gloomy  forebodings  hangover- 
head  ; hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  in  such  circumstances  feel  that  to  die  would  be  a relief,  and 
many  even  do  cut  the  thread  of  life  to  end  their  sorrows. 

MY  EXPERIENCE. 


Eighteen  Years  of  terrible  headache,  disgusting  nasal  discharges,  dryness  of  the  throat,  acute  bronchitis, 
coughing,  soreness  of  the  lungs,  raising  bloody  mucus,  and  even  night  sweats,  incapacitating  me  from  my  profes- 
sional duties  and  bringing  me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave — all  were  caused  by,  and  the  results  of,  nasal  catarrh.  After 
spending  hundreds  of  dollars  and  obtaining  no  relief,  I compounded  my  Catarrh  Specific  and  Cold  Air  Inhaling 
JBalm,  and  wrought  upon  myself  a wonderful  cure.  Now  I can  speak  for  hours  with  no  difficulty,  and  can  breathe 
freely  in  any  atmosphere.  At  the  calls  of  numerous  friends,  I have  given  my  cure  to  the  public,  and  have  now 
thousands  of  patients  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  thousands  of  happy  fellow-beings  whose  sufferings  I have 
relieved.  My  cure  is  certain,  thorough  and  perfect,  and  is  indorsed  by  every  physician  who  has  examined  it.  If  I 
can  relieve  my  fellow-beings  as  I have  been  relieved  of  this  loathsome  disease,  which  makes  the  possessor  at  once 
disgusting  to  himself  and  others,  I shall  be  satisfied  and  feel  that  I have  done  my  little  toward  aemoqing  the  ills 
of  mankind.  P.  T.  CHILDS. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  OTHERS. 

The  record  is  a guarantee  that  Child’s  Treatment  for  Catarrh  and  all  diseas- 
es of  the  Head,  Throat  and  Lungs,  is  not  a new  and  untried,  but  a positive  and 
certain  remedy.  We,  above  all  things,  desire  to  establish  confidence  in  our 
treatment,  so  that  every  sufferer  from  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  and  their  effects  on 
the  Lungs  and  other  Yital  Organs,  may  feel  certain  of  success  in  its  use. 


P McGOLDRICK,  Galena,  111 
Z A CRUMPTON,  Anthony,  Fla  « 

T R ROBINSON,  Malden,  Mass 
Mrs  M S BENNETT,  North  Cambridge,  MassJ 
LEE  HOLBROOK,  Jr,  Milford,  Mass 
H BULLARD,  Springfield,  Mass 
ARRY  TRUESDELL,  Rockdale  Mills,  Mass 
Miss  H C FROST,  Pittston,  Maine 
W H NIVER,  Friendship,  New  York 
J H MEATH,  Port  Colborne,  Ontario,  Canada 
C E DANFORTH,  19  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 
J V SHOEMAKER,  29  E 32d  St,  New  York  City 


S B EAKIN,  Sr,  Eugene,  Lane  Co,  Oregon 
THOS  B HAND,  193  E Fayette  St,  Baltimore,  Md 
Mrs  H C MURRAY,  207  Linden  Ave,  Baltimore,  Md 
Rev  G W HYDE,  Annapolis,  Md 
CHAS  E BAKER,  59  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
'ALONZO  BENNETT,  Jackson,  Jackson  Co,  Miss 
D T TRUITT,  Niles,  Berrian  Co,  Mich 
SISTER  CLARA,  O S B,  St  Cloud,  Minn 
Rev  J L PETTIGREW,  Raymond,  Miss 
W H ATLEGE,  Paulding,  Jasper  Co,  Miss 
J F JONES,  Baldwin,  Lee  Co,  Miss 
L B CANEY,  Auxvasse,  Calloway  Co,  Mo 


LI  M IT  TDCflT  SUS  £ Id T Child’s  Treatment  for  Catarrh,  and  all  diseases  of  the 
H tJ  III  t I II  t A I III  Sill  I Head,  Throat  and  Lungs,  can  be  taken  at  home  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety,  by  the  patient.  We  especially  desire  to  treat  those  who  have  tried  other 
remedies  without  success.  A full  statement  of  method  of  home  treatment  and  cost  will  be  sent 
on  application.  Address 

' Mention  Vick’s- Magazine.  Rev.  P.  T.  CHILDS,  TfOy,  Ohio. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


o<  Michigan  • for  • 1891 


Hillsdale,  Sept.  28— Oct.  2. 


After  a large  amount  of  correspondence  with  several  State  Ag- 
ricultural Societies,  Expositions,  &c.,  and  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  many  votes  and  letters  from  our  customers,  requesting 
that  the  competition  be  held  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  or  one 
of  the  more  central  States,  we  have  decided  to  hold  our  annual 
$1000.00  Prize  Vegetable  Exhibition,  for  1891,  at  Hillsdale,. 
Mich.,  Sept.  28th — Oct  2d.  Our  reason  being  that  Hillsdale  is 
very  central, — located  almost  at  the  junction  of  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  not  far  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Hillsdale  Association  has  agreed  to  provide  a very  large 
tent,  about  100  x 100  feet,  and  in  every  way  prepare  for  the  re- 
ception of  this  mammoth  exhibition  on  a scale  worthy  of  such 
a grand  enterprise. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  exhibitors  on  the  line 
of  United  States,  American,  or  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  Express 
Companies  can  ship  their  goods  without  transferring, — that  is, 
the  goods  will  go  direct  to  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  on  the  payment  of 
only  one  express  rate. 

It  costs  but  very  little  to  enter  for  these  prizes,  for  instance  : 


One  pkt  Cabbage,  All  Seasons, io  cts 


One  pkt  Celery,  Golden  Self-blanching, io  cts 

Potato,  Vick’s  Perfection,  i lb.  40  cts.;  3 lbs.  $1  ; 

peck,  50  cts.;  bushel,  $1.60;  bbl., $4.00 

One  pkt  Cauliflower,  Vick’s  Ideal, 50  cts 


pkt  Tomato,  McCullom's  Hybrid, 10  cts 

pkt  Musk  Melon,  Irondequoit, 15  cts 

pkt  Onion,  Danvers  Y ellow  Globe, 5 cts 


pkt  Mangel  Wurzel,  (Beet),  Golden  Giant,  . 10  cts 


Select  one  or  more  that  you  would  like  to  grow  and  enter  for 
a prize.  Be  sure  and  state,  in  your  order,  that  you  intend  enter- 
ing for  competition.  The  prizes  are  large  and  liberal,  viz : 

1st  Prize  2d  Prize  3d  Prize  4th  Prize 

Cabbage,  for  largest  and  best  three  heads  All  Seasons $65.00  $30.00  $20.00  $io.co 

Celery,  Golden  Self-blanching,  twelve  plants,  largest  and  best  blanched,  65.00  30.00  20.00  10.00 

Potatoes,  best  peck,  Vick’s  Perfection, 65.00  30.00  20.00  10.00 

Cauliflower,  largest  and  best  three  heads,  Vick’s  Ideal, 65.00  30.00  20.00  10.00 

Tomatoes,  largest  and  best  twelve  McCollum’s  Hybrid, 65.00  30.00  20.00  10.00 

Musk  Melon,  largest  and  best  three  Irondequoit  Melons, 65.00  30.00  20.00  10.00 

Onion,  1 argest  and  best  twelve  Danvers  Yqflow  Globe, 65.00  30.00  20.00  10.00 

Mangel,  largest  one  Golden  Giant, 65.00  30.00  20.00  10.00 

We  hope  our  friends  will  join  us  in  making  this  a larger  and 
better  Fair  than  the  one  at  Peoria  last  year. 

For  full  particulars  see  Vick's  Floral  Guide , 1891 . 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


7?Vu>&e&tGM 

Everybody  wants 
a hardy,  ever-bloom- 
ing Rose,  and  we  nuw 
offer  the  grandest  of 
this  class.  From  early  summer 
until  frost  it  can  be  dept  nded 
on  to  produce  flowers  of  large  size  and  ex- 
quisite fragrance  in  lavish  abundance,.  In 
color,  it  is  a rich,  glossy  pink.  It  is  such  a 
strong  gfrower  that  it  is  almost  impregnable 
against  attacks  of  insects^,  For  gardens  or 
cemetery  plots  it  has  no  equah 

Price,  25  cents  each;  five  for  $1.00; 
twelve  for  $2.00. 

jjv^gpa'With  every  order  for  a single  plant  or 
more,  will  bo  sent,  gratis,  our  superb 
catalogue  of  “ Everything  for  tf>2  Garden  " for  1891 
(the  price  alone  of  which  is  25  cents),  together 
with  our  new  "Essay  on  Garden  Culture  of  the 
Rose.”  on  condition  that  you  will  say  in 
what  paper-you  saw  this  advertisement- 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

Harrisburg 

Telegram 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 


$600  STEAM  LAUNCH. 

■of  us  of  boats,  oars,  trimmings,  etc.,  of  25  cts.  upwards, 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a guess  on  the  $ 600  Steam 
Launch,  which  we  will  give  away  July  1st,  1891.  We 
manufacture  Pleasure  Boats  of  all  kinds,  boats,  oars, 
trimmings,  etc.  Send  10  cts.  for  catalogue. 

The  Davis  Boat  and  Oar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


YOUR  NAME  on  25  Lovely . 

Cards,  1 Ring.  1 Lace  Pin,  1 Patbut  Fountain  Pen  Com- 
pletb,  1 Forget-me-not  Album,  400  Album  Verses &o. 
All  10c.  Laurel  Card  Co.,  Box  67  ClintouTille,  Conn. 


A WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL  & PERFECT 
Just  as  shown  in  cut.  3 Alphabets  of  neat  Type,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad, 
Tweezers,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  “HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.”  Sets  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes, etc., marks  linen. 
Worth  50c.  BEWARE  of  cheap  COUNTERFEITS.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3,  60c, 
6 for  *1.  Ag’ts  wanted.  INGERSOL&  BRO.,  65  CORTLANDT  ST.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


nriTTV  PIANOS  (new)  $145.  ORGANS  $55. 

IJL  A III  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.J. 


TREE  ROSES 


MONEY! 


Minnesota  grown,  strong  two- 
year-old  tops  ; choicest  nam- 
ed, ever-blooming  varieties. 
All  colors.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive circular  to  M.  WHiMIILLEB,  Rosarist, 
New  Ulm,  Minn. 

f can  be  earned  at  our  NEW  line  of  work, 
rapidly  and  honorably,  by  those  of 
either  sex,  young  or  old,  and  in  their 
own  localities,wlierever  they  live.  Any 
one  can  do  the  work.  Easy  to  learn. 
We  furnish  everything.  We  start  you.  No  risk.  You  can  devote 
your  spare  moments,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  lead, and  brings  wonderful  success  to  every  worker. 
Beginners  are  earning  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  and  upwards, 
and  more  after  a little  experience.  We  can. furnish  you  the  em- 
ployment and  teach  you  FREE.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
information  FREE.  TRUE  «fc  CO..  AVGUSTA,  MAINE. 


H'REE)  2 FREE  J 


A Complete,  Perfect  Typewriter 

TO  EVERYONE. 

In  order  to  place  the  circulation  of  The  Home  Circle 
second  to  none,  we  have  decided  to  give  everyone,  not  the 
first  one  nor  the  last  one,  but  to  each  and  everyone  sending 
50c.  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Home  Cibole,  a 
complete,  perfect  and  practical  typewriter. 

Its  construction  is  in  its  simplicity,  a marvel  and  a 
triumph  1 The  most  ordinary  mind  can  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  all  its  parts  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  It 
prints  all  words,  all  numbers  and  all  names.  It  is  strong- 
ly built,  has  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  ,of  or- 
der and  will  last  a lifetime.  It  is 

ABSOLUTELY  NOISELESS, 

and  self-inking.  It  has  a speed  that  makes  it  worth  ten 
times  the  price  charged!  The  spacing  between  letters, 
words  and  lines,  together  with  the  emphasizing  in  ITALICS 
is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  and  many 
varieties  in  its  work  may  be  produced  at  will.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  Ministers,  Doctors,  Auth- 
ors, Teachers  and  News  Correspondents.  We  especially 
insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  place  it  immed- 
iately in  the  hands  of  all  boys  and  girls. 

Do  not  Fail  to  take  Advantage  of  this  Wonderful  Offer! 

Remember  you  get  the  TYPEWRITER  FREE.  We 
only  ask  you  to  send  50c.  for  which  we  send  The  Home 
Circle  one  year.  Address,  Noble  & Haanel,  Publishers, 
THE  Home  Circle,  400  and  402  North  Third  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Latest  and  Grandest  Novelty  Out. 

NELLIE  LEWIS  CARNATION 

Flowers  very  large  and  full,  and  of  a color  never  before  seen  in 
Carnations— an  EXQUISITE  SHADE  OF  PINK. 

For  decorative  purposes  and  corsage  bouquets,  they  are  un- 
urpassed.  A bowl  filled  with  them  used  at  a dinner  a short 
time  ago,  lighted  up  the  entire  table.  Don’t  tail  to  place  your 
order  at  once,  as  we  control  the  entire  stock  and  have  only  a 
limited  number  of  plants. 

Price  50  Cents  each ; Three,  $1,25 ; Six,  $2.25 ; Dozen,  $4.00 

V'CK’S  SEEDS  Never  Disappoint,  is  the  verdict  of  the 
millions  who  have  planted  them. 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1891,  contains  over  100  large 
pages,  hundreds  of  illustrations,  colored  plates.  Best  Novelties,  all 
worthy  of  cultivation  ; $1000  and  $200  cash  prizes.  Price  10  cents, 
which  deduct  from  first  order  and  it  costs  notliiim. 

J AIDES  VICK.,  SEEDSMAN,  lfochester,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Rapids  Forcing  Lettuce. 

This  new  and  splendid 
Early  Forcing  Lettuce  orig- 
inated in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  some  six  years  ago. 
So  highly  is  it  prized  by  the 
gardeners  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  procure  seed  un- 
til this  year.  This  Lettuce 
is  shipped  to  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati  in  large  quanti- 
ties, selling  for  from  io  to 
20  cents  per  pound.  We 
have  secured  all  the  surplus 
iseed  grown  there  (a  small 
amount)  at  a high  figure, 
and  can  only  sell  in  smalt 
quantities. 

One  gardener  wrote  that 
he  was  unable  to  fill  his  or- 
ders last  spring  at  twenty 
cents  per  pound  in  lots.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a house  full  of  Let- 
tuce that  will  average  % a 
pound  to  a plant,  occasion- 
al heads  weigh  and  i)4 
pounds.  Some  gardeners 
have  raised  at  the  rate  of 
20  to  30  pounds  to  a com- 
mon sash  and  taken  three 
crops  off  the  same  ground. 
It  is  the  best  shipping  Let- 
tuce known.  Large  and 
tender,  consumers  willingly 
pay  a large  advance  on 
price  of  common  sorts. 
Grows  much  larger  iir 
greenhouse  than  in  frames. 
Should  there  be  trouble 

with  lice  use  tobacco  water.  By  using  plenty  of  water  it  will  grow  much  quicker. 

Plant  six  inches  apart.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  plants  as  near  one  size  as  possible,  as  the  larger 
ones  seem  to  smother  the  smaller.  Grand  Rapids  gardeners,  who  are  the  most  successful,  use  one-half  good  rotted 
manure.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  ground  too  rich. 

Price  per  packet  25  cents.  (In  packets  only.) 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAINS  FORTY  PAGES. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  HANDSOME  COVER. 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  and  we  will  immediately  send  post  paid  one 
pair  of  Mme„  Demorest  Handsome  American  JEAN  CORSETS  (Patent- 
ed Self-Opening),  and  the  Mme.  DEMOREST  MONTHLY  FASHION 
JOURNAL  FOR  one  year.  Send  No.  of  Corset  wanted.  Sizes  18 
to  20. 


DEMOREST  FASHION  AND  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
17  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  60LUTI0N 

= MQP6H6  =? 

and  the  growth  forever  destroyed  without  the  slightest  * * 

* * * injury  or  discoloration  of  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Discovered  by  Accident. — Iw  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 
spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modene  supercedes  electrolysis, 

Recommended  by  all  who  haue  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a beard,  will  find  a priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  (^Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,  (always  mention  your  county  and  this  paper.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out. 

LOCAL  AND  I MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0„  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 

WANTED,  I /ow  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  delivery. 

We  Offer  $1,000  FOR  FAILURE  OR  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  (XT’ EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED. 


If  you  have  a Garden 

If  you  are  CaaU 

a planter  of 

Apply  for  our  Catalogue 


OUR  CATALOGUE  is  the  best  published. 

The  most  conveniently  arranged  for  reference — 
Contains  the  most  practical  descriptions  of  varieties — 
The  best  instructions  to  planters — The  best  recipes 
for  cooking  Vegetables — 

Our  Business  was  Established  in  the  year  1784. 


D.  Landreth  8c  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OPRAY  ISIS  FRUIT  TREES  i VINES 

m Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears  Cherries,  C Y H F I S 1 0 R ts® 

Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  LAULLtflUII  OUTUllSj. 

PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PR  ICES.  Catalogue  show- 
ing all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Large  stock  of  Fr  u it  Trees,  Vines, 
aiul  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Address  WM.  JsTAHIi,  Quincy,  Ills. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a photograph  showing  this  machine  at  work.  This  most  complete 
and  pon'erf  ul  machine  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  wherever  there  is  land  to  clear  and  its  merits 
are  known.  It  works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  grub  in  one 
and  one-half  minutes.  Makes  a clean  sweep  of  2 acres  at  a sitting.  A man,  a boy  and  a horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle,  steel  wire  rope  being  used  instead.  The  crop  on 
a few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  machine  and  have  the  machine  and  land  clear,  left. 
Farmers  having  timber  land  to  clear  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  much  less  to  continue  to  pay 
taxes  on  rich  land  which  yields  them  nothing,  while  they  exhaust  their  cleared  land  by  constant 
crops.  In  timber  over  six  inches  in  diameter  this  machine  will  grub  faster  than  six  men  can 
trim,  and  pile  the  brush.  It  will  pay  those  interested  in  clearing  land  to  investigate  the  merits  of  thi3 
machine.  For  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials  and  general  infor- 
mation, address  a postal  card  to  the  manufacturers  JAMES  MILNE  «&  SON,  Scotch  Grove,  la* 


Ladies  Save  Your  PIN  MONEY  and  Subscribe  for 


Lida  and  M.  J,  Clarkson, 

Editers. 

Single  Copies  15c.  $1  per  year 

Its  leading  departments,  writ- 
ten by  ladies,  are : — EASY  Les- 
sons in  Art  — Fancy  Work 
and  Artistic  Novelties  — 
Brush  Studies, illustrated  with 
Colored  Plates— Home  Needle- 
work and  Crochet—  House- 
hold Decorations— China 
Painting—  Domestic  Helps 
tor  the  Home— Correspond- 
ence — Answers  to  Queries, 
etc.  Each  number  is  Finely 
Illustrated. 


INGALLS’ 

Home>»Art 

.Magazine. 


EASY  LESSONS  IN 


BY  LIDA  CLARKSON. 

Price  35  cents. 

Every  person  doing,  or  wishing 
to  do.  Drawing  or  Painting, 
should  have  this  book.  The  Il- 
lustrations, made  expressly 
for  this  book,  are  practical.  The 
Instructions,  like  all  of  Lida 
Clarkson's  directions,  are  so 
plain  that  a child  can  understand 
and  use  them. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER! 


We  will  send  this  book,  Easy  Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  price  35 
cents,  FREE  to  anv  one  sending  25c.  (stamps  taken)  for  a three  months’  trial 
subscription  to  Ingalls’  Home  and  Art  Magazine. 

Address  J.  E,  INGALLS,  .Publisher,  Lynn,  Mass. 


WAKEFIELDS 

Golden  Ointment 

WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD,  FOR 

BRUISES,  BURNS,  BOILS,  FELONS, 
PIMPLES,  OLD  SORES, 
CATARRH,  SORE  THROAT, 
FEVER  SORES,  CHAPPED  HANDS, 
FROSTED  PARTS,  ETC, 

Prepared  byC.  WAKEFIELD  & CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Snug  little  fortunes  have  been  made  at 
work  for  us,  by  Anna  Page,  Austin, 
and  Jno.  Bonn,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
cut.  Others  are  doing  as  well.  Why 
Some  earn  over  $500.00  a 
You  can  do  the  work  and  live 
home,  wherever  you  are.  Even  be- 
ginners are  easily  earning  from  $5  to 
' $10  a day.  All  ages.  We  show  you  how 
and  start  you.  Can  work  in  spare  time 
or  all  the  time.  Big  money  for  work- 
ers. Failure  unknown  among  them. 
NEW  and  wonderful.  Particulars  free. 
H.IIallett<fe  Co., Box  8 80  Portland, Maine 


S 2c. 


In  order  to  introduce  my  Seeds  I 

everywhere,  I will  mail  free  upon 

receipt  of  12c.  one  package  of  earliest  Radish, 
Lettuce.  Melon.  Tomato,  and  3 packages  Choice 
Flower  Seeds,  in  all  7 pkgs.,  listed  nowhere  in 
America  under  40c.  100-page  Seed  Catalogue  5c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER.  La  Crosse.  Wis.  I 


SULPHO-TOBACCO  SOAP, 


EASY  TO  USE. 


FOR  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS. 

WILL  DESTROY 

GREEN  FLY,  RED  SPIDER  AND  MILDEW. 
NO  DAMAGE  TO  PLANTS  OR  PERSON.  Better  than  Smoking  Tobacco  Stems. 

Price,  by  Mail,  4 O Cents  per  Can. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THIS  GRAND  NOVELTY  IS  A TRUE  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSE. 


The  only  Striped  Hose  in  tlie  World. 
Perfectly  hardy. 

Can  he  grown  to  perfection  by  amateurs. 
Flowers  are  large. 

Puds  quite  long  and  pointed,  showing  stripes 
and  markings  to  great  advantages. 


Color  soft,  satiny  pink,  distinctly  striped  and. 

dashed  with  white  and  carmine. 

Valuable  and  disirable  for  cutting. 

It  lias  been  grown  by  thousands,  all  over  the 
the  country,  every  one  of  whom  praise  it 
in  highest  terms. 


Being  the  originators,  we  offer  this  wonderful  novelty  at  about  cost ; delivered  at  your  door. 
Good  plants,  each,  25  cents  ; extra  strong,  two  year  plants,  each,  socts. ; three,  $1.25  ; six,  $2.25. 

Roses  one  of  our  specialties.  Send  for  our  new  and  elegant  Floral  Guide,  containing  complete 
list  of  wants  for  this  time  of  year. 

Many  of  our  customers  prefer  leaving  the  selection  of  seed  to  us,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we 
have  taken  a leisure  time  to  make  a careful  selection.  These  packages  are  neatly  packed,  ready 
to  ship,  and  will  be  delivered  at  your  door,  as  follows  : 


FLOW  e r seeds. 

No.  1.  Collection  of  20  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals, $1  00 

No.  2.  Collection  of  40  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,. 200 

No.  3.  Collection  of  50  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 3 00 

No.  4.  Collection  of  100  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 5 00 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

No.  A.  Collection  of  Vegetables, $1  00 

No.  B,  Collection  of  Vegetables,  200 

No.  1.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables,  for  small  family  garden, 300 

No.  2.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables,  for  small  family  garden,  5 00 


The  No.  1 ( $3.0)  Collection  is  composed  as  follows  : Asparagus  ; Beans,  Dwarf  or  Snap,  and  Lima  ; Beets* 

early  and  late;  Cauliflower;  Carrot,  Shorthorn  • Celery  ; Corn,  early  and  late  Sweet  ; Cucumber;  Egg  Plant  ; 
Lettuce,  Cabbage  and  Cos;  Melon,  Musk  and  Water;  Onion,  Wethersfield  and  Danvers;  Parsley;  Pepper; 
Peas,  early  and  later ; Radish,  three  sorts;  Salsify  • Squash,  Summer  and  Winter  ; Spinach;  Tomato;  Turnip, 
White  and  Yellow  ; Herbs,  Sage,  Summer  Savory,  Broad-leaved  Thyme. 

The  very  liberal  premiums  offered  to  clubs , are  included  in  the  above  Collections. 

. With  each  $3.00  cash  order  for  seeds,  we  mail  copy  of  Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  one  year, 
which  is  really  giving  seeds  to  amount  of  $3.45  and  Vick’s  Magazine,  one  year,  $1.25=  $4.70,  for  $3.00. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

53  Bowen  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 
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MAKE 

YOUR 


If  you  wish  to 
know  how  to  do  it 
without  risk,  send 
for  our  Circular. 


m 


MONEY 


Address:  Winner 
Investment  Co. 
Wm.H.  Parmenter, 
Gen.  Agt.,  50  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EARN 

MONEY 
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THE  GREAT  EYE  BEAPTIPIER. 
Assures  Instant  Brilliancy,  Beauty  and 
Strength  to  the  Eye. 

Positive  cure  for  Bloodshot,  Red  and  Diseased  Eyelids 
This  absolutely  harmless  lotion,  endorsed  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  for  sale  at  druggist’s  and  toilet  bazaars. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Oculist’s  examination,  pamphlet 
and  sample  free.  Oculine  Mfg  Co.,  45  East  20th  St.,  N.Y. 

CANCER  CUREDT 

POSITIVELY  NO  PAIN. 

Nature’s  own  remedy.  Cures  CANCER  and  TU- 
MOR without  knife  or  plaster,  and  without  pain.  For 
valuable  advice  and  a treatise  on  this  disease,  address 
A.  M.  MASON,  M.  D., 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


CHORTHAND 

(Situations  procured  all 

end  tor  circular.  W ^ 0 *-* 


Writing  thoroughly  taught 
by  mail  or  personally 
- - _ pupils  when  competent.  <■ 

C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego,  N.  y. 


12  FrN,E  srLK  FRINGE^GLASS,  &o„ 

f GOLD  INITIAL  PIN  AND  Fat’d  FOUNTAIN  PEN, 
(Samples  Free.)  CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


60  ass’t’d  beautiful  Silk  and  Satin 
pcs.  enough  to  cover  500  sq.  in. 
25c.  ; best  pcs.  and  larger  pack,  £1.  Lemaire’s  Silk 
Mill,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 


CRAZY  WORK. 


ASTHMA 


Cured,  by  a new  discovery.  Trea- 
tise Free.  Address  W.  S.  Rice, 
Smithville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N,  Y. 


CZr\r\  Games,  Tricks.  Song9,  Conundrums.  Auto.  Selections,  Lover’s  Tel.  Dreamy 
OUU  and  New  Designs  Basket  Fringe,  Envelope,  Silk  or  Plush  Bow,  Golden  Clasps 
floral  Motto  Cards.  Scrap  Pictures&IU.  Catalogue  2c.  Franklin  P’tg.  Co,NewHaven,C£ 


FATBITS  I 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington,  D. 

No  attorney’s  fees  until  Patent  ob- 
tained, Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


FORCE  BEARD  OR  HAIR 

Prof.  Dyke’s  Elixir  has  restored  the 
hair  on  my  head,  when  I was  perfec 
bald,  J.  T.  Biggs,  Bryan,  Tex.,  0« 

8.  John  Millard,  says.  Prof.  Dyk< 
Elixir  has  produced  a heavy  moustache 
on  my  upper  lip  in  4 weeks.  My  face 
was  entirely  smooth.  Thousands  more 


EITHER  SEX.  ANYBODY. 

Prof.  Dyke’s  Elixir  grows  the  heaviest 
beard  and  hair  in  4 weeks.  Complete 
remedy,  in  bottles  or  metal  cases,  with 
the  finest  perfume  known,  for  25c,  in 
stamps  or  silver.  Worth  four  times 
this  amount.  We  mail  secure.  Address 

Smith  91fs.Co.Palatine.Ills. 


OUR  NEW  1891  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 


A GIRL  WORTH  HAVING. 

After  reading  Mr.  Gray’s  experience  in  the  plating 
business,  I sent  $3  to  the  Lake  Electric  Co.,  Englewood, 
111.,  for  a Plater,  and  cleared  $21  in  a week.  Isn’t  this 
pretty  good  for  a girl?  There  is  tableware  and  jewelry 
to  plate  at  every  house  ; then,  why  should  any  person  be 
poor  or  out  of  employment  with  such  an  opportunity  at 
hand.  A SUBSCRIBER. 


EPILEPSY. 


Dr.  WILLIAMSON’S 
SANITORIUM, 


New  London,  Conn.  Gonducted  on  the  German 
system.  Number  limited.  Every  home  comfort.  Circu- 
lar free. 


A Magnificent 
Collection  of 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

Varieties, FREE! 

An  Unparalleled  Offer  by 
an  Old-EatubllNhed  and 
Reliable  1’  n b 1 i » li  1 n ir 
House!  ThkLadiks’  Would 
is  n mammoth  16-page,  64- col- 
umn illustrated  paper  forladies 
and  the  family  circle.  It  is  de- 
voted to  stories,  poems,  ladies’ 
fancy  work, artisticueedlework, 
, home  decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, Juvenile  read- 
Mng,  etiquette,  etc.  To  Intro- 
duce this  cliarmingladies’paper 
I'into  100,000  homes  where  it  is  not 
1 already  taken,  we  now  make  the  fol- 
lowing colossal  offer : Upon  receipt 

of  only  12  Cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will  send 
The  Ladles’  VV orld  .for  Three  Months,  and  to 
each  subscriber  we  will  also  send  Free  and  post  paid,  a large 
and  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  two 
hundred  varieties,  including  Pansies, Verbenas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters,  Phlox  Drummondil,  Balsam,  Cypress  Vine, 
Digitalis,  Double  Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelve 
cents  pays  for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  magnifi- 
cent Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a first-class 
Seed  House  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can 
afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity.  We  guarantee  every 
subscriber  many  times  the  value  of  money  sent,  and  jvill  refund 
your  money  and  make  you  a present 
of  both  seeds  and  paper  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Ours  is  an  old  and  reliable 
publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  lead- 
ing  newspapers.  Do  not  confound  this 
offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  o(s^  p 
unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day — y ‘ 
don’t  put  it  off!  Six  subscriptions  andvJ 
six  Seed  Collections  sent  for  60  cts. 


SPECIAL  OFFER!  swering  this^  ad-! 

vertisement  and  naming  the  paper  in  which  i 
she  saw  it,  we  will  send  free,  in  addition  to 
all  the  above,  one  package  of  the  new  and  ' 
popular  imported  Tropaeolum  Fobblnnuin  / 

(assorted),  containing  “Lucifer,”  “ Spitfire,’’ 

‘‘Vesuvius,”  and  other  luminariesof  high  degree,” 
bright  and  highly  colored.  An  abundant  bloomer  and" 
easily  cultivated.  A beautiful  climbing  flower  for  vases, hangin 
baskets,  old  stumps,  etc.,  most  glorious  in  effect.  Address 
8.  II.  MOORE  & CO.,  37  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Here  is  a Chance  to  Make  Money. 

I bought  a machine  for  plating  gold,  silver  and  nickel, 
and  it  works  splendid.  When  people  heard  about  it 
they  brought  more  spoons,  forks,  and  jewelry  than  I 
could  plate.  In  a week  I made  $23,  and  in  a month  $97. 
My  daughter  made  $18  in  five  days.  You  can  get  a 
Plater  for  $2  from  the  Lake  Electric  Co.,  Englewood, 
111.,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  benefited  as  much  as  I have 
been.  A READER. 

T>  A FRANKLIN H.  HOUGH,  Wash- 

-L  JL  JQjIAI  JL  10  ington,  D.  C.  No  attorney’s 
fees  until  Patent  obtainedv  Write  for  INVENTOR’S  GUIDE 

ITILLOW-SHAM  HOLDER  nicely  nickel  plat- 
I ed,  full  set,  with  screws  complete,  to  any  address  for 
10c.  Agents  wanted.  T.  J>I.  Gandy,  Chester,  Conn. 

$6000.00  a year  is  being  made  by  John  R. 
Goodwin, Troy, N.Y., at  work  for  us.  Reader, 
you  may  not  make  as  much,  but  we  can 
teach  you  quickly  how  to  earn  from  $5  to 
$10  a day  at  the  start,  and  more  as  you  go 
on.  Both  sexes,  all  ages.  In  any  part  of 
America,  you  can  commence  at  home,  giv- 
ing all  your  time, or  spare  moments  only  to 
the  work.  All  is  new.  Great  pay  SURE  for 
every  worker.  We  start  you,  furnishing 
everything.  EASILY,  SPEEDILY  learned. 
PARTICULARS  FREE.  Address  at  once, 
STINSON  & UO.,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

‘—Mail  stamp  for  sealed  instructions  how 

to  enlarge  your  bust  five  inches,  using 

Emma”  bust-developer  ; Cosmetics  are  humbugs, 

mrs  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  “ Emma”  Toilet 
Bazar,  224Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Our  24-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  mailed  for  six  cents. 

5c  PER  COPY. 

Music  mailed  to  any  address.  Selection  of  over  2500 
copies.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

SIEGEL  & CO.,  77th  St.  and  3d  Ave.,  New  York. 


1891. 


APRIL, 

In  the  February 
number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Garden,  in  a 
somewhat  extended 
article,  are  set  forth 
some  of  the  features 
of  the  Seed  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
an  account  of  the  seed  distribution.  It  is 
by  William  M.  King,  ex-Chief  of  the 
Seed  Division. 

The  article  contains  nothing  that  is  not 
pretty  well  known  by  intelligent  readers, 
especially  by  those  interested  in  agricult- 
ural and  horticultural  matters. 

The  question  that  naturally  presented 
itself  on  reading  the  account  is,  why 
this  was  written  and  prominently  pre- 
sented as  the  leading  article  in  the  jour- 
nal mentioned.  To  answer  this  inquiry 
ii3 


it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  ac- 
count in  detail. 

The  first  postu- 
lates of  the  writer 
are  that  “ the  foun- 
dation of  the  world’s 
prosperity  is  an 
abundant  crop.  A 
prime  basis  for  a 
good  crop  is  good 
seed.”  We  are  then 
told  that:  “The 

primary  object  of 
the  distribution  of 
seeds  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agri- 
culture to  those  en- 
gaged in  agricult- 
ural pursuits,  is  to 
give  increased  value 
to  production  by 
the  introduction 
and  distribution  of  improved  varieties 
that  will  increase  the  annual  average 
yield  of  the  staple  crops  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  and  more  rapidly  and  more 
generally  introduce  the  very  best  varie- 
ties of  seeds  into  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories, as  well  as  into  the  older  ones, 
where  the  average  annual  crop  is  being 
diminished  by  seeding  with  unselected 
and  inferior  seeds.”  After  a sufficient 
enlargement  on  this  topic  by  the  writer, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  end 
sought  to  be  gained  by  the  government 
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in  this  matter  of  seed  distribution  has 
been  reached.  “The  results  attained 
justify  the  statement  that  in  no  department 
ofthe  general  government  has  the  expendi- 
tion  (sic  ?)  of  so  small  an  amount  been 
productive  of  as  much  good  as  that  ex- 
pended in  the  introduction  and  dissemi- 
nation of  valuable  seeds  and  plants.”  A 
brief  of  the  history  of  the  seed  and  plant 
distribution  is  given,  as,  also,  a tabular 
statement  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of 
seeds  sent  out  from  the  Department  under 
the  general  appropriation  act  of  Con- 
gress, from  July  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889. 
A considerable  space  is  then  devoted  to 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  different 
commissioners,  all  of  them  to  the  effect 
that  the  distribution  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  country.  The  statements  of 
agricultural  writers  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Directors,  and  extracts  from  letters 
of  persons  who  had  received  seeds  from 
the  Division  are  brought  out  to  show  that 
the  seeds  have  been  of  some  value. 
Finally,  we  reach  the  concluding  para- 
graph, which  apparently  was  intended  to 
appear  as  a logical  conclusion  in  the 
general  line  of  argument  running  through 
the  article.  It  is  this  : “We  are  distinct- 
ively and  pre-eminently  a nation  of  farm- 
ers, inasmuch  as  not  less  than  44  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  is  engaged 
in  rural  pursuits.  General  Washington, 
and  the  Presidents  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  urged  upon  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress the  importance  of  placing  agricult- 
ure as  well  as  commerce  immediately 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  govern- 
ment. Will  not  the  people’s  representa- 
tives recognize  the  fact  that  our  welfare 
as  a nation  depends  largely  upon  the 
better  development  of  American  agri- 
culture? In  the  solution  of  the  agricult- 
ural problems  which  are  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  a country  extending  through 
so  wide  a range  of  latitude,  a climate  so 
diversified,  and  with  agricultural  interests 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  ever  be  an  important 
factor.” 

Now,  to  state  the  line  of  argument 
briefly,  it  is  this  : Good  seeds  are  a neces- 
sity. The  agriculturists  of  many  parts  of 
the  country  will  fail  to  procure  the  best 
and  most  appropriate  seeds  without  the 
aid  of  the  government.  The  government 


has  given  this  aid  and  has  supplied  good 
seeds.  Therefore  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  an  important  factor. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  is  appar- 
ent. No  one  has  ever  denied  the  valu- 
able services  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ; but  its  value  is  not  estimated  by 
the  Seed  Division.  It  is  the  Seed  Divi- 
sion, not  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
popular  judgment  and  found  wanting. 
Shall  we  charitably  say  that  the  writer 
lost  his  way  and  wandered,  but  reached 
a good  end  by  a wrong  way  ? We  might 
do  so  if  the  whole  tenor  of  the  article  did 
not  display  the  design  to  glorify  the  Seed 
Division.  Was  there  a thought  that  as- 
sent would  be  given  to  this  position  by 
assent  to  the  concluding  paragraph  which 
all  will  yield  ? Was  there  the  thought 
that  the  mass  of  readers  would  accept  it 
as  good  logic,  and  therefore  that  the 
Seed  Division,  as  now  administered,  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  agriculture?  It  is  an  in- 
quiry somewhat  interesting.  For  many 
years  the  appropriation^  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  seeds  by  the  Seed  Division  have 
been  growing  larger,  and  the  kinds  and 
the  character  of  the  seeds  sent  out  have 
made  it  evident  to  all  that  the  original 
good  purposes  for  which  the  Division 
was  established  had  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  had  become  debased  to  the  bad  ser- 
vice of  politics.  The  primary  object  of 
distributing  seeds  by  the  government 
was  to  procure  those  which  were  con- 
sidered of  unusual  merit  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, through  our  consuls  and  other 
agents,  and  to  send  them  to  parties  in 
this  country  who  would  give  them  a trial 
and  ascertain  their  value.  To  the  extent 
that  the  government  has  acted  in  con- 
formity with  this  primary  intention  may 
the  usefulness  of  the  seed  distribution  be 
measured,  and  beyond  this,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  watched  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Seed  Division  and  are  well 
qualified  to  judge,  the  money  expended, 
or  by  far  the  greater  share  of  it  has 
been  lost ; and  the  evils  connected  with 
the  distribution  have  been  so  gross  that, 
in  the  apparent  impossibility  of  correct- 
ing them,  a strong  demand  has  been 
made  to  abolish  the  Division  entirely. 

It  would  seem  that  the  services  of  the 
government  mi-ght  be  specially  useful  in 
the  dissemination  of  seeds  which  may  be 
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classified  under  two  heads  ; first,  those 
of  the  great  crops  of  the  country,  such  as 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  grasses, 
and  other  forage  plants,  cotton  and  to- 
bacco; and  secondly,  those  of  plants  which 
might  become  important  crops  if  their 
culture  should  prove  successful,  and 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  sorghum, 
millet,  new  forage  plants,  pyrethrum,  etc. 

Now,  if  the  records  of  the  Seed  Divi- 
sion be  examined,  we  shall  find  that  its 
usefulness  has  been  almost  wholly  along 
this  line.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
cultivators  of  most  of  these  crops  raise 
them  for  the  seed,  not  as  seed  for  seed- 
ing purposes  primarily,  but  as  food  for 
man  and  animals,  and  therefore  they  can 
and  do  supply  themselves  with  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  seed  for  seeding  and 
thereby  it  happens  there  is  not  the  change 
of  seed  that  has  been  proved  to  be  ne- 
cessary with  all  crops  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence ; for 
the  same  reason  these  seeds  do  not  so 
freely  enter  the  general  trade  as  those 
kinds  which  seedsmen  most  largely  deal 
in.  The  statements  that  Mr.  King  has 
presented  in  this  article  from  Commis- 
sioners and  Directors  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, showing  favorable  results  of  the 
seed  distributions,  relate  almost  entirely 
to  the  kinds  of  seeds  which  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  two  classes  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  these  statements  have  evi- 
dently been  selected  with  care.  But 
even  in  one  of  these  reports,  that  of  Maj. 
Henry  E.  Alvord,  for  1886,  the  many 
disappointments  suffered  from  the  dis- 
tributions is  made  to  appear  when  the 
writer  says : “ The  seeds  received  this 
season,  as  a whole,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  experience  with  the  Department,  an- 
swer the  definition  new  and  useful.” 

But  let  us  look  at  the  kinds  of  seeds 
sent  out,  the  annual  appropriation  of 
which  now  amounts  to  $100,000,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  King,  the  “official,  cleri- 
cal and  working  force”  required  to  carry 
on  this  seed  establishment  aggregates  one 
hundred  persons,  and  the  mails  carry 
200  tons  of  seeds.  In  the  statement  re- 
ferred to,  Mr.  King  shows  that  under  the 
appropriation  act  of  Congress,  from  July 
1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889,  the  whole  number 
of  packages  sent  out  was  4,852,512.  Of 
this  number  4,018,031  are  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  leaving  only  834,481  of  all 
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other  kinds,  mostly  under  the  head  of 
field  seeds.  But  among  these  548,009 
packages  are  turnip  seeds ! There  are  left 
only  150,910  packages  which  might  pos- 
sibly prove  to  be  really  of  any  value — 
about  one-seventeenth  part  of  the  whole. 
And  this  agrees  wonderfully  well  with 
what  we  have  previously  said  in  these 
pages,  that  if  the  government  should  ap- 
propriate $5,000  for  the  Seed  Division  for 
its  legitimate  use  in  the  dissemination  of 
new  and  valuable  seeds,  it  would  be 
ample.  As  far  as  relates  to  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  we  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  Seed  Division  has 
never  sent  out  a new  and  useful  variety. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  they  cannot  do 
so,  since  they  procure  their  stock  of  these 
seeds  from  the  seedsmen  who  have  al- 
ready put  them  on  the  market.  In  the 
very  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, 1889,  correspondents  who  have 
received  vegetable  seeds  report  on  the 
value  of  Early  Mohawk  and  Early  Red 
Valentine  Beans,  Danvers  Yellow  Onion,. 
Champion  of  England  Peas,  the  Deacon: 
Lettuce,  All  Seasons  Cabbage,  and  some- 
others,  all  of  which  have  been  sent  out  by 
seedsmen,  and  most  of  them  for  many 
years.  The  seeds  sent  out  by  the  De- 
partment are  mostly  given  to  Members  of 
Congress.  According  to  the  tabular 
statement,  Senators,  Representatives  and 
Delegates  in  Congress  were  given  3,732,- 
112  packages,  leaving  only  a little  over  a 
million  to  be  sent  to  individuals,  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  agricultural  societies. 
And  this  explains  why  the  Seed  Division 
has  grown  as  it  has,  and  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  make  appropriations  for  it.  Poli- 
ticians own  it  and  use  it  for  their  own 
purposes,  while  the  original  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  has  vanished 
from  sight.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, on  the  whole,  we.  regard  as  admir- 
able, and  it  is  doing  excellent  work  for 
the  country ; but  the  Seed  Division  has 
been  degraded  to  low  political  uses  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  and  the  better 
informed  portion  of  the  community  de- 
mand its  improvement  or  abolishment. 

One-tenth  pa»t  of  the  money  now  ap- 
propriated for  the  Seed  Division  would  be 
entirely  sufficient  for  all  good  uses.  The 
rest  of  it  is  worse  than  wasted,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
know  it,  and  the  people  know  it ! 


SUMMER  ANNUALS. 


Flowers  are  so  cheap  and  so  beautiful 
it  really  seems  strange  that  all  do  not 
have  them.  Some  kinds  do  not  require 
much  care,  and  give  an  abundance  of 
bloom  through  the  entire  summer  and 
fall. 

When  the  novice  first  begins  to  grow 
flowers  a mistake  is  frequently  made. 
Often  one’s  eye  is  attracted  by  some  won- 
derful novelty,  some  beautiful  flower  or 
plant  that  all  are  praising.  The  plant  is 
sent  for,  or  the  seed  secured  and  sown. 
What  is  the  result  ? Frequently  a great 
disappointment,  caused  by  a total  failure 
to  secure  the  desired  growth  and  bloom. 
Is  the  florist  to  blame  for  this  ? In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  I think  not.  The  culti- 
vator is  to  blame  for  experimenting  on 
costly  novelties  before  learning  the  A,  B, 
C of  flower  lore. 


any  flowers  appear  that  are  undesirable  in 
color  pull  up  the  plant  and  throw  it  away. 
Don’t  be  too  tender  hearted  and  let  it 
stand  till  it  sows  its  seed.  Phlox  self-sows, 
and  if  you  want  you  can  have  a bed  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  year  after  year  in 
the  same  place.  The  self-sown  seed 
comes  up  earlier  and  therefore  gives  ear- 
lier bloom  than  that  sown  in  the  spring. 
I sometimes  think  it  is  a good  plan  to  sow 
the  seed  in  the  fall  in  order  to  secure  early 
flowers. 

The  colors  shown  in  phlox  are  some  of 
Flora’s  loveliest  . Oh,  the  rich  velvety 
reds,  shading  from  almost  black  down 
through  the  maroons  and  scarlets  to  rose 
color  and  sea-shell  pink.  And  then  the 
spottings  and  streakings,  and  white  eyes 
and  pink  eyes,  and  red  eyes,  till  it  seems 
as  if  nature  had  exhausted  her  art  in  try- 


PHLOX DRUM  M O N D 1 1 . 


Phlox  Drummondii  is  one  of  the  best 
annuals.  A dime’s  worth  of  phlox  seed 
will  give  an  abundance  of  bloom  from 
June,  or  thereabouts,  till  frost  comes. 
Phlox  does  not  need  special  care  ; a good 
seed  bed  and  good  seed  sown  are  the  two 
principal  factors  for  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  phlox.  If  the  plants  come  too 
thick  pull  out  and  transplant,  or  give 
away  the  surplus  stock.  Keep  the  weeds 
down  until  the  phlox  is  well  established 
anyway.  Then  if  a reasonable  amount  of 
rain  falls  little  further  care  will  be  needed. 
If  a drouth  occurs  a moderate  amount  of 
water  will  keep  the  plants  in  bloom.  If 
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ing  not  to  make  any  two  clusters  of  flow- 
ers alike.  The  white?  No,  we  have  not  for- 
gotten that,  and  every  bed  of  phlox  needs 
white  as  a foil  for  the  more  brilliant  hues. 

If  one  wants  to  grow  some  special  va- 
riety get  the  seed  of  that  kind  unmixed. 
If  a variety  of  colors  is  desired  a packet 
of  mixed  seeds  will  be  best.  Sow  them 
in  a bed  by  themselves,  as  phlox  is  pret- 
tier massed  than  grown  in  rows  or  isolat- 
ed bunches. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  pick  your  flowers  ; 
pick  them  freely  and  give  away  all  you 
can.  The  more  flowers  you  pick  the  more 
plentiful  will  be  the  bloom. 


SUMMER  ANNUALS. 


Another  excellent  annual  is  the  verbe- 
na. This  is  not  quite  so  common  or  quite 
so  easily  cultivated  as  phlox.  One  does 
stand  a chance  of  consummate  failure  if 
not  understanding  a few  of  its  com- 
mon needs.  At  least  my  first  attempt  at 


VERBENAS. 

raising  verbenas  was  anything  but  a suc- 
cess. Since  then  I have  had  fine  ones 
that  seemed  to  grow  so  easily . Verbena 
seeds  do  not  always  germinate  quickly, 
and  it  is  a good  plan  to  soak  them  a little 
before  sowing.  When  the  plants  are  once 
up  and  where  you  want  them  there  is  lit- 
tle more  trouble.  The  finest  verbenas  I 
ever  had  a hand  in  raising  were  sown  in 
a bed  in  the  common  garden.  The  soil 
was  very  rich  and  the  bed  not  shaded  ex- 
cept perhaps  a little  by  a fence.  I kept 
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the  weeds  down  and  the  soil  loose  till  the 
plants  were  of  good  size.  In  a short 
time  they  covered  the  whole  surface  of 
the  bed.  Soon  blooming  began,  a mass 
of  rich  flowers  covered  the  plants  till 
all  were  blackened  by  the  frost.  The 
flower  clusters  were  large, 
full  and  fragrant,  and  of 
lovely  colors.  Beds  of 
phlox  and  verbenas  consti- 
tute a flower  garden  in 
themselves,  and  give  a con- 
stant pleasure  for  months. 
Verbenas  may  be  slipped 
and  potted  for  winter 
blooming.  They  make 
really  elegant  window 
plants. 

Petunias  are  old  and  well 
known.  I wonder  some- 
times if  many  know  how 
really  valuable  they  are. 
They  grow  almost  as  easily 
as  weeds,  and  like  phlox 
and  verbenas,  furnish  a glo- 
rious succession  of  flowers. 

Single  petunias  are  not 
as  fine  for  cutting  as  are 
the  double,  but  they  make 
a fine  show  in  a bed  and 
are  very  sweet. 

One  good  thing  about 
petunias  is  that  which  has 
been  noticed  in  relation  to 
Phlox  Drummondii,  they 
will  come  up  in  the  spring 
from  the  seeds  dropped 
from  the  plants  the  previ- 
ous autumn,  and  these 
plants  will  be  both  early 
and  hardy,  ready  to  trans- 
plant into  beds  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity.  For  beds 
and  large  masses,  where 
the  great  requirement  is  an 
abundance  of  bloom,  what  are  known  as 
the  small-flowered  varieties  are  the  most 
desirable,  and  these  will  continue  to  make 
growth  and  set  new  flowers  without  inter- 
mission the  whole  season,  and  until  de- 
stroyed by  autumn  frosts.  But  there  is 
really  quite  a field  to  operate  in  among 
petunias,  and  one  need  not  confine  at- 
tention entirely  to  beds  or  masses.  The 
large-flowered  varieties  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  of  such  variety  as  to  be  practi- 
cally endless.  Plants  of  these  kinds  will 
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produce  the  finest  flowers 
if  cultivated  singly  in  rows, 
setting  the  plants  about 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  rows  at  least  two  feet 
apart. 

In  selecting  seeds  for  a 
summer  garden  it  is  best  to 
choose  those  that  will  give 
the  best  satisfaction  for  the 
time  and  money  spent. 
Many  flowers  that  are  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon  only 
bloom  for  a short  period. 
If  one  can  have  a large 
variety  and  manage  to 
have  a succession  of  bloom 
these  plants  are  good  to 
have.  But  for  the  best  re- 
sults for  time  and  money 
give  me  the  three  annuals 
mentioned  above. 

To  get  the  best  results 
give  good  cultivation  — a 
well  manured  and  well  pre- 
pared soil,  and  stir  the 
ground  frequently  about  the 
young  plants  while  growing, 
this  will  increase  the  size  and 
number  of  flowers. 

Rose  Seelye  Miller. 


PETUNIAS. 


A BEGINNER  IN  FRUIT-GROWING. 

NUMBER  II. 


A farmer  on  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  asks  me  what  fruits  he  can 
raise  and  not  have  them  interfere  serious- 
ly with  farm  work.  He  has  two  small 
boys  whom  he  wishes  to  interest  and 
keep  contentedly  on  the  farm  if  possible, 
and  he  further  asks  whether  he  couldn’t 
make  fruit  growing  pay  as  a sort  of  annex 
to  his  farming.  As  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  inquiry  I would  answer  decidedly  no, 
if  the  farming  is  done  as  it  might  and 
should  be.  I know  a number  of  farmers 
with  farms  of  half  that  size  who  are  wholly 
occupied  in  managing  and  working  them 
in  regular  farm  crops.  I have  a neighbor 
with  less  than  ioo  acres  who  paid  25  cents 
each  for  grubbing  up  a ten  acre  orchard 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  just  coming  into 
bearing,  that  he  might  devote  the  ground 
to  a rotation  of  crops.  The  neighbors  all 
considered  him  crazy  but  the  outcome 
has  proved  that  the  land  has  been  more 


profitable  in  farm  crops  than  in  orchard 
The  last  season  six  acres  of  this  land  pro- 
duced 800  bushels  of  potatoes,  worth  $1.18 
per  bushel.  This  man  is  an  enthusiast  in 
farming  and  not  in  fruit  growing,  and 
more  successful  in  some  of  his  farming 
than  the  majority.  When  he  was  grub- 
bing his  orchard  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  grubbed 
two  rows  and  left  two  rows  alternately, 
and  this  would  have  left  long  strips  capa- 
ble of  unimpeded  cultivation  while  it  gave 
an  extra  chance  to  the  remaining  trees. 
There  are  many  orchards  where  such  a 
course  would  give  new  life  to  the  trees 
left  and  possibly  result  in  no  diminution 
of  the  crop. 

In  Ottawa  county,  in  northern  Ohio, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  many  grape 
growers  have  changed  to  peach  and  plum 
growing,  and  in  doing  so  they  first  grub- 
bed every  alternate  row  and  planted  the 
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trees,  leaving  the  remaining  rows  to  bear 
a few  years  longer.  In  many  cases  just 
as  many  grapes  were  gathered  from  these 
rows  as  from  the  whole,  the  manuring  for 
the  orchard  and  the  more  thorough  culti- 
vation, coupled  with  increased  sunlight 
and  air,  producing  this  result. 

As  a rule  in  the  more  favored  fruit  re- 
gions most  farms  have  more  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  on  them  than  are  taken  good 
care  of,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  put  out 
more  under  these  circumstances.  I once 
knew  a man  who  bought  a farm  that  had 
been  rented  for  several  years.  Not  far 
from  the  house  was  a pear  tree  nearly  forty 
years  old  that  seemed  in  the  last  stages 
of  existence.  Around  it  was  a thicket  of 
pear  suckers  and  a lot  of  wild  plum  brush, 
over  which  clambered  a luxuriant  growth 
of  bitter-sweet.  He  cleared  away  the  un- 
dergrowth, trimmed  out  all  the  dead  limbs, 
and  made  a garden  alongside  the  tree. 
The  tree  at  once  put  out  new  growth  and 
for  fifteen  years  gave  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  finally  breaking  off  in  a high  wind, 
the  trunk  being  pretty  rotten  at  the  time 
its  rejuvenation  was  begun. 

While  this  tree  was  bearing  its  unex- 
pected crops  the  owner  planted  other 
trees,  which  came  into  bearing  and  thus 
lost  no  time.  It  takes  years  from  the 
time  of  planting  to  get  trees  into  a bear- 
ing state,  and  the  notion  of  planting  them 
with  an  idea  of  interesting  boys  already 
partly  grown  up  will  fail,  because  of  lack 
of  time.  If  there  is  already  a fair  amount 
of  standard  fruit,  say  an*  acre  or  two, 
around  the  house,  it  is  best  to  give  this 
the  best  possible  care,  only  adding  to  it, 
if  the  location  is  favorable,  a few  peach- 
es, cherries  and  plums,  which,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  should  bear  a 
couple  of  crops  inside  of  nine  years.  As 
a general  thing  there  are  too  few  grapes 
on  most  farms.  They  are  of  the  easiest 
cultivation,  the  vines  can  be  bought  cheap 
and  the  pruning  can  be  done  at  a time 
when  there  is  not  much  to  do  on  the  farm. 
I believe  I have,  in  former  articles,  given 
some  of  the  reasons  why  commercial 
berry  growing  does  not  work  in  nicely 
with  farming.  The  main  trouble  is  in 
gathering  and  marketing,  and  the  man 
who  lets  his  surplus  early  peas,  his  early 
pears  and  Astrachan  apples  waste,  be- 
cause he  cannot  find  time  to  go  to  mar- 
ket, need  not  plant  berries  with  a view  to 


profitable  marketing  of  the  surplus,  un- 
less he  either  keeps  more  help  or  materi- 
ally changes  his  methods  and  crops.  Mr. 
Terry  solved  the  problem  of  picking  and 
marketing  nearly  $300  worth  of  strawber- 
ries by  employing  three  young  men  extra, 
but  his  market  was  only  two  miles  from 
home,  and  an  extra  good  one  at  that,  so  he 
could  deliver  his  berries  in  the  evening  or 
any  other  time  of  day.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a pretty  busy  time,  hay- 
ing and  berrying  altogether,  and  does  not 
advise  farmers  with  much  clover  hay  to 
engage  in  any  extended  strawberry  grow- 
ing. My  own  practice  is  to  grow  the  mam- 
moth clover  which  does  not  mature  until 
July,  when  the  strawberries  are  gone,  and 
we  can  arrange  so  as  to  pick  raspberries 
only  twice  a week. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  prop- 
erly managed,  either  farming  or  fruit 
growing  will  fully  occupy  the  energies  and 
brain  of  any  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  it 
is  better  to  push  business  in  the  way  of 
increased  yield  and  reduced  expense  than 
to  add  another  pursuit  requiring  a differ- 
ent outfit  of  tools  and  a different  line  of 
experience.  There  are  some  fruits  that 
succeed  tolerably  well  in  drained,  rich 
ground  without  much  cultivation,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  where  fowls  run,  and  of 
these  no  farmer  ought  to  fail  to  have 
enough  to  supply  his  family.  These,  in 
the  order  of  ease  of  growth  and  mini- 
mum of  care,  are  cherries,  grapes,  black- 
berries, pears,  summer  and  fall  apples, 
quinces  and  currants. 

I cannot  close  this  article  without  a 
word  to  fruit  growers,  and  that  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  value  of  early  work  in  the 
spring  before  the  warmth  of  May  starts 
roots  of  all  kinds  into  growth.  The  trim- 
ming of  all  kinds  of  bushes  and  trees,  the 
collecting  and  burning  of  brush,  can  be 
done  before  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  the 
cultivators  should  be  started  in  the  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries,  and  asparagus, 
and  the  plow  in  ground  to  be  planted. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  will  do  far 
better  in  ground  plowed  early  than  in  that 
plowed  just  before  planting  and  hastily 
and  imperfectly  fitted.  Weeding  is  not 
generally  considered  winter  work,  but  I 
have  done  some  of  it  this  winter.  I have 
two  very  fine  plats  of  strawberries  sep- 
arated by  one  hundred  feet  of  railroad. 
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One  received  one  more  hoeing  in  August 
than  the  other  and  this  is  entirely  free 
from  all  kinds  of  weeds,  but  the  other 
patch,  for  some  reason,  grew  a crop  of 
sorrel  in  the  fall.  After  freezing  weather 
commenced  in  the  fall  I found  that  on 
soft,  thawing  afternoons  this  sorrel  would 
easily  pull  out  root  and  branch,  the  sto- 
lons, with  their  little  tufts  of  tops,  some- 
times coming  out  a foot  long.  It  takes 
about  half  an  hour  to  weed  a row  of  ten 


rods  and  throw  the  plants  into  an  old  tin 
pail.  It  does  not  disturb  the  strawberry 
plants,  and  as  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  sorrel  plants  to  each  rod  of  matted 
row,  it  cannot  but  have  an  effect  on  the 
crop  next  summer.  Of  course  this  weed- 
ing could  not  be  done  if  the  beds  had 
been  mulched,  but  that  was  impractica- 
ble owing  to  the  danger  of  the  mulching 
material  taking  fire  from  sparks  thrown 
by  railway  engines.  L.  B.  Pierce. 


WINTER  ASPECT  OF  TREES. 

The  Beech,  Fagus  ferruginea,  Ait.,  is  well  known  among  our  common  trees,  and 
deservedly  admired  for  its  stately  proportions ; when  standing  alone,  where  it  can 
have  ample  room  to  spread  its  branches,  it  puts  on  a far  different  appearance  from  that 
which  it  has  in  the  beech  woods.  There,  owing  to  the  dense  surroundings,  the 

beech  grows  tall  and  straight, 
with  a clean  bark,  and  very 
slightly  branching  till  near 
the  to'p,  when  it  spreads  its 
limbs  to  the  sunlight.  In 
the  open  field,  however,  or 
by  the  roadside,  this  tree 
throws  out  long  branches  at 
right  angles  from  the  trunk, 
commencing  about  five  or 
six  feet  from  the  base,  thence 
upward  it  branches  freely, 
the'  limbs  inclining  gradu- 
ally to  the  perpendicular  as 
they  approach  the  apex.  The 
wood  of  the  beech  is  fine 
grained,  hard  and  tough,  and 
is  therefore  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  tools 
and  implements.  When  dry 
it  makes  excellent  fuel. 

The  small,  three-cornered 
beech  nut  is  associated  in 
my  mind  with  the  hickory 
nut  and  chestnut,  and  speaks 
of  the  by-gone  days  when,  as 
a child,  I tramped  the  wood 
and  fields  together  with  my 
playmates,  in  search  of  these 
dainties. 

There  is  a favorite  piece  of 
woods  near  by,  where  I spend  many  leisure  hours,  visiting  the  place  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  under  various  aspects  of  weather  ; it  is  my  studio,  large  enough,  to 
be  sure,  to  furnish  a constant  supply  of  nature’s  marvels.  I am  not  the  only  one 
who  comes  to  these  peaceful  shades,  however  ; a few  paces  within  the  main  en- 
trance to  this  sylvan  retreat  stands  a fine,  large  beech,  not  at  all  like  those  found  in 
the  open  country,  but  exceedingly  tall  and  straight,  with  but  few  attempts  at  branch- 
ing till  near  the  crown.  On  its  smooth,  clean  bark,  from  the  base  up  for  six  feet,  are 
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to  be  found  the  mementoes  of  many  visitors ; the  somewhat  hieroglyphic  style  of 
carving  is  sufficiently  plain  to  be  read  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  ; truly  this 
grouping  of  initials  and  dates  is  a study  in  itself.  Here  I perceive  my  gay  young 
friend,  Mr.  Tompkins,  confident,  happy-go-lucky,  all  sufficient  Mr.  J.  T. ; you  may 
know  these  initials  are  his  by  their  ample  spread  and  the  conspicuous  place  they 
occupy.  But  what  of  this  modest  piece  of  carving  off  at  one  side?  Ah,  that  is 
bashful  Charlie? Sims  and  his  gentle  little  wife,  Miss  Becky  Reed,  that  was;  but, 
dear  me,  that  must  have  been  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and,  sure  enough,  the  capital 
letters  just  above  are  dated  back,  and  are  as  fresh  as  C.  S.  & B.  R.,  I suppose  now 
this  old  married  pair  comes  to  the  old  haunts  once  in  a while  and  takes  note  of 

this  carved  manifesto  of 
their  plighted  love  on  the 
trunk  of  this  monarch  of  the 
woods.  Here  is  a request 
following  a couplet  of  ini- 
tials, “ all  we  ask  is,  not  to 
be  forgotten,”  that  sounds 
like  the  last  appeal  of  two 
young  hearts  about  to  emi- 
grate to  the  far  west. 

Again,  some  of  these 
homely  carvings  stand  as 
monuments  for  those  who 
have  made  their  last  mark 
on  the  course  of  time,  and 
have  passed  over  to  the  si- 
lent majority.  The  oldest 
dates  recorded  on  this  ven- 
erable tree  go  back  ten 
years,  but  it  seems  to  me 
they  are  fresh  enough  to 
admit  of  much  older  dates 
without  being  obliterated  by 
the  growth  of  the  bark. 

THE  MAPLE. 

Another  of  our  common 
trees  is  the  sugar  maple, 
Acer  saccharinum,  L .,  a tree 
grower,  and  with  a foliage 
of  lively  green.  In  summer  it  makes  one  of  our  choicest  shade  trees,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  for  that  purpose.  Autumn,  however,  is  the  time  of  year  when  this  tree 
is  seen  to  its  best  advantage,  as  the  beautiful,  tender  greens  of  summer  pass  into 
the  varied  shades  of  purple,  yellow  and  scarlet.  The  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar 
of  commerce  are  made  from  the  sap  of  this  tree,  and  they  have  a flavor  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  which  gives  them  rank  as  delicacies.  The  maple  is  used  to  some 
extent  as  framing  timber  in  the  construction  of  barns  and  such  like,  more  because  of 
its  abundance  than  for  its  durability,  as  it  lacks  in  this  latter  quality  compared  with 
some  other  woods.  In  cabinet  work  it  is  largely  employed,  for  it  admits  of  a high 
silken  polish,  and  the  grain  of  some  varieties  is  very  handsome.  It  is  sold  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  with  beech  and  other  hard  woods  for  kindling  purposes. 

THE  RIVER  POPLAR. 

A singular  tree  is  the  river  poplar,  Populus  Canadensis,  Desf.,  singular  in  its 
habit  of  growth  and  in  the  color  of  the  bark  and  foliage,  so  that  you  notice  it  readily  in 
passing  along  the  river  road,  for  it  does  not  grow  symmetrically,  nor  is  it  at  all 
dense  in  foliage,  but  is  open  and  straggling.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a favorite 
with  the  birds,  and  in  this  respect  it  reminds  me  of  the  willow  ; in  over  twelve  years* 
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observation  of  the  nesting  habits  of  our  birds  I have  never  seen  a nest  of  any  kind 
in  a willow,  nor  yet  in  the  poplar,  while  at  any  time  in  June  we  may  take  a stroll 
among  the  apple  trees  of  an  orchard,  or  under  the  shade  trees  by  the  wayside,  and 
find  them  well  tenanted  with  our  cheery  little  friends,  jubilant  and  happy,  filling  the 
air  with  melody.  The  poplar,  however,  if  not  a social  tree,  nor  yet  a shade  tree,  nor 
even  a picturesque  tree,  has  been  utilized,  and,  owing  to  the  soft  texture  of  its  wood, 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a light  soft  cardboard,  whi£h  is  afterwards 
made  into  small  packing  boxes  and  the  like. 

THE  LOCUST. 

The  locust,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  L.,  is  well  known  in  summer  by  its  beautiful  foliage 
and  its  racemes  of  white,  sweet-scented  flowers  that  adorn  its  branches,  and  possi- 
bly, for  this  reason,  has  been 
freely  used  as  a shade  tree.  In 
its  denuded  state,  during  the 
winter  months,  it  does  not 
show  to  advantage,  the  bark  is 
rough  and  furrowed,  and  the 
branches  start  out  from  the 
trunk  at  various  angles,  and 
apparently  at  hap-hazzard, 
often  twisted  and  bent,  then 
striking  upward  or  sideways  in 
long  straggling  curves,  so  that 
the  tree,  as  a whole,  looks  lop- 
sided, or  in  some  measure  lacks 
symmetry  ; these  peculiar  feat- 
ures make  it  easily  recogniz- 
able in  the  winter  season,  and 
distinguish  it  from  all  others 
used  for  shade  or  adornment. 
The  locust  is  valuable  as  tim- 
ber, owing  to  its  durability, 
and  is  largely  employed  in 
fencing,  a good  locust  post 
being  considered  of  first  rank. 
MALFORMATIONS. 

Trees  sometimes  have  a de- 
formed and  very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance from  the  effects  of 
storms  and  of  lightning.  Curi- 
ous examples,  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  engraving,  may 
be  seen  in  any  village  neigh- 
borhood ; frequently,  too,  our 
necklace  cottonwood,  or  river  cottonwood.  trees  are  sure  indicators  of 

“ the  way  of  the  wind,”  for  it  is  very  easy  in  some  situations  to  detect  the  drift  of  the 
prevailing  winds  by  the  aspect  of  trees  in  winter.  How  often  you  will  notice  an 
orchard,  in  some  exposed  situation,  in  which  every  tree  is  leaning  in  one  direction, 
not  because  they  were  planted  aslant  in  the  first  place,  but  because  the  wind,  blow- 
ing mainly  from  a certain  point  of  the  compass,  inclines  them  during  their  young 
growth  in  a line  with  its  sweep.  You  may  see,  also,  at  times,  isolated  trees  stand- 
ing in  upland  pastures,  with  a greater  development  of  branches  on  the  side  away 
from  the  wind  than  on  that  side  which  habitually  gets  its  full  blast.  And  again, 
when  once  in  the  forest,  the  Indian  will  track  his  way  through  by  the  appearance  of 
the  tree  trunks,  that  side  facing  the  north  producing  a mossy  or  lichen  growth  on 
the  bark,  which  is  not  found  on  its  southern  side.  For  this  reason  the  woodman 
does  not  easily  get  lost,  even  in  cloudy  weather,  when  the  sun  is  obscured. 


WINTER  ASPECT  OF  TREES. 
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Sometimes  in  our  winter  rambles  we  meet  with  a tree  whose  grand  proportions 
awaken  our  admiration,  and  the  question  as  to  its  height  will  at  once  occur  to  us. 

Now,  though  it  may  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  calculate  the  length 
of  a trunk  lying  on  the  ground, 
it  is  surprisingly  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  correct  standing  height 
of  a tree.  The  truth  is,  that  ob- 
jects seem  to  diminish  very  rap- 
idly and  at  an  increasing  ratio  as 
they  rise  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  vision,  and  our  calcula- 
tions therefore  are  likely  to  come 
far  short  of  the  true  figures. 

One  or  two  simple  devices,  how- 
ever, may  be  used  to  settle  this 
point  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  Suppos- 
ing then,  you  wish  to  ascertain 
the  height  of  a tree.  If  the  sun 
shines,  you  may  measure  the 
length  of  its  shadow — with  your 
feet,  if  you  have  no  exact  meas- 
ure— and  perhaps  find  it  sixty 
feet  from  base  of  trunk  to  the  ex- 
treme point.  Then  set  up  a 
Straight  branch  or  rod  in  the 
ground  so  that  it  stands  upright 
say  four  feet;  now  measure  the 
length  of  its  shadow,  which  we 


COMMON  LOCUST. 

will  suppose  is  three  feet.  (Figure  1.) 

Then  by  simple  proportion  the  ratio  of 
the  rod’s  shadow  to  the  tree’s  shadow 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  height  of 
the  rod  to  the  height  of  the  tree.  The 
proportion  is  thus  : 3 : 60 : : 4 : 80.  Our 
tree  then  is  eighty  feet  high. 

But  if  the  sun  should  not  be  shining, 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  winter, 
then  set  up  the  rod  at  some  distance 
from  the  tree,  about  as  far  as  seems  to 
be  its  height,  if  convenient  to  do  so; 
now  place  your  head  on  the  ground,  with 
the  rod  between  you  and  the  tree,  mov- ' 
ing  nearer  to  or  farther  from  it  till  you 
can  just  see  the  top  of  the  tree  over  the  storm  deformed. 

top  of  the  rod.  Place  a pebble  or  mark  on  the  ground  where  you  obtain  this  view. 
(Fig.  2.)  Now  the  rod  being  four  feet  high,  if  the  distance  from  the  pebble  to  it  is 
two  feet,  and  the  distance  from  the  pebble  to  the  tree  is  thirty-two  feet,  we  can  form 
the  following  proportion  : 2 : 32  : : 4 : 64.  Showing  the  tree  to  be  sixty-four  feet  high. 
Exact  accuraey,  however,  by  such  rough  methods  cannot  be  expected. 
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It  has  become  a very  general  practice,  especially  among  young  people,  to  make  col- 
lections of  curious  shells,  coins  and  postage  stamps  ; such  collections  may  be  a mere 
pastime,  or  they  may  lead  to  a more  systematic  and  useful  study.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  my  own  habit,  during  summer  time,  to  collect  specimens  of  the  different 
leaves  met  with  in  my  rambles,  and  carefully  preserve  them  in  a blank  book,  with 
date  and  place  of  collection  and  other  memoranda,  nor  am  I satisfied  till  all  these 
specimens  have  been  accurately  classified  and  named.  In  this  way  I come  to  know 
the  trees  to  which  the  leaves  belong,  and  soon  am  interested  in  their  life  history. 


This  practice  leads  naturally  to  pressing  and  preserving  specimens  of  plants,  es- 
pecially the  more  rare,  interesting  and  beautiful  ones,  or  those  in  memory  of  places 
visited  ; it  will  also  lead  some  to  a systematic  study  of  plants.  In  my  own  case  I 
have  not  pressed  and  preserved  plants  to  any  large  extent,  preferring  to  make  draw- 
ings and  paintings  of  them,  which  I have  done  for  many  years.  But  in  whatever 
way  it  is  pursued  it  will  be  found  that  leaf  or  plant  collecting  is  not  less  interesting, 
even  as  a pastime,  than  collecting  stamps,  and  its  results  are  far  more  beneficial. 

J.  Walton. 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  TREE. 


A fine  old  patriarch  of  a hickory,  stand- 
ing upon  a bare,  wind-swept  hillside,  was 
blown  down  the  other  day,  and  the  little 
nut  lovers  of  the  neighborhood  were  loud 
in  their  lamentations.  For  the  hoary  old 
tree,  with  a trunk  five  or  six  feet  through, 
wide  spread  branches,  and  height  of  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  never 
failed  to  rain  down  every  autumn  upon 
the  children  a perfect  deluge  of  nuts, 
sound  and  rich,  and  sweet.  It  was  amus- 
ing, yet  pitiful,  to  see  them  swarm  about 
their  prostrate  giant  friend  and  bewail  his 
hard  fate.  Great  pieces  of  the  shaggy 
bark  were  carried  away  and  stored  in 
“ play  houses”  as  shelves  and  mementoes 
by  the  girls,  and  the  boys  came  to  peti- 
tion my  father  for  bits  of  the  wood  to 
make  handles  for  their  “ little  hatchets,” 
axes,  etc. 

Besides  their  value  as  nut-bearing  trees, 
— and  since  nut  culture  is  assuming  such 
importance  this  is  great, — the  hickories 


are  among  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
trees  in  the  world.  The  wood  which 
some  of  these  trees  yield  has  no  superi- 
or, if,  indeed,  it  has  any  equal,  for  certain 
important  purposes.  It  is  the  hickory 
wood  in  the  handle  which  has  carried  the 
American  axe  around  the  world  and  has 
driven,  wherever  it  is  known,  all  other 
axes  out  of  the  market.  The  same  wood 
has  made  possible  those  light  carriages 
which  in  turn  have  made  possible  the 
American  trotting  horse,  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  modern  times.  No  other  tree  is 
known  the  wood  of  which  is  tough  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  the  American  trotting  sulky, 
and  without  the  modern  sulky,  and  its 
heavier  forerunner,  neither  breeding  nor 
training  could  have  produced  that  race  of 
horses  which  every  American  looks  upon 
with  patriotic  admiration. 

The  shell-bark  hickory  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  species  of  the  genus. 
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though  its  nuts  are  not  esteemed  so  high- 
ly as  the  pecans.  The  shell-bark  is  the 
tree  which  people  usually  have  in  mind 
when  they  speak  of  a hickory  tree,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  bark,  which  sepa- 
rates into  great  thick,  loose  scales,  gives 
to  the  tree  a distinctive  appearance  by 
which  it  is  easily  recognized. 

In  1818  Nuttall  gave  to  the  genus  the 
name  Cary  a,  by  which  it  is  still  best  known 
among  botanists.  But  it  now  transpires 
that  in  1808,  and  again  in  1817,  Rafin- 
esque  proposed  for  it  the  Latinized  name 
Hickoria,  and  thus  having  the  older  claim, 
Hickoria  it  stands  as  recently  arranged  by 
Prof.  Britton.  The  shag-bark,  formerly 
Carya  alba , as  Hicoria  ovata , the  pig-nut 
H glabra , and  the  mocker-nut  H.  alba . 
There  is  also  a false  shag-bark,  H.  micro- 
£arpa , which  inexperienced  woodsmen 
and  botanists  sometimes  confound  with 
H.  ovata.  But  there  are  many  easily  dis- 
tinguishable points  of  difference.  The 
nuts  are  smaller  and  more  flattened  than 
those  of  the  true  shag-bark,  its  bark  is 
not  so  truly  shaggy.  The  big  velvety,  yel- 
low buds  of  the  true  shag,  so  conspicu- 
ous and  beautiful  in  winter,  are  sharply 
ovate,  while  those  of  the  false  shag  are 
blunt,  and  the  form  of  the  trees  is  differ- 
ent. The  former  is  bold  and  rugged  in 
growth,  with  broad  top  and  coarse,  sparse 
spray;  the  latter  has  narrower,  tapering 
top  and  abundant  strata-like  spray.  The 
nuts  of  both  trees  are  of  fine  and  delicate 
flavor,  with  none  of  the  oiliness  which 
soon  disgusts  one  with  the  black-walnut. 
The  meat  of  the  pear-shaped  pig-nuts  is 
acrid  and  inedible. 

In  the  old  primitive  ante-bellum  days, 
when  every  farm  was  an  independent 
province,  hickory  trees  were  still  more 
indispensable  than  now.  The  old-time 
hand-flails  were  made  of  straight,  sound 


hickory  poles,  with  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  thicker,  heavier  end  swinging  for  the 
“ thresher”  from  half  a foot  of  the  stout 
twisted  fiber  as  a hinge.  Our  grandmoth  - 
ers’  quaint,  stiff  old  chairs  were  bottomed 
with  hickory  splints.  The  heavy  joints  of 
smoked  meat  were  hung  from  the  “ smoke 
house”  rafters  with  hickory  “withes,” and 
these  same  withes  largely  took  the  place 
of  rope  for  miscellaneous  tying,  harness 
mending,  as  whip-lashes,  etc.  At  night, 
before  a warming  fire  of  the  refuse  hick- 
ory branches,  the  farmer  fashioned  shoes 
for  his  family  upon  hickory  lasts,  driving 
into  the  shoe  soles  hickory  pegs.  The 
ashes  from  hickory  wood  he  was  always 
careful  to  have  saved  separately  and  often 
mixed  it  with  horse  and  cattle  food  as  a 
tonic  and  remedy  for  disease.  In  showery 
weather  he  would  sprinkle  the  ashes  upon 
the  backs  of  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  sure 
extinction  of  vermin.  The  housewife  also 
found  a use  for  hickory  ashes  as  being  a 
factor  in  the  making  of  the  best  and 
strongest  soap  when  leached  into  lye. 
There  were  dozens  of  other  uses  for  the 
wood,  but  lastly,  I remember  the  old 
black  aunties  would  chop  up  the  fibrous 
inner  bark  into  squares  and  lay  it  care- 
fully away  to  be  chipped  off  and  shaped 
and  chewed  into  “ snuff  brushes,”  for 
which  they  thought  it  famous. 

The  foliage  of  the  shag-bark  turns,  very 
early  in  autumn,  a bright  orange  yellow — 
a beautiful  soft  color  easily  distinguish- 
able at  a distance  from  other  trees,  and 
quite  convenient  for  little  nut-hunters  on 
large  Southern  plantations. 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  the 
wood  of  the  hickory  will  in  time  make  it 
very  scarce,  and  of  all  trees  it  is  the  one 
which  should  be  planted  in  every  spare 
nook  and  corner,  or  protected  wherever 
of  native  growth.  L.  Greenlee. 


NATIVE  VINES  AND  CLIMBERS. 


I do  not  think  that  we  half  realize  the 
wild  grace  and  beauty  of  our  native  vines 
until  we  come  unexpectedly  upon  some 
■fine  specimen  left  to  go  as  it  will,  and 
covering  tree,  summer  house  or  rugged 
fence  with  its  rich  and  lovely  growth. 
With  a thought  of  these  vines  comes  a 
vision  of  an  old  homestead  whose  owner, 
always  caring  most  for  the  wild  things  of 


the  wood  and  field,  had  many  a gnarled 
old  tree  half  hidden  by  the  clinging 
tendrils  of  wild  grape  vines  that 
came  up  and  spread  and  made  a 
grace  where  none  grew  before ; of  a 
rustic  arbor  back  of  these,  where 
little  children  played  beneath  the  thick 
shelter  of  the  trumpet  creeper,  whose 
splendid  blossoms  made  royal  trumpets 
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to  be  blown  at  will.  The  great  buds  with 
their  deep  throats  hidden  until  childish 
fingers  opened  the  way  into  flaming 
color  and  let  loose  the  slender  stamens, 
pollen-tipped  and  ready.  All  summer, 
climbing  bittersweet  stole  through  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  oldest  of  the  trees 
about  whose  thick  trunk  it  twined  an  un- 
obtrusive brown  withe,  growing  thicker 
with  the  years,  but  so  much  the  color  of 
the  bark  itself  that  it  was  oftimes  un  • 
heeded  and  more  often  unnoticed.  But 
when  the  leaves  of  the  old  tree  dropped 
with  the  frosts  of  late  autumn,  the  fairy 
vine  remained  a thing  of  beauty,  discern- 
able  enough  now  with  its  brilliant,  wax- 
like berries  swinging  from  every  limb, 
and  hanging  in  rich  profusion  half  the 
winter. 

An  old  wall  or  trellis  covered  with  the 
wild  clematis,  or  common  virgin’s  bower, 
with  its  deep  green  foliage  and  thick 
growth  is  much  admired,  and  July 
brings  the  starry  clusters  of  bloom  that 
are  a wealth  of  luxuriance  and  fra- 
grance over  which  the  bees  linger  long- 
est; and  when  the  flowers  are  done,  and 
autumn  approaches,  comes  that  aftermath 


of  beauty,  the  lovely  feathery  seed  clus- 
ters wherever  the  fairy  flowers  have  been, 
to  recompense  us  for  their  loss.  Indeed, 
this  late  beauty  of  the  vine  far  outweighs 
that  of  its  early  loveliness  of  leaf  and 
flower.  We  take  it,  yards  in  length,  to 
gladden  our  winter  rooms  with  its  out-of- 
door  beauty. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  autumn  tintings 
value  at  its  worth  our  native  woodbine, 
and  enjoy  the  rich  coloring  that  Jack 
Frost  gives  it  as  autumn  approaches. 
It  is  a beautiful  covering  for  rough  walls 
and  banks  and  all  rugged  places,  for  it 
grows  hardy  and  luxuriant.  Some  of  our 
native  vines  are,  perhaps,  the  better  for  ju- 
dicious training;  and  being  helped  by 
some  one  who  is  capable,  might  grow  into 
an  added  grace  of  bearing.  But  sometimes, 
especially  if  the  training  is  not  judicious, 
it  is  better  to  let  the  wild  growth  alone 
for  turning  into  a thing  of  beauty,  di- 
rected by  the  hand  of  the  Maker  alone. 
I am  sure  that  the  wild  bittersweet  would 
be  dwarfed  and  spoiled  by  any  care  of 
training,  and  being  left  alone  only  shows 
its  true  grace.  It  may  be  so  with  the 
others  as  well.  H.  K. 


“ IN  THE  FIELDS  WITH  THE  FLOWERS  AGAIN  ” 


It  was  the  great  naturalist,  Linnaeus, 
who  said,  “ The  true  object  of  botany  is 
not  to  learn  the  names  of  plants,  and 
then  to  place  them  in  any  artificial  sys- 
tem, but  to  detect  hidden  beauties  ; and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  economist  to  discover 
elements  of  value  in  root,  stem,  bark, 
flower,  seeds  or  leaves.  There  is  not  a 
flower  which  blows  but  has  some  beauty 
only  unveiled  to  the  minute  observer  and 
inquirer,  some  peculiarity  of  structure 
fitting  it  to  its  place  and  purpose,  and  yet 
not  patent  to  the  casual  glance,” 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  science 
which  more  than  botany  demands  the 
application  of  the  highest  mental  powers 
in  the  investigation  of  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  plants ; to  him 
who  truly  prosecutes  it,  whether  little  or 
much,  it  brings  in  due  measure,  an  im- 
mediate reward  in  his  own  improvement 
and  delight. 

<r  There  is  to  me 
A daintiness  about  these  early  flowers, 

That  touches  me  like  poetry.  They  bloom 


With  such  a simple  loveliness  among 
The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  breathe  out 
Their  lives  so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts 
Whose  breathings  are  too  gentle  for  this  world.” 

—Miller. 

“ There  breathes  for  those  who  understand 
A voice  from  every  flower  and  tree, 

And  in  the  work  of  Nature’s  hand 
Lies  Nature’s  best  philosophy.” 

As  a disciplinary  study,  when  properly 
pursued,  botany  stands  unrivalled,  its 
special  value  being  in  its  power  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  practical  studies,  for  plants  pro- 
duce all  animal  food,  they  produce  our 
most  valued  medicines,  our  clothing  and 
textile  fabrics  and  paper,  all  our  fuels, 
our  dyes,  gums,  vegetable  acids  and  oils, 
and  many  chemicals,  the  mild  stimulants 
tea  and  coffee  ; plants  are  used  in  a thou- 
sand ways  in  the  arts  ; and  finally  plants 
clothe  the  earth,  protecting  it  from  vio- 
lent atmospheric  changes,  at  the  same 
time  beautifying,  enlivening  and  cheering 
the  landscape. 


“ IN  THE  FIELDS  WITH  THE  FLOWERS  AGAIN/ 
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There  is  no  study  which  so  richly  re- 
pays its  votaries  in  real  pleasures  as  does 
botany.  Dr.  Charles  Short,  botanist 
and  naturalist,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  years 
ago,  wrote:  “The  study  of  botany  has 
been  for  many  years  the  occupation  of 
my  leisure  moments ; it  is  a merited 
tribute  to  say,  that  it  has  lightened  many 
a heavy,  and  smoothed  many  a rugged 
hour  ; that  beguiled  by  its  charms,  I have 
found  no  road  rough  or  difficult,  no  jour- 
ney tedious,  no  country  desolate  or  bar- 
ren. In  solitude  never  solitary,  in  a 
desert  never  without  employment ; I 
have  found  it  a relief  from  the  languor  of 
illness,  the  pressure  of  business,  or  from 


the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life.”  Let 
all  who  can,  dwell  with  the  flowers 
so  soon  as  they  delight  us  with  their 
beauties.  Let  us  study  them,  and  try  to 
understand  for  what  each  one  exists.  In 
the  fields  we  will  gather  health  and 
strength  and  courage  to  fight  bravely 
life’s  battles. 

“ Flower,  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower,  but  if  I could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  alt, 

I should  know  what  God  and  man  is.” 

— Tknnyson. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff. 


PREMONITIONS. 


The  warm  south  wind  blows  soft  and  sweet, 
Dissolving  swift  the  snowy  sheet. 

Beyond  the  cliffs  of  Labrador 

The  northern  whirlwinds  chafe  and  roar  ; 

Death’s  henchman,  Winter,  calls  his  train. 

And  flees  beyond  the  polar  main, 

Scared  by  a bluebird  on  the  wing, 

Cerulean  shaft  of  Spring. 

Along  the  Southland’s  farthest  rim 
Cloud  cups  are  filling  to  the  brim, 

While  from  Life’s  grottoes  underground 
Comes  clear,  but  faint,  a welcome  sound  ; 

The  grand  old  earth  around  hath  spun 
To  meet  the  all-rejoicing  sun. 

Sing,  happy  voices,  joyous  sing 
Life’s  greetings  to  sweet  Spring. 

On  sunny  slopes  the  grass  is  green, 

And  springing  crocus  tips  are  seen ; 

The  timid  violet,  in  surprise, 

Peers  at  the  sun  with  half-shut  eyes ; 

Listens  to  catch  the  hopeful  words 
From  cheerful,  reassuring  birds. 

Come  showers,  come  flowers,  come  joyful  wing; 
Come  full-clad,  charming  Spring  ! 


Already  in  the  farmer’s  eyes 
The  teeming  golden  harvests  rise — 

Replenished  are  the  empty  racks  ; 

And  thick  the  clover-spiced  stacks; 

Where  the  black  furrows  lie  forlorn 
Embattled  stand  dark  ranks  of  corn. 

The  stains  which  to  the  plowshare  cling 
He  cleans ; quoth  he  “ ’tis  Spring  !” 

Along  the  path  where  roses  blow 
And  fragrant,  banded  lilies  grow, 

The  matron  walks  and  counts  the  hours 
Betwixt  her  and  her  darling  flowers; 

Hums  a soft  tune,  and,  curious,  looks, 

Against  her  sense,  in  sheltered  nooks. 

“ My  heart  is  longing,”  hear  her  sing, 

“ For  my  sweet  pearls  of  Spring.” 

Oft  on  the  border  lands  of  death 
Comes,  softly  blown,  a quickening  breath  ; 
Through  the  thick  mist  oft  darts  a gleam 
Of  spring-clad  dales  beyond  the  stream, 

Where,  bathed  in  floods  of  light  divine, 

Flowers  incomparable  shine. 

Thus  hints  of  life  eternal  cling 

To  every  pulse  of  Spring.  E.  B.  H. 


GREENERY. 


Dear  comfort-color,  thee  I sing  ! The  vest 
Of  quickened  earth  when  from  her  sleep  she  wakes, 
And  all  her  ground  into  new  verdure  breaks, 

And  all  her  trees,  arousing  from  their  rest, 

Bud  and  put  forth  the  leaf.  When,  east  and  west, 
The  growing  flood  its  silent  passage  makes, 
Laving  our  liberal  zone  with  seas  and  lakes 


Of  green  waves,  foamed  with  many  a blossom  crest. 
Green  of  the  woodland,  wide  ; the  glowing  green 
Of  sunlit  life  in  every  springing  clod  ; 

Soft,  silver  green  of  grape  vine  sprays  that  lean 
Along  the  wind  ; the  mullein’s  muffled  rod  ; 
Carnation’s  bluish  blades  ; the  martial  mien 
Of  serried  maize  with  flags  of  shifting  sheen  ! 

A.  S.  II- 


FOREIGN  NOTES 


LONDON’S  SOOT  AND  FOGS. 

The  amount  of  carbonaceous  and  other 
particles  deposited  upon  glass  houses 
is  a good  indication  of  what  the  London 
atmosphere  contains,  and  in  many  places 
it  is  only  possible  to  procure  a due  ad- 
mission of  light  to  the  plants  by  fre- 
quently washing  the  glass  roofs.  At  one 
establishment  last  week  two  tanks,  con- 
structed to  collect  the  rain  from  a house 
completed  a few  years  since,  were  cleared 
out,  and  no  less  than  ten  barrowloads  of 
sooty  matter  were  removed,  all  of  which 
must  have  been  conveyed  into  the  tanks 
from  the  glass.  One  scientific  gentleman 
has  been  engaged  in  computing  the 
amount  of  soot  deposited  from  London 
air,  and  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions : He  collected  the  smoke  deposited 
on  a patch  of  snow  in  Canonbury  one 
square  link,  about  eight  inches  in  extent, 
and  obtained  from  it  two  grains  of  soot. 
As  London  covers  one  hundred  and  ten 
square  miles,  this  would  give  us  for  the 
whole  area  one  thousand  tons.  As  the 
quantity  measured  fell  in  ten  days,  a 
month’s  allowance  would  need  one  thou- 
sand horses  to  cart  it  off,  and  these 
stretched  in  line  would  extend  four  miles. 
Hence  London’s  black  fog. 

Journal  of  Horticulture . 


CYCLAMEN  ROOTS. 

Since  Mr.  Warren  alluded  to  this  Sub- 
ject in  his  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  we  have  referred  to 
various  books,  from  which  we  learn  that 
in  Pliny’s  time  the  rootstocks  were  used 
to  poison  arrows,  and  kill  fish  ; for  which 
latter  purpose,  says  Cornevin,  in  his 
Plantes  Vlnineuses  (1887),  p.  425.  they 
are  still  used  in  Italy.  The  poison  is  dis- 
sipated by  heat,  so  that  when  cooked  the 
corms  might  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
The  effects  produced  are  very  varied  in 
different  cases  ; thus,  while  they  are  very 
poisonous  to  human  beings  and  to  fish, 
they  are  greedily  eaten  and  without  harm 
by  pigs.  Owing  to  the  change  effected 
by  heat,  it  appears  from  experiments 
made  at  Naples,  that  fish  poisoned  with 
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this  substance,  and  subsequently  cooked, 
may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  pois- 
onous principle  is  called  cyclamin,  and 
belongs  to  the  series  of  substances  chem- 
cally  known  as  glucosides,  and  is  formed 
by  the  association  of  two  substances 
allied  to  sugar  glucose  and  mannite. 

Gardeners'  Chronicte. 


RICHARDIA  LITTLE  GEM. 

The  new  variety  of  dwarf  calla,  with 
this  name,  which  was  briefly  mentioned 
in  our  pages  last  year,  as  a promising 
soKt,  is  thus  noticed  by  a writer  in  The 
Garden : Plants  of  this  now  in  bloom 
show  its  value,  the  miniature  white 
spathes  coming  in  very  handy  for  many 
purposes  for  which  the  larger  ones  of  the 
ordinary  sort  are  unsuitable.  As  a pot 
plant  it  is  simply  invaluable.  It  can  be 
bloomed  nicely  in  four-inch  pots,  and 
appears  to  be  very  free.  My  plants 
bloomed  when  quite  small  in  November, 
and  although  they  have  been  a good  deal 
disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
suckers  for  propagating,  they  are  now 
(February)  carrying  several  spathes.  I 
would  advise  all  who  have  the  plant  or 
can  get  it,  to  take  care  of  it,  and  increase 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  it  is  sure  to 
become  popular. 


AM  H ERSTI  A. 

The  Journal  of  Horticulture  publishes 
an  account  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Witts,  of  a trip 
to  Ceylon  and  Burmah,  and  the  following 
description  of  Amherstia  nobilis  he  gives 
of  a specimen  seen  in  Ceylon  ; Never  can 
I forget  my  first  sight  of  Amherstia  no- 
bilis, that  marvelous  leguminose  tree, 
native  of  Burmah  and  Siam,  in  the  gov- 
ernor’s ground  at  Kandy.  Imagine  a 
laburnum  enlarged  into  the  size  of  a 
goodly  forest  tree,  and  its  tresses  of 
flowers  magnified  into  huge  bunches  of 
crimson  and  amber,  four  feet  long,  and 
each  flower  five  or  six  inches  across,  and 
you  will  not  wonder  that  when  we  sud- 
denly came  in  sight  of  Amherstia  nobils 
we  involuntarily  burst  into  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  delight. 
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TOM  THUMB  DAHLIAS. 


TOM  THUMB  DAHLIAS. 

A new  strain  of  dahlia  originated  in 
England,  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  has 
the  above  name.  The  plants  are  of  very 


compact  and  bushy,  and  produce  their 
single  flowers  freely.  Twelve  distinct 
colors  have  already  been  “fixed.”  The 
advantages  of  this  class  of  dahlias  for 


TOM  THUMB  DAHLIAS  AND  THEIR  RAISER,  MR.  T.  W.  GILDF.RSTONE. 


dwarf  habit,  and  their  general  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  comparative  height,  is 
shown  by  these  illustrations  from  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture.  The  plants  are 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height, 


many  places  are  apparent  at  first  sight. 
There  is  no  question  but  they  will  be  in 
great  demand  as  soon  as  their  merits 
are  made  known.  In  due  time  many  va- 
rieties and  styles  will  probably  follow. 


PLEASANT  GOSSIP 


BEDDING  BEGONIAS. 

Some  remarkable  statements  have  late- 
ly appeared  in  regard  to  the  great 
value  of  tuberous  begonias  as  bedding 
plants  ; the  claim  being  made  that  they 
are  equal  or  even  superior  to  geraniums 
for  this  purpose.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  such  claim  is  greatly  exaggerated,  if 
not  groundless.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
brief  statement  of  facts.  The  tuberous 
begonias,  after  several  years  of  trial,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  have  been 
found  unable  to  stand  full  exposure  to  a 
bright  sun  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
the  sun  scalding  and  burning  the  foliage, 
and  so  checking  and  stopping  the  growth 
of  the  plant  and  rendering  it  generally 
unhealthy.  In  partially  shaded  places, 
where  the  plants  receive  the  full  sunshine 
but  an  hour  or  two  during  the  day,  they 
succeed  fairly  well. 


BIRD  SEED. 

Whoever  buys  bird  seed  at  retail  pays 
a huge  profit  to  the  dealer,  even  when 
weighed  out  of  seeds  in  bulk  ; to  use  the 
pound  paste-board  boxes  is  still  more 
costly.  These  are  often  adulterated  with 
millet,  which  no  bird  eats  unless  forced 
by  hunger ; well  fed  birds  waste  it  so 
much  the  package  might  as  well  be 
weighed  with  sand.  I sowed  some  Ger- 
man rape  from  one  of  these  mixtures. 
When  it  grew  it  was  wild  mustard  or 
charlock,  Sinapis  arvensis.  But  it  is  good 
bird  seed  all  the  same,  and  it  may  be 
gathered  in  quantity  from  the  fields  in 
many  places.  Pull  the  plants  and  hang 
them  in  bunches  till  dry,  then  the  seed 
can  be  cleaned  very  easily.  Turnips  set 
out  in  spring  will  yield  bird  seed,  and 
mustard  seed  may  be  fed  to  some  extent. 
Canary  grass  sown  in  garden  drills  a foot 
apart,  and  kept  hoed,  will  yield  a long 
succession  of  heads,  first  from  the  top  of 
the  stem  then  from  the  lower  points. 
Cut,  not  pull,  them  as  they  ripen,  dry 
and  rub  them  out,  winnow  in  a large  pan. 
Hemp  is  easily  grown  in  the  garden  or 
any  out  of  the  way  corner.  Some  hemp 
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plants  are  males,  pull  them  up  mostly  as 
soon  as  you  can  tell  them — their  flowers 
swing  by  fine  threads,  the  females  are  in 
thick,  erect  spikes.  One  male  plant  is 
enough  to  keep.  Turkeys  will  break 
down  hemp  sometimes,  and  hens  will 
eat  up  canary  grass  if  they  can  get 
to  it. 

The  “ science”  employed  in  mixing 
seed  in  the  sale  boxes  is  all  fudge,  differ- 
ent brands  are  not  all  Alike  either  in 
kinds  of  seed  or  their  proportion.  Then, 
too,  scientific  seed  compounds  are  no 
good  unless  you  have  a scientific  bird 
who  will  eat  the  right  number  of  each, 
whether  he  likes  them  or  not.  Many 
think  hemp  seed  must  be  fed  in  small 
doses,  but  I am  not  afraid  of  it  in  any 
quantity.  Poppy  seed  is  easily  grown 
and  is  good. 

Thus,  with  a little  forethought  and  a 
rod  of  ground,  you  can  raise  plenty  of 
fresh  seeds,  and  your  bird  will  cost  noth- 
ing for  his  food  except  a little  time  and 
labor.  E.  S.  Gilbert. 


A MISNOMER-CORRECT.ION. 

The  colored  plate  in  our  February 
number  was  erroneously  called  “A  Group 
of  Auriculas,”  but  the  word  Polyanthus 
should  have  been  used  instead  of  Auric- 
ulas, a distinguishing  term  of  the  same 
family  of  plants.  The  mistake  was  one 
of  that  kind  when  once  made  is  easily 
passed  unnoticed,  as  in  the  present  case. 
Primula  auricula  is  considered  a distinct 
species.  The  status  of  the  polyanthus  is 
probably  that  of  a hybrid.  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  says  the  poly- 
anthus is  a garden  race  of  primula,  prob- 
ably derived  from  a cross  between  the 
primula  and  the  cowslip — that  is,  between 
Primula  vulgaris  and  P.  officinalis.  All 
that  was  contained  in  the  article,  page 
65,  about  the  plants  and  their  cultivation 
was  written  with  reference  to  the  polyan- 
thus plants,  and  not  to  the  name  on  the 
plate,  and  therefore  the  correction  now 
made  in  the  name  is  the  only  change 
required. 


PLEASANT  GOSSIP. 
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NICE  VIOLETS. 

It  is  too  late  to  tell  of  the  Fetes  du 
Carnaval , but  the  battle  of  flowers  will  be 
in  time  to  interest  all  flower  lovers.  I 
have  seen  the  first  battle,  and  how  the 
roses  fought,  and  were  at  last  trodden 
under  foot  by  horses  and  a ruthless, 
idle  crowd.  Marguerites,  daisies,  pansies, 
violets,  primroses,  carnations,  coqueli- 
cots  and  every  flower  of  spring  made  ex- 


lets, and  decorated  by  a floral  crown.  A 
lady,  attired  as  a Russian  peasant,  came 
riding  in  a Russian  conveyance,  burdened 
with  choice  blossoms,  drawn  by  three 
horses.  I could  keep  on,  but  imagine  all 
the  strangers,  society  folks,  and  all  of 
Nice  that  could  come,  there  enjoying  the 
battle. 

I think  in  America  we  may  expect,  one 
day  in  June,  “a  battle  of  roses.”  The 


cellent  aides  des  camps , but  all  came  out 
worsted.  From  a seat  in  the  press  tri- 
bune I saw  plainly  every  passer-by  in 
carriages,  and  could  hear  the  remarks  of 
reporters  as  to  inmates  of  landaus,  victo- 
rias and  phaetons  as  drawn  by  Arabian 
steeds,  English  thoroughbreds  and  Ken- 
tucky horses,  for  Americans  live  in  Nice. 
They  all  drove  rapidly  up  and  down  in 
procession,  throwing  blossoms  at  friends 
and  strangers,  and  receiving  a shower  of 
the  same  in  return.  There  were  car- 
riages trimmed  with  mimosa  and  yellow 
satin  ribbons,  landaus  completely  cov- 
ered with  fuchsias,  violets,  roses  and  ge- 
ranium leaves,  lined  inside  with  bevies  of 
pretty  girls  who  were  busy  throwing  flow- 
ers and  receiving  many  in  return.  There 
was  an  Indian  princess,  an  English  wo- 
man who  used  to  sell  matches  and  flow- 
ers on  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  who 
was  seated  in  a landau  covered  with  vio- 


weather was  propitious,  the  sun  shining 
brightly,  no  wind,  and  spring  bonnets 
came  out  for  the  occasion.  Americans 
hurried  from  Paris  to  join  in  the  fun,  and 
English  people  came  from  Cannes  to 
join  in  the  festivities.  Monday  there  will 
be  a second  battle. 

Four  o’clock  teas  are  the  great  enter- 
tainment of  the  moment,  but  the  sketch 
will  show  you  an  At  Home  tea,  which  is 
unlike  any  given  in  London  or  America. 
I received  an  invitation  to  take  tea  with 
the  Duchesse  de  Pomar,  whose  love  of 
flowers  and  beautiful  spiritual  nature  is 
the  talk  of  London,  Paris  and  Nice.  She 
was  robed  in  violet  colored  velvet,  and 
a pretty  tea  cap  with  precious  gems,  re- 
sembling the  bonnet  of  Marie  Stuart, 
and  had  such  a sweet  smile.  She  chatted 
of  America,  its  rapid  growth,  refinement, 
flower  culture  and  of  American  artists,, 
whose  interests  she  ever  promotes.  In 
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ten  minutes  I felt  myself  at  home.  In  an 
adjoining  room  was  the  tea  table,  where 
an  exquisite  tabby  was  playing  in  kitten- 
ish fashion  with  an  antique  pot  of  violets 
and  begonia  leaves,  while  a cup  and 
saucer  of  Marie  Antionette  style,  and  a 
silver  tea  pot  sat,  steamingly,  saying, 
“ pour  me  out”— a real  “ pour  boire ” re- 
ceptacle. I saw  no  waiter  in  attendance, 
but  the  quiet  refinement  bespoke  the 
fact  that  I might  pick  up  the  violet,  which, 
as  you  see,  lies  at  one  side  of  the  cup, 
and  help  myself  to  tea.  There  was  a 
waiter,  but  hidden  behind  a curtain,  for 
discovering  the  absence  of  sugar  and 
milk,  I had  not  time  to  ask  pussy,  what 
shall  I do,  before  he  appeared  and  gave 
me  all  I required,  and  I was  left  alone  to 
dream  over,  in  cups  of  steaming  Bohea, 
the  mad  bohemianism  of  the  past  week 
of  Carncival.  He  came  from  his  king- 
dom of  folly,  where  it  was  nobody  ques- 
tioned, and  we  had  all  danced  in  the 
moonlight,  masqued  and  faced  the  pop- 
ulace, following  the  king;  I admit  to 
falling  asleep  ten  minutes,  and  being 
aroused  by  the  ariival  of  another  inmate 
of  the  tea  room,  I picked  up  my  violet 
and  sought  the  other  room,  where  music 
was  sounding  from  behind  velvet  cur- 
tains smothered  in  palms,  and  later  was 
given  a recitation  by  a young  American. 
Pan,  by  Robert  Browning  and  a song 
or  two  by  an  English  lady.  I wish  I 
could  tell  you  of  the  ball  at  her  home, 
but  I am  too  American  to  admire  royalty 
unless  endowed  by  beauty,  but  it  is  the 
moment  to  send  you  what  is  known  as  a 
violet  decoration  of  a four  o’clock  tea 
table,  and  to  insist  upon  the  suggestion 
of  letting  the  flowers  be  the  hostess  of 
this  impromptu  occasion,  reserving  your 
force  for  the  battle  of  flowers. 

Ada  Thorpe-Loftus. 


A GOOD  BEAN  AND  RADISH. 

The  Orange  County  Farmer  says  : We 

desire  to  say  a good  word  for  the  Early 
Golden  Cluster  Wax  pole  bean,  which  we 
tried  first  last  season.  We  found  them 
productive,  large  pods,  and  of  the  very 
best  quality.  We  shall  plant  them  again. 
It  also  says  : The  quickest  growing  rad- 

ish we  ever  grew  was  Vick’s  Early  Scar- 
let Globe.  We  planted  them  in  the  open 
air  last  year  on  April  ioth  and  began  pul- 
ling them  May  13th,  33  days  after  planting. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEETING. 

At  the  evening  session  of  the  first  day 
of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  the  following 
address  was  delivered  by  J oseph  Harris  on 

FERTILIZERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  in  regard  to  ferti- 
lizers was  briefly  and  tersely  stated  by  Sir  John  B. 
Lawes  in  a letter  I received  from  him  last  summer: 
“ Where  the  food  is,  there  are  the  roots.” 

I had  written  to  him  asking  his  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  fertilizers.  He  has  had  more 
experience  than  any  other  man  living,  not  only  as  an 
experimenter  but  also  as  a large  farmer.  I knew  all 
about  his  experiments,  but  I wanted  to  know  how 
he  used  fertilizers  in  the  ordinary  o erations  on  the 
farm.  I knew  that  he  had  been  using  Thomas’  slag, 
or  what  is  known  here  as  phosphate  meal,  and  I 
asked  him  whether,  if  we  can  get  dissolved  S.  C.  rock 
phosphate  at  $20  per  ton  and  phosphate  meal  at  $15 
per  ton,  which  was  the  better  manure.  He  thought 
that  for  dry  upland  the  dissolved  phosphate  was  the 
cheaper  manure,  but  for  black,  mucky,  grass  land 
'the  Thomas  slag  would  ultimately  prove  the  cheaper 
fertilizer^  Unfortunately  the  manufacturer  of  Thom- 
as’ slag  in  this  country  has  got  ah  exaggerated  idea 
of  its  value  and  has  raised  the  price.  For  the  pres- 
ent, therefore,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  said  about  the  advan- 
tages of  applying  what  are  called  fractional  dressings 
of  fertilizers,  especially  of  nitrate  of  soda,  while  the 
crops  are  growing,  and  it  was  principally  in  regard 
to  this  point  that  I wished  to  know  Sir  John  Lawes’ 
opinion  and  practice.  He  rarely  sows  a crop  on  the 
farm  without  artificial  fertilizers.  He  grows  about 
80  acres  of  barley  and  he  sows  on  it  about  200  pounds 
each  of  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  on  oats.  For  winter 
wheat  he  does  not  use  phosphate,  but  top-dresses  it 
in  the  spring  with  about  250  to  300  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre. 

“ In  your  country,”  he  wrote  me,  “ I should  be  dis- 
posed to  sow  nitrate  very  early  in  the  spring.”  This 
is  his  own  practice  even  in  the  moister  climate  of 
England.  In  our  dry  climate  it  is  still  more  import- 
ant to  get  it  on  the  land  early  in  the  spring  while 
there  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil  to  dis- 
solve it  and  carry  it  down  to  the  layer  of  soil  where 
the  roots  feed. 

In  1870  they  had  a dry  season  in  England  and  it  is 
spoken  of  to  this  day  as  the  year  of  the  “ great 
drouth.”  It  probably  approximated  somewhat  to 
the  drouths  we  have  here  three  years  out  of  four. 

‘‘At  equal  prices  for  nitrogen,”  Sir  John  writes, 
“ I certainly  prefer  nitrate  of  soda  to  salts  of  ammo- 
nia. The  superiority  on  pasture  grasses  is  most  de- 
cided and  in  dry  seasons  when  the  grass  upon  the 
ammonia  plots  is  quite  burned  up  there  is  always 
plenty  of  grass  where  the  nitrate  is  used.  We  had  a 
great  drouth  in  1870  and  we  had  no  grass  anywhere 
except  on  the  nitrate  plots.  We  found  roots  four  feet 
deep  from  the  surface,  evidently  following  the  nitrate, 
and,  of  course,  getting  water  from  the  subsoil.” 

“ Where  the  food  is , there  are  the  roots." 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  soluble  potash  and 
ammonia  salts  do  not  move  about  in  the  soil.  They 
remain  pretty  much  where  we  put  them.  But  nitrates 
will  move  about  in  the  water  of  the  soil.  During  a 
drouth  the  soil  near  the  surface  is  dry,  and  moist  at 
a lower  depth.  The  nitrates  follow  the  moisture  and 
the  roots  follow  the  nitrates.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
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roots  follow  the  moisture,  but  this  will  not  explain 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Lawes  that  “ in  dry 
seasons  when  the  grass  upon  the  ammonia  plots  is 
quite  burned  up  there  is  always  plenty  of  grass  where 
the  nitrate  is  used.”  In  his  experiments  on  grass 
manures  of  all  kinds  are  used  on  different  plots  and 
yet  he  tells  us  that  during  the  drouth  of  1870  “ he  had 
no  grass  anywhere  except  on  the  nitrate  plot.”  The 
moisture  of  the  subsoil,  without  food,  would  not  draw 
the  roots — or  if  it  did  they  could  not  live  and  thrive 
without  appropriate  food. 

I feel  confident  that  the  intelligent  members  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  will  see 
the  significance  of  these  facts  and  that  I need  not 
waste  any  more  of  your  time.  I may  perhaps,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  while  the  farmer 
has  to  deal  with  only  half  a dozen  different  crops,  the 
horticulturist,  florist,  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower 
has  scores  and  hundreds  of  different  plants  to  feed. 
All  plants  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  but 
there  is  a great  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat, 
moisture  and  food  best  suited  to  their  healthy  growth. 

Prof.  Voorhees  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion found  that  two  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
tomatoes,  one  when  the  plants  were  set  out  and  one  a 
month  later  when  the  fruit  was  beginning  to  set,  pro- 
duced a larger  crop  than  the  same  amount  of  nitrate 
applied  at  once  at  the  time  of  planting. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  John  Lawes  tells  us  that  it 
is  better  to  apply  the  nitrate  at  once  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Unfortunately  Sir  John’s  experiments  are  con- 
fined to  farm  crops.  Tomatoes  require  plenty  of  heat 
and  it  may  be  desirable  to  apply  the  nitrate  while  the 
plants  are  growing  in  order  to  attract  the  roots  into 
the  warm  soil  near  the  surface.  The  same  may  be 
true  of  melons,  and  not  improbably  of  corn.  For 
out-door  roses  in  permanent  beds  my  experience  (I 
am  sorry  I cannot  say  experiment)  leads  me  to 
think  that  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  subsoil  rich  in 
nitrates.  I have  used  nitrate  of  soda  for  several 
years  and  the  longer  I use  it  on  a bed  of  roses  the 
more  vigorous  are  the  plants  and  the  more  luxuriant 
and  glossy  are  the  leaves.  I give  them  a heavy  dress- 
ing every  spring  and  I presume  the  subsoil  is  rich  in 
nitrates  and  that  the  roots  follow  the  food. 

I have  had  many  letters  from  florists  and  fruit 
growers  asking  about  nitrate  of  soda.  The  florists 
ask  especially  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  roses  in  the 
greenhouse.  Because  nitrate  has  a wonderful  effect 
on  roses  outof  doorsduring our brightsunny  weather 
in  summer,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  equally 
beneficial  on  roses  in  the  greenhouse.  The  compost 
used  is  probably  rich  in  plant-food.  When  a plant 
has  all  the  food  it  can  use  applying  more  will  do  no 
good.  In  such  a case  the  measure  of  growth  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  it  is  not  probable  that  nitrate 
of  soda  would  have  much  effect  on  flowers  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  a shal- 
lower bench  and  more  concentrated  food,  such  as 
superphosphate  and  nitrate,  might  give  more  roses. 

I have  had  several  letters  from  grape  growers.  That 
they  can  use  concentrated  fertilizers  on  their  steep 
side  hills  I have  no  sort  of  doubt.  On  vineyards 
where  stable  manure  has  been  used  for  some  years  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  soil  needs  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  potash.  An  excess  of  potash  might  produce  an 
unnecessary  growth  of  vines  and  kites.  We  know 
that  it  has  this  effect  on  wheat  and  barley;  we  get 
more  straw  but  no  more  grain.  What  is  wanted  is 
superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  possibly,  on 
some  soils,  lime.  The  characteristic  effect  of  super- 


phosphate is  to  produce  a rapid,  early  growth,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  nitrates,  will 
not  continue  long  enough  to  mature  the  grain  or 
ripen  the  fruit.  Farmers  say  it  ‘‘burns  up”  the 
crop.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  produces  in  two 
months  as  much  growth  as,  without  it,  would  be 
produced  in  three  or  four  months  and  then,  for  lack 
of  other  food,  the  growth  stops  and  the  plants  are 
“ burnt  up.”  It  is  not  the  superphosphate  that  dries 
up  the  plants  but  the  lack  of  other  food.  The  food 
needed  is  nitrogen,  and  in  some  cases  potash. 

But  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  we  apply 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  fish 
scrap,  stable  manure,  cotton  seed  cake,  bran,  dried 
grains  or  any  other  form  of  organic  nitrogen,  it  must 
be  converted  into  nitrate  before  the  plants  can  use  it. 
A grape  grower  on  Canandaigua  Lake  told  me  he 
applied  a heavy  dressing  of  dried  blood  or  fish  or 
other  animal  manure  to  some  of  his  Isabella  grapes 
and  they  grew  as  large  as  Black  Hamburgs,  but  none 
of  them  ripened.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
The  organic  nitrogen  was  not  converted  into  nitrate 
till  the  soil  was  warm  and  the  season  advanced,  and 
this  conversion  was  continued  all  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  It  wTas  precisely  as  though  he  had 
sown  nitrate  of  soda  every  day  on  his  vineyard  and 
thus  kept  the  vines  growing  with  excessive  vigor 
without  any  chance  to  mature  either  the  wood  or  the 
fruit. 

What  the  vines  want  is  a dressing  of  superphos- 
phate in  the  fall  or  early  spring  plowed  or  cultivated 
into  the  soil  so  as  to  get  it  down  to  the  roots,  and  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  will  admit  a dressing 
of  200  or  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  plow  this  in.  It  will  get  to  the  roots  if  ap- 
plied early  enough  while  there  is  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  In  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  nitrogen  is 
immediately  available  and  will  be  promptly  taken  up 
by  the  roots  and  furnish  a sap  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  thus  force  a healthy,  vigorous 
growth  early  in  the  season.  And  in  a few  weeks 
there  will  be  no  nitrate  left  in  the  soil  to  produce  an 
excessive  growth  of  wood  or  to  retard  the  ripening 
of  the  grapes. 

Last  autumn  a well  known  member  of  this  society 
at  "Geneva  wrote  me  that  some  of  his  trees  were  badly 
affected  with  leaf  blight  from  fungus  and  asked  “ Do 
you  know  of  any  fertilizer  that  would  help  to  hold 
the  leaves  on  the  trees?”  I answered  the  question 
in  the  American  Agriculturist — or  rather  I dodged  it. 
You  cannot  stump  an  old  editor  ! Last  season  was 
one  calculated  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  us.  I do 
not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  underdrain- 
ing, or  tillage,  or  manuring  that  would  have  produced 
a healthy  vigorous  growth  last  year  and  kept  the 
leaves  on  our  apple  orchards.  Young,  vigorous- 
growing  apple  trees  were  not  as  badly  affected  as 
older  trees  that  have  been  in  bearing  for  some  years 
And  I cannot  but  think  that  anything  calculated  to 
increase  the  growth,  vigor  and  luxuriance  of  the  trees 
will  render  them  less  liable  to  injury  from  fungous 
diseases.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  fertilizers  will 
•help  us. 

But  we  must  first  learn  how  to  use  them.  A tree 
is  not  like  an  annual  plant  of  corn  that  we  can  ma- 
nure in  the  spring  and  get  the  crop  in  the  fall.  It 
may  take  two  or  three  years  to  get  the  full  results 
of  an  application  of  manure  to  an  apple  orchard.  A 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  Januarj-  or  a lit- 
tle later  would  not  be  likely  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  the  sap  of  a maple  tree  this  spring,  but 
would  doubtless  do  so  the  following  year.  Neither 
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could  nitrate  and  superphosphate  applied  this  spring 
change  a leaf  bud  into  a fruit  bud  on  an  apple  tree 
the  following  May  or  June. 

If  you  want  great,  thick,  fat  shoots  of  asparagus 
you  must  get  a large,  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants 
the  preceding  summer  and  autumn.  The  roots  store 
up  a supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  are  almost  bursting  with  rich  sap 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  they  throw  up 
strong  shoots,  and  then  if  you  examine  the  roots 
you  will  find  them,  not  round  and  full  of  sap,  but  flat- 
tened out  and  flabby.  A supply  of  immediately  avail- 
able plant  food  sown  early  in  the  spring  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  shoots,  but  our  main  dependence  must 
be  on  the  summer  and  autumn  growth.  And  the 
same  is  true,  though  in  a different  way,  with  fruit 
trees.  I feel,  however,  that  you  understand  this  mat 
ter  better  than  I do.  I merely  want  to  show  that 
manuring  fruit  trees  is  not  a simple  matter. 

All  I can  say  to  my  friend  from  Geneva  is  that  if  I 
had  his  large  orchards  and  his  long  purse,  I would 
send  to  New  York  and  get  two  or  three  car-loads  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  and  sow  500 
pounds  of  each  per  acre  early  this  spring,  on-the 
whole  of  them.  That  it  will  pay  him  well,  sooner  or 
later, — and  I think  sooner — I have  no  sort  of  doubt, 
but  if  it  does  not  he  can  stand  it ! 

Nurserymen  do  not  believe  in  fertilizers,  but  they 
have  great  faith  in  stable  manure.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising. Ordinary  fertilizers  are  not  what  they  want. 
They  do  not  contain  enough  nitrogen.  Prof.  Snyder 
of  Cornell  University  has  analyzed  a two-year-old 
apple  tree.  He  does  not  know  how  hungry  we  are 
for  information  on  this  subject  or  he  would  have 
given  us  the  weight  of  the  tree  and  all  the  details. 
But  assuming  that  a block  of  apple  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery would  produce  a growth  each  year  of  five  tons 
of  dry  wood  and  leaves,  they  remove  from  the  soil, 
according  to  this  analysis  of  Prof.  Snyder,  12  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  44  pounds  of  potash  and  89  pounds 
of  nitrogen  The  trees  contain  over  seven  times  as 
much  nitrogen  as  they  do  of  phosphoric  acid,  while 
the  average  commercial  fertilizers  contain  seven 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  they  do  of  nitrogen. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  such  a commercial  fertilizer 
or  so-called  “complete”  manure,  would  furnish  the 
12  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  it  would  require 
between  two  and  three  tons  to  furnish  the  89  pounds 
of  nitrogen. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “ Letting  land  lie  in  grass 
impoverishes  the  father  but  enriches  the  son.”  When 
you  break  up  an  old  meadow  or  pasture  the  old  grass 
roots  and  sod  decompose  and  furnish  a considerable 
quantity  of  nitrates  and  other  plant  food.  You  get 
double  or  treble  the  amount  of  produce  you  would 
have  got  if  you  had  let  it  lie  in  grass.  But,  of  course, 
this  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  previous  accumula- 
tions of  organic  matter  in  the  sod  and  soil.  The  son 
gets  the  benefits  of  the  father’s  saving.  I believe 
nurserymen  understand  this  matter  and  when  they 
rent  land  they  prefer  that  which  has  been  in  grass  for 
some  years.  Nurserymen  cultivate  their  land  very 
thoroughly  between  the  rows  and  this  constant  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  the 
old  sod  and  other  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  But 
after  it  has  been  cultivated  for  some  years  the  ac- 
cumulated fertility  is  gone.  You  cannot  raise  as  good 
trees,  though  ordinary  farm  crops  will  often  flourish 
in  perfection.  The  best  ten-acre  field  on  my  farm  is 
where  Samuel  Moulson  had  a nursery  of  apple  trees 
for  five  years  about  thirty  years  ago.  But  it  needed 
nitrogen  and  I have  used  it  freely.  Two  years  ago  it 


was  in  oats,  manured  with  superphosphate  and  ni- 
trate of  soda,  and  the  yield  was,  by  weight,  a little 
over  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  last  year  a finer  crop 
of  grass  I never  saw  grow. 

I will  not  say  that  a nurseryman,  after  he  has 
grown  a crop  of  apple  trees  on  sod  land  for  four  or 
five  years  can  by  the  use  of  plenty  of  nitrates  and 
other  plant  food  continue  to  grow  fine  blocks  of  nur- 
sery trees,  but  I do  not  know  why  he  cannot.  All  the 
indications  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  the  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food,  such  as  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  accumulate  in  the  soil  while  it  is  occupied  by- 
nursery  trees,  but  there  is  unquestionably  a consid- 
erable loss  of  nitrogen.  Lawes  and  Gilbert’s  summer 
fallow  experiments  clearly  show  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  loss  has  been  so  great  that  it  can  be  detected  by 
analysis  as  well  as  by  the  decreasing  crops. 

When,  therefore,  a nurseryman  applies  an  ordinary 
commercial  fertilizer  containing  less  nitrogen  than  is 
found  in  clover  hay,  and  it  does  little  or  no  good,  he 
ought  not  to  be  surprised.  What  he  needs  is  a ma- 
nure containing  a little  soluble  phosphate  and  a good 
deal  of  soluble  nitrogen  ; what  he  buys  is  a manure 
containing  little  or  no  nitrogen  and  a good  deal  of 
phosphate.  Dr.  Collier  may  report  that  the  fertilizer 
is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  is  worth  the  money 
charged  for  it,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  all 
these  reports  on  fertilizers  claim  to  tell  us  is,  not  what 
they  are  worth  to  the  farmer,  gardener  or  fruit  grow- 
er, but  simply  what  the  ingredients  they  contain  can 
be  bought  for  at  retail  in  the  market. 

We  have  several  acres  of  currants  and  sell  the  fruit 
to  a canning  establishment.  Last  year  the  proprietor 
said  to  me : “ What  can  we  do,  Mr.  Harris,  to  in- 
duce farmers  to  raise  more  currants  and  raspber- 
ries?” “Pay  more  for  them,”  I replied,  and  he 
seemed  greatly  disgusted.  Improved  agriculture 
and  horticulture  will  not  enable  us  to  grow  cheaper 
products,  but  better.  The  judicious  use  of  fertilizers 
will  not  enable  us  to  grow  apples  at  25  cents  a bushel, 
but  they  will,  combined  with  careful  selection  of  va- 
rieties and  good  general  management,  enable  us  to 
raise  apples  better  worth  $1.00  per  bushel  than  the 
fruit  from  a starved  and  neglected  orchard  is  worth 
25  cents. 

Great  advances  are  made  all  the  time  in  the 
introduction  of  improved  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  this  necessitates  cleaner  and  richer 
land.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  we  thought  toma- 
toes must  have  poor  land  or  they  would  run  all  to 
vines.  Now  our  improved  varieties  will  stand  a lib- 
eral dressing  of  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  who  exhibits  the 
greater  folly  the  man  who  fertilizes  his  land  and  then 
plants  poor  varieties  or  the  man  who  plants  the  best 
and  most  improved  varieties  and  then  neglects  to 
furnish  them  with  a liberal  supply  of  appropriate  and 
available  plant  food. 

Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  has  shown,  not 
only  that  an  improved  variety  of  tomato  will  stand 
heavy  manuring  but  that  it  doubled  the  crop  of  fruit 
and  gave  tomatoes  that  were  smoother.  He  put  on 
66  tons  of  “old  and  fine  stable  manure”  per  acre, 
containing,  I presume,  not  less  than  660  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, or  as  much  as  would  be  furnished  by  a dressing 
of  15  tons  of  average  commercial  fertilizer.  On  an 
adjoining  plot,  on  poorer  land,  he  applied  200  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  alone  per  acre,  containing  32  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  and  it  increased  the  crop  of  fruit  from  6% 
lbs.  per  vine  on  the  unmanured  plot  to  over  9 lbs.  per 
vine.  On  the  plot  receiving  this  small  dressing  of  ni- 
trogen the  vines  had  very  dark  foliage,  which  shows 
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that  they  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a dress- 
ing of  superphosphate  with  the  nitrogen. 

I am  afraid  of  occupying  too  much  of  your  val- 
uable time  and  will  mention  only  one  more  fact  just 
brought  to  light  at  Cornell  University.  It  has  been 
hitherto  supposed  that  sugar  beets  grown  on  rich 
land  was  poor  in  sugar,  but  Prof.  Snyder  found  that 
the  crops  of  beets  producing  the  greatest  yield  per 
acre  contained  the  largest  per  centage  of  sugar. 
The  explanation  is  practically  this : The  varieties  of 
“beets  have  been  so  greatly  improved  that,  like  the 
improved  varieties  of  tomatoes,  they  will  stand 
heavier  manuring  than  formerly. 

GARDEN  NOTES. 

There  is  nothing  prettier  than  a long, 
narrow  bed  of  pansies,  two  feet  wide  and 
eight  or  ten  feet  long.  I had  admired  my 
own  bed  greatly,  but  the  superb  ones  I 
saw  in  Boston,  last  June,  in  front  of  the 
Vendome  Hotel,  on  Dartmouth  street,  sur- 
passed in  quiet,  interesting  beauty  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I had  ever  seen.  Like 
a gay  streamer  of  ribbon  trailed  along  the 
handsome  grass-plat  they  grew  luxuri- 
antly, smiling  in  the  sunshine,  and  doubt- 
less, with  the  care  they  received,  were 
beautiful  until  snow  came. 

My  flower  garden  has  three  terraces, 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  one,  each 
side  of  the  steps  next  to  the  grass  bor- 
der, I sowed  sweet  peas,  digging  a 
trench  about  four  inches  wide  and  six 
deep,  sowing  the  seed  very  thickly, 
•covering  about  an  inch,  sprinkling  with 
phosphate.  Then  I laid  spruce  boughs 
over  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  up 
I again  covered  them  with  soil,  repeating 
the  process  until  the  surface  about  them 
was  level.  After  which  I gave  them  a 
support  of  spruce  boughs,  and  about  a 
four-inch  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure. 
How  they  did  grow,  and  bloomed  until 
frost  came.  I gathered  a ten-quart  pail 
full  day  after  day,  and  yet  there  remained 
as  many  more.  I had  feared  I should  not 
succeed,  as  the  situation  was  so  hot  and 
dry,  the  terrace  having  a sloping  eleva- 
tion of  some  twenty  feet  on  one  side ; 
but  I am  confident,  no  matter  what  the 
situation  or  soil,  all  lovers  of  this  flower 
may  enjoy  them  in  abundance. 

I find  that  to  be  successful  in  any  work 
in  this  world  constant  vigilance  is  the 
first  factor,  and  especially  is  this  true 
with  regard  to  tea  roses.  This  always 
lovely,  interesting  and  fragrant  flower 
has  many  enemies,  like  beautiful  charac- 
ters and  essential  fruits. 

The  green-fly  troubled  me  most  last 


summer,  but  when  my  patience  became 
quite  exhausted,  I procured  some  aconite 
at  the  druggist’s,  and  put  about  one  tea- 
spoonful into  one  quart  of  water,  hot  as  I 
could  bear  my  hand  in,  and  sprayed  my 
bushes  about  mid-day.  At  three  o’clock 
I repeated  the  dose  with  what  remained 
of  the  first  mixture.  The  next  morning  I 
gave  a close  investigation,  but  could  find 
no  green-flies.  After  three  days,  how- 
ever, they  reappeared,  and  I repeated 
the  experiment  once  a day  for  about  a 
week,  after  which  I had  little  difficulty  in 
exterminating  what  appeared  with  my 
thumb  and  finger.  But  how  my  roses 
throve  and  bloomed  afterward  ! I was 
well  repaid  for  my  pains  and  labor  as 
well  as  backache,  and  next  to  my  sweet 
peas  they  were  my  greatest  delight  in  the 
garden. 

Pot  roses  require  careful  attention  al- 
ways, but  the  two  most  essential  things 
are  freedom  from  insects  and  watering, 
and  to  insure  bloom  pruning.  Plants 
one  year  old  are  benefited  by  repotting 
and  a careful  washing  of  the  roots,  if  pot- 
bound,  is  of  great  importance.  When  in 
flower  apply  an  occasional  stimulant  of 
liquid  manure.  M.  A.  Hoskins. 

VILLAGE  PARKS. 

The  subject  of  village  parks,  to  which 
some  space  was  devoted  last  month,  we 
hope  to  bring  again  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  to  this  end  desire  to  have 
the  assistance  of  those  who  may  be  able 
at  the  present  time,  or  during  the  next 
few  months,  to  supply  us  with  photo- 
graphic views  of  village  parks  that  have 
already  been  established  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  We  have  already  been 
placed  in  possession  of  considerable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  public  parks  of 
a village  in  this  State,  and  later  expect 
to  have  photographs  and  make  engrav- 
ings for  illustration.  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  confine  attention  to  this  State, 
and  hope  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
a few  persons,  at  least,  may  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  let  us  hear  from  them  about 
the  improvements  of  the  character  named 
that  they  have  knowledge  of,  and  supply 
us  with  views  of  scenery.  Trusting  that 
our  readers  will  give  this  matter  a second 
thought  and  that  some  of  them  may  be 
able  to  help  us  to  show  the  public  the 
beauties  of  their  public  pleasure  grounds 
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we  ask  a cordial  cooperation,  and  in 
order  that  there  may  be  some  immediate 
movement  we  would  ask  that  those  who 
can  or  will  try  to  assist,  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated, will  notify  us  at  once  to  that 
effect. 


GERMINATING  HAWTHORN  SEED. 

In  the  Magazine  for  February  I see 
one  inquires  how  to  hasten  the  growth  of 
hawthorn  seed.  Supposing  this  species 
to  have  similar  seeds  to  our  native  thorn, 
I reply  : Boil  the  fruits  as  gathered  twen- 

ty minutes,  lay  them  on  the  ground  to  re- 
main all  winter,  and  they  will  come  up  in 
the  spring.  E.  S.  G. 


BELLADONNA  LILY— TH RIPS.  v 

1.  How  shall  I manage  a belladonna  lily  to  have  it 
bloom  ? I have  had  mine  three  years.  It  seems  to 
grow  well ; the  bulb  is  fully  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  has  thrown  up  several  offsets.  Should  the  bulb 
be  entirely  covered  with  soil?  When  ought  it  to  be 
started  into  growth,  and  when  dried  off?  It  seems 
now  to  have  finished  growth  for  the  season,  but  is 
still  green. 

2.  How  can  I get  rid  of  thrips,  or  prevent  their  ap- 
pearance the  coming  season  ? For  three  yeais  they 
have  infested  out-door  roses,  and  have  nearly  ruined 
them.  I love  the  roses  so,  it  is  hard  to  see  them 
spoiled  as  they  have  been  of  late. 

F.  K.,  Saybrook , Conn. 

1.  The  belladonna  lily  will  require  the 
spring  months  to  perfect  and  ripen  its 
bulb,  although  its  growth  of  foliage  has 
ceased.  Continue  to  give  the  plant  water 
as  it  requires.  The  latter  part  of  May 
begin  to  decrease  the  supply  of  water 
and  by  the  last  of  June  let  the  plant  go 
so  nearly  dry  that  only  the  least  moisture 
is  maintained  in  the  soil,  and  in  this  con- 
dition keep  it  until  the  last  of  August. 
At  that  time  it  will  be  ready  to  start  again, 
and  should  begin  to  put  out  its  flower 
stems.  Then  is  the  time  to  resume  water- 
ing, lightly  at  first,  and  increasing  as  the 
plant  can  use  it.  It  is  best  that  the  bulb 
should  be  entirely  under  the  soil. 

2.  The  thrips  is  a troublesome  insect  to 
contend  against.  Some  success  is  met 
with  by  syringing  the  foliage  on  the  un- 
der surface  with  whale-oil  soap  solution. 
Another  way,  which  with  a small  number 
of  rose  bushes  might  be  employed,  is  to 
mount  a sheet  of  sticky  fly  paper  on  a 
light  frame  and  hold  it  over  a plant  while 
shaking  the  branches.  A considerable 
number  of  the  insects  will  be  caught,  and 
by  repeating  the  operation  their  numbers 


can  be  lessened.  By  going  about  the 
plants  at  night  with  a torch  the  insects 
will  destroy  themselves  by  flying  into  the 
flame. 


RESURRECTION  PLANTS. 

I have  what  is  called  resurrection  plant,  a species 
of  evergreen,  opening  and  closing  by  moisture  or 
dryness,  and  have  recently  learned  the  real  resurrec- 
tion plant  was  called  the  Rose  of  Jericho,  and  does 
not  at  all  resemble  mine  ; and  also  that  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  not  obtainable  in  this  country.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  give  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  oblige?  ' L.  P.  J.,  Springfield , III. 

The  information  called  for  has  several 
times  been  given  in  the  Magazine.  The 
plant  L.  P.  J.  describes  as  having  is  Sela- 
ginella  lepidophylla,  and  the  Rose  of 
Jericho  belongs  to  the  Cruciferae  or  cab- 
bage order,  and  is  botanically  known  as 
Anastatica  hierochuntina.  Both  of  them, 
however,  are  called  resurrection  plants. 
A reason  why  Anastatica  cannot  be  pro- 
cured here  is  because  it  is  not  very  de- 
sirable, and  consequently  is  not  frequently 
imported.  The  latter  is  a skeleton  of 
seed  branches  having  hygrometric  prop- 
erties by  which  it  expands  with  moisture 
and  shrinks  together  when  dry.  It  comes 
from  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  name  Rose  of  Jericho  is  the  more 
common  one  for  this  plant,  and  Resur- 
rection Plant  for  the  Selaginella  referred 
to,  the  latter  coming  from  California. 
This  is  really  ornamental  as  well  as  in- 
teresting. Both  of  these  are  figured  in 
volume  V,  page  107  of  this  Magazine. 


AMARYLLIS  EMPRESS  OF  INDIA. 

The  flower  of  this  variety  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  all  the  amaryllis  tribe,  fre- 
quently measuring  seven  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.  The  color  is  a rich  scarlet 
with  a greenish  center  toned  out  and 
feathered  in  pure  white. 

The  bulb  is  large  and  throws  up  large, 
long  leaves,  and  a strong  flower  stem 
bearing  at  its  summit  several  buds  which 
open  in  succession. 

The  cultivation  of  this  variety  is  the 
.same  as  that  of  the  well  known  and  pop- 
ular A.  Johnsonii,  and,  like  it,  Empress  of 
India  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  generally  cultivated  and 
highly  prized  of  all  these  handsome  plants 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  must  always 
remain  sufficiently  rare  to  make  a sight 
of  their  beauties  a rich  treat. 
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ELM  TREE  BEETLE. 

What  can  be  done  to  preserve  the  elm  trees? 
There  were  four  beautiful  ones  on  our  ground,  one 
has  died  and  we  are  fearful  of  losing  the  others. 
Cause— elm  tree  beetle.  Please  suggest  remedy. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  H.,  Westford,  N.  K 

Dr.  Lintner,  our  State  Entomologist, 
advises  for  the  elm  tree  beetle,  to  spray 
the  trees  with  London  purple,  one  pound 
to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water.  Use  a 
force  pump  and  rose  with  a Nixon  nozzle, 
such  as  are  made  by  the  Nixon  Nozzle 
and  Machine  Co.,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  For 
tall  trees  a long  rubber  hose  will  be 
needed  the  end  of  which  can  be  attached 
to  a light  bamboo  rod,  and  thus  elevated 
to  reach  the  higher  parts  of  the  trees.  If 
too  tall  to  reach  in  this  way,  then  a man 
with  a knapsack  sprayer  in  the  tree  will 
be  able  to  do  it.  It  must  be  done  early, 
before  the  first  traces  of  injury  to  the 
leaves  is  perceived.  One  spraying  will 
usually  be  sufficient,  but  if  a rain  coming 
immediately  after  application  should 
wash  it  off,  or  if  it  is  noticed  after  spraying 
that  the  insects  are  eating  the  leaves,  re- 
peat the  operation. 


KEEPING  CELERY. 

I have  been  experimenting  with  celery 
in  my  garden,  and  as  the  results  are  so 
good  I will  describe  my  manner  of  pre- 
serving it;  for  I can  keep  it  till  next  June 
without  any  loss,  and  the  flavor  is  very 
superior  to  any  I have  ever  known,  that 
rank  taste  is  all  gone  and  it  is  fresh  and 
brittle. 

I trenched  out  six  inches  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  set  my  plants 
seven  inches  apart,  two  rows  in  a trench 
seven  inches  each  way,  but  put  each  plant 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  space  in  the 
other  row.  I banked  up  when  the  plants 
were  two-thirds  grown,  and  last  fall,  when 
the  weather  began  to  get  cold,  I set  a 
board  on  each  side  of  the  rows  and  put  a 
board  over  the  top  with  sticks  across  to 
keep  snow  from  breaking  it  down,  and 
covered  it  with  straw  and  manure.  In 
this  way  it  continued  to  keep  as  perfect  as 
it  was  in  October.  I don’t  find  a leaf  that 
is  decayed.  The  ground  don’t  freeze,  and 
when  there  is  a warm  sunshiny  day  I have 
a row  taken  out  and  put  it  in  dirt,  in  the 
cellar,  and  it  keeps  there  as  nicely  and  as 
long  as  if  taken  up  in  the  fall.  Celery 
does  not  ripen  after  it  is  taken  up  in  the 


fall,  but  will  blanch  and  retain  the  strong 
celery  flavor.  Where  it  is  not  disturbed 
it  keeps  perfect  and  ripens  as  much  as 
fruit  does.  This  is  new  to  me,  and  if  you 
have  not  tried  it  I think  you  will  be  pleas- 
ed with  the  result.  I think  cauliflower 
can  be  kept  in  the  same  way.  A.  W.  E. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  EVERGREENS. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  the 
Northern  States  is  such  that  in  the  culti- 
vation of  evergreen  trees  we  have  been 
practically  confined  to  the  use  of  a very 
few  species.  The  Norway  spruce,  Aus- 
trian pine  and  Scotch  pine  have  been 
most  employed,  and  to  a less  extent  the 
hemlock,  the  red  cedar  and  the  black 
and  the  white  spruce.  But,  in  fact,  the 
two  first  named  have  been  the  main  de- 
pendence generally.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, however,  that  the  Rocky  Mountain 
evergreens  are  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  enrichment  of  our  gardens 
and  landscapes.  They  have  been  tried 
in  various  places  and  found  to  be  hardy. 
Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  Abies  con- 
color,  A,  Engelmanni,  A.  Douglassi  and 
A.  pungens.  W.  S.  Little,  nurseryman 
of  this  city,  sends  out  a catalogue  of  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs,  containing 
descriptions  of  these  varieties  of  ever- 
greens. 

POPULARITY  OF  THE  ROSE. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  queen  of  flowers  is  held  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  bought  and  planted  in 
immense  numbers  every  year.  The  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  rose  in  this 
country,  for  commercial  purposes,  was 
first  commenced  in  this  city  by  the  firm 
of  Ellwanger  & Barry,  and,  although 
now  greatly  extended,  this  well  known 
firm  still  holds  a leading  position  in  this 
culture.  A catalogue  of  roses  which  they 
have  lately  issued  contains  descriptions 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  ar- 
ranged in  their  appropriate  classes.  The 
descriptions  are  very  carefully  written, 
stating  the  actual  facts  concerning  each 
variety,  and  without  exaggeration.  The 
name  of  the  originator  and  date  of  intro- 
duction of  each  variety  is  given.  It  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  this  is  the  best  rose 
catalogue  issued  in  this  country,  and  is 
conceded  to  rank  as  a trustworthy  au- 
thority on  roses. 


TRAILING  ARBUTUS,  OR  MAYFLOWER. 

EPIG^EA  REPENS. 


Hail,  the  flower  whose  early  bridal  makes  the  festival  of  spring. 

Elaine  Goodale. 

Darlings  of  the  forest ! 

Blossoming  alone 
When  earth’s  grief  is  sorest 
For  her  jewels  gone, 

Ere  the  last  snow-drift  melts,  your  tender  huds  are  blown. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

When  stern  New  England’s  tardy  spring 
First  thrills  with  life  her  rugged  breast, 

’Tis  I,  who,  shyly  venturing, 

Peep  forth,  her  earliest,  sweetest  guest. 

Hopestill  Goodwin, 

Arbutus,  thou  dost  faintly  swing 
The  subtle  censer  of  the  spring. 

sip  thv  wine,  I kiss  thy  lips, 

I softly  touch  thy  pinky  tips. 

More  than  I say  thou  art  to  me, 

A past  and  still  a joy  to  be ! 

Anon. 


Sweet  welcome  to  thee,  dainty,  winsome  flower ! 

Beloved ! bringing  joy  for  April’s  tears, 

Upspringing  in  the  track  of  wintry  fears 
That  ghostly  haunt  spring’s  timid,  ’wakening  hour. 

The  banished  months  have  left  thee  beauty’s  power; 

The  autumn,  crimson  blush ; its  snowy  kiss, 

The  dying  winter ; And  the  summer’s  bliss 
Of  fragrance  in  thy  breath  — a precious  dower ! 

Anne  Hall. 


I wandered  lonely  where  the  pine  trees  made 
Against  the  bitter  east  their  barricade, 

And,  guided  by  its  sweet 
Perfume,  I found,  within  a narrow  dell 
The  trailing  spring  flower,  tinted  like  a shell, 

Amid  dry  leaves  and  mosses  at  my  feet. 

From  under  dead  boughs,  for  whose  loss  the  pines 
Moaned  ceaseless  overhead,  the  blossoming  vines 
Lifted  their  glad  surprise, 

While  yet  the  blue-bird  smoothed,  in  leafless  trees, 

His  feathers,  ruffled  by  the  chill  sea  breeze, 

And  snow-drifts  lingered  under  April  skies. 

Whittier. 
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OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


A NAMELESS  STORY. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  II. 


After  Carl’s  mysterious  disappearance 
there  was  no  more  sleep  for  his  mother, 
Isabel  and  Effie.  They  could  only  sit 
weeping  and  moaning,  clasped  in  each 
other’s  arms,  while  making  groundless 
conjectures  as  to  whither  the  boy  could 
have  gone.  ^ 

If  only  his  father  were  at  home,  they 
said,  such  trouble  could  be  more  easily 
borne.  He  would  know  exactly  what  to 
do.  But  a telegram  had  informed  them 
of  his  sudden  call  to  a distant  city.  So 
to  that  point  they  determined  to  send  a 
dispatch  as  soon  as  daylight  should  ap- 
pear. Isabel,  herself,  would  take  it  to  the 
office,  for  the  reason  that  no  one  must 
know  of  the  family  disgrace — for  such 
they  felt  it  to  be. 

Fortunately,  Blanche  rested  unusually 
well,  so  that  no  tinkle  from  her  bell 
called  them  to  her  bedside.  When  at 
last  it  was  her  breakfast  hour,  little  Tot 
was  sent  to  her  room  to  wait  upon  her. 

“ They’re  all  so  busy,  they  sent  me  this 
time,”  she  said.  “ What  shall  I do  first  ?” 
“You  may  set  away  this  precious  little 
night  lamp  that  you  gave  me  on  Christ- 
mas. It  has  been  a great  comfort  to  me.” 
“ Why  don’t  you  call  it  what  you  did  at 
first  ? I like  that  the  best.” 

“What  did  I call  it?  I’ve  forgotten.” 

“ You  said  it  was  ‘ a dear  little,  sweet 
little,  cute  little  lamp.*  ” 

“ And  that’s  just  what  it  is.  And  you 
are  a dear  little,  sweet  little,  cute  little 
girl ; that’s  what  you  are.  Now  help  me 
on  with  my  dressing  sacque,  and  then 
you  shall  brush  my  hair,  which  you  so 
much  like  to  do.” 

While  this  sweet  intercourse  is  going 
on  in  the  invalid’s  room,  Isabel  has 
driven  back  from  the  telegraph  office  and 
reports  that  in  answer  to  her  message 
that  Carl  had  run  away,  came  back  the 
word : 

“ Let  him  run  ; when  he  gets  enough 
of  it  he’ll  come  back.  Don’t  worry.” 
Each  one  instinctively  knew  that  Mr. 
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Brewster  felt  no  such  indifference  as  the 
telegram  implied,  but  that  he  wished  the 
family  to  be  distressed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible over  the  event.  Isabel  related  how 
she  had  driven  to  the  station  thinking  to 
inquire  of  the  ticket  agent  if  he  could 
recall  to  what  point  her  brother  had 
bought  a ticket  the  night  before,  but  as 
the  mortification  that  such  a question 
would  imply  rushed  over  her,  a trembling 
and  faintness  had  seized  her,  and  her 
heart  so  utterly  failed  her  that  she  had 
turned  about  and  driven  home. 

The  sickening  sense  of  trouble  that 
oppressed  them  all  unfitted  either  one  for 
attending  upon  Blanche  in  the  usual 
cheery  way,  and  even  the  mother  shrank 
from  entering  her  room,  though  she  set 
about  to  force  herself  to  assume  some- 
thing of  her  usual  demeanor  for  the  pre- 
cious girl’s  sake,  but  was  disheartened 
next  moment  at  sight  of  the  face  that  met 
hers  in  the  mirror. 

Suddenly  Effie  seized  upon  a happy  idea, 
and  said  she  would  drive  to  the  parson- 
age and  tell  the  pastor  and  his  wife  of 
their  trouble,  and  bring  Mrs.  Blake  home 
with  her  to  spend  the  day.  She  would  be 
just  the  one  to  occupy  Blanche’s  atten- 
tion — and  perhaps  — oh,  perhaps  — by 
evening,  Carl  would  have  become  sorry 
and  be  back  again. 


As  for  Carl,  matters  had  not  gone  with 
him  just  as  he  had  planned.  He  had 
twenty-five  dollars  of  his  own,  and  with  a 
part  of  this  had  bought  a ticket  to  a lake 
city,  where  he  expected  to  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  securing  a desirable 
place  on  board  a lake  steamer,  where 
everything  would  be  novel,  fascinating 
and  jolly,  and  where  even  the  work  to  be 
done  would  be  but  a merry  pastime,  just 
as  it  was  on  the  Merry  Rover,  in  the  story 
he  had  just  read,  entitled,  A Young  Sail- 
or's Fresh  Water  Cruise.  This  was  what 
Carl  had  planned  ; but  what  really  hap- 
pened was  quite  different. 
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Being  very  sleepy  after  boarding  the 
late  train  at  the  home  station,  he  had 
soon  fallen  into  a deep  sleep.  One  of  the 
light-fingered  gentry,  who  are  always  on 
the  alert  for  such  as  he,  soon  adroitly  re- 
lieved him  of  his  purse,  containing  not 
only  his  money  but  his  trunk-check,  and 
passed  into  another  car. 

When  the  station  was  reached  where 
Carl,  was  to  leave  the  train,  he  still 
slept  on,  and  in  the  bustle  of  changing 
passengers  no  one  whose  business  it  was 
took  the  trouble  to  arouse  him.  He  was 
one  of  those  boy-sleepers  in  whom  sleep 
becomes  a profound  lethargy.  Not  only 
brain  but  the  limbs,  the  body — the  entire 
animal  is  dead  asleep.  A tumble  to  the 
floor  makes  no  impression  ; a pin  thrust 
in  the  flesh  is  unfelt.  So,  while  he  lay 
there,  deaf  to  all  sound  and  dead  to  all 
sense  of  his  surroundings,  the  pickpocket 
was  presenting  his  check  and  claiming 
his  trunk,  and  soon  thereafter  was  driven 
away  in  the  darkness,  and  Carl  never 
saw  his  trunk  again.  Truly,  a poor  begin- 
ning this  for  a young  traveler  ! 

As  the  morning  began  to  dawn,  a new 
conductor  discovered  Carl,  who,  by  dint 
of  much  shaking  and  bumping,  got  him 
at  last  to  understand  that  he  was  to  show 
his  ticket.  But  no  ticket  could  be  found, 
no  purse,  no  anything. 

By  this  time  he  was  fully  awake  and 
fully  understood,  when  told,  that  he  was 
a hundred  miles  beyond  his  destination. 
He  also  soon  realized  that  the  conductor 
disbelieved  every  word  of  his  story.  This 
angered  him. 

“ O,  you  needn’t  get  mad,”  said  that 
official.  “ I know  all  about  your  sort  of 
chaps.  You’re  a runaway,  stealing  a ride 
under  cover  of  night.  If  this  were  not 
the  fast  express,  I’d  pull  up  and  throw 
you  off  right  here,  ten  miles  from  any- 
where. As  it  is,  you’ll  be  put  off  at  the 
next  station  so  promptly  you  won’t  know 
who  you  are.” 

“ I can  get  off  myself,”  said  Carl,  hotly, 
“ and  I tell  you  again,  I’m  no  sneak,  steal- 
ing a ride.” 

“ I know  just  what  you  are,”  was  the 
answer,  “ and  shall  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  assisting  you  off  this  train.” 

But  Carl  was  on  the  alert,  and  before 
the  train  had  fully  stopped,  he  left  it  with 
a leap  that  imperiled  his  life,  but  happily 
he  escaped  injury.  Looking  about  him 


he  found  everybody  rushing  for  break- 
fast. He  saw  the  long  tables,  smelled 
the  savory  steaks  and  steaming  coffee,  and 
felt  a ravenous  sense  of  hunger.  But 
there  being  no  breakfast  for  penniless 
strangers  he  went  to  the  waiting-room 
and  sat  down  to  think. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  and  there  was 
no  work  to  be  had,  even  if  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  work,  which  as  yet  he  had 
not.  Of  course,  he  shouldn’t  starve  with- 
out his  breakfast,  but  by  dinner  time  his 
hunger  was  sure  to  be  unbearable.  As 
for  asking  any  one  to  give  him  food,  he’d 
die  first.  He  didn’t  propose  to  turn  beg- 
gar just  yet — not  he. 

As  his  process  of  thinking  evolved  no 
method  whereby  to  appease  hunger,  he 
finally  sauntered  outside,  where  he  en- 
countered a couple  of  “ thugs,”  whom  the 
police  were  that  moment  watching.  The 
fellows  judged  by  his  moody,  aimless  air 
that  he  would  be  ready  for  any  business 
that  promised  booty.  So  they  addressed 
him  in  a friendly  way,  and  proposed  a 
walk.  It  was  not  long  until  they  con- 
fided to  him  that  they  had  “ spotted”  two 
or  three  houses  the  night  before,  and 
propose  to  tap  them  the  ensuing  night, 
inviting  him  to  join  them  and  go  shares. 
This  proposition  all  but  took  Carl’s 
breath.  Throwing  out  a clenched  fist, 
he  exclaimed  : 

“You  infernal  rascals!  What  do  you 
take  me  for?  You’re  entirely  mistaken 
in  your  fellow,”  and  wheeling  about  he 
returned  to  the  station.  But  a detective 
had  seen  the  whole  performance,  and 
upon  addressing  Carl  soon  learned 
enough  to  warrant  the  immediate  arrest 
of  the  two  burglars,  much  to  Carl’s  satis- 
faction. 

But  that  job  being  completed  the  de- 
tective remembered  the  youth  who  had 
so  indignantly  repelled  the  overtures  of 
the/house-breakers,  thus  leading  to  their 
arrest,  and  questioned  him  in  a friendly- 
way,  having  judged  by  his  manner  that 
he  must  be  stranded.  Carl  frankly  told 
him  of  his  ill  luck  and  concluded  by 
saying : 

“ I’ve  not  been  from  home  twenty-four 
hours  yet,  and  I’ve  been  called  a liar  and 
a railway  sneak,  and  threatened  with  vio- 
lent ejection  from  the  cars,  and  now  I’m 
selected  as  a fit  pal  for  jail-birds.” 

“ Well,  it’s  noon  now ; let’s  go  in  and 
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get  some  dinner,  and  we’ll  talk  the  matter 
over,”  said  the  thoughtful  detective,  tak- 
ing his  arm, 

“ You  forget  Pve  no  money,”  said  Carl, 
drawing  firmly  back. 

“ No  difference  about  that ; come  along.” 

“ But  it  does  make  a difference,”  said 
Carl ; “ I shall  never'be  hungry  enough  to 
allow  strangers  to  Teed  me  from  pity  or 
charity.  Pm  no  highway  tramp.” 

“ Good  for  you,  only  that  you  draw  the 
line  rather  strong.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
something.  Five  dollars  is  your  due  for 
the  services  you  rendered  in  helping  us 
to  identify  those  burglars.  Here’s  your 
money,  and  if  you  insist  upon  paying  for 
your  dinner  out  of  it,  very  well.  Now 
come  right  along.” 

Carl  reluctantly  took  the  money,  feel- 
ing uncertain  whether  or  not  the  man 
had  fabricated  the  idea  of  his  having  a 
right  to  it.  During  the  meal  his  newly 
found  friend  advised  him  to  get  work  on 
the  morrow  to  replace  his  lost  funds,  add- 
ing, that  he’d  direct  him  to  a cheap  board- 
ing house  for  the  present,  and  that,  of 
course,  he’d  want  to  return  to  his  home 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  Carl  had  no 
idea  of  going  home  at  present. 

On  Monday  morning,  when  he  saunt- 
ered into  the  streets  he  was  moody  to 
find  how  his  capital  was  reduced  by 
three  meals  and  a bed,  and  it  anger- 
ed him  to  think  of  having  to  go  to 
work,  when  that  was  what  he  had  left 
home  chiefly  to  avoid.  Strolling  past 
where  a lot  of  fellows  were  idling  in  the 
doorways,  he  saw  a fat  wallet  on  the 
pavement,  and  hastily  picking  it  up  he 
found  inside  only  a wad  of  waste  paper 
and  a card,  with  these  words,  “ April 
fool.”  Flinging  it  from  him  in  disgust, 
his  ears  were  assailed  by  shouts  and  yells 
from  the  loafers,  who  proceeded  to  se- 
cure the  wallet  and  replace  it  as  before, 
to  be-fool  some  other  unwary  passer-by. 

Going  aimlessly  on,  Carl  soon  found 
himself  in  handsome  suburban  streets, 
where  the  citizens  seemed  to  be  vieing 
with  each  other  in  beautifying  their  al- 
ready beautiful  grounds.  The  lovely 
April  morning  had  brought  out  matrons 
and  maidens  as  well  as  the  masters  of 
the  various  premises,  to  oversee  or  to 
take  part  in  the  various  improvements 
going  on.  Low  arbor-vitae  hedges  and 
arches  were  being  trimmed,  and  the 
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ground  enriched  about  the  old  English 
ivies,  some  of  which  completely  draped 
the  north  ends  of  different  mansions. 
Clumps  of  flowering  shrubs,  here,  there 
and  everywhere  were  being  thinned  out, 
and  wire  netting  stretched  across  piazzas 
to  support  summer  vines. 

Rose  beds  were  being  carefully  uncov- 
ered and  new  ones  made,  as  attested  by 
the  baskets  of  freshly  labeled  rose  bushes 
ready  for  setting  out.  The  beds  and 
borders  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus 
and  daffodils,  many  of  them  already 
quivering  into  bloom,  astonished  Carl 
by  their  numbers. 

“ The  people  here  must  be  flower- 
crazy,”  he  thought,  and  turned  disgusted 
into  a cross  street.  But  it  was  the  same 
there.  The  propitious  season  and  the 
delightful  weather  had  infected  all  alike. 
Even  Carl  began  to  feel  the  mellowing 
influence,  and  wondered  if  it  would  be  so 
disagreeable,  after  all,  to  work  a little  on 
such  pleasant  grounds,  and  where  so 
many  others  were  busy  for  company. 

Finally,  he  paused  where  but  one  work- 
man was  engaged  on  a very  large  lawn. 
A noble  looking,  elderly  man,  bare- 
headed, seemed  to  be  giving  instructions. 
A sudden  impulse  seized  Carl  to  ask  this 
man  for  work.  He  was  immediately 
shown  where  the  outline  of  a large  bed 
was  marked  off  with  cord  and  pegs,  and 
was  asked  if  he  could  neatly  cut  and  lift 
the  sod  from  inside  those  lines.  He  was 
almost  struck  dumb  to  find  the  very  work 
thrust  upon  him  that  he  had  evaded  at 
home,  but  answered  that  he  thought  he 
could  do  it  all  right,  and  after  some  in- 
structions was  left  to  himself.  The  shape 
of  the  bed,  too,  was  almost  the  same  as 
his  father  had  outlined — an  oblong,  hol- 
low square,  or  parallelogram,  with  a 
space  midway  each  side  and  end  for  en- 
tering within,  and  in  the  center  a long, 
oval  bed.  Carl  pondered,  as  he  worked, 
over  the  strange  fatality  that  had  followed 
him.  He  couldn’t  see  how  this  could  be 
just  “ a happen  so.” 

His  dinner  and  supper  he  took  with  the 
workman,  and  with  blistered  hands  and 
aching  back  was  glad  to  occupy  a clean 
bed  in  an  outbuilding  of  his  employer. 
Too  tired  to  sleep,  he  continued  to  mar- 
vel over  this  mania  for  flowers  that 
seemed  to  possess  the  people.  He  had 
thought  his  own  sisters  foolish  enough 
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about  them,  but  the  daughter  of  this  fam- 
ily went  quite  beyond  them.  Never  be- 
fore had  he  heard  so  much  talk  about 
flowers  as  during  that  one  day.  Flowers ! 
what  were  they  good  for,  anyway?  He 
determined  to  puzzle  his  employer  by 
asking  him.  So,  next  day,  sure  enough, 
he  began : 

“ Will  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  tell  me 
of  what  use  flowers  are  ?” 

“ Of  what  use  ? You  might  ask  that  of 
the  choicest  paintings  and  sculptures  in 
the  world,  or  of  anything  that  is  beauti- 
ful in  form  and  color  that  was  ever  fash- 
ioned by  the  hand  of  man,  and  -few  peo- 
ple would  deign  to  give  you  an  answer. 
But  flowers  are  developed  from  the 
brown  soil,  already  fashioned  and  tinted. 
No  mortal  can  tell  how  they  get  their 
beautiful  forms,  so  very  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  plant,  nor  whence  nor  how 
comes  their  varied  and  brilliant  coloring. 
It  is  all  a mystery — a mystery  at  once  in- 
spiring and  elevating.  Their  delicacy  and 
beauty  are  refining,  their  endless  variety  is 
a continual  marvel,  while  the  purity  of 
their  loveliness  is  a joy  forever.  I am  glad 
you  asked  me  this  question  ; I shall  take 
the  subject  for  next  Sunday’s  sermon. 
But  you  asked,  of  what  use  are  flowers  ? 
Go  ask  the  honey  bees.  Do  you  like 
honey  on  your  warm  muffins  ? Of  course, 
you  do.  Go  ask  the  humming  birds  and 
the  myriads  of  butterflies  that  brighten 
the  air. 

“But  now  let  me  tell  you  how  I look 
upon  flowers.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Creator  provided  a bountiful  variety  of 
grains,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  that, 
too,  greatly  in  excess  of  our  actual  needs. 
These  show  his  wonderful  care  for  us. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  while  He  was 
doing  this,  He  thought  of  the  flowers  and 
willed  them  into  existence  to  beautify  the 
earth  for  our  especial  pleasure.  So, 
these,  to  my  mind,  represent  His  great 
love  for  us. 

“The  staples  of  life,  you  understand, 
prove  God’s  care  for  us  ; but  the  flowers, 
my  boy,  represent  His  love. 

“ I know  that,  for  me,  His  love  bursts 
out  in  the  blossoms,  and  His  smiles  beam 
upon  me  from  every  simple  flower; 
hence  I must  have  as  many  around  me 
as  possible.  This  north  side  of  the 
house  has  been  neglected,  but  God  has 
made  flowering  plants  and  vines  for  every 


possible  situation,  and  there  are  many 
that  will  thrive  right  here.” 

By  this  time  Carl  had  become  convinced 
that  some  unknown  influence,  good  or 
evil,  had  sent  him  to  that  very  place  to 
do  the  work  that  he  should  have  done  for 
his  sister,  Blanche.  He  had  never  felt  so 
strange  in  his  life  before.  A rush  of  feel- 
ing came  over  him  that  completely  broke 
down  his  obstinacy.  He  began  to  won- 
der if  he  could  ever  earn  money  enough 
to  pay  his  way  home,  and  then  he  won- 
dered if  he  could  walk  the  distance,  and 
how  long  it  would  take  him. 

Thus  passed  two  more  days,  Carl  be- 
coming every  hour  more  restless  and  un- 
able to  understand  his  own  feelings.  He 
did  not  know  that  when  the  knowledge 
of  his  absence  could  no  longer  be  kept 
from  Blanche  that  she  had  given  one  out- 
cry of  pain,  and  then,  claspinghands,  had 
said,  “I  will  pray  for  him;  I’ll  pray  him 
back  home  again,”  and  her  quiet  faith 
from  that  moment  was  brought  to  witness.. 

A little  grand-daughter  of  Carl’s  em- 
ployer often  came  to  chatter  with  him, 
and  reminded  him  of  Tot.  While  talking 
with  her,  toward  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day,  an  aunt  of  the  child,  with  a paper  in 
her  hand,  came  to  her  father  on  the  pi- 
azza, near  by,  exclaiming : 

“ Papa,  listen  to  this,”  and  then  pur- 
posely read,  loud  enough  for  Carl  to  hear : 

“ In  the  list  of  deaths  caused  by  this 
morning’s  railway  disaster  will  be  noticed 
the  name  of  the  popular  citizen  and 
widely  known  Mr.  Carlton  Brewster.  His 
lamentable  death  is  the  more  afflicting 
because  of  the  unaccountable  absence  of 
their  only  son.  It  is  believed  that  an  in- 
valid daughter  cannot  survive  the  strain 
of  this  double  sorrow. ” 

Then  followed  a personal  description 
of  Carl,  with  a request  for  papers  to  copy. 
Ere  the  reading  was  concluded,  Carl  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  ground,  with  his 
face  upon  his  crossed  arms,  in  an  agony 
of  remorseful  grief.  The  clergyman 
thought  best  to  leave  him  to  himself  for 
a time,  but  the  little  girl,  full  of  sympathy, 
stooped  down  and  questioned  him,  child- 
fashion  : 

“What  is  the  matter?  Did  you  get 
hurted,  say  ?” 

“ O,  that  was  my  father  that  Was  killed, 
and  I ran  away  from  home,  and  now  I’ll 
never  see  him  alive  again.” 
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“ Did  you  have  to  run  away  ’cause  they 
were  cross  to  you  ? . . . . Say,  did  you  ?” 
“ No,  I was  cross  to  them.” 

“ Didn’t — didn't  they  give  you  enough 
to  eat  ?” 

“Yes,  they  did.” 

“Well — well,  wasn’t  they  good  to  you 
when  you  was  sick,  and  your  head-ache 
ached  ?” 

“ Yes,  they  were.” 

“ Well,  then,  what  made  you  be  cross, 
and  what  made  you  run  away  ?” 

“ Because  I didn’t  want  to  do  any  work.* 
“ Well,  then,  you  are  the  baddest  boy  I 
ever  did  see.”  And  her  verdict  being 
given,  she  trotted  off  and  had  no  more  to 
say  to  him. 

Presently  her  grandpapa  approached 
Carl,  and  inquired  if  he  would  like  to  go 
home. 

“ O,  I would,  I would,”  he  said.  “ and 
yet  it  will  nearly  kill  me  to  meet  them.-’ 
“Tell  me  your  pastor's  address,  and  I 
will  telegraph  to  him  that  you’ll  be  at 
home  to-morrow,  and  Pll  put  you  on  the 
night  express  at  eight  o’clock.” 

“ O,  thank  you ; and  Pll  return  the 
money  when  I get  borne.” 
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“Never  mind  about  that;  you  have 
part  enough  due  for  your  work.” 

So  all  was  arranged.  The  good  Mr. 
Blake  met  Carl  at  the  station  and  drove 
nim  directly  home,  where,  to  his  unspeak- 
able joy,  he  found  his  father  alive,  and 
though  suffering  from  a serious  injury,  he 
was  quite  able  to  give  his  son  a warm 
greeting.  Blanche  had  been  so  revived 
by  the  news,  through  Mr.  Blake,  that  she 
was  radiantly  happy.  The  sad  report 
first  received  of  her  father  had  not  been 
allowed  to  reach  her. 

Before  night,  Carl  was  overheard  tell- 
ing Blanche  the  names  of  various  flower- 
ing plants  that  would  thrive  on  the  north 
side  of  a building,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  amazement  of  the  other 
sisters.  Also,  he  declared  they  must 
have  a lot  of  tuberoses  and  dahlias  and 
gladioli,  for  he’d  learned,  while  he  was 
gone,  that  there  can’t  be  too  many  flow- 
ers about  a home.  Then,  whispering  to 
Blanche,  he  said  : “ Pll  tell  you,  some- 
time, what  a minister  told  me  about  flow- 
ers, and  he  said  Pd  given  him  a subject 
for  a flower  sermon.” 

Maria  Barrett  Butler. 


THE  GOOD  TIME  COMING. 


Hark,  boys  and  girls  ! Somewhere  I heard 
Just  now,  a gentle  whisper  ; 

’Twas  murmured  low  and  soft  and  sweet 
As  faintest  evening  vesper. 

Now,  listen  ! There  it  is  again, 

Our  floral  queen  is  coming, 

And  all  the  little  birds,  they  say. 

Are  first  rehearsals  humming. 

The  knowing  twigs  are  busy,  too, 

About  their  new  style  di  esses, 

With  nature’s  milliner,  who  knows, 

And  never  fits  by  guesses. 

The  trees  are  nodding,  here  and  there, 

And  giving  friendly  greetings, 


And  pussy-willow  at  the  front 
Gives  voice  to  all  the  meetings. 

The  tiny  rills  are  on  a chase, 

With  chatter  and  with  laughter, 

They  leap  and  dance  from  rock  to  rock, 

From  wavelets  coming  after, 

O,  boys  and  girls,  ’tis  very  sure, 

Good  times  for  you  are  coming, 

For  don’t  you  hear  the  partridges 
In  yonder  forest  drumming? 

Then  go  to  work  at  once,  and  get 
Your  hardest  lessons  over  ; 

The  tasks  well  done,  there’ll  be  good  times 
For  every  busy  rover. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Smith, 


OLD  GEMS  RESET. 


A PARADOX. 

Would’st  thou  make  smooth  life’s  rugged  path? 

Then  with  self-sacrifices  pave  it ; 

No  words  more  true  the  scripture  hath — 

Man  needs  to  lose  his  life  to  save  it. 


“WHILE  THE  DAYS  ARE  GOING  BY.” 
Each  day  we  live  is,  sooth,  a little  life ; 

And  longest  life  but  many  days  repeated  ; 

Make,  then,  each  day  with  noble  deeds  as  rife 
As  if  that  day  thy  life  should  be  completed. 

Philip  Burroughs  Strong,  Malone , N.  K- 


THREE  CURIOUS  MICE. 


There  are  many  varieties  of  the  mouse  family,  one  of  which  is  well  known,  the 
common  house  mouse.  This  really  pretty  and  graceful  little  creature  is  very 
tormenting  on  account  of  its  destructive  habits,  which  involve  damage  and  loss  to 
food  supplies,  personal  clothing,  and  nearly  all  household  goods.  It-  is,  there- 
fore, properly  considered  as  an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  and  is  trapped  and  always 
killed  as  soon  as  caught. 

Mice  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  and  some 

of  the  species  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. One,  called  Tarsipes 
rostratus,  is  a native  of  Australia. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon mouse.  Its  muzzle  is  long 
and  pointed,  with  small  mouth. 
The  tail  is  longer  than  the  head 
and  body  combined,  and  is  pre- 
hensile, and  as  it  makes  its  home 
in  trees  and  bushes,  it  uses  the 
tail  in  swinging  from  branch  to 
branch.  Its  food  is  honey, 
which  it  extracts  from  flowers 
with  its  long  tongue,  as  the  hum- 
ming bird  does. 

The  harvest  mouse  of  Eng- 
land, is  a most  interesting  little 
creature.  One  of  the  smallest 
of  quadrupeds,  for  it  measures, 
head  and  body  combined,  only 
two  and  a half  inches  long,  with 
a tail  almost  as  long.  This 
mouse  is  found  in  the  hay  and 
wheat  fields,  and  it  is  there  that 
it  makes  its  curious  nest  of 
grasses  and  leaves,  the  latter  cut 
in  shreds  by  the  little  animal, 
and  woven  together  to  form  a 
complete  ball  with  an  opening 
so  small  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
found,  and  which  closes  imme- 
diately upon  the  exit  or  entrance  of  its  occupant.  It  is  in  this  nest  that  the  mouse 
raises  her  family  of  little  ones  until  they,  in  their  turn,  are  large  enough  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  to  make  their  own  way  in  life. 

The  wood  mouse,  or  long-tailed  mouse  is  still  another  species.  It  is  a gentle, 
timid  little  creature,  but  easily  tamed, some  what  larger  than  the  common  mouse. 
As  the  harvest  mouse,  it  is  also  found  in  grain  fields,  where  it  is  very  tormenting 
to  the  farmer,  for  it  carries  off  a generous  supply  of  the  grain,  which  it  stores  away 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  hides  in  thick  tufts  of  grass  for  its  own 
use.  Of  the  many  species  of  these  little  creatures  which  are  scattered  over  the 
world,  these  are  a few  of  special  interest.  M.  E.  B. 


THE  LONG-TAILED  AUSTRALIAN  MOUSE. 
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FbBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


“ HERE  YOU  ARE” 

Said  Jack,  pulling  a bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  out  of  his  ample  pocket. 
“This  is  what  saved  me  years  ago,  when  my  blood  was  pizened  with  dis- 
ease, an’  I was  on  the  way  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker.  Look  at  it! 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

A shipmate  told  me  what  it  did  for 
him,  so  I went  an’  took  it,  an’  it 
give  me  sich  an  over-haulin’  that  in 
less  than  five  weeks  I shipped  agin, 
with  a clean  bill  o’  health.  Since 
then,  I never  go  to  sea  ’thout  a 
bottle  o’  this  stuff  in  my  kit,  just  to 
keep  me  in  trim,  you  know.” 

Jack  is  sensible.  Ayer’s  Sarsapa- 
rilla not  only  expels  the  taint  of 
scrofula  and  other  blood-poisons 
from  the  system,  but  it  frequently 
proves  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic. 

“Twenty  years  ago  I was  a harpooner  in 
the  North  Pacific,  when,  with  five  others  of 
the  crew,  I was  laid  up  with  scurvy.  All 
our  lime-juice  was  accidently  destroyed,  so 
we  were  pretty  badly  off;  but  the  captain 
had  a supply  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
gave  us  that.  We  recovered  quicker  than  I 
have  ever  seen  men  brought  about  by  any 
other  treatment  for  scurvy.” --Ralph  Y. 
Wingate,  New  Bedford , Mass. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell , Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Has  Cured  Others,  Will  Cure  You. 


SORE  THROAT 

Bronchitis,  colds,  coughs,  asthma,  and  even  consumption,  in  the  early  stages,  yield  to 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Singers,  actors,  auctioneers,  public  speakers,  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, lecturers,  and  all  who  are  liable  to  disorder  of  the  vocal  organs,  find  a sure  remedy  in 
this  wonderful  and  well-known  preparation.  As  an  emergency  medicine,  in  cases  of 
croup,  whooping  cough,  etc.,  it  should  be  in  every  household. 

“ Two  years  ago  I suffered  severely  from  an  attack  of  sore  throat  and  bronchitis.  It 
seemed  as  if  I could  not  survive,  the  usual  remedies  proving  of  no  avail.  At  last  I 
thought  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  and  after  taking  two  bottles  of  this  medicine  I was  re- 
stored  to  health.”— Charles  Gambini,  Smith's  Ranch,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J . C.  Ayer  & Co,,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


CHK.TSAFTHEMUMS. 

The  Most  Popular  and  Fashionable 
Flowers  Cultivated. 


NO  PLANT  WILL  GIVE  MORE  SATISFACTION. 


Many  of  the  new  varieties  are  gorgeous.  Some  have 
flowers  perfect  in  form,  while  others  are  curiously  and 
fantastically  shaped. 

Largest  collection  in  the  world. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  plants  to  have  them  flower 
next  fall  and  winter. 


Send  for  our  new  and  elegant  Floral  Guide  for  1891,  containing  description  of  a long  list 
of  varieties. 

STANDARD  SORTS,  each,  15  Cents;  dozen,  $1.50. 

SPECIAD  LIST,  Extra  Fine,  each,  25  Cents ; dozen,  $2.50. 

NOVELTIES,  New  varieties,  this  year,  each,  35  Cents ; dozen,  $3.50. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  at  your  door  at  these  prices. 


Many  of  our  customers  prefer  leaving  the  selection  of  seed  to  us,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we 
have  taken  a leisure  time  to  make  a careful  selection.  These  packages  are  neatly  packed,  ready 
to  ship,  and  will  be  delivered  at  your  door,  as  follows : 


FLOWER  SEE  DS. 

No.  1.  Collection  of  20  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals, ...  $i  oo 

No.  2.  Collection  of  40  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals, 200 

No.  3.  Collection  of  50  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 3 00 

No.  4.  Collection  of  100  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 5 00 

veigeitable:  seieids. 

No.  A.  Collection  of  Vegetables, $1  00 

No.  B,  Collection  of  Vegetables,  . . 200 

No.  1.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables,  for  small  family  garden, 3 00 

No.  2.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables,  for  small  family  garden,  5 00 


The  No.  1 ( $3.00)  Collection  is  composed  as  follows  : Asparagus  ; Beans,  Dwarf  or  Snap,  and  Lima ; Beets, 
e^rly  and  late  ; Cabbage,  early  and  late  ; Cauliflower  ; Carrot,  Shorthorn  ; Celery;  Corn,  early  and  late  Sweet ; 
Cucumber;  Egg  Plant ; Lettuce,  Cabbage  and  Cos;  Melon,  Musk  and  Water  ; Onion,  Wethersfield  and  Dan- 
vers; Parsley;  Pepper;  Peas,  early  and  later;  Radish,  three  sorts;  Salsify;  Squash,  Summer  and  Winter; 
Spinach  ; Tomato  ; Turnip,  White  and  Yellow  ; Herbs,  Sage,  Summer  Savory,  Broad-leaved  Thyme. 

The  very  liberal  premiums  offered  to  clubs , are  included  in  the  above  Collections. 

With  each  $3.00  cash  order  for  seeds,  we  mail  copy  of  Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  one  year, 
which  is  really  giving  seeds  to  amount  of  $3.45  and  Vick’s  Magazine,  one  year,  $1.25  = $4.70,  for  $3.00. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

53  Bowen  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


&JEFFERY® 

MFG.Cfc 


NEW  ENGLAND 
branch  house 

178  (olumbus  Ave. 
B05To^ 
MSS, 


&RADEMAOE.  

leman  (§  illustrated  OthWe. 


THE  IMPROVED  COMBINED 

AWE^ISMG  AND  BLIND 

Is  fitted  with  chain  con- 
nections ; is  strong, 
durable,  light  and 
handsome,  it 

meets  the  approval  of 
leading  architects  and 
is  unequaled  by  any 

awning,  insideor 
outside  shutter 

now  in  use.  It  is  more 
easily  handled  than  the 
common  awning,  is 
simple  in  construction. 
With  care  it  will  last  in 
perfect  condition  for 
years.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
BALTIMORE  BLIND  AND  AWNING  COMPANY, 
26  S.  Charles  St„  Baltimore,  Md. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  & Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest  and  best  assor- 
i Seeds,  T^ees  and  Plants  in  the  Tj  . S.  Best  value  for  the 


ted  stocks  o 

in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special  Low  Priced  Collections. 


money 


37  YEARS.  25  GREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISOH  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


FREE.  rr> 

SUVtHB  TORVH  T" 

\_OMt\_N  COVWLtYAOtt  7^ 
P'LWtCT  \\Ft\UY\ 


These  are  my  portraits,  and 
account  of  the  fraudulent  air-pump: 
lotions,  etc.,  offered  for  development, 

I willtellany  lady  FREE  whatl 
used  to  secure  these  changes. 

HEALTH  (cure  of  that  / 
tired  ” feeling  and  all ^ 

I female  diseases),  Superb).* 
i FORM,  Brilliant  EYESV= 
and  perfectly  pure  COMPLEXION  assured.  Will  send  sealed 
letter.  Avoid  advertising  frauds.  Name  this  paper,  and  address: 
Z,  Sau  Fi 


Mbs.  Ella  M,  Dent,  Box  234,  Station  C, 


: rancisco,  Cal. 


BUY  THE  WRINGER  SAVES 
ias  MOST  LABOR 
our  PURCHASE  GEAR 


SSaves  half  the  labor  of  other  wringers 
and  costs  but  little  more.  Crank  is  not 
=attached  to  either  roll. 

EMPIRE  Dtll 

Solid  White  Rubber  Rolls.  Warranted. 

Also  “DAISY”  and  “VOLUNTEER”  WRING- 
ERS, Clothes  Drying  liars,  etc.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  EMPIRE  WRINGER  CO.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


GRAPE 


Nl  A CAR  A 

and  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  Low- 
est rates.  Introducers 

of  the  new  Black  Grape 

EATON 


VINES 


Also  other  SHIAIaL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FEEDOMA,  N.Y. 


P A P If  ’ C NEW  ROSE  BUDGET,  all  about  Roses. 
I M II  Hi  O A complete  guide  to  their  successful  cult- 
ure, superbly  illustrated,  only  io  cts.,or  with  tWO  choice 
Eoses,  25  cts.  13  splendid  Roses,  finest  named 
sorts,  $1.00.  Order  now.  Tell  your  friends. 

G.  W.  PARK,  LIBONIA,  PA. 

P.  S. — Park’s  Floral  Guide,  with  package  of  mixed 
seeds  and  seed  certificate,  all  for  two  stamps. 

Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  i yr.  socts.,  3 mo.  ioets 


Elegant  Cut  in  Colors  of  Imported 
Indian  Games,  only  10c.  The  only 
one  in  the  world.  Circulars  and  ar- 
ticle, saves  one-half  the  feed,  free. 

WEBSTER,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

THE  COMING  PIANO  is  the  “Maloolip 
Love” — Noted  for  Tone,  Touch  and  Durability. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Factory  at  Waterloo,  X.  Y. 


BARRY’S  TRICOPHEROUS 


An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  allj 
impurities  from  the  scalp,  prevents  baldness  andgray  hair, 
and  causes  the  hair  to  grow  Thick,  Softand  Beautiful.  In- 
fallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the  skin,  glandsand  I 
muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains, 
&c.  AH  Druggists  or  by  Mail,  50  cts. 
BARCLAY  & Co.,  44  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE 

HAIR 

AND 

S KI  N. 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA R TMENT. . 


.HARTSHORN'S 


SELF-ACTING  ) 

SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NCT,rr 

AUTC  ABEL 

ST 

■"THE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 


FREE  FLOWERS 


\ — To  introduce 
this  bright, 
handsome  16- 

page  illustrated  monthly ; price  50  cts.  per  year, 
into  the  home  of  every  flower  lover,  we  offer  a three 
months  trial  subscription  and  a packet  of  mixed  flower 
seeds,  over  300  kinds,  for  onlv  lO  cents  iiustamps. 

WESTERN  GARDEN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

WAKEFIELDJS 

COUGH  SYRUP 

A Reliable  Family  Preparation  for  the  Speedy 
Cure  of 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA, 

Whooping  Cough  and  Croup,  Measles, 
Pneumonia,  Lung  Fever, 

“La  Grippe,”  Etc. 

Prepared  by  C.  WAKEFIELD  & GO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

THF  dollar  TYPEWRITER 

thisisthe  A DPFirrPtTT  Jiriik  432 1 
TYPE  USED;  xLJDL»JJLJl  VJlil  frliMl  ■ 


A perfect  and  practical  Type  Writing  machine  for  only  ONE 
DOLLAR.  Exactly  like  cut;  regular  Remington  type;  does 
the  same  quality  of  work;  takes  a fools  cap  sheet.  Complete 
with  paper  holder, automatic  feed,  perfect  type  wheel  & inking 
roll;  uses  copying  ink;  in  fact  it  does  all  of  the  work  of 
a high  priced  machine.  Speed,  15  to  25  words  a minute 
Size,  3x4x9  inches;  weight,  12  oz;  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed; Circulars  free;  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Sent  by  ex-press  for  $1.00;  by  mail,  15c  extra  for  postage. 
R.  H.  INGERSOLL&BltO.,  65  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.Y.  CITY 

BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS 

Rare  and  Choice  Native  and  Foreign  varieties.  Small 
sizes  for  transplanting.  Larger  sizes  for  Hedges  and 
Ornament.  Largest  stock  in  America.  Prices  low. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

GEO.  PINNEY.  Evergreen,  YVis. 
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O The  JEWETT  &.  DWIGHTCo. 

j.  MANUFACTURERS 

^ Shipping^0  Perforated  Tags. 

CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 
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Useful  Books. 

We  keep  the  leading  Books  on  Horticulture,  which  we 
can  forward  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  usual  prices, 
as  follows: 


Barry’s  Fruit  Garden q 50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  l OO 

Brill’s  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing...  . 1 OO 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist 25 

Fuller’s  Practical  Forestry 1 50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist ...  l 50 

Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making 1 50 

Home  Floriculture 1 50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book,  flexible  cloth 1 00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit.,..  . . 2 OO 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture * 50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure  2 00 

Hop  Culture  40 

Kemp  on  Landscape  Gardening 2 50 

Onion  Culture : 25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measure 60 

Practical  Garden  Points 25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden 1 50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1 00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden 1 50 

Stewart’s  irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  1 50 

The  Rose,  H.  B.  Ellwanger, 1 25 

The  A B C of  Strawberry  Culture 40 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist 2 OO 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden 1 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1 50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc., 1 50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South 2 00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology 3 00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People 2 00 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

60  cts.  60  cts.  60  cts. 

City  and  Country 

AND 

The  Home  Magazine. 

( Conducted  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan.) 

FOR 

SIXTY  CENTS, 


Send  for  specimen  copies.  Seeing  you  will  subscribe. 
Address  CITY  AND  COUNTRY,  Columbus,  0. 

60  cts.  60  cts.  60  cts. 
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GrainT(ireshers,HprsePowersiEngines 

For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVIELE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York, 


BUGGIES  HARNESS  at  i PRICE 

Buy  direct  of  FACTORY.  Save  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

A Goat  Harness  delivered  8 1.35 
Good  810  Buggy  Harness  4,75 
825  Double  Team  Harness  12.50 
890  Leather  A Top  Buggy  45.50 
2 Man  Open  Buggy  . . 28.50 

4 Passenger  Top  Carriage  47.50 
‘TexasSideSpringTopBuggy  49.00 
" 820  Two  Man  Cart  . . 9.50 

Geo.  Y.  Martin,  Hampton,  NT  Y.,  writes  . “ Highly  pleased  with  $50.00  Top 
Buzzr.  It  is  better  than  the  $120.00  Buggy  sold  here.”  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

U^S.BUCCY  & CART  CO.  CINCINNATI  ,0. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


jmio  $3.00 

VICK’S 


Illustrated  Monthly 

MAGAZINE 


f Good  Reading  for  a Year. 

FURNISHES-;  A Colored  Plate  of  a Flower  in  each 
tissue. 

Every  month  you  will  receive  something  fresh  and 
bright  pertaining  to  your  plants  and  garden. 


Price  per  year , $1.25 

Seeds  to  the  amount  of 3-45 


$4.70 

We  will  furnish  for  $ 3.00  net. 

Send  in  orders  at  once.  If  not  decided  on  what  is 
wanted  and  don’t  care  to  leave  the  selection  to  us,  write 
to-day  for  copy  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1891. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLOR3STS, 
NURSERYMEN 
and  SEEDMEN 


WAIT 

WEND  MILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  in  18 
sizes,  8 to  60  ft.  diameter,  1 man  to  40  horse 
power.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta- 
tions, Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
guaranteed  The  Most 
Powerful,  Durable 
and  Best  Regulated 
Storm-Defying  Wind 
Mill  on  the  market. 

U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS 

WINDMILLS 

These  Mills  are  guaranteed 
the  BEST  of  their  class.  Are 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap- 
idly taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 


We  make  a complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL,  HAND  and 
POWER  UMPS,  Iron, 
Brass  and  Brass-Lined 
CYLINDERS  Our3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 


Wc  make  the  largest  assortment  of  Tanks 
on  the  market,  consisting  of  Round,  Half  Rsund 
and  Square  Stock  Tanks,  Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Stor- 
age and  House  Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WINDMILL 

in  11  sizes,  1}^  to  40  horse-power.  All  Goods  Guaranteed* 
.Reliable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unassigned  Territory. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: — Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS  : — Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 


We  have  put  up  separate  collections  of  the  choicest  seeds  in  neat  envelopes  for  those  who  prefer  leaving  the  selec- 
tor1 of  varieties  to  us ; and  in  cases  where  purchasers  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  different  varieties  of 
flowers,  this  may  be  the  better  plan.  Those  who  are  commencing  the  cultivation  of  flowers  will  find  the 


collections  named  below  suited  to  their  wants  : 

No.  i.  Collection  of  20  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals $1.00 

No.  2.  Collection  of  40  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals  ...  2.00 

No.  3.  Collection  of  60  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and<Perennials  ....  3.00 

No.  4.  Collection  of  100  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials  ....  5.00 


Vegetable  Seeds. 

Hundreds  of  our  customers  prefer  leaving  the  selection  of  Vegetables  to  us,  and  at  a season  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  press  of  business,  we  cannot  give  the  time  needed  for  a judicious  choice.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  a 
a leisure  time  to  make  careful  selections,  and  will  have  them  put  up  in  readiness  for  those  who  may  desire: 

No.  A.  Collection  Vegetables  . . . .$1.00  No.  B.  Collection  Vegetables  . . . .$2.00 


No.  1.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetebles  for  small  family  garden  $3.00 

No.  2.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables  for  small  family  garden 5.00 


The  very  liberal  premiums  offered  to  clubs  are  included  in  the  above  Collections* 

The  No.  1 ($3.00)  Collection  is  composed  as  follows.  The  other  is,  of  course,  in  larger  quantities  : Aspara- 
gus ; Beans,  Dwarf  or  Snap  ; Beets,  early  and  late  ; Cabbage,  early  and  late  ; Cauliflower  ; Carrot,  Short-horn  ; 
Celery  ; Corn,  early  and  late  Sweet ; Cucumber  ; Egg  Plant ; Lettuce,  Cabbage  and  Cos  ; Melon,  Musk  and 
Water;  Onion  Wethersfield  and  Danvers  ; Parsley;  Pepper;  Peas,  early  and  later ; Radish,  three  sorts  ; Sal- 
sify ; Squash,  Summer  and  Winter  ; Spinach;  Tomato  ; Turnip,  White  and  Yellow  ; Herbs,  Sage,  Summer  Sa- 
vory, Broad-leaved  Thyme. 

Each  person  sending  $3.00  for  seeds  is  entitled  to  Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  one  year. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Ttie  Best  and  Cine  ripest 

Horticultural  Magazine. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1891. 

The  Yearly  Subscription  Price  of  the  Magazine  is  $1.25,  but  to  every  subscriber  we  shall 
present  one  of  the  following  books,  as  may  be  designated : 

ist,  MYSELF.  This  is  the  beautitul  illustrated  poem  first  sent  out  last  year.  New  sub 
scribers  will  find  it  a beautiful  gem,  and  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  Magazine. 

2d,  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  POINTS,  a book  containing  articles  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced cultivators  on  Village  Improvements  and  the  cultivation  of  many  kinds  of  Flowering 
Plants,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

3d,  A,  B,  C OF  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE,  written  by  T.  B.  Terry,  a practical 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject  and  knows  how  to  instruct  and 
interest  his  readers. 

Either  one  of  the  above  premiums  will  be  given  to  single  subscribers  sending  $1.25,  the 
amount  of  yearly  subscription. 

CLUBS  OF  FOUR. 

For  a club  of  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  our  Portfolios  of  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers,  in  large  quarto 
form,  with  six  large,  beautiful  colored  plates  with  letter  press  descriptions. 

CLUBS  OF  FIVE. 

For  a club  of  five  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  new  book,  Home  Floriculture , by  E.  E.  Rexford,  a val- 
uable work  on  the  cultivation  of  garden  and  house  plants. 

CLUBS  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  PREMIUMS. 

Clubs  of  five  subscribers  without  premiums  will  be  sent  for  five  dollars,  and  any  additional 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

CLUBS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

Any  person  sending  one  hundred  subscriptions  at  $1.25  each,  without  premiums,  on  or  before 
June  1st,  1891,  a cash  prize  of  $75  will  be  given  and  for  fifty  subscriptions  at  the  same  rate  a prize 
of  $30  in  cash. 

For  a club  of  one  hundred  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  to  have  one  of  the^ 
premiums  offered  to  single  subscribers,  a cash  prize  of  $30  will  be  given,  and  for  fifty  subscribers 
at  the  same  rate,  a cash  prize  of  $13. 

CLUBS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED. 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  as  above,  over  one  hundred,  an 
extra  prize  of  $13  will  be  given,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  the  largest  number,  over  fifty  and 
less  than  one  hundred,  there  will  be  an  additional  prize  of  $5. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOME  FLORICULTURE.  IE  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 

-A-  VALUABLE  WORK 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  GARDEN  AND  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rexford’ s pleasant  style  of  writing  will  1 mow  that 
nis  book  will  be  attractive,  and  as  it  is  written  from  bis  own  experience 
it  will  have  a THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

Written  in  such  a plain  and  comprehensive  manner  that  a child  can  understand  it.  No 
excuse  for  failures  now. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound*  Price  $1.50* 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEBAR  TMENT. 


DID  YOU  ever  plant  seeds  and  then  wait  sadly  for  the  green 

leaves  that  never  came  ? Burpee’s  Seeds  are  not  that  kind  | 
You  plant  them : they  grow.  That’s  one  reason  why  | 
Burpee’s  mail  order  seed  business  is  the  largest. 

The  Five  Finest  Nov- 
elties of  1891  are 

Crozy’s 

Cannas, 

that  bear  magnificent 
flowers  all  summer ; 

New  Fancy 
German 
Pansies, 

special  selection  of 
brightest  and  best ; 

Golden  Gate 

Poppies, 

gorgeous  flowers  of  ev- 
ery conceivable  shade ; 

Fringed 

Star  Phlox, 

elegantly  fringed  flow- 
ers of  star-like  form ; 
and 

Eckford’s 
Newest 
Sweet  Peas, 

decided  novelties. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds 

Grow! 


To  make  new  friends 
for  Burpee’s  Seeds, 
we  will  mail 

ALL  FIVE 

of  these  novelties, 

Cannas, 

Pansies, 

Poppies, 

Ph'ox, 

Peas. 

For  26  Cents— 

13  two-cent  stamps. 
Full  directions  for  cul- 
ture on  each  package. 
If  you  do  not  want  all 
five,  send  us  16  cents 
for  any  three.  And 
remember  that 

Burpee’sSeeds 
GROW  S 

Don’t  buy  dead  seeds 
at  the  store , but  order 
direct  from  Burpee. 


^ Let  us  mail  you  a copy  of  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1891.  168  pages,  richly 

i§j  colored  plates.  Information  about  Rare  Novelties  and  Premiums.  Free  to  any 
3 Flower  or  Vegetable  Grower  who  intends  to  buy  Seeds,  Bulbs  or  Plants.  Write  to-day. 

I n74*T  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A.  YEAR,  ! I undertake  to  briefly 
teach  any  fairly  intelligent  person  of  either 
sex,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who, 
after  instruction,  will  work  industriously, 
how  to  earn  Three  Thousand  Dollars  a 
dities, whereverthey  live. 1 will  also  furnish 
the  situation  oremployment,at  which  you  can  earn  thatamount. 
No  money  for  me  unless  successful  as  above.  Easily  and  quickly 
learned.  I desire  but  one  worker  from  each  district  or  county.  I 
have  already  taught  and  provided  with  employments  large 
number,  who  are  making  over  $3000  a vear  each.  It's  XEW 
and  SOLID.  Full  partioulars  FREE.  Address  at  once, 
E.  C,  ALLEN,  Rox  430,  Augusta,  Maine. 


$3000 

Year  in  theirown  Iocs 


Europe,  The  Holy  Land,  Hound  the  World. 

Select  parties,  best  ticketing  facilities,  ocean  tickets.. 
H.  Gaze  & Son,  940  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (Est.  1844.) 


ALPINES 


and  SUB-ALPINES 

of  N.  A.  Herbaceous,  Bog  & Aquatic, 

_ Ferns,  Lilies,  &c.  Our  little  book  of 

Natives,  with  engraving  of  Nursery,  tells  how  we  grow  them. 
2 stamps.  GILLETT  & H0RSF0RD,  Southwick,  Mass, 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $17 

Express  Paid,  for  $5.50. 

Outfit  Combines  3 Complete  Brass  Machines.  Will  thoroughly  ? o^acre  Orchard  per  day. 

A valuable  Illustrated  Book  ( worth  $5)  on  “ Our  Insect  Foes,”  given  to  each  purchaser.  My  agents 
are  making  from  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Goods  Guaranteed  as  Represented  or  Money  Re- 
funded. Don’t  buy  a spraying  outfit  until  you  receive  my  illustrated  circulars,  price  list,  and 
other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines.  Write  at  once  and  mention  this  paper. 

Address,  P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


AN  ELEGANT  — 
FLOWER  BED  — 


25  Cts. 


We  will  furnish  20  designs  for  beds  of  flowering  plants,  with  full  instructions  show- 
ing names  of  varieties  and  number  of  plants  required  to  fill  fine  show  beds,  at  a cost  of 
from  15centsto$leach.  Itrequires  knowledge  and  taste,  not  wealth,  to  possess  elegant 
beds  of  flowers.  Think  of  a fine  bed  all  summer  for  a few  cents  ! These  designs  mailed, 
with  Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  for  1891,  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Now  is  thetimeto 
plan.  Send  at  once. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  t 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Dollars  ^ 

,0  your  pocket 

at  orj<?  tirr)e? 


This  amount  is  offered  to  the  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  shall  devise  the 
Best  Originality  to  advertise 


Ridge's  Pood  for  IMF/V<T5  and  invalids. 

The  offer  is  unique,  in  that  it  is  neither  a name  nor  necessarily  an  advertisement 
that  is  wanted.  The  artisan  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  skilled  adver- 
tisement writer,  while  the  mother  who  may  herself  be  a living  testimony  of  its 
virtue,  and  whose  children  she  has  successfully  reared  upon  Ridge’S  Food  may, 
with  her  knowledge  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  be  able  to  suggest  an  idea  for  its  intro- 
duction into  the  homes  of  America  which  shall  secure  the  prize. 

The  proprietors  have  a slip  of  “ Suggestions  to  Competitors”  which  they  will 
gladly  mail  every  reader  (who  shall  specify  this  publication  in  their  letter),  together 
with  other  interesting  matter  that  shall  be  of  value  in  the  household,  and  also  a 
chromo  novelty  that  will  please  the  little  ones. 

Address  Advertising  Dept.,  V/OOL.RICH  & 6°.,  Palmer,  Mass. 


THE  UNSPEAKABLE  DELIGHT 
OF  IT  i THE  VIM  AND  BUOY- 
ANCY I HAVE  YOU  EVER 
BEEN  A PRISONER?  ARE 
YOU  A PRISONER  NOW?  DOES  DISEASE  HOLD  YOU  ? ESCAPE  I 
YOU  CAN.  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  WILL  HELP  YOU  HERE. 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN  IS  A CONCENTRATION  OF  OZONE.  IT 
IS  CHARGED  WITH  ELECTRICITY.  INHALED  TO  THE  LUNGS  IT 
SENDS  A GLOW  OF  REVITALIZATION  ALL  THROUGH  THE  SYSTEM 
IN  ORDER  TO  INHALE  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  IT  MUST  BE 
RELEASED  FROM  THE  INHALING  APPARATUS  BY  HEAT.  THIS 
SENDS  A WARM,  OXYGENATED  VAPOR  TO  THE  BREATHING 
SURFACES  THAT  IS  NOT  ONLY  MOST  SOOTHING  AND  HEALING, 
BUT  IS  MOST  EFFECTUAL  IN  REMOVING  CLOTS  AND  OBSTRUC- 
TIONS. COMPOUND  OXYGEN  MAKES  STRENGTH.  THAT’S 
AND  STRENGTH  IS  THE  SPECIFIC  OF  ALL  SPECIFICS  TO  WORK 


THE  point; 

WONDERS  FOR  THE  SICK  MAN. 


A BOOK  OF  200  PAGES  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHO  HAVE  BTEN  RESTORED  TO 
HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH  BY  THE  USE  OF  THIS  POWERFUL  REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

THE  BOOK  IS  FILLED  WITH  SIGNED  INDORSEMENTS,  AND  WILL  BE  SENT 
ENTIRELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  ANY  ONE  WHO  WILL  ADDRESS 

DRS.  STARKEY  &,  PALEN,  No.  1529  arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  cal.  68  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS-** 
m~  EVERYWHERE! 


London,  Paris,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Sydney, 

Melbourne,  Santiago,  Adelaide, 
Edinburgh,  &c. 


Established  100  years,  and  from  the  world’s  first  great 
Exhibition  in  1851  down  to  its  last  in  Edinburgh  (Gold 
Medal,  September,  1800  ) h has,  in  every  instance, 
obtained  the  Highest  Medals  and  Diplomas 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges  ; a series  of  achievements  without 
precedent  amongst  Exhibitors  of  any  class  of  goods  whatever 
— of  those  awards  Messrs-  PEARS  hold  no  fewer  than 
Twent”. 


As  at  each  Exhibition  the  jury  is  composed,  on 
an  average,  of  more  than  five  of  the 


CHIEF  EXPERTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


these  Awards  represent  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  over 


1 00  of  the  World’s  foremost  Authorities ! 


(Analysts  or  Soapmakers). 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PALIS,  1878. 


Extract  of 


BEEF 


A “home  product”  for  American  Homes. 


Renders  good  and  economic  cooking1  possi- 
ble in  every  household;  takes  the  place  of 
fresh  meat  and  other  “Stock”  in  soup  mak- 
ing; acts  as  a delicious  and  effective  stimulant 
in  cases  of  weakness  and  fatigue. 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of  prime 
lean  Beef. 


Book  of  receipts,  showing  use  of  ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Sauces,  sent  free,  on  ap- 
plication to 

ARMOUR  & CO.,  Chicago. 


W.Baker  & Co.’s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 


than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 


from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 


Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble • 


No  Chemicals 


Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAKER  & CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


you  Value 

AClean  Homes 
andCleanClothes 


poor 

their 


If  you  have  any  feeling  for  the 
souls  who  make  them  so,  lighten 
tasks  by  supplying  them  with 

Pyle’s  Pearline  Washing  Compound. 

You  will  have  better  results,  happier  servants — they  will  have  more  time  for  rest  or  other 
work.  Your  clothes  will  not  be  rubbed  to  pieces.  You  will  not  be  under  any  increased 
expense,  and  you  will  have  taught  your  help  to  use  their  heads  in  the  right  direction, 
rather  than  their  muscle  in  the  wrong.  Give  Pearline  a fair  trial  without  soap  or  any 
other  preparation.  Millions  are  using  it.  Beware  of  imitations  and  peddlers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Pearline  is  manufactured  only  by  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  second  class  mail  matter. 
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Vose&Sons 


ESTABLISHED  IN  10  51. 

26  00  0 SOLD  AND  IN  USE. 


They  combine  ELEGANCE,  DURABILITY,  and 
MODERATE  PRICES.  Among  the  many  other  IM-  j 
PRO  YEMENIS  which  they  contain,  are  the  PATENT 
REPEATING  ACTION,  producing  a touch  as  delicate  1 
as  that  of  a Concert  Grand  Piano;  the  CAPO  D ’ASTRO 
BAR,  which  sustains  that  beautiful  singing  quality  of 
tone,  so  wanting  in  most  Upright  Pianos ; the  MOUSE 
PROOF  PEDAL,  which  is  an  absolute  protection 
against  mice  getting  into  pianos  and  making  havoc 
with  the  felts.  Sold  on  the  most  accommodating  terms. 
Delivered  in  your  house  FREE  OF  EXPENSE  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  instruments  taken  in 
exchange.  Catlogues  and  full  information  mailed  free.  | 


VOSEfcSONS  PIANO 'Go. 

170  TREMO NT  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


^ BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

S3  SHOE  cent&Wn. 


#5 

*4 

®3 

*3 

®3 

$2 

$2 


.00  Genuine  Hand -sewed,  an  elegant  and 
stylish  dress  Shoe  which  commends  itself. 

.00  Hand-sewed  Welt.  A fine  calf  Shoe  un- 


equalled  for  style  and  durability. 

Goodyear  Welt 

a popular  price. 

.50  Policeman’s  Shoe  is  especially  adapted  for 


.50 


is  the  standard  dress  Shoe,  at 


railroad  men,  farmers,  etc. 

All  made  in  Congress,  Button  and  Lace. 

.00  for  Ladies,  is  the  only  hand-sewed  shoe 
sold  at  this  popular  price. 

.50  Dongola  Shoe  for  Ladies,  is  a new  depart- 
ure and  promises  to  become  very  popular. 

.00  Shoe  for  Ladies,  and  SI. 75  for  Misses 
still  retain  their  excellence  for  style,  etc. 


All  goods  warranted  and  stamped  with  name  on  bottom. 
If  advertised  local  agent  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct 
to  factory  enclosing  advertised  price  or  a postal  for  order 

blanks.  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


MISS  A,  HARTWEL-MAGRATH 
MRS.  ROSA  K.  WALKER, 


Editors. 


On  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Fashion 
& Fancy  had  22,446  paying 
subscribers  ($3).  Two  ladies 
started  it  three  years  ago.  We 
printed  31,000  last  issue,  and 
sold  rest  over  news-stands.  It 
takes  32,000  to  fill  our  orders 
next  month.  Ad.  rates  20  a line; 
20  off  12  months.  A home  print. 

Send  this  with  $2,-50  and  get 
trial  for  a year.  Irish  MSS. 
(Book  of  Leinster)  750  years 
old,  translation  cost  ns  $2,000. 
Trans,  from  pure  French  ; fash- 
ion plates;  recipes;  society;  viv- 
id interest  to  women  and  schol- 
ars. A.  H.  ST.  CLAIR, 

Business  Manager. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  PREMIER  CAMERA 


IS  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET. 

Simple  of  Manipulation. 

Plates  or  Films  are  used. 

The  Shutter  is  always  set. 

Covered, with  Leather. 

? 

PRICE  $18.00. 

.ft 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  copy  of 
Modern  Photography. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 

12  S.  Water  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


B>RER!  PRBB  ! 

A Complete,  Perfect  Typewriter 

TO  EVERYONE. 

In  order  to  place  the  circulation  of  The  Home  Circle 
second  to  none,  we  have  decided  to  give  everyone,  not  the 
first  one  nor  the  last  one,  but  to  each  and  everyone  sending 
60c.  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Home  Circle,  a 
complete,  perfect  and  practical  typewriter. 

Its  construction  is  in  its  simplicity,  a marvel  and  a 
triumph  ! The  most  ordinary  mind  can  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  all  its  parts  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  It 

Ermts  all  words,  all  numbers  and  all  names.  It  is  strong- 
y built,  has  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of  or- 
der and  will  last  a lifetime.  It  is 

ABSOLUTELY  NOISELESS, 

and  self-inking.  It  has  a speed  that  makes  it  worth  ten 
times  the  price  charged!  The  spacing  between  letters, 
words  and  lines,  together  with  the  emphasizing  in  ITALICS 
is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  and  many 
varieties  in  its  work  may  _be  produced  at  will.  We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  Ministers,  Doctors,  Auth- 
ors, Teachers  and  News  Correspondents.  We  especially 
insist  that  M is  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  place  it  immed- 
iately in  the  hands  of  all  boys  and  girls. 

Do  no!  FaiS  to  take  Advantage  o!  this  Wonderful  Offer! 

Remember  you  get  the  TYPEWRITER  FREE.  We 
only  ask  you  to  send  50c.  for  which  we  send  The  Home 
Circle  one  year.  Address,  Noble  & Haanel,  Publishers, 
The  Home  Circle,  400  and  402  North  Third  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Snug  little  fortunes  have  been  made  at 
work  for  us,  by  Anna  Page,  Austin, 
and  Jno.  Bonn,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

cut.  Others  are  doihg  as  well.  Why 

Some  earn  over  $500.00  a 
You  can  do  the  work  and  live 
home,  wherever  you  are.  Even  be- 
ginners arc  easilv  earning  from  $5  to 
$I0a  day.  All  ages  We  show  you  how 
and  start  you.  Can  work  in  spare  time 
or  all  the  time.  Big  money  for  work- 
ers. Failure  unknown  among  them. 
NEW  and  wopderful.  Particulars  free. 
H.HalIett«fe  Co., Box  8 80 P ortlaud, Maine 


KGRUB^STUMP  MACHINE 

Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  in  1>£  minutes.  Makes  a clean 
sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a sitting:.  A man,  a boy  and  a horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or 
rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illust  d Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  JAMES  MILNE  & SON.Sole  M’f’rs,  Scotch  Grove, Iowa. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  Most  Popular  and  Fashionable 
Flowers  Cultivated. 

NO  PLANT  WILL  GIYE  MORE  SATISFACTION. 

Many  of  the  new  varieties  are  gorgeous.  Some  have 
flowers  perfect  in  form,  while  others  are  curiously  and 
fantastically  shaped. 

Largest  collection  in  the  world. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  plants  to  have  them  flower 
next  fall  and  winter. 


Send  for  our  new  and  elegant  Floral  Guide  for  1891,  containing  description  of  a long  list 
of  varieties. 


STANDARD  SORTS,  each,  15  Cents;  dozen,  *1.50. 

SPECIAL  LIST,  Extra  Eine,  each,  35  Cents;  dozen,  *3.50. 
NOVELTIES,  New  varieties,  this  year,  each,  35  Cents ; dozen,  *3.50. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  at  your  door  at  these  prices. 


Many  of  our  customers  prefer  leaving  the  selection  of  seed  to  us,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we 
have  taken  a leisure  time  to  make  a careful  selection.  These  packages  are  neatly  packed,  ready 
to  ship,  and  will  be  delivered  at  your  door,  as  follows : 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

No.  1.  Collection  of  20  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals, $i  oo 

No.  2.  Collection  of  49  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals, 2 00 

No.  3.  Collection  of  50  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 3 00 

No.  4.  Collection  of  100  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 5 00 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

No.  A.  Collection  of  Vegetables, $1  00 

No.  B,  Collection  of  Vegetables,  2 00 

No.  1.  Complete’ Collection  of  Vegetables,  for  small  family  garden, 3 00 

No.  2.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables,  for  small  family  garden,  5 00 


The  No.  1 ( $3.00,)  Collection  is  composed  as  follows  : Asparagus  ; Beans,  Dwarf  or  Snap,  and  Lima  ; Beets, 
ethly  and  late  ; Cabbage,  early  and  late  ; Cauliflower  ; Carrot,  Shorthorn  ; Celery;  Corn,  early  and  late  Sweet ; 
Cucumber;  Egg  Plant ; Lettuce,  Cabbage  and  Cos;  Melon,  Musk  and  Water  ; Onion,  Wethersfield  and  Dan- 
vers; Parsley;  Pepper;  Peas,  early  and  later;  Radish,  three  sorts;  Salsify;  Squash,  Summer  and  Winter; 
Spinach  ; Tomato  ; Turnip,  White  and  Yellow  ; Herbs,  Sage,  Summer  Savory,  Broad-leaved  Thyme. 

The  very  liberal  premiums  offered  to  clubs , are  included  in  the  above  Collections. 

With  each  $3.00  cash  order  for  seeds,  we  mail  copy  of  Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  one  year, 
which  is  really  giving  seeds  to  amount  of  $3.45  and  Vick’s  Magazine,  one  year,  $1.25  = $4.70,  for  $3.00. 

JAMES  VICK.,  SKKDSMAN, 

53  Bowen  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


ROSESforSUMIVIER  bedding. 

Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Polyanthas,  &c.,&c. 

Our  collection  embraces  all  the  old  varieties  and  the 
cream  of  the  new.  The  plants  are  from  four-inch  pots, 
and  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  suitable  for  planting  out 
as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Our  new  catalogue 
of  Roses,  containing  accurate  descriptions,  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Established  over  50  years.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Books. 

We  keep  the  leading  Books  on  Horticulture,  which  we 
can  forward  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  usual  prices, 
as  follows: 


Barry’s  Fruit  Garden q 50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  1 Q0 

Brill’s  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing ...  . 1 00 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist 25 

Fuller’s  Practical  Forestry 1 50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1 50 

Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making... 1 50 

Home  Floriculture 1 50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book,  flexible  cloth, l 00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit..... 2 00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture., x 50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure 2 00 

Hop  Culture  40 

Kemp  on  Landscape  Gardening 2 50 

Onion  Culture 25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measure.... 60 

Practical  Garden  Points 25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden 1 50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1 00 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden 1 50 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  1 50 

The  Rose,  H.  B.  Ellwanger, 1 25 

The  A B C of  Strawberry  Culture 40' 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist 2 00 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden 1 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1 50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc., 1 50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South 2 00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology 3 00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People...., 2 00 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


W.n  - pjo 

VICK’S 


Illustrated  Monthly 

MAGAZINE 


fGood  Reading  for  a Year. 

FURNISHES-;  A Colored  Plate  of  a Flower  in  each. 


Every  month  you  will  receive  something  fresh  and 
bright  pertaining  to  your  plants  and  garden. 


Price  per  year , $1.25 

Seeds  to  the  amount  of 3.45 


$4-70 

We  will  furnish  for  $ 3.00  net. 

Send  in  orders  at  once.  If  not  decided  on  what  is 
wanted  and  don’t  care  to  leave  the  selection  to  us,  write 
to-day  for  copy  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1891. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FAMILIES 


AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  YOU  TO  BUY  OF  US  NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LIVE. 


Our  Marchal  & Smith.  Piano  is  a beautiful 
instrument.  The  tone  is  so  sweat  and  pure,  the 
action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  elegant,  that 
not  another  thing  can  we  wish  for.  We  wrote  to 
the  factory,  and  told  them  just  what  we  wanted, 
and  they  selected  it,  and  sent  it  to  us  for  trial, 
agreeing  to  take  it  back  and  pay  all 
the  freights  if  we  did  not  like  it.  But 
we  could  not  be  better  suited  if  we  had  a thousand 
to  choose  from.  If  you  want  a Piano  or  an  Organ, 
send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have 

PIANOS  FROM  $150  to  $1500. 

ORGANS  FROM  $35  to  $500. 

- / 

. 235  E.  21st  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


AX  ELEGAXT  — 
FLOWER  BED  — 


25  CtS. 


We  will  furnish  20  designs  for  beds  of  flowering  plants,  with  full  instructions  show- 
ing names  of  varieties  and  number  of  plants  required  to  fill  fine  show  beds,  at  a cost  of 
from  15  cents  to  $1  each.  It  requires  knowledge  and  taste,  not  wealth,  to  possess  elegant 
beds  of  flowers.  Think  of  a fine  bed  all  summer  fora  few/cents  ! These  designs  mailed, 
with  Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  for  1891.  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Now  is  thetimeto 
plan.  Send  at  once. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  UNDER  18 

WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OF  MONEY.D 

If  any  boy  or  girl  under  18  years  of  age  -wants  a strictly  first-class  safety  bicycle  they  can 
obtain  it  free,  without  one  cenbof  money.  We  shall  give  away,  on  very  easy  conditions 
lOOOormore.  The  wheelsare  25  nches,  with  crescentsteelrimsandmolded  rubber  tires 
and  run  on  hardened  steel  cone  bearings,  adjustable  to  wear;  geared  to  46inches;  detach- 
able cranks;  four  to  five  inches  throw ; frame  finely  enameled,  with  nickel  trimmings. 

lbag,  wrench  and  oiler.  Equalin  quality  to  those  sold 


Each  machine! s supplied  with  too.„„s,  ..  . 

on  the  market  for  $45.00.  We  have  both  bo  vs’ and  girls’ styles.  Ifyou 

N PEARL  CO..  308  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 111.  M 


once  to  WESTERN 


want  one  write  a 
Mention  this  paper 


Do  You  Wish  a Beautiful  Complexion  ? 

Send  25  cents  for  directions  liow  to 
make  and  use  a SURE  Cure  for 
Blackheads,  Fleshworms,  Wrinkles 


PIMPLES 


Money  Refunded  it  not  Cured. 


Rough,  Red  and  Oily  Skin,  etc.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  you  can 
prepare  it  yourself  at  a cost  of  5c. 

Mrs.U. Cabot,  1511  Dodge  St. Omaha, Neb 

A.  YEAR  J I undertake  to  briefly 
1 teach  any  fairly  intelligent  person  of  either 
I sex,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who, 
after  instruction,  will  work  industriously, 
'howto  earn  Three  Thousand  Dollars  a 
Year  in  their  own  localities, wherever  they  live.!  will  also  furnish 
the  situation  or  employment, at  which  you  can  earn  that  amount. 
No  money  for  me  unless  successful  as  above.  Easily  and  quickly 
learned.  I desire  but  one  worker  from  each  district  or  county.  I 
have  already  taught  and  provided  with  employment  a large 
number,  who  are  making  over  $3000  a yeareach.  It'sNE'W 
and  SOLID.  Full  particulars  FH.EE.  Address  at  once, 
E.  C,  ALLEY,  l£ox  430,  Augusta,  Maine, 


$3000; 


m 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

A live  and  aggressive  Agricultural  and 
Home  paper  will  be  sent  for  one  year  and  a 
! premium  worth  60  cents,  all  for 

FIFTY  CENTS. 

City  and  Country  Is  a semi-monthly,  16  page  paper. 
This  offer  will  be  good  during  1891.  We  want  100,000  circu- 
lation. Sample  copy  and  list  of  premiums  sent  free.  Ad- 
dress, 

CITY  AHD  COUNTRY,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  others  of  my  success  plating 
spoons,  castors,  jewelry,  etc.  The  first  week  I cleared 
$27.50,  and  in  three  weeks  $80.  By  addressing  the  Lake 
Electric  Co.,  Englewood,  111.,  you  can  get  circulars.  Six 
months  ago  I was  poor,  I now  have  a Dice  home  and 
bank  account,  all  the  product  of  $3  invested  in  a Plater. 

A READER. 


St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Artistic  Metalworkers, 

Brass,  Iron  and  Wire  Office-work. 
Railings,  Crestings,  Nettings,  eto. 
Everlasting  Cemetery  FENCES. 
Shipped  everywhere.  Agents  want 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate. 


MONEY  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Mrs.  Wells  asks  “ Is  it  a fact  that  a person  can  make 
$30  or  $40  a week  In  the  plating  business?”  Yes,  I make 
from  $5  to  $8  a day,  plating  and  selling  plated  ware.  The 
Lake  Electric  Co.,  Englewood,  111.,  will  give  you  full  in- 
structions. In  this  business  there  is  money  for  every- 
body. A READER. 

SEELEY’S  HARD-RUBBER  TRUSSES 

Will  retain  the  most 
difficult  forms  of 
HERNIA  or 

RUPTURE 
with  comfort  and 
safety,  thereby  com- 
pleting a radical 
cure  of  all  curable 
cases.  Impervious 
to  moisture,  may 
be  used  in  bathing;  and  fitting  perfectly  to  the  form  of 
body,  are  worn  without  inconvenience  by  the  youngest 
child,  most  delicate  lady,  or  the  laboring  man,  avoid- 
ing all  sour,  sweaty,  padded  unpleasantness, 
being  Light,  Cool,  Cleanly,  and  always  reliable. 
KW~  The  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE  A SPECIALTY. 
EITHER  IN  PERSON  OR  BY  MAIL. 

25  Years  References:— Profs.  S.  D.  Gross,  D.  Hayes 
Aqneic,  Willard  Parker,  W.  H.  Pancoast , Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Morton,  and  Surgeon-Generals  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy. 

Our  “ Mechanical  Treatment  of  Hernia  or  Rupture  anti 
Price  List.”  with  illustrations  and  directions  for  self- 
measurement,  mailed  on  application. 

I.  B.  SEELEY  & CO.,  25  South  11th  St.,Philu.,P(2. 


A WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL  & PERFECT 
Just  aa  shown  in  cut.  3 Alphabets  of  neat  Type,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad, 
Tkeezers,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  “ HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.”  Sets  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes, etc., marks  linen. 
Worth  50c.  BEWARE  of  cheap  COUNTERFEITS.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3,  60c, 
6 for  91.  Ag’ts  wanted.  INGERSOL  A BRO.,  65  CORTLANDT  ST.  N.  Y.  CITY. 

lean  be  earned  at  our  NEW  line  of  work, 
rapidly  and  honorably,  by  those  of 
either  sex,  young  or  old,  and  in  their 
own  localities, wherever  they  live.  Any 
one  can  do  the  work.  Easy  to  learn. 
We  furnish  everything.  We  start  you.  No  risk.  You  can  devote 
your  spare  moments,  or  ail  your  time  to  the  work.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  lead, and  brings  wonderful  success  to  every  worker. 
Beginners  are  earning  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  and  upwards, 
and  more  after  a little  experience.  We  can  furnish  you  the  em- 
ployment and  teach  you  FREE.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
information  FREE.  XJRTJE  «fc  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 


MONEY; 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $ 1 7 $5.50. 

Outfit  Combines  3 Complete  Brass  Machines.  Will  thoroughly  f o^acre  Orchard  per  day. 

A valuable  Illustrated  Book  ( worth  $5)  on  “ Our  Insect  Foes,”  given  to  each  purchaser.  My  agents 
are  making  from  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Goods  Guaranteed  as  Represented  or  Money  Re- 
funded. Don’t  buy  a spraying  outfit  until  you  receive  my  illustrated  circulars,  price  list,  and 
other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines.  Write  at  once  and  mention  this  paper. 

Address,  P.  C.  LEWIS,  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 


mPHO-TOBlCCO  SOiP, 


FOR  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS. 

WILL  DESTROY 

GREEN  FLY,  RED  SPIDER  AND  MILDEW. 


EAST  TO  USE.  NO  DAMAGE  TO  PLANTS  OR  PERSON.  Better  than  Smoking  Tobacco  Stems. 

Price,  by  Mail,  40  Cents  per  Can. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ers  soon  learned 
that  moistening  the 
leaves  of  their  plants 
under  some  condi- 
tions of  air  and  tem- 
perature was  bene- 
ficial, and  especially 
was  this  true  in  the 
case  of  plants  grow- 
ing under  glass,  and 
even  when  the  soil 
was  sufficiently 
moist.  A small 
quantity  of  water  is 
sufficient  to  moisten 
a great  amount  of 
foliage  if  it  is  applied 
evenly  and  in  fine 
particles.  This  we 
see  in  mists  and 
heavy  fogs;  hence 
the  garden  syringe 
was  produced  to 
meet  this  want,  distributing  a very  small 
quantity  of  water  over  a large  surface;  by 
its  use  both  the  under  and  upper  sides  of 
leaves  can  be  moistened,  and  tall  reach- 
ing plants  can  be  operated  on  as  easily  as 
low-growing  ones.  The  grape  grower 
under  glass  would  be  quite  at  a loss  with- 
out the  aid  of  his  hand  syringe  to  spray 
his  high,  spreading  vines  at  the  close  of  a 
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The  present  time 
must  be  considered 
the  spraying  era  in  the 
history  of  gardening. 

The  practice  of  spray- 
ing growing  vegeta- 
tion for  the  destruction 
of  insects  and  the  prevention  of  fungous 
growths  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  The 
tinsmith’s  art  produced  the  sprinkling  can, 
thus  providing  a means  of  supplying  water 
to  plants  in  the  form  of  natural  rain,  wet- 
ting the  whole  ground  more  evenly  than 
by  the  more  primitive  mode  of  pouring. 
Perhaps  moisture  cannot  be  taken  up  di- 
rectly by  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  garden- 
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hot  summer  day.  But  the  use  of  the  hand 
syringe  revealed  something  more,  which 
was  that  insects  could  better  be  kept  un- 
der control  when  it  was  properly  and  sys- 
tematically used.  The  red  spider,  the 
special  pest  of  the  vinery,  can  be  held  in 
subjection  by  its  use,  and  thus,  also,  most 
other  insects  can  be  more  easily  managed. 
Thus  the  first  step  in  subduing  insects  by 
spraying  was  in  the  use  simply  of  water. 
Later  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  some 
disagreeable  tasting  or  smelling  sub- 
stances, diluted  in  water,  produced  better 
results  in  destroying  some  kinds  of  in- 
sects than  merely  water.  The  insects  of 
the  aphis  family  are  most  persistently  in- 
jurious to  ail  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  spraying  evolution 
these  early  received  attention.  Among 
other  solutions  soap  and  water  was  found 
to  be  destructive  to  them  ; whale-oil  soap 
for  this  purpose  is  considered  particularly 
good.  An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
destructive  effect  of  this  substance  on  in- 
sects led  to  the  discovery  of  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  oil  on  the  spiracles  or 
breathing  organs  of  insects,  which  so 
clogs  them  as  to  cause  death  by  asphyxia. 
Here,  then,  practical  entomology  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  gardener,  and  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  this  science  has 
nobly  ministered  to  horticulture.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  garden  literature  of  fifty 
years  ago  will  show  that  little  or  nothing 
was  known  at  that  time  of  means  where- 
by to  combat  even  the  commonest  in- 
sects ; the  whole  advance  in  this  art  has 
been  in  the  last  half  century,  and  more 
especially  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  somewhat  foreign  to  the  present 
train  of  thought,  and  yet  not  irrelevant, 
to  mention  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  the  entomol- 
ogist, as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  discov- 
ery and  application  of  insecticides.  His 
entomological  studies  have  always  had  a 
practical  side,  and  have  given  him  a 
world-wide  fame,  and  his  example  has 
been  the  means  of  leading  into  the  field 
a host  of  fellow-workers.  In  this  great 
work  our  national  and  state  governments 
have  lent  their  aid,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  gardener,  the  fruit-grower,  and 
the  farmer  are  masters  of  many,  or  per- 
haps most,  of  the  kinds  of  insects  that  in- 
jure their  crops.  The  introduction  of  the 
Colorado  beetle  to  our  potato  fields  made 
the  practice  of  spraying  general  among 


farmers  in  this  country  when  it  was  learn- 
ed that  by  the  use  of  Paris  green  diffused 
in  water  the  insect  could  be  expeditiously 
destroyed.  From  the  hand  sprinkling 
can  with  which  to  apply  this  water,  to  a 
cart  carrying  a cask  with  a distributing  tube 
behind,  was  but  a step,  the  movingforce  of 
the  liquid  being  simply  gravitation  ; but 
though  a step  in  advance,  it  was  soon 
seen  that  there  was  too  much  waste  in 
hauling  water;  a hint  was  taken  from  the 
hand-syringe,  and  aquapults  and  force- 
pumps  came  into  use,  and  henceforth  im- 
provements were  made  in  this  direction, 
and  progress  on  the  line  of  the  hand 
sprinkler  and  the  sprinkling  cart  ceased. 
Different  kinds  of  nozzles  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the 
spray,  until  we  have  now  about  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  this  device. 

A lengthy  writing  would  be  required  to 
mention,  even  briefly,  the  various  features 
connected  with  the  development  of  spray- 
ing as  a horticultural  practice  in  this  coun- 
try. As  is  well  known,  a great  variety  of 
pestiferious  insects  are  now  held  in  sub- 
jection by  distributing  upon  the  infected 
plants  different  kinds  of  liquid  com- 
pounds by  means  of  force-pumps  and 
spraying  apparatus.  But  the  latest  phase 
in  spraying  is  its  use  for  distribution  of 
various  kinds  of  chemical  compounds  for 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  many 
kinds  of  minute  fungi  which  are  destruc- 
tive to  various  cultivated  crops.  Com- 
mencing the  practice  in  this  manner  in 
vineyards  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
mildews  and  rots,  it  has  been  extended 
to  apple  orchards  to  prevent  the  scab  on 
the  fruit,  and  it  has  also  been  employed 
with  gratifying  success  on  the  growing 
crops  of  potatoes  to  save  them  from  the 
rot.  The  spraying  apparatus  is  now  very 
generally  employed  by  the  best  cultiva- 
tors, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
fruit-grower,  gardener  or  farmer  who 
does  not  use  or  need  it.  Many  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  new  practices,  but  there 
is  a great  movement  in  that  direction, 
and  the  era  of  spraying  will  move  on,  in- 
cluding more  and  more  of  our  cultiva- 
tors and  develop  greater  knowledge  of 
the  practice  and  of  the  substances  or 
compounds  to  be  used  both  against  in- 
sects and  fungi.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  and  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  are  experimenting 
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in  all  directions,  and  the  means  of  fight- 
ing the  insect  and  fungous  foes  of  our 
cultivated  crops  will  be  fully  made  known 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Arsenic,  as  found  in  Paris  green 
and  London  purple,  and  kerosene  oil 
forming  an  emulsion  with  soap,  are  the. 
great  insect  destroying  agents.  As  the 
season  of  the  year  is  upon  us  when  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  fighting  insects  and 
fungi,  we  desire  our  readers  to  take  time- 
ly notice  and  make  all  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  before  them.  Without 
now  entering  still  more  particularly  into 
this  subject,  which  from  time  to  time  has 
had  consideration  in  these  pages,  we 
would  call  attention  to  those  portions  of 
the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  publish- 
ed in  our  March  number,  which  have  the 
most  direct  application  in  this  connec- 
tion. Especially  we  call  attention  to  the 
reports  of  Erie,  Monroe  and  Niagara 
counties,  and  the  paper  read  by  D.  G. 
Fairchild,  of  the  Department  of  Vege- 
table Pathology  at  Washington. 

Spraying  apple  trees  with  Paris  green 
for  the  destruction  of  the  larva  of  the  cod- 
lin  moth  will  require  attention  this  month 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  A 
second  spraying  after  two  or  three  weeks 
is  considered  necessary  for  the  most  ef- 
fective results.  One  pound  of  Paris  green 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water 
is  the  proper  proportion.  When  the  mixt- 
ure has  been  used  stronger  the  foliage  in 
some  cases  has  been  injured,  and  this 
should  by  all  means  be  avoided.  If  the 
mixture  is  constantly  stirred  or  agitated 
by  a stirring  apparatus  deriving  motion 
by  a connection  rod  with  the  handle,  or 
the  piston  rod,  of  the  force  pump,  such  as 
frequently  is  used,  one  pound  of  Paris 
green  is  enough  for  300  or  even  400  gal- 
lons of  water.  Some  orchardists  have 
found  it  an  advantage  to  give  one  or  more 
sprayings  late  in  the  season  to  destroy  the 
later  broods  of  insects  ; the  early  part  of 
August  and  the  early  part  of  September 
are  hatching  seasons  when  considerable 
numbers  of  larvae  are  produced,  though 
never  so  numerous  as  in  the  springtime 
soon  after  the  season  of  bloom.  Great 
damage  is  sometimes  done  to  the  foliage 
of  apple  trees  by  a black  aphis,  Aphis 
mali,  with  the  result  that  the  young  fruit 
is  cast  and  the  growth  of  the  trees  is 
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checked  for  the  whole  season,  and  enfee- 
bled for  the  ensuing  year.  The  apple 
grower  should  be  on  the  watch  for  this 
pest,  for  if  it  comes  and  is  allowed  time 
to  breed  it  increases  with  enormous  ra- 
pidity; it  sbmetimes  happens  that  it  does 
its  worst  before  its  presence  is  observed. 
This  insect,  like  all  the  aphides,  can  be 
easily  destroyed  by  spraying  with  a kero- 
sene emulsion.  The  following  method  of 
preparing  it  is  a good  one  : Dissolve  one 
quarter  of  a pound  of  hard,  brown  soap 
in  two  quarts  of  hot  water  and  add  one 
pint  of  kerosene  oil ; stir  until  all  the  com- 
pounds are  well  mixed,  and  then  add  two 
gallons  more  of  water,  again  stirring  to 
mix  the  whole  thoroughly.  Throw  this 
over  the  infested  foliage  with  a fine 
sprayer. 

Grape  growers  whose  vineyards  are  in- 
vaded by  mildews  and  rots,  as  they  are  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  had 
sufficient  warning  and  sufficient  instruc- 
tion to  dnable  them  to  make  ample  and 
timely  preparations  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  minute  fungi  on  the  foliage  of  the 
vines  which  are  the  causes  of  those  results 
known  as  brown  rot,  black  rot  and  ^n- 
thracnose.  All  of  these  troubles  are  pres- 
ent in  some  localities,  and  at  least  one  of 
them  is  to  be  feared  everywhere.  Timely 
preparation  to  meet  these  destroying 
agencies  is  only  the  part  of  prudence,  and 
neglect  may  be  fatal.  These  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  materials  used  in  spraying, 
and  which  are  mostly  of  a general  nature, 
are  intended  to  keep  before  the  minds  of 
horticulturists  the  value  of  arsenious  com- 
pounds and  oil  emulsions  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects,  and  especially  the  value 
of  spraying  as  a means  of  distributing  not 
only  these  insecticides  but  others;  so, 
also,  the  spraying  of  vines  for  mildew  has 
led  to  this  mode  of  applying  copper  solu- 
tions for  the  scab  of  apples,  for  the  black 
knot  of  the  plum,  for  the  rot  of  potatoes 
and  tor  other  fungi-affected  vegetation. 
Desired  results  have  not  followed  the  use 
of  spraying  in  all  cases,  but  progress  is 
being  made,  and  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect most  excellent  results  from  its  gen- 
eral use  in  the  future  when  experiment 
shall  have  given  more  light  to  guide  the 
practice;  and  the  desired  light  is  accumu- 
lating and  being  diffused  through  the 
press  so  that  all  may  have  the  benefit 
of  it. 
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OUR  NATIVE  PLANTS. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
spring  blooming  native  plants  is  the  Tril- 
lium. It  is  known  commonly  under  the 
names  Wake  Robin  and  Birthroot.  Its 


also,  is  three-celled ; no  name  could  be 
more  appropriate.  One  of  the  best  known 
species  of  this  genus  is  T.  grandiflorum, 
and  this  is  sometimes  called  the  White 


Latin  name  applies  to  its  peculiar  struct- 
ure, the  number  of  its  leaves,  its  sepals 
and  its  petals  each  being  three,  and  its 
stamens  six,  or  twice  three,  and  the  ovary, 


Wood  Lily.  The  plant  grows  about  a 
foot  in  height,  and  consists  of  a single 
stem  springing  from  a tuberous  root- 
stock,  and  bearing  near  the  top  three 
leaves  in  a whorl,  and  above  them  a 
single  nodding  white  flower.  The  leaves 
are  from  two  to  three  inches,  or  more, 
in  width,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
length,  broadly  ovate,  and  terminating  in 
an  acute  point.  The  flower  is  large  and 
showy,  often  measuring  more  than  four 
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inches  across.  The  illustration  here  pre-  A peculiar  form  of  T.  grandiflorum,  an 
sented  of  this  plant  is  a faithful  represen-  engraving  of  which  is  here  given,  has  for 
tation  of  it  in  all  its  parts  and  shows  it  many  years  been  under  observation  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the  natural  size.  The  different  localities.  The  species  here 
plant  grows  usually  in  the  borders  or  represented  was  found  last  May  .a  few 
edges  of  woods.  In  this  region  it  fre-  miles  distant  from  this  city.  Mr.  John 
quently  grows  in  company  with  another  Walton  who  found  it  made  the  following 
species,  T.  erectum,  a plant  of  about  the  note  in  regard  to  it:  “Petals  have  an 

same  height  but  with  smaller  leaves,  and  ovate  center  of  light  yellow  marbled  with 
smaller,  dark  purple  flower.  Both  of  bright  green  on  either  of  the  midril ; the 
these  species  are  widely  distributed  being  outer  margin  is  a clear  pink  with  fine 
found  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mis-  lines  of  deep  rose  running  obliquely  to 
souri  valley  and  from  our  northern  boun-  the  edge.  The  trio  of  leaves  were  much 
dary  to  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  further  than  usual  from  the  calyx,  and  in- 
Kentucky  ; but  T.  grandiflorum  is  the  stead  of  being  sessile  were  set  on  pedicels 
more  common,  as  it  also  is  the  handsomer,  about  one  and  a half  inches  long.” 

A notice  of  this  form  of  trillium  was 
contributed  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Tor- 
rey  Botanical  Club  in  1870,  by  E.  L. 
Hankenson  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1879,  Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  is 
now  connected  with  the  Botanical 
Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, contributed  a very  full  ac- 
count of  it  as  found  in  Michigan  and 
which  he  “was  inclined  to  think  is 
rather  widely  distributed  in  Michi- 
gan.” In  1875  this  form  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Gray  and  some 
notes  on  it  were  sent  by  him  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 
without,  however,  attaching  any  sig- 
nificance to  it,  as  indicative  of  its 
value  as  a variety.  Evidently  the 
form  is  a degeneration  from  the  typi- 
cal T.  grandiflorum,  but  the  conditions 
causing  it  are  not  understood ; if  these 
were  known  we  should  probably  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  its  wide  distri- 
bution. 

There  are  eight  other  well  recog- 
These  plants  submit  well  to  garden  cult-  nized  native  species  of  trillium.  Only  one 
ure  and  T.  grandiflorum  is  well  worth  a species  of  trillium  is  known  outside  of 
place  in  the  garden, although  many  might  America  and  that  is  found  in  Japan, 
not  consider  the  purple  flowered  species  Another  most  interesting  spring-bloom- 
to  have  sufficient  merit  to  give  it  a place,  ing  wild  plant  of  wide  distribution  is  the 
Trillium  grandiflorum  is  subject  to  sport-  well-known  Hepatica  or  Liverleaf.  In 
ing,  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  making  a most  modern  botanical  works  it  appears 
specialty  of  it  and  raising  seedling  and  as  Hepatica  triloba,  but  the  name  given 
cross-fertilizing,  one  might  in  a very  short  by  Linnaeus  was  Anemone  Hepatica  and 
time  produce  some  valuable  garden  va-  the  later  observations  of  the  characters  of 
rieties.  It  is  doubtful  if  a double  variety  the  plant  leads  to  the  restoration  of  the 
of  it  might  be  desirable,  but  probably  it  name  and  rank  ascribed  to  it  by  Linnaeus. 
could  easily  be  produced,  for  the  equilib-  It  is  really  an  Anemone.  A little  low- 
rium  of  this  species  is,  apparently,  not  growing  plant  it  is  with  its  leaves  raised 
very  stable.  The  blooming  time  in  this  but  a few  inches  from  the  ground,  or  in 
region  is  the  month  of  May.  the  spring  found  lying  close  upon  it,  as 
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they  have  been  pressed  down  by  the  win-  count  of  the  pointed  lobes  of  the  leaf,  and 
ter  snows;  for  its  foliage  is  evergreen, the  with  no  other  perceptible  difference  each 
growth  of  the  previous  year  remaining  plant  bears  a number  of  flowers  which  are 
green  through  the  winter  and  finally  fad*  white  or  light  blue, sometimes  with  a pink 
ing  away  only  after  the  new  growth  has  tint.  There  is  no  real  calyx  but  an  invo- 
been  formed  in  late  spring  or  even  in  sum-  lucre  of  three  bracts  just  below  the  flower 
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mer.  The  leaf  is  three-lobed  and  it  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  its  name  is 
derived,  and  probably  also  because  of  the 
peculiar  dark  purple  color  of  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  spring  direct- 
ly from  the  ground  and  are  borne  on  long 
peduncles.  There  are  supposed  to  be  two 
species,  one  being  called  acutiloba  on  ac- 


resembles  a calyx.  The  parts  of  the  co- 
rolla are  variable  in  number.  The  flow- 
ers are  borne  singly  on  leaf-stalks  three 
or  four  inches  in  height.  One  of  the 
earliest  plants  to  bloom — in  this  region 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  April.  A 
very  desirable  plant  for  garden  culture, 
and  one  that  assumes  many  variations. 


AMONG  THE  RANCHERS. 


John  Bailey,  and  his  young  wife,  Marian, 
began  their  out-door  life,  and  their  farm- 
ing and  gardening  experiences,  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  been  a New  York  me- 
chanic, who  came  to  San  Francisco  on  a 
five-year  contract  with  a firm  that  gam- 
bled in  mining  stocks  and  soon  failed  in 
business.  Marian  Gay  was  a high  school 
graduate,  who  had  taught  a little  in  coun- 
try schools,  and  they  were  engaged  and 
married  in  a few  months  after  they  first 
met.  Then  they  tried  living  in  rented 
rooms  in  San  Francisco,  until  Mrs.  Bailey 
declared  that  she  would  rather  live  like 
Thoreau,  in  the  woods,  than  to  have  a 
whole  six-story  house  without  a side  win- 
dow. About  this  time  wages  began  to 
fall,  and  work  was  slack  in  John  Bailey’s 
handicraft. 

One  night  he  came  home  with  a story 
to  tell : “ Marian,”  he  said,  “old  Timo- 

thy Center,  who  owns  that  row  of  houses 
I worked  on  last  year,  has  land  in  every 
county  in  California.  He  owns  a ranch 
in  the  Salinas  Valley  that  he  wants  to 
rent  on  shares.  I heard  him  tell  an  agent 
so.  I used  to  work  on  a farm  when  I was 
a boy.  Suppose  we  try  it ; if  we  can  get 
ahead  we  can  buy  a farm  of  our  own.” 
“Let’s  try  it,  John;  I always  believed 
you  could  run  a ranch.” 

So,  Mr.  Center  was  talked  with,  and 
proved  to  be  an  honest,  shrewd  old 
Scotchman,  who  took  a fancy  to  them 
from  the  start,  and  said  that  their  little 
savings  would  be  enough  to  carry  them 
through,  even  if  crops  should  fail  “ one 
year  in  five,”  which  some  ranchers  had 
told  John  Bailey  to  expect. 

“It  is  a lonely  place,”  said  he,  “A 
poor  house  in  a wide  plain-like  valley. 
But  one  good  crop  will  enable  you  to  buy 
a farm  of  your  own ; not  mine,  though, 
but  another  just  as  good.” 

“ I don’t  understand  that,”  said  Bailey 
bluntly. 

“ This  is  the  way  : Land  is  cheap  now, 

while  the  railroad  stops  at  Chualar.  Land 
is  cheap  and  good  renters  are  scarce.  A 
crop  of  twenty  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
will  clear  you,  on  your  share,  ten  dollars 
an  acre.  You  can  buy  excellent  land  for 
twenty  dollars,  so  that  one  good  season 
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will  enable  you  to  get  a farm  half  as  large 
as  mine,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  you 
need.  But  I shall  want  you  to  handle  my 
farm,  too,  as  long  as  you  do  it  well.” 

The  Baileys  went  with  mingled  feelings 
of  hope  and  fear.  When  they  saw  the 
moss-covered  old  shanty  on  the  wind- 
swept, treeless  level,  miles  from  the  hills, 
it  seemed  difficult  to  think  of  it  as  home. 
Mrs.  Bailey  at  first  looked  with  almost 
despair  at  the  desolate  land,  gray  and 
waste  in  the  dull  autumn  weather.  Then 
she  rose  to  the  emergency,  as  was  her 
cheerful  wont,  and  began  to  meditate  up- 
on plans  to  conquer  the  wilderness. 

John  Bailey  was  a born  farmer;  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  He  knew  how  to 
work  and  economize;  he  could  manage 
men,  and  his  every  undertaking  was  cal- 
culated with  the  precision  of  machinery. 
Out  in  the  open  air,  in  the  great  hundred- 
acre  fields  of  the  thousand-acre  farm,  his 
mind  broadened,  and  he  felt  a freedom 
he  had  never  known  in  the  city  streets 
and  on  the  workshop  floors.  Marian,  too, 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  out-door  life; 
she  worked  harder  than  ever  before,  but 
she  was  stronger  and  happier.  In  such  a 
mood  they  began  ranch  life  in  a Califor- 
nia valley. 

“John,”  said  the  busy  wife  one  morn- 
ing, with  an  air  of  sober  resolve,  “ I must 
have  a garden.  It  was  always  my  faith 
that  birds,  flowers  and  streams  were  out 
in  the  country.  Since  we’ve  come  into  a 
place  where  people  say  that  nothing  ex- 
cept wheat  will  grow  let  us  prove  other- 
wise.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know  what  we  can  do,” 
said  John  hopelessly.  “ I can’t  afford  to 
fence  in  a garden  this  fall.  Besides,  our 
well  is  so  deep  that  it  will  be  hard  work 
to  water  even  a rose  bush.  But  if  you 
say  so — ” 

“ Of  course  I do,”  she  answered.  “ Hur- 
rah for  the  coming  rose  garden  ! When 
you  come  home  to  dinner  I’ll  tell  you 
where  it  shall  be,  and  you  shall  give  me 
a thousand  dollars  for  two  palm  trees  at 
the  gate,  such  as  those  that  Governor 
Stanford  bought  for  Palo  Alto  last  year.” 

Her  husband  smiled  at  her  financial  re- 
mark, rose  from  the  breakfast  table  and 
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went  off  with  his  team.  She  did  the 
“ house  work,”  then  put  on  her  neat  little 
hat,  which  became  her  amazingly,  and 
went  out  to  “ prospect”  and  explore  until 
she  found  the  wherewithal  for  hef  as  yet 
imaginary  garden,  whose  roses  were  only 
dream  roses,  mere  ghosts  of  the  future, 
wating  in  chaos  for  her  to  find  a spell  to 
call  them  forth  and  give  them  reality.  It 
was  a tiresome,  desolate  sight  that  greet- 
ed the  cheerful  little  woman’s  eyes.  The 
house  itself  was  only  a rudely  built  shan- 
ty of  weather-blackened  redwood,  with 
four-foot  “ shakes”  on  the  roof  instead  of 
shingles.  The  deep  well  was  covered 
with  a few  broken  boards  and  rails  to 
keep  stray  cattle  from  falling  in.  The 
shattered  old  barn  and  stable  was  open 
to  every  wind  that  blew,  and  about  the 
half-eaten,  last  year’s  straw-stacks  a dozen 
lean  colts  wandered  with  an  air  of  hun- 
ger. Nothing  else  was  anywhere  visible, 
except  that  along  the  unfenced  highway,  a 
mile  distant,  faint  dust  clouds  showed 
that  stages,  freight  wagons  and  other  ve- 
hicles were  “on  the  road”;  and,  far  west, 
near  the  river  willows,  she  saw  her  hus- 
band’s teams  passing  to  and  fro,  dry-sow- 
ing the  former  tenant’s  summer-fallow. 

Mrs.  Bailey  looked  at  the  cloudless  and 
dazzling  sky  for  a singing  bird,  but  in 
vain  ; robins,  black  birds,  meadow  larks, 
were  all  in  the  bushes  and  trees  along 
the  distant  river.  She  walked  around 
the  house  and  searched  fruitlessly  for 
signs  of  any  former  garden.  No  shrub, 
nor  vine,  nor  tree,  had  ever  been  planted 
in  the  dusty,  trampled  soil.  Indeed,  these 
wheat-farm  renters,  except  when  they 
leased  for  a long  term  of  years,  seldom 
planted  anything  permanent  ; seldom 
had  even  a geranium  in  a box  by  the 
door.  They  came  to  the  ranch  in  a can- 
vas-covered emigrant  wagon,  they  expect 
to  leave  it  in  the  same  way.  Their  homes 
are  barren  of  all  beauty.  The  wheat  field 
runs  to  the  very  door  step,  and  after  the 
harvest  the  cattle  rub  against  the  corners 
of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Bailey  found  a few  broken  boards 
near  the  old  barn  which  seemed  useless 
for  any  farm  purpose.  She  carried  them 
to  the  house  and  made  a rude  shelf  be- 
neath a window  on  the  eastern  side, 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds. 

“ Now,  if  I had  some  boxes,”  she  said 
to  herself,  “ and  some  of  the  nice  window 


plants  I’ve  seen  in  San  Francisco,  these 
warped  and  splintered  old  boards  would 
be  just  as  good  as  patent  tiles  and  cast- 
iron  flower  stands.  I want  a begonia  or 
two,  and  most  anything  that  will  grow, 
whether  it  has  flowers  or  not.  I declare 
I am  hungry  for  the  sight  of  even  an  old 
fashioned  marigold.” 

The  next  Sunday  afternoon  Marian 
showed  her  rude  brown  shelf  to  John  and 
declared,  with  various  pretty  expressions 
and  child-like  eagerness,  that  she  really 
must  have  some  flowers,  “if  t’were  only 
a portulaca  box.”  Flowers,  she  said, 
were  as  greaf  a human  necessity  as  wheat 
fields  or  cattle,  and  her  flower-stand  was 
more  essential  to  their  happiness  than 
that  new  barn  he  wanted  to  build. 

John  watched  her  every  motion,  and 
listened  with  delighted  attention  to  her 
every  word.  It  was  a way  he  had  ; she 
was  his  comfort  and  inspiration,  and  ev- 
erything she  did  or  said  went  straight 
home  to  his  heart.  He  knew  little  about 
flowers  except  the  wild  roses  in  the  oak 
openings  where  he  played  in  his  child- 
hood, but  whatever  Marian  wanted  he 
would  try  to  get  for  her,  and  more  than 
that,  he  would  be  interested  in  it  all  for 
her  sake. 

“John,”  said  Marian,  looking  up  sud- 
denly, “ why  is  it  that  most  renters  have 
things  so  forlorn  and  desolate ; why  do 
they  go  off  and  leave  them  so?  And 
why  can’t  the  owners  of  the  land  see  to 
it  that  renters  have  gardens,  and  so  make 
life  happier  for  them,  and  make  them  bet- 
ter farmers  at  last  ? You  know  Mr.  Cen- 
ter told  us  that  the  last  renter’s  wife  and 
children  were  so  homesick  for  the  moun- 
tains that  he  thought  that  was  one  reason 
why  they  failed  here.  But  in  the  five 
years  he  staid  they  might  have  moved  a 
dozen  cottonwoods  from  the  river  bottom 
and  they  would  be  quite  large  trees  now. 
And  the  whole  valley  for  twenty  miles  is 
neglected  and  gardenless.” 

“ It  all  comes  from  the  same  thing,”  said 
John,  flushing  a little,  in  his  slow  way,  as 
was  his  wont  when  he  spoke  with  earnest- 
ness. “ The  trouble  is  that  there  are  so 
many  great  ranches  and  non-resident 
landlords.  This  thousand  acres  of  Cen- 
ter’s is  really  a small  farm  for  this  part. 
Where  a man  owns  ten  or  twelve  square 
miles  of  wheat  land,  which  he  can  rent  as 
a whole,  or  in  subdivisions,  and  live  in 
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some  town  he  has  no  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  ; he  does’nt  want  im- 
proved farms,  with  orchards  and  gardens, 
wind-mills  and  shade  trees,  lawns  and 
orange  groves.  He  only  desires  his  reg- 
ular half-yearly  cash  rent  or  his  yearly 
third  of  the  wheat.  The  real  mistake  was 
made  long  ago,  when  the  United  States 
conquered  California.  The  government 
ought  to  have  appraised,  condemned  and 
bought  up  all  the  old  Spanish  grants,  so 
as  to  throw  the  whole  of  California  open 
for  pre-emption.  The  result  has  certain- 
ly been  bad  for  the  State.  If  you  will  let 
me  parodize  Goldsmith — ” 

“ Oh,  you  may  parodize  anything  and 
everything,  if  it  helps  me  to  get  my  gar- 
den,” cried  eager  Mrs.  Bailey. 

*'  Well,  this  applies  to  the  discussion,  at 
least — 

‘ 111  fares  the  land  to  wandering  ills  a prey, 

Where  ranches  grow  and  modern  homes  decay.’  ” 

Marian  clasped  her  hands,  delighted. 
“ That  is  precisely  the  sum  and  total. 
Really,  John,  who  would  have  thought 
you  knew  so  much  about  history  and 
poetry,  and  political  economy,  and  the 
way  of  a man  with  leagues  of  Spanish 
grants?  But  what  are  your  ‘wandering 
ills’  ? Of  course  they  are  the  tramps  ; 
what  else  could  they  be  ? A very  wild 
one  came  by  yesterday,  and  I gave  him 
some  bread  and  butter.  Then  he  asked 
for  coffee  and  steak,  but  that  was  too 
much,  and  he  had  to  wander  off  with- 
out it.” 

John  laughed  and  then  looked  serious. 
He  didn’t  like  tramps,  though  • he  had 
helped  many,  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
have  his  wife  annoyed  by  them.  Then 
he  went  back  to  the  original  subject: 
“ But  your  garden  ; how  much  money  will 
it  take  to  begin  with,  and  where  will  it 
end?” 

“ I only  want  what  we  can  spare ; not 
one  cent  more,”  she  said.  ‘'You  know 
how  one  of  our  first  talks  in  the  days  just, 
before  we  were  married  was  to  the  effect 
that  you  should  always  let  me  know  how 
our  finances  stood,  and  I promised  that  I 
would  never  run  you  into  debt  by  any  ex- 
travagance.” 

“ Yes,  we  made  a life  partnership,  and 
we’ve  lived  up  to  it  faithfully  ever  since. 
But  I have  been  thinking  of  your  garden 
ideas,  as  well  as  about  the  farm.  A shelf 
of  boxes  outside  the  house  is  not  enough. 
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When  I buy  lumber  for  the  new  barn 
next  week  there  will  be  enough  waste  to 
build  you  a neat  garden  fence  about  ,a  lit- 
tle piece  of  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  and  if  we  spend  five  dollars  for 
seeds  and  plants  to  start  with  this  winter 
can  you  make  that  do  ?” 

“ Of  course  I can,  and  the  result  will 
make  you  open  your  eyes.” 

Mrs.  Baily  was  busy  all  her  spare  time 
that  week  and  for  many  weeks  after,  send- 
ing for  catalogues  and  studying  their  va- 
ried announcements.  “John,”  she  said, 
“ there  are  too  many  kinds  of  plants  in 
the  world.  Who  could  possibly  choose 
aright  without  seeing  them  all  in  bloom? 
There  are  too  many  kinds  of  catalogues, 
too.  At  first  I was  greatly  taken  with  the 
great  flaring  sort,  that  have  pages  on 
pages  of  ‘ novelties’  that  no  one  else 
knows  anything  about.  But  its  ‘borne  in 
on  me,’  as  old  Aunt  Hilda  used  to  say, 
that  that  kind  of  loud,  coarse,  red-and- 
yellow  catalogue  comes  from  the  slippery 
and  dishonest  seedsman.” 

“ That  is  true,  I think,”  replied  her  hus- 
band. “ I once  knew  a printer  who  told 
me  that  the  general  rule  was  that  long- 
established,  substantial  business  houses 
print  plain,  dignified  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets. They  use  good  ink,  good  paper, 
good  illustrations,  if  any,  and  simple  but 
artistic  covers.  They  do  not  make  flam- 
ing announcements  in  what  my  printer 
friend  called  ‘shouting  type.’  ” He  spread 
out  his  wife’s  pile  of  catalogues  and  chose 
two  which  so  aptly  illustrated  the  differ- 
ence that  they  both  laughed.  Then  they 
took  the  modest  catalogue,  which  bore  on 
its  cover  the  name  of  a famous  American 
seedsman. 

In  the  course  of  time  Mrs.  Bailey  select- 
ed her  orders.  Half  of  her  money  was 
to  be  spent  for  seeds,  half  for  plants, 
which  a friend  in  San  Francisco  would 
choose  and  send  to  them.  In  the  letter 
respcting  the  plants  she  wrote : “ Six 
good  roses,  and  all  the  rose  cuttings  you 
can  manage  to  send  me  by  mail.  When 
I was  a school  girl  I used  to  be  able  to 
make  roses  grow  from  ‘ slips,’  and  I hope 
I haven’t  forgotten  the  art.” 

John  read  her  letters,  and  wondered  in 
his  foolish  heart  how  any  seedsman  on 
earth  could  resist  the  temptation  to  send 
her  ten  dollar’s  worth,  or  how  any  nurse- 
ryman could  keep  from  putting  in  an  ex- 
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tra  dozen  or  so  of  new  roses  ; or  how  any 
San  Francisco  friend  could  help  begging 
cuttings  of  every  growable  plant  under 
the  California  skies.  But  all  he>  said 
was  : “ Our  garden  is  to  have  lots  of 

roses.” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ roses,  sir,  are  delight- 
ful. One  cannot  have  a garden  without 
them  ; but  I could  be  happy  if  I had  roses 
alone,  and  not  a petal  of  anything  be- 
sides. Yes,  indeed,  we  will  plant  and 
prune  and  water  our  roses,  and  Sundays 


I’ll  put  a rose  bud  in  your  coat.  To  use 
one  of  your  big  words,  that  you  stole 
from  Herbert  Spencer,  we  shall  differen- 
tiate this  old  ‘ renter’s  shanty’  into  the 
‘ Bailey’s  Rose  Cottage.’  ” 

Then  the  seeds,  plants  and  cuttings 
came  ; the  tiny  garden  was  fenced  in,  and 
spaded  deeply,  and  the  first  autumn  rains 
made  it  ready  for  planting.  The  flower 
seeds,  however,  were  put  away  for  the 
warmer  weather,  after  the  winter  frosts. 

Charles  Howard  Shinn. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


CAROLINA  WILD  FLOWERS. 

NUMBER  IV. 


A curious  little  plant,  with  a quaint  beauty 
and  fragrance  all  its  own,  is  Asarum  Virgini- 
cum,  nestling  down  beside  arbutus  beds  in 
the  cold  woods,  and  breathing  through  its 
thick,  leathery  evergreen  leaves.  The  little 
pitcher-shaped  blos- 
soms at  the  root  are 
tucked  in  head  and 
ears  beneath  their 
rough,  warm  cover- 
let of  dry  leaves,  and 
are  just  now,  March 
5th,  opening,  for  it  is 
a late  spring  with  us, 
although  Easter 
comes  so  early.  I 
found  these  little 
blossoms  in  half  a^ 
dozen  different  col- 
ors yesterday.  Pale 
lavender,  chocolate, 

dark  red,  crimson,  cream,  white  and  cream 
with  crimson  blotches.  Sometimes  there 
was  a big  family— ten  or  fifteen  of  the  curi- 
ous little  fellows  clustering  about  the  root  of 
a large  clump  of  leaves,  and  often  only  one 
leaf  and  one  blossom,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  root.  It  is  the  calyx  which  gives  the 
flower  its  curious  shape — a thick  leath- 
ery tubular  envelope,  about 
an  inch  long,  with  three 
short  lobes  for  the 
top  of  the  pitcher. 

There  are  six  styles, 

2-cleft,  fleshy  and 
diverging,  each 
bearing  a thick  extrorse  stigma.  The  other 
leaves  are  quite  as  pretty  as  cyclamen  later, 
leaves,  which  they  much  resemble  ; are  soms 
curiously  mottled  with  white,  and  where  plain 


exposed  are 
weather  - beaten 
into  a metallic 
purple  cast.  When 
bruised  or  crum- 
pled they  breathe 
out  a rich,  pleas- 
ant fragrance  re- 
sembling that  of 
bergamot. 

There  are  two 
species  of  asarum,  which  bloom 
and  have  larger  leaves,  and  blos- 
two  inches  long,  but  the  coloring  is 
chocolate-purple,  with  closely  con- 
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contracted  throat  and  the  three-cleft  limb 
bending  inward  instead  of  out.  The 
leaves  are  fragrant,  but  are  plain  green. 
An  old  black  auntie  with  whom  I some- 
times study  “yarbology”  informed  me 
that  all  the  wild  ginger  (asarum)  roots 
made  splendid  salves  for  bruises  and 
swellings,  being  almost  equal  to  arnica. 

It  is  such  a cold  wet  spring  that  many 
flowers  are  not  yet  out,  but  a month  ago 
I found  a parasitic  relative  of  the  Mono- 
tropa,  Schweinitzia  odorata,  growing  in 
sheltered  nooks  and  coverts  beneath  the 
evergreen  rosebays.  It  is  a low,  smooth, 
brownish  plant  three  to  four  inches  high, 
with  the  aspect  of  the  Monotropa,  except 
in  having  several  flowers  instead  of  one, 
and  the  point  of  the  buds  more  acute  — 
bell-shaped.  There  were  brown  scales  for 
leaves  along  the  flower  stem,  which  was 
waxen,  transparent  wine  color,  lighting 
richly  when  held  up  between  the  eye  and 
the  sun.  The  five-lobed  persistent  corolla 
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was  daintily  shaded  into  white  at  the  edges 
of  the  petals,  and  the  little  nodding  flowers 
exhaled  the  odor  of  violets.  This  was  a 
new  acquaintance  for  me,  found  growing 
amidst  arbutus  mats,  which  are  lazy  this 
year  and  have  not  yet  bloomed. 

A pretty  little  plant,  which  brightens 
the  woods  in  winter  with  its  low-growing 
glossy  scarlet  leaves,  is  Galax  aphylla,  an 
evergreen  herb  with  a thick  matted  tuft 
of  scaly,  creeping  rootstocks  beset  with 
fibrous  red  roots,  sending  up  these  round 
heart-shaped  crenate  toothed  and  veiny 
shinins:  leaves,  which  gleam  in  every 
shade  from  golden  green  to  brown  ma- 
roon. The  leaf-stems  are  slender,  grace- 
ful and  wiry,  all  grown  from  the  root,  and 
from  their  midst,  in  April,  spring  bare, 
slender  flower-scapes  two  feet  high,  bear- 
ing wand-like  racemes  of  small,  feathery, 
pure  white  flowers.  It  is  a perfect  little 
gem  of  the  woods. 

L.  Greenlee. 
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Must  a woman  make  an  excuse  for 
having  a vineyard?  Is  it  not  sufficient 
reason  for  taking  upon  herself  the  exhilar- 
ating pastime  of  out-door  work  that  she 
adores  nature  and  the  fresh  invigorating 
air?  But  in  this  case  there  is  another 
reason,  and  perhaps  many  a woman  who 
may  read  these  lines  has  a like  one  which 
makes  it  more  commendable  to  have  a 
vineyard  than  to  feel  the  want  of  it.  Hus- 
band is  wholly  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  and  although  having  pride  in 
his  suburban  home,  which  has  an  acreage 
of  some  extent,  he  has  no  desire,  taste  or 
time  for  the  care  of  its  management. 
Sufficient  help  is  employed,  invariably  ac- 
companied with  the  remark,  “my  wife 
will  show  you  what  to  do.”  Though  his 
aim  has  been  to  procure  skilled  labor 
and  understanding  on  their  part,  the  help 
secured  has  fallen  wide  of  the  mark. 
Unbounded  professions  of  wisdom  have 
been  made  on  the  part  of  those  applying 
for  labor,  but  in  its  place  has  been  dis- 
played a stupid  incapacity  when  put  to 
the  test.  Consequently  the  writer  of  these 
lines  has  been  willingly  obliged  to  stir 
herself  in  order  to  be  ably  proficient  for 
the  successful  management  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  out-door  work,  a profi- 


ciency gained  largely  from  experience, 
and,  I may  add,  from  the  reading  of  relia- 
ble works  pertaining  to  the  several  cult- 
ural subjects. 

A family  vineyard,  comprising  perhaps 
one  hundred  vines  or  more,  mostly  of  the 
Concord  variety,  some  Agawams,  Brigh- 
tons  and  Golden  Pocklingtons  has  given 
splendid  returns,  though  yet  young,  and 
Niagaras,  Early  Victor,  Duchess  and  some 
half  dozen  others,  two  years  out,  have  not 
yet  shown  their  quality.  Although  feel- 
ing that  I have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the 
culture  of  grapes  I am  quite  willing  to 
impart  that  little  knowledge  I do  possess 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  less 
than  I do. 

A gently  sloping  hillside  facing  south 
or  east  is  very  desirable  for  the  cultivation 
of  grapes,  although  the  one  of  which  I am 
the  propelling  power  does  not  have  either 
of  these  inclinations,  but  is  content  to 
flourish  exceedingly  well  upon  a piece  of 
level  ground;  however,  I found  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  thoroughly  prepare  the 
soil  of  a uniform  texture  and  richness 
throughout,  but  not  over  rich.  The  ground 
should  be  pulverized  to  a depth  of  not 
less  than  twenty  inches  before  planting, 
and  planting  should  not  be  performed 
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during  frost  or  when  the  ground  is  too 
wet;  I think  for  this  Northern  locality 
spring  the  more  desirable  time  for  plant- 
ing. The  vines  should  be  set  about  eight 
feet  apart  each  way.  Having  made  all 
necessary  arrangements,  the  holes  should 
be  dug  in  which  to  plant  the  vines,  and  it 
is  not  best  to  prepare  many  at  a time,  as 
the  ground  dries  out  too  quickly.  The 
planting  then  begins.  The  vines  are  set 
about  eight  inches  deep,  a little  Slanting, 
earthing  well  up  around  the  stem,  and 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots. 
A year  old  vine  will  grow  well  although 
some  might  prefer  older  vines  expecting 
returns  sooner,  but  in  this  they  would 
usually  be  disappointed.  The  first  sum- 
mer little  can  be  done  except  to  keep  the 
soil  mellow;  the  vines  may  be  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  ground  and  grow  as  much  as 
they  will.  A mulching  of  straw  or  grass 
is  very  desirable  during  drouth.  In  the 
fall  a covering  of  straw  and  soil  is  neces- 
sary, or  if  straw  is  not  convenient,  a little: 
fine  brush  placed  over  the  vine  with  a 
light  covering  of  soil  will  do  just  as  well, 
and  this  practice  may  be  continued-every 
fall  until  the  vines  are  at  least  five  years 
old.  Before  the  second  season’s  growth 
begins  a trellis  must  be  prepared ; for  this 
posts  of  some  durable  timber  are  required, 
set  in  the  ground  to  a suitable  depth,  with 
a height  of  not  less  than  five  feet  above 
ground;  wires  are  then  stretched  hori- 
zontally along  these  posts,  about  three 
being  sufficient.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  season  the  young  vines  are  uncov- 
ered, tied  and  trained  upon  the  trellis. 
The  new  growth  will  produce  the  follow- 
ing year  a taste  of  the  luscious  fruit.  After 


the  third  year  in  pruning  I invariably  cut 
away  all  old  wood  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible,  leaving  two  or  three  branches 
of  new  wood  near  the  base  of  the  vine  for 
the  bearing  crop ; these  are  securely  but 
not  bindingly  tied  in  different  directions 
upon  the  trellis.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is,  of  course,  not  forgotten,  such  as 
plowing  between  the  vines  in  early  spring, 
and  hoeing  around  each  vine  separately 
every  season.  The  time  for  summer  prun- 
ing, if  one  wishes  to  try  it,  is  when  the  fruit 
buds  may  be  plainly  seen.  This  is  also- 
the  time  for  selecting,  and  allowing  to 
grow,  three  or  four  desirable  shoots  near 
the  base  of  the  vine  for  the  next  year’s 
fruit.  In  summer-pruning  pinch  off  the 
new  growths  or  laterals  just  beyond  the 
last  branch. 

In  a week  or  two  afterwards  the  dor- 
mant buds  will  each  have  pushed  out  a 
lateral  shoot  opposite  the  young  bunches, 
and  these,  also,  will  have  to  be  pinched 
back  to  one  leaf.  After  the  first  of  June, 
or  at  farthest  the  middle  of  that  month, 
there  should  be  no  more  pruning  of  the 
vine;  just  await  developments.  Having 
never  been  bothered  with  any  insect,  other 
than  the  honey  bee,  nor  any  perceptible 
diseases  of  vine  or  foliage,  the  outcome 
of  my  experience  has  been  a bountiful 
supply  of  grapes,  which  keep  a long  time 
and  are  to  my  family  and  self  a source  of 
keen  delight.  No  greater  vanity  have  I 
known  than  in  the  admiring  enjoyment  of 
my  appreciative  husband  who  enjoins 
upon  a mutual  friend  the  pleasure  of 
testing  the  excellence  of  “ my  wife’s 
grapes.” 

Stata  B.  Hartz. 


EMMELINE’S 

Emmeline  Crane  was  a country  girl, 
born  and  bred,  and  knew  and  loved  every 
foot  of  meadow,  pasture,  orchard  and 
woodland,  in  her  father’s  farm.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  her  being  per- 
suaded to  exchange  her  comfortable  home 
in  the  country,  for  a tiny  flat  on  the  third 
floor  of  a block  ot  similar  flats,  in  the  City 

of  A , where  the  companionship  of 

one  Edward  Woodbury,  and  the  privilege 
of  writing  “Mrs.”  before  her  name,  was 
expected  to  compensate  for  any  incon- 
venience she  might  experience,  in  being 


TOMATOES. 

thus  “cribbed,  cabined  and  confined”  ira 
so  narrow  a circumference. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  1889, 
that  Emmeline  became  domiciled  in  No. 

72,  third  floor,  Bleecker  Street,  A . 

The  winter  months  passed  pleasantly 
enough,  for  the  novelty  of  city  life,  of 
which  she  had  heretofore  caught  only 
fleeting  glimpses,  prevented  her  from 
contrasting  her  cramped  quarters  too 
forcibly  with  the  large  roomy  farm-house 
that  had  sheltered  her  so  many  years. 

But  the  first  sunny  days  of  March  with 
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their  hints  of  the  coming  spring  turned 
Emmeline’s  thoughts  countryward,  and 
all  at  once  the  city  streets  with  their 
brightly  decked  windows,  their  throngs 
of  pleasure-seeking  pedestrians  and  hur- 
rying business  men,  their  shiny  carriages 
and  satin  coated  horses,  which  at  first  had 
seemed  so  attractive,  became  distasteful 
to  her.  She  longed  to  go  tramping 
through  the  woods  in  search  of  the  early 
hepatica,  to  smell  the  odor  of  the  fresh- 
plowed  earth,  to  listen  for  the  note  of  the 
first  robin,  and  to  watch  the  misty  veil  of 
grayish  brown,  which  covered  tree  and 
shrub,  grow  into  a mantle  of  emerald. 

Emmeline  and  her  mother  had  for  sev- 
eral years  assumed  the  care  of  the  vege- 
table garden.  Each  year,  with  the  fall  of 
the  first  spring  rains  they  had  taken  the 
■“pan  of  seeds”  saved  from  the  finest 
vegetables  of  the  preceding  year,  had 
selected  and  discarded  according  to  their 
own  judgment,  had  searched  the  seed 
catalogues  for  new  and  choice  varieties, 
and  so  in  love  were  they  with  their  work, 
and  so  successful  in  their  undertakings, 
that  Farmer  Crane’s  vegetable  garden 
was  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  the 
neighboring  farmers. 

“ It’s  all  the  wimmen  folks’  doins,”  he 
would  say  when  complimented  on  his  fine 
vegetables.  “ I let  ’em  hev  their  own 
way,  and  only  lend  ’em  the  hired  man  a 
day,  now  and  then.  It  does  beat  all 
though,  what  luck  my  Emmy  has  raisin 
things.  Anything  ’ll  grow  for  her,  all  she 
has  to  do  is  jest  to  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground  and  it’s  bound  to  grow.  Look  at 
them  reddishes  now,  not  a bug  on  em  and 
everybody  else’s  et  up  with  ’em.” 

But  these  days  were  over  for  Emmeline, 
and  she  who  had  controlled  an  acre  of 
ground,  was  now  without  so  much  as  a 
square  foot,  in  which  she  might  claim 
ownership.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
spirit  of  restlessness  took  possession  of 
her  as  the  days  lengthened. 

One  morning  after  her  little  home  was 
set  in  order,  she  took  up  the  daily  paper 
which  her  husband  with  “un-masculine” 
thoughtfulness  always  left  for  her.  The 
first  item  on  which  her  eye  rested  hap- 
pened to  be  the  following,  under  “ Horti- 
cultural Notes”:  “ Tomatoes  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  boxes , if  freely  watered 
and  fertilized .” 

Without  looking  to  see  whether  the 


“ Fishery  ” dispute  was  settled,  or  the 
“ Original  Package  ” law  enforced,  she 
tossed  the  paper  one  side,  and  hurrying 
to  her  store-room  proceeded  to  rummage 
in  her  boxes  of  old  magazines,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  for  a seed  catalogue  which  she 
thought  might  possibly  be  among  them. 
After  much  tossing  and  tumbling,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  box  she  found  what 
she  was  in  search  of.  Returning  in  tri- 
umph to  her  sitting-room,  she  turned  the 
pages  eagerly  until  she  came  to  “ Toma- 
toes.” There  were  all  the  well-known 
varieties, — the  Trophy,  General  Grant, 
Acme,  Paragon,  etc., — but  alas,  these  all 
grew  to  such  mammoth  plants,  that  Em- 
meline knew  they  would  soon  become 
unmanageable  in  the  space  she  meant  to 
utilize  for  tomatoes. 

“Oh  dear,”  she  sighed,  “I  never  thought 
about  economizing  room  for  a plant  be- 
fore, I could  never  grow  a plant  half  the 
size  of  the  Trophy.  Why  don’t  someone 
invent  a “dwarf”  tomato  I wonder? 
Well,  I declare,  if  here  isn’t  one  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Cra — Woodbury,”  for  in 
re-reading  the  list  of  varieties  she  saw 
what  had  at  first  escaped  her  notice, 
“Dwarf  Champion,  new.  (For  descrip- 
tion see  colored  pages.)”  The  delicate 
pink-tinted  pages  devoted  to  “novelties” 
set  forth  the  attractions  of  the  “ Dwarf 
Champion”  in  “couleur  de  rose.”  This 
tomato,  it  stated,  was  entirely  distinct  in 
habit  of  growth  and  foliage  from  any  other 
sort.  It  was  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit, 
the  plant  growing  stiff  and  upright,  with 
very  thick  and  short-jointed  stems.  It 
would  also  bear  very  heavy  manuring,  the 
strength  increasing  the  abundance  and 
size  of  fruit  instead  of  producing  vines,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  other  varieties. 
The  fruit,  the  description  stated,  resem- 
bled the  “Acme,”  and  was  always  smooth, 
symmetrical  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  as  a “cropper  ” the  plant  was  unsur- 
passed. 

Emmeline  went  into  her  tiny  kitchen, 
whose  windows  opening  to  the  southeast 
admitted  the  sunshine  three-fourths  of 
the  day.  Raising  one,  she  lookged  down 
on  what  was  to  be  her  “garden.”  Two 
feet  below  the  window  was  a sort  of  hood, 
or  wooden  awning,  built  to  protect  the 
windows  in  the  story  below,  making  a 
ledge  or  shelf,  thirty  inches  wide.  This 
Emmeline  proposed  to  utilize  as  a founda- 
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tion  for  her  present  “castle  in  Spain.” 
Having  satisfied  herself  that  it  would 
“ do,”  her  next  step  was  to  write  a c'on- 
cise  little  order  to  her  seedsman,  enclose 
fifteen  cents,  seal,  stamp,  direct  and  drop 
it  into  the  nearest  post-box. 

Then  she  waited?  Oh  no!  You  don’t 
know  Emmeline  if  you  think  she  was  one 
of  the  “ Micawbers.”  She  at  once  set 
about  preparing  a bed  for  her  expected 
guests, — a hot  bed  at  that.  A box  which 
had  contained  her  curtain  rollers  was  de- 
cided to  be  “just  the  thing”  for  this  pur- 
pose. “ Ten  cents,”  the  florist  just  round 
the  corner  told  her,  was  ample  remunera- 
tion for  the  filling,  prepared  as  only  a flo- 
rist can  prepare  it,  and  five  cents  was  the 
price  a little  street  boy  considered  his 
services  worth  to  carry  it  to  No.  72.  A 
few  days  later  the  postman  left  a tiny 
packet  containing  the  expected  seeds. 
Carefully  selecting  a dozen  she  buried 
them  in  the  rich  compost,  pulled  the  glass 
coverlet  over  them,  and  left  them  to  their 
own  devices. 

Not  long  did  they  remain  hidden.  Be- 
fore Emmeline  had  thought  it  possible  up 
popped  nine  little  green  caps,  and  so 
eager  were  the  owners  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world  that  they  stretched  out  this 
way  and  that  until  nine  sturdy  plants  were 
drinking  in  the  sunshine. 

Edward  had  laughed  at  her  for  trying 
to  raise  tomato  plants.  “ Why  don’t  you 
have  some  geraniums  if  you  want  to  grow 
something  ?”  he  had  asked,  and  Emme- 
line had  replied  that  “ she  didn’t  want 
geraniums,  she  wanted  tomatoes.” 

The  “ hardening  off”  process  was  suc- 
cessful with  seven,  two  having  perished 
from  untimely  exposure  to  a belated 
March  breeze  that  had  suddenly  chased 
away  the  warm  smiles  of  April.  Edward, 
who  had  regarded  with  much  amusement 
Emmeline’s  “ sky  garden,”  as  he  had  fa- 
cetiously termed  it,  now  began  to  feel  an 
interest,  and  offered  to  assist  in  providing 
a permanent  abiding  place  for  the  to- 
matoes. 

After  much  “ pro  and  con”  discussion, 
in  which  ‘Emmeline’s  “pros”  out- weighed 
Edward’s  “ cons,”  four  butter-tubs,  of  two 
sizes,  were  obtained  for  a trifle  at  the  cor- 
ner grocer’s.  The  smaller  sized  tubs 
were  set  inside  the  larger  ones,  holes 
having  first  been  bored  in  the  bottoms, 
and  the  space  between  filled  with  pack- 


ing moss.  On  the  bottom  of'the  empty 
tubs  was  strewn  a layer  of  broken  crocks 
and  charcoal,  then  the  tubs  were  careful- 
ly deposited  on  the  ledge  outside  the 
window,  They  were  next  filled  with  a 
rich  loam,  also  obtained  of  the  florist, 
who  donated  enough  to  fill  the  tubs,  pro- 
vided they  would  do  their  own  carting. 
Edward  smuggled  this  dirt  in  after  dark 
in  a market  basket  carefully  covered  from 
sight,,  being  very  much  afraid  that  if  the 
neighbors  caught  a glimpse  of  it  they 
would  think  the  inmates  of  72  were  but 
one  remove  from  lunatics. 

And  now  came  the  selection  of  plants, 
for  only  two  were  to  be  retained,  and  the 
“ survival  of  the  fittest,”  where  all  put 
forth  equal  claims,  became  a momentous 
question.  Emmeline  finally  solved  the 
problem  by  saying  they  would  take  two, 
and  instead  of  throwing  the  rest  away 
they  could  be  expressed  to  her  mother, 
who  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
room  for  them.  And  so  it  was  that  one 
sunny  May  morning  seven  tomato  plants 
set  forth  on  a railroad  journey,  and  two 
were  comfortably  settled  in  the  tubs  on 
the  ledge. 

One  day  when  Edward  came  home  to 
dinner  Emmeline  gravely  informed  him 
that  she  had  named  one  of  the  tomatoes 
Castor  and  the  other  Pollux,  and  then 
followed  daily  bulletins  concerning  their 
welfare.  “ Castor  had  three  blossoms  and 
seven  buds,”  “a  tomato  had  really  ‘set’ 
on  Pollux,  and  Castor  had  really  looked 
down-hearted  about  it,”  etc.,  etc.  One 
would  like  to  tell  of  all  the  bright  and 
witty  sayings  those  tomatoes  called  forth, 
but  lack  of  space  forbids.  They  grew 
like  Mr.  Finney’s  turnip,  that  Longfellow 
didn't  write  about ; in  fact,  they  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  to  be  determined  to 
do  their  “ tomato  best”  to  reward  the 
bright,  cheery  face  that  beamed  on  them 
so  frequently.  At  least,  they  profited  by 
the  careful  training  they  received  and 
“brought  forth  much  fruit.” 

What  a gala  feast  that  was  when  the 
first  ripe  tomato  appeared  on  their  board  ! 
Even  the  golden  apples  of  Hesperides 
could  not  have  elicited  warmer  praise. 
Picked  while  yet  the  dew  sparkled  on  the 
leaves,  a delicacy  of  flavor  was  imparted 
to  them  which  Edward  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge was  as  far  removed  in  taste 
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from  the  ordinary  grocery  tomato  as  the 
north  from  the  south. 

But  I must  hasten  to  the  sequel,  which 
really  reads  like  a fairy  tale.  Whether  it 
was  the  extra  care,  the  judicious  water- 
ing and  fertilizing,  or  the  inherent  virtues 
of  the  tomatoes  themselves,  true  it  is  that 
Emmeline,  in  all  her  home  gardening,  had 
never  gathered  so  many  tomatoes  from 
any  two  plants  as  she  did  from  these. 
They  grew  in  “ clusters”  almost,  so  thick- 
ly was  the  fruit  crowded  together  on  the 
stocky  branches. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  Emmeline 
and  Edward  allowed  these  tomatoes  to 
“ waste  all  their  sweetness”  on  them- 
selves. Many  were  the  tiny  baskets,  con- 
taining six  or  eight  carefully  selected  to- 
matoes., with  their  own  foliage  deftly 
sandwiched  among  them,  that  found  their 
way  to  the  doors  of  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, to  whom  freshly  gathered  vegeta- 
bles or  fruit  were  unknown  quantities. 

“ Mother  says  those  tomatoes  you  sent 
her  tasted  the  most  like  ‘ home’  of  any- 
thing she  has  tasted  since  she  left  the 
country  twenty  years  ago,”  said  the  little 
lame  dressmaker,  who,  on  the  fifth  floor, 
was  struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  care  for  an  invalid  parent  at  the  same 
time. 

An  old  Italian  musician  whom  Emme- 
line had  encountered  on  one  of  her  tours 
of  inspection,  rapped  gently  at  her  door 
one  evening,  and  handing  her  a tiny  blue 
bowl,  with  a low  bow,  said  : “ Oh,  mees, 


you  tink  of  de  old  man,  and  your  thought 
take  him  back,  far  back,  to  his  own  lan’. 
When  he  eat  de  fine  macaroni  an.’  de 
tomat  which  you  haf  prepare  he  forget 
his  exile  an’  his  poverta,  and  tinka  he 
once  more  in  Italie.” 

And  these  were  but  two  of  the  many 
grateful  recipients  of  Emmeline’s  thought- 
fulness, of  whom,  if  space  permitted,  I 
might  tell  you.  These  tomatoes  were, 
indeed,  not  “ born  to  blush  unseen,”  or  to 
“hide  their  light  under  a bushel.”  The 
neighbors  in  the  adjoining  flats,  whose 
windows  commanded  Emmeline’s,  no- 
ticed them,  and  decided  to  cultivate  their 
owners  acquaintance.  “ It’s  such  an  un- 
usual thing,  you  know,  to  see  anything  of 
that  kind  growing  outside  a garden,  that 
I am  curious  to  know  how  it  is  done,” 
they  said. 

“ If  I owned  the  Kohinoor  I could  not 
be  more  an  object  of  envy,”  said  Emme- 
line one  day  when  she  had  shown  her  to- 
matoes to  her  seventh  visitor.  However, 
she  was  very  willing  to  “ impart  her  meth- 
ods,” which  she  did  to  a score  of  house- 
wives, and  the  result  is  that  they  have  all 
resolved  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Butter- 
tubs  are  at  a premium  at  the  corner  gro- 
cery, orders  for  no  less  than  forty  having 
been  left  there,  and  by  the  end  of  July, 
1891,  the  rear  of  the  Avon  flats  may  be 
expected  to  glow  with  ruddy  tomatoes  of 
the  “Dwarf  Champion”  variety,  and  all 
because  a little  woman  from  the  country 
was  homesick  for  a garden.  E.  F.  W. 
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The  approach  of  the  season  for  seed 
sowing,  and  a letter  from  over  the  border, 
have  reminded  me  of  my  half  promise 
made  to  you  last  October,  to  say  a little 
more  regarding  this  delightful  pastime. 
Having  told  you  then  the  best  time,  tools 
and  how  to  use  them,  let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  deeper  mysteries, 
more  particularly  double  flowers. 

Fairly  good  and  certain  results  may  be 
expected  from  crossing  single  flowers, 
but  with  double  flowers  or  attempting  to 
produce  double  flowers  we  meet  with 
difficulties  that  require  a little  study  and 
observation  and  which  cannot  be  wholly 
overcome.  But  to  those  urho  have  gone 


thus  far  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
only  add  zest  to  the  pursuit. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  bottom  and  see  what 
a double  flower  is,  how  it  differs  from  the 
single  flower  of  the  same  species,  and  how 
it  came  to  be  thus  different.  The  single 
flower  consists  usually  of  four  distinct 
parts.  In  mentioning  these  parts  let  it  be 
understood  that  they  will  be  spoken  of  as 
they  usually  are,  for  no  fixed  rule  of  ar- 
rangement or  description  will  apply.  The 
parts  are  in  their  order  from  the  stem,  1st, 
the  calyx  or  outer  envelope ; 2d,  the  co- 
rolla or  inner  envelope;  3d,  the  stamens; 
4th,  the  pistils.  The  corolla  consisting  of 
a single  row  of  leaves  or  a single  whole 
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leaf  surrounding  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
In  the  double  flower  however  we  find 
the  corolla  to  consist  of  more  than  a sin- 
gle row  or  single  leaf,  there  being  two  or 
more  rows  or  leaves.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  difference,  for  a close  inspection 
shows  that  the  double  flower  has  less  sta- 
mens and  in  very  double  flowers  the  sta- 
mens are  wholly  lacking  and  such  flowers 
of  course  bear  no  seed,  unless  they  chance 
to  get  pollen  from  outside  sources.  So 
we  find  that  such  flowers  have  sacrificed 
usefulness  to  beauty ; the  stamens  have 
changed  to  petals  or  corolla  leaves.  And 
we  find  that  such  a change  is  usually  made 
at  the  expense,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the 
hardiness,  vigor  of  growth,  and  freedom 
of  bloom.  The  plant  can  no  longer  “bear 
seed  after  its  kind  ” and  so  is,  in  Dame 
Nature’s  view,  useless. 

Just  how  or  why  this  change  takes  place 
is  one  of  nature’s  secrets,  but  we  can  see 
it  taking  place  if  we  will.  I remember 
that  in  mother’s  old  garden  stood  a single 
purple  columbine.  As  the  years  passed 
on  it  became  double,  growing  more  and 
more  so  until  the  last  time  I saw  it  it  was 
a marvel  of  doubleness  but  would  bear 
but  little  seed.  It  had  been  undergoing 
the  change  for  nearly  twenty  years  and 
had  been  moved  four  or  five  times.  Care 
and  cultivation  usually  brings  about  such 
results.  By  looking  closely  at  such  chang- 
ing flowers  we  will  often  find  stamens 
partly  transformed,  having  the  anther 
borne  on  a stem  which  is  partly  a leaf  or 
has  a tiny  leaf  attached  to  it.  We  may 
sometimes  find  this  in  flowers  still  single 


and  then  we  are  fortunate,  provided  we 
are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  For 
the  pollen  from  such  stamens  is  naturally 
more  likely  to  give  us  double  flowers. 
Pollen  taken  from  such  a flower,  even  if 
the  flower  is  not  desirable,  will  give  us, 
when  used  to  fertilize  the  pistil  of  a single 
flower  of  good  color  and  habit,  a good 
percentage  of  double  flowers  of  good 
markings  and  growth.  We  can  also  se- 
cure fair  results  by  taking  pollen  from  a 
single  flower  and  with  it  fertilizing  a 
double  flower. 

Hybridizers  can  take  some  lessons  from 
stock  breeders.  For  instance,  if  we  wish 
to  secure  any  one  quality  without  especial 
regard  to  others  be  sure  that  both  parent 
plants  have  it  in  perfection  and  continue 
this  through  several  generations,  carefully 
selecting  the  best  plants  to  work  from 
with  each  generation.  Thus  working  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  secure  hardi- 
ness, fragrance,  substance,  form  or  any. 
other  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
cross  a hardy  free-blooming  variety  with 
a delicate,  shy  bloomer  of  choice  form  or 
color,  we  must  not  expect  the  product  to 
stand  severe  winters  unprotected,  but  we 
may  expect  that  it  will  stand  some  degree 
of  frost,  that  the  form  or  color  will  be. 
better  than  the  one  parent,  and  the  vigor 
and  freedom  of  bloom  better  than  the 
other.  And  we  must  not  forget,  that, 
oftener  than  we  really  care  to,  we  may 
expect  failure.  For  in  this  work  nature 
has  yet  many  things  hidden  for  us  to  bring 
to  light. 

D.  M.  F.,  Marquette , Mich. 


OUR  PATRIOT  DEAD. 


Bring  ye  sweet  flowers  to  deck  their  lowly  graves ; 
The  noble  ones,  who  shed  their  blood  so  free, — 
And  fighting,  fell  in  freedom’s  cause,  that  we 
Should  hold  it  sacred,  while  the  old  flag  -waves ! 
Bring  flowers ! the  fairest,  sweetest,  for  our  braves ; 
Roses  and  lilies — ’twas  for  you  and  me 
They  died ! Cover  each  mound  that  they  may  see 


The  living  love  that  still  their  strong  heart  craves. 

O sainted  dead ! O husband,  brother,  friend, 

Known  or  unknown ; we  hold  thy  memory  green* 
And  scatter  o’er  thy  resting  place,  the  rose, 

The  lily,  pansy,  violet,  to  blend 
Their  perfume  with  the  tears  that  oft,  unseen, 
Bedew  the  ground  ’neath  which  our  loved  repose. 
Lila  N.  Cushman,  East  Boston , Mass. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

These  will  now  be  on  the  move  ; fresh 
potting  should  therefore  be  seen  to  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  my  own  part  I pre- 
fer to  see  the  new  growth  commencing 
before  this  operation  is  performed.  Avoid 
using  pots  at  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs.  This  is  a mistake  which 
may  lead  to  bad  results.  I would  rather 
give  a shift  later  on  in  any  needful  case  than 
allow  the  tubers  to  be  surrounded  with 
too  much  soil  at  the  start.  The  old  soil 
should  be  carefully  removed  as  closely 
as  possible.  This  in  itself  will  afford 
more  room  for  the  fresh.  The  bulbs 
should  be  kept  fairly  well  down,  so  as  to 
protect  the  surface  roots  as  far  as  can  be 
done.  Turfy  loam  and  leaf-mold  in  about 
equal  parts,  with  plenty  of  sand,  will  grow 
them  well.  Watering  must  be  done  very 
cautiously  until  the  plants  are  growing 
freely.  A gentle  heat  will  assist  them, 
but  on  no  account  should  too  much  ex- 
citement to  rapid  growth  be  allowed. 
The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  obtain  a 
dwarf  stocky  plant  at  the  outset.  Shelves 
will  suit  them  very  well — in  such  posi- 
tions they  will  not  be  likely  to  get  over- 
watered— or  a pit  where  they  are  near 
the  glass.  Seedlings  of  this  year  should 
now  be  all  pricked  off ; any  which  have 
been  thus  treated  may  have  the  same  op- 
eration repeated  before  they  are  potted 
up.  These  will  do  better  in  rather  more 
warmth  than  the  older  bulbs.  Where 
any  disposition  has  been  observed  in  past 
seasons  towards  a pendulous  style  of 
growth,  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
such  tubers  for  basket  culture,  for  which 
purpose  some  are  peculiarly  adapted. 

H.  G.  in  The  Garden. 

VALLOTA  PURPUREA. 

If  this  bulbous  plant  stands  in  need  of 
fresh  potting,  this  will  be  found  a good 
time  to  see  to  it.  When  in  a good  state 
of  health  I prefer  to  let  the  plants  stand 
over  unless  a larger  pot  is  needed,  but  if 
at  all  sour  or  otherwise  unhealthy  at  the 
root,  it  is  better  to  shake  out  entirely  and 
pot  in  fresh  soil.  In  doing  this,  many  of 
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the  offsets  can  be  taken  away  for  work- 
ing up  a younger  stock.  It  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  have  at  least  a few  plants 
coming  on  ; these  should  be  started  in 
rather  small  pots,  three-inch  in  most  in- 
stances being  quite  large  enough.  Rather 
light,  fibrous  loam  and  about  one-third  of 
its  bulk  in  good  leaf-mold  with  plenty  of 
sand  will  suit  this  lily  well.  After  pot- 
ting, a rather  warmer  place  might  be  giv- 
en the  plants  for  a few  weeks,  or  they 
could  be  accommodated  upon  a shelf,  in 
which  position  I have  found  them  to  do 
well.  J.  Hudson  in  The  Garden. 

FLOWERS  FROM  LEAVES. 

M.  Casimir  de  Candolle  has  lately 
studied  several  cases  of  so-called  epiphyl- 
lous  inflorescences,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  borne  on  the  upper  or  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  explanation  usually  giv- 
en of  such  cases  is  that  there  has  been  an 
adhesion,  or  more  strictly,  a want  of  sep- 
aration, between  the  flower  stalk  and  the 
adjacent  leaf— that  the  two  have,  in  con- 
sequence, grown  together.  But  from  the 
relative  position  of  the  stipules,  when 
present,  as  well  as  from  the  anatomical 
structure,  M.  de  Candolle  concludes 
that  the  inflorescences  in  question  are 
real  outgrowths  from  the  leaf  and  not  ax- 
illary shoots  concrescent  with  the  leaf. 
These  cases,  with  other  considerations 
advanced  by  M.  de  Candolle,  show  once 
more  that  the  distinction  between  stem 
and  leaf,  or  caulome  and  phyllome,  is 
purely  arbitrary. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

NEW  ZEALAND  APPLES. 

A lot  of  New  Zealand  apples  offered  in 
the  London  market,  April  3,  brought  the 
extraordinary  price  of  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  shillings,  equal  to  $3.75  to  $6.25,  per 
bushel  case.  The  Lyttelton  Times , of 
New  Zealand,  February  23,  says  that 
about  400  cases  of  this  season’s  apples 
had  already  been  sent  to  England,  that 
being  the  beginning  of  a large  exporta- 
tion. Every  apple  is  wiped  dry  and  clean, 
and  packed  in  a separate  paper  bag  be- 
fore being  put  in  the  case. 
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THE  WISTARIA  AS  A POT  PLANT. 

A new  subject  for  winter  forcing  has 
been  brought  out  by  German  gardeners. 
This  is  the  well  known  and  popular  climb- 
ing plant,  Chinese  wistaria,  W.  sinensis. 
A specimen  was  exhibited  last  spring  in 
Berlin,  from  which  the  annexed 
illustration  was  made.  It  was 
published  with  a description  by 
Holler’s  Deutsche  Gartner- Zeit- 
ung.  For  conservatory  decora- 
tion it  cannot  fail  to  be  very  effect- 
ive, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage 
on  many  occasions.  The  speci- 
men here  figured  had  seventy 
panicles  of  bloom — the  whole  head 
being  a mass  of  flowers.  To  raise 
a plant  select  a strong  young  plant 
in  the  spring  and  pot  it  in  wTell 
enriched  fibry  loam  in  a good  siz- 
ed pot,  and  keep  it  growing  steadi- 
ly through  the  summer,  allowing 
it  to  rest  in  autumn.  By  mid-win- 
ter cut  back  all  the  shoots  but  the 
strongest  and  start  again  into 
growth.  Tie  up  erect  the  re- 
maining shoot  and  guard  it  care- 
fully that  it  be  not  broken.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  season  the 
stem  should  be  several  feet  in 
height.  Before  starting  for  the 
third  year’s  growth  cut  the  stem 
back  to  a convenient  height,  say 
four  or  five  feet.  The  head,  con- 
sisting of  several  branches,  will 
now  begin  to  form,  and  the  fifth 
year  it  can  be  brought  into  bloom. 

The  branches  and  young  shoots 
can  be  allowed  to  hang  naturally, 
drooping  all  about  the  stem.  If 
properly  managed  a plant  will  re- 
main in  good  condition,  blooming 
annually,  for  many  years.  Forc- 
ing is  quite  easy,  as  only  a mode- 
rate temperature  is  required.  If 
kept  in  too  much  heat  the  buds 
drop. 


white.  The  variegated  variety  (reticula- 
ta) somewhat  resembles  this  improved 
variety,  but  the  plant  is  not  so  vigorous 
and  the  flower-spikes  are  smaller.  When 
grandiflora  becomes  well  known  it  will 
entirely  supersede  the  older  form,  which 


will 


WISTARIA  SINENSIS. 


HOTEIA  JAPONIC  A GRANDIFLORA 

This  is  a decided  improvement  on  the 
typical  form,  and  it  appears  to  force  equal- 
ly well.  Plants  now  coming  into  flower 
have  fine  panicles  of  bloom,  the  individual 
flowers  being  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  type  ; they  are  also  closer  together, 
thus  forming  dense  masses  of  feathery 


has  long  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  plants  for  early  spring  flowering. 

F.  H.  in  The  Garden. 


A SWEET-SCENTED  BEGONIA. 

It  is  announced  that  Messrs.  Lemoine 
of  Nancy,  France,  will  send  out  this  sea- 
son Begonia  Baumanni  from  Bolivia.  The 
flowers  are  rose  colored  and  with  a.  rose 
scent. 


PLEASANT  GOSSIP. 


PRAIRIE  GARDEN  NOTES. 

ii. 

There  is  no  lack  of  small  fruit  indige- 
nous in  the  prairie  country  and  it  is  easy 
to  have  it  close  at  home.  We  have  on 
our  own  farm  varieties  of  plums  which 
furnish  a succession  of  fruit  from  July  or 
early  August  until  November  frosts  de- 
stroy every  green  thing.  There  can  be 
no  better  place  for  a plum  thicket  than  in 
a hog  lot;  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
hogs  in  rubbing  against  the  trees  dislodge 
the  curculio,  at  least  the  fact  is  that  the 
cleanest  and  best  fruit  is  found  in  several 
such  around  here,  and  seldom  fails  of  a 
crop,  seeming  to  prefer  the  dry  seasons. 
Last  year  in  spite  of  the  excessive  drought 
the  crop  was  abundant.  Plum  trees  do 
well  as  a hedge.  As  yet  I have  failed  to 
get  a crop  from  trees  in  the  orchard  more 
than  one  year  in  five.  A hedge  of  native 
gooseberries  has  never  yet  failed  to  give 
me  a crop  of  fruit.  The  pruning  is  done 
by  cutting  out  some  of  the  larger  limbs 
at  picking  time,  when  I carry  them  to  the 
shade  and  pick  my  gooseberries  comfort- 
ably. It  is  a singular  fact  that  small  and 
sour  as  they  are,  the  wild  fruit  is  preferred 
by  many  to  the  tame,  perhaps  it  is  in 
being  accustomed  to  it.  I am  myself 
conscious  of  a preference  for  the  native 
black  raspberry,  which  is,  however,  in 
nowise  an  inferior  fruit  under  cultivation, 
and  which  has  had  the  added  merit  of 
giving  me  some  berries  in  the  fall  three 
seasons  at  least  since  I have  grown  them. 
These  berries  I noticed  last  year  were  on 
entirely  new  canes ; the  old  ones,  that  is, 
those  of  the  previous  years  growth,  were 
killed  out  largely  by  the  drouth  just  at 
the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  berries, 
and  they  had  set  a large  crop,  and  I have 
wondered  if  there  were  not  in  this  fact  a 
suggestion  of  a means  of  obtaining  a sec- 
ond crop,  under  good  cultivation  of  course, 
which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  mine  have  not 
had.  A few  years  ago  I grew  the  Gregg 
and  Souhegan  also,  but  they  died  out  for 
some  reason,  perhaps  not  hardy  enough, 
and  as  I thought  the  native  fruit  the  bet- 
ter I have  not  replaced  them.  The  wild 
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strawberry  abounds  here  in  every  shape 
and  phase  of  deliciousness,  but  to  be  the 
darling  of  our  hearts  it  is,  wild  it  must  be 
always.  I wonder  why? 

The  wild  grape  makes  excellent  mar- 
malade jelly  and  wine;  the  jelly  we  think 
much  better  and  infinitely  handsomer  than 
that  made  from  Concords  or  a nameless 
white  grape  I have  which  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  be  made  into  any  solid  form 
whatever.  I would  not  advise  transplant- 
ing the  wild  grape  unless  one  possesses 
good  botanical  knowledge  of  the  sexes  of 
vines.  I have  some  barren  vines  near  the 
house,  however,  these  planted  themselves, 
there  was  no  labor  lost. 

Numbers  of  the  Russian  mulberry  have 
been  sold  in  this  section  of  country,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  no  one  who  could  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
mature  tree  and  fruit  with  the  native  spe- 
cies would  have  invested  a cent  of  money 
or  a moment  of  time  on  them.  They  may 
be  of  use  in  feeding  silkworms,  as  to  their 
value  for  that  I cannot  say. 

There  seems  to  be  no  species  of  black- 
berry indigenous  to  this  section  of  coun- 
try, but  a little  distance  to  the  south  and 
southwest  the  black  currant  flourishes 
abundantly  as  the  gooseberry  does  here. 
I am  told  by  those  who  live  there  con- 
flicting tales  with  regard  to  these  berries, 
some  affirming  that  they  are  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  black  currant  of  culti- 
vation which  they  saw  in  my  garden,  while 
others  say  the  berry  is  different  in  flavor. 
I have  not  seen  them  but  think  there  are 
different  varieties  and  one  belonging  to 
the  gooseberry  section  of  Ribes.  My  in- 
formants say  they  do  not  taste  like  goose- 
berries however.  S.  E. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  IN  VERMONT. 

From  experience  I have  learned  that 
although  the  second  week  in  May  is  the 
average  time  to  sow  flower  seeds  in  the 
open  ground,  it  will  scarcely  do  in  this 
latitude.  The  cold  damp  nights,  the 
chilling  long-continued  winds,  and  pour- 
ing rains,  sure  to  arrive  the  latter  part  of 
May,  make  the  putting  in  of  seeds  (ex- 
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cepting  some  kinds  that  are  a long  time 
germinating)  very  impracticable.  True, 
my  seeds  mostly  came  up,  sowed  the  6th 
and  12th  of  May,  but  they  had  a way  of 
damping  off  or  drying  up  not  cheerful.  I 
sowed  but  few,  as  an  experiment,  how- 
ever, and  those  sowed  the  20th  came  up 
readily.  I can  heartily  recommend  phos- 
phate as  an  assistant  in  raising  flowers. 
It  lifts  the  plants  along  at  an  opportune 
time,  and  makes  the  roots  as  well  as  stalks 
stronger  and  better  able  to  bear  trans- 
planting. But  I recommend  the  method 
of  putting  in  seeds  where  the  plants  are 
to  bloom,  especially  in  this  latitude.  It 
costs  a little  more  in  extensive  grounds 
to  sow  and  uproot  the  plants  that  stand 
too  thickly,  but  I believe  it  pays,  if  one 
wants  flowers.  One  dollar  more  will 
cover  the  expense  of  much  waste,  and  if 
you  have  children  in  the  vicinity  that  will 
make  an  effort  to  have  a bed  of  their  own, 
by  supplying  them  with  your  surplus 
plants  there  need  be  little  waste,  and  this 
will  be  doing  a good  deed  in  a naughty 
world.  I gave  a highfly  of  a little  girl 
some  plants  and  she  cared  for  them  ten- 
derly ; they  grew  to  be  the  joy  of  her 
heart,  and  if  she  lives  she  will  yet  sober 
down  and  will  cultivate  flowers. 

Let  us  all  shun  the  evil  of  withholding 
even  the  smallest  good  from  anyone, 
simply  because  we  do  not  want  others  to 
have  what  we  have.  I knew  a woman 
once  that  pulled  up  flowers  because  a 
hated  neighbor  had  some  like  them;  and 
a bank  cashier  who  pulled  up  the  poppies 
that  grew  in  his  garden  and  on  his  lawn, 
because  a neighbor  expressed  the  great 
admiration  of  himself  and  wife  for  poppies. 

I believe  the  happiest  people  are  those 
who  give  with  joy  all  that  falls  to  their 
lot  to  dispense.  I succeeded  admirably 
last  spring  with  my  cobceas.  I folded 
them  in  a moistened  flannel  placed  edge- 
wise in  a teacup  and  kept  in  a warm 
place.  The  best  pansies  f grew  I sowed 
the  middle  of  May  in  the  ground  under 
an  apple  tree,  covered  over  with  light 
brush.  Mrs.  H. 


C YCL  AM  EN— FREES  IAS. 

I have  been  a subscriber  for  the  Magazine  since 
the  first  number  was  published,  and  you  may  suspect 
I have  made  such  a pet  of  it  I cannot  patiently  see 
it  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong,  so  I wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  might  lead  many  to  make  a wrong 
pronunciation  of  the  word  cyc-la-men.  Putting  two 


letters,  cy,  in  the  first  syllable  would  lead  to  the  idea 
that  it  should  be  pronounced  “ si,”  which  is  not  cor- 
rect. It  is  “ sic,"  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
See  Webster’s  Dictionary. 

There  was  an  article  in  the  Magazine  on  the  cult- 
ure of  the  freesia  that  is  so  contrary  to  my  experi- 
ence that  I feel  I must  tell  of  my  success.  I pur- 
chased bulbs  of  the  freesia  when  they  were  first  ad- 
vertised as  “ novelties,”  therefore  expensive,  so  I 
was  anxious  to  succeed  with  them.  As  they  were 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  bulbs  I reasoned  that  they  must 
be  kept  dry  after  they  died  down.  I wanted  the  lit- 
tle bulblets  to  have  a good  chance  to  grow  all  they 
would,  so  this  is  what  I did:  After  potting  I kept 
the  soil  in  the  pot  damp  by  watering  from  the  saucer, 
(as  if  the  rainy  season  had  come).  The  shoots  very 
soon  appeared,  and  I kept  the  pot  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a west  window,  where  it  was  cool  but  not  freezing. 
I kept  the  soil  damp,  but  not  extra  wet ; when  the 
leaves  began  to  fall  down  I put  in  two  sticks,  a foot 
or  more  in  length,  and  tied  green  yarn  around,  leav- 
ing the  leaves  free  between  the  yarn.  The  blossoms 
were  nice,  but  not  so  fine  as  I have  had  since.  I 
pinched  off  the  blooming  branches,  relying  on  the 
bulblets  for  increase  instead  of  trying  to  mature  the 
seed  ; after  the  plants  were  through  blooming,  and 
the  leaves  began  to  turn  yellow,  I set  them  out  of  the 
sun,  but  where  they  had  plenty  of  light,  and  watered 
them  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  wilting.  When 
all  the  leaves  had  ripened  and  turned  yellow  and  dry 
I pinched  them  off.  The  soil  was  allowed  to  dry  and 
afterwards  kept  dry.  In  August  I emptied  out  the 
dry  soil,  put  the  largest  bulbs  an  inch  apart  in  a four- 
inch  pot,  and  between  the  bulbs  planted  the  largest 
bulblets.  I watered  them,  and  in  a few  days  they 
were  growing  nicely,  but  I fancied  I could  do  better 
than  I had  done ; I put  considerable  leaf-mold  in  the 
pots,  set  them  in  a room  that  was  heated  from  a coal 
stove  in  the  room  adjoining,  put  them  where  they  got 
but  very  little  sun,  and  that  in  the  morning,  fertilized 
them  the  same  as  my  other  plants,  and  I was  so  sat- 
isfied that  I have  continued  the  same  treatment  and 
the  same  location,  drying  off  as  the  leaves  ripened, 
and  now  this  past  winter  I have  had  the  leaves  two 
feet  high,  the  blossom  stems  with  five  branches  to  a 
bulb,  no  spray  with  less  than  four  blossoms,  and  more 
of  them  eight,  ten,  and  several  with  twelve  blossoms 
and  buds  on  a spray.  I had  them  in  blossom  the  first 
week  in  January,  and  the  last  I picked  last  week, 
March  20.  I did  not  water  all  the  pots  at  first,  but  I 
found  by  experiment  if  I left  them  too  long  they  lost 
their  vitality  and  did  not  do  so  well  as  those  I started, 
as  I imagined,  about  the  time  the  damp  weather 
would  start  them  to  growing  in  their  own  country. 
No  one  need  want  finer  blossoms  of  freesia,  or  more 
of  them,  than  I have  had  the  past  winter.  My  pots 
are  all  out  of  the  window,  setting  back  on  the  bench 
in  the  light  now,  and  as  fast  as  a leaf  dies  I pick  it 
off,  and  when  the  leaves  are  all  dead  I shall  dry  them 
off  as  heretofore.  MRS.  K.  L. 

Our  correspondent  has  obtained  good 
results  in  cultivating  freesias,  and  appears 
not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  first  at- 
tempts, but  tried  new  methods,  and  im- 
proved with  experience.  We  regret  that 
there  is  now  a conviction,  apparently,  that 
no  further  improvement  can  be  made. 
Perhaps  the  mode  alluded  to  as  so  con- 
trary to  the  one  here  discussed,  and  which 
was  given  on  page  58  of  the  present  vol- 
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ume,  may  be  in  advance  of  the  drying  off 
method  ; at  any  rate  it  is  worth  testing. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  mentioned, 
there  is  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  rea- 
son and  authority  for  cy-cla-men  as  cyc- 
lamen (sick-la-men)  ; and  the  mental  im- 
age produced  by  the  latter  pronunciation 
is  anything  but  pleasing.  Common  usage 
with  English-speaking  people  among  both 
gardeners  and  botanists  favors  cy-clamen. 

CALIFORNIA  LETTER. 

A letter  from  California,  from  the  well- 
known  botanist  and  collector,  W.  F.  Par- 
ish, under  date  ofMarch  24,  among  other 
matters,  tells  of  the  state  of  vegetation 
there  at  that  time,  and  also  comments 
upon  the  suspicion  with  which  Eastern 
people  regard  the  statements  of  Califor- 
nians. We  have  no  doubt  of  his  consent 
in  making  use  of  the  portion  of  his  letter 
which  here  follows : 

San  Benardino,  March  24,  1891. 

Dear  Sir  : 

We  are  here,  now,  in  the  midst  of  spring- ; 
the  callas  are  blossoming  by  the  hundreds  ; the  plains 
are  fairly  ablaze  with  the  glowing  California  poppies; 
sweet  alyssum  fills  the  air  with  its  perfume,  as  do  the 
little  yellow  balls  of  the  acacia  trees  ; verbenas  and 
geraniums,  of  course,  are  filling  their  branches''with 
blossoms  ; and  the  roses  are  waking  from  their  short 
winter’s  sleep.  I should  not  dare  tell  you  how  high 
the  thermometer  registers,  for  fear  you  should  think 
I was  telling  you  a Californian  fiction.  Why  is  it  you 
Eastern  people  so  often  seem  to  think  what  we  Cali- 
fornians tell  you  is  all  false?  We  are  of  the  same 
blood  as  you  are,  most  of  us  are  of  your  own  peo- 
ple’s transplanting.  Has  the  transplanting  into  new 
and  rich  soil  made  such  a rank  growth  that  truth  is 
entirely  hidden  in  us,  while  you  only  still  keep  it  in 
its  purity?  I frequently  met,  while  at. the  East,  the 
too  apparent  smile  of  incredulity,  which  courtesy 
coidd  not  conceal,  when  making  some  statement 
about  our  State  which  seems  to  us  as  natural  as  to 
say  that  the  sun  shines  and  the  grass  grows.  But 
just  because  my  eastern  friend  could  not  compre- 
hend it  he  smiles  a bland  and  skeptical  smile.  I had 
no  intention  of  writing  anything  of  this  kind,  but 
you  see  California  has  thrown  its  glamor  over  me  as 
of  old.  I am  now  once  more  a good  Californian,  and 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  A.  Parrish. 

Two  days  later  brought  the  following 
letter,  and  when  it  was  opened  the  per- 
fume of  acacia  was  sweet  and  delicious 
from  the  few  blooms  it  contained.  We 
can  assure  our  entertaining  correspond- 
ent that  we  of  the  Eastern  States  are 
ready  to  believe  almost  anything  about 
California,  as  it  and  the  other  Pacific 
coast  countries  of  the  United  States,  have 
proved  to  be  the  wonderland  of  America. 

“ I have  noticed  how  persistently  some  flowers  con- 
tinue to  come  up  year  after  year  from  chance-sown 
seeds.  Especially  the  verbena  and  geranium,  and  of 
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course  petunias  and  sweet  alyssum  ; sweet  peas,  and 
for  one  or  two  seasons,  pansies.  Smilax  also  sows 
itself  freely  in  favorable  positions,  seeming  to  prefer 
a partial  shade;  Oxalis  spreads  somewhat  slower, 
but  continues  to  propagate  itself  in  various  out-of-the- 
way  places.  The  cosmos,  which  here  grows  five  or 
six  feet  high,  with  correspondingly  vigorous  branch- 
es, promises  to  become  a pest— its  seedlings  are  com- 
ing up  thick  all  over  the  garden.  In  our  neighbor- 
hood, where  the  ground  is  very  moist,  the  pampas 
grass  grows  from  the  seed  freely,  and  is  a trouble- 
some weed. 

And  now  I am  going  to  tell  what  you  of  the  “ effete 
East”. will  no  doubt  consider  a “ Californian  yarn,” 
that  fifteen  miles  away  can  be  seen  great  flame-col- 
ored patches  of  Eschscholtzia  Californica,  acres  of 
it  growing  on  the  mesa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cajon 
Pass.  “ Don’t  believe  it”  I think  I hear  a chorus  of 
readers  exclaim,  and  I answer  I don’t  care  two 
straws  whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  you  may  not  believe  that  are  true. 
I can  easily  imagine  some  doubting  Thomas  stand- 
ing in  the  garden  where  the  acacia  tree  fills  the  ait 
with  fragrance  wondering  why  we  Californians  will 
use  so  much  perfume,  “ so  different  from  what  we  do 
in  Boston,  you  know.”  I show  him  the  streaks  of 
flame  on  the  hillsides  and  tell  him  they  are  fifteen 
miles  away  and  he  blandly  replies  “ah,  yes.  I’ve 
heard  of  you  Californians  painting  the  town  red  ; I 
suppose  now  you  have  got  beyond  that  and  have  ta- 
ken to  painting  the  country  red.” 

What  I have  stated  is  absolutely  true,  and  as  easy 
for  us  to  believe  as  for  a New  Englander  to  believe 
in  a snow  storm.  As  I write  the  room  is  full  of  the 
perfume  of  a spray  of  acacia.  I would  like  to  waft 
you  and  your  readers  a breath  of  it.” 


SCOTCH  BROOM. 

The  Scotch  broom  mentioned  in  your 
last  number  is  no  doubt  the  common 
furze  of  Great  Britain  (Ulex  Europoeus). 
It  is  also  called  gorse.  It  is  cultivated  to 
make  fox  covers  ; where  the  varmint  are 
preserved,  burrow  and  breed,  to  keep  up 
a supply  for  the  grand  old  English  sport 
of  fox  hunting.  It  blooms  all  the  year 
round  as  the  adage  tells; 

“When  furze  is  out  of  blossom 
Kissing  is  out  of  fashion.” 

Britisher.  • 


HARDY  GLADIOLUS. 

Is  the  Lemoine  gladiolus  hardy  enough  to  endure 
our  northern  winters  in  the  open  ground  ? I have  a 
hardy  species  locally  known  as  “ Sword  Lily,”  about 
three  feet  high,  having  a slender  scape  bearing  about 
a dozen  flowers,  which  are  light  crimson  inside  and 
out,  except  for  the  narrow  white  stripes  on  the  lower 
petal.  What  is  the  name  of  this  species,  and  are 
there  other  varieties  of  it  ? If  so,  where  can  they  be 
procured  ? E.  S.  G. 

The  gladiolus  described  is  probably  G. 
Byzantinus.  This  and  G.  communis  are 
hardy.  The  latter  has  a small  violet-col- 
ored flower.  There  is,  also,  a variety  of 
it  with  white  flowers.  G.  Colvillii  is  some- 
times called  hardy,  but  in  our  region  re- 
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quires  protection  with  leaves  or  litter.  As 
these  varieties  are  not  particularly  desira- 
ble, it  would  be  difficult,  or  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  find  the  bulbs  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  in  this  country  ; but  they 
can  be  procured  of  European  bulb-grow- 
ers. The  real  hardiness  of  what  are  call- 
ed the  Lemoine  varieties  is  not  well 
known,  as  no  good  tests  have  yet  been 
made,  or,  at  least,  none  have  been  pub- 
lished. They  are  not  considered,  how- 
ever, to  be  more  than  half-hardy  in  this 
climate.  Perhaps  at  Washington,  or  fur- 
ther South,  they  might  pass  the  winter 
without  protection. 


COPPER  CARBONATE. 

In  the  Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  So- 
ciety proceedings  of  1891  recently  pub- 
lished, page  85,  Prof.  Saunders  in  his 
talks  about  copper  mixtures  said,  that  it 
was  as  easy  to  make  carbonate  of  copper 
as  to  make  a cup  of  tea.  In  an  off-hand 
manner  I will  confirm  Prof.  Saunders’ 
assertion.  Some  boiling  water,  please ; 
thanks.  Notice  I put  into  this  cup  a few 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Now  I 
pour  into  it  some  hot  water,  stirring,  the 
quicker  to  dissolve  the  crystals.  Here  is 
some  carbonate  of  soda,  dry.  By  putting 
into  the  solution  a pinch  at  a time  (see  it 
makes  quite  a fizz  like  soda  water)  it 
changes  the  liquid  to  a green  color  and 
gradually  there  is  formed  a precipitate 
which  is  carbonate  of  copper.  To  facili- 
tate the  operation  it  is  better  to  stir  a lit- 
tle with  a stick,  until  it  has  ceased  effer- 
vescing, showing  that  sufficient  soda  has 
been  added.  Now  I fill  the  cup  with  hot 
water,  letting  it  stand  a short  time  and 
soon  the  copper  settles.  Now  I drain  off 
all  the  water  possible — I repeat  the  ope- 
ration once  or  twice  more — the  object 
being  to  wash  the  substance  and  free  it 
from  sulphate  of  soda.  Now  we  have  the 
carbonate  of  copper  in  the  moist  state 
and  it  only  needs  to  be  put  into  a saucer 
and  drying  at  a moderate  heat  and  we 
have  the  dry  powder. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  article  in  larger 
quantities  for  making  ammoniated  copper 
for  spraying  purposes  take  six  pounds  of 
purified  sulphate  of  copper,  pulverize  till 
the  pieces  are  no  larger  than  beans,  put 
this  into  a cask,  say  half-barrel  size,  pour- 
ing in  sufficient  boiling  water  to  dissolve 
it,  and  stir  with  a stick.  Put  into  a tin 


milk  pail  or  other  convenient  vessel,  four 
pounds  carbonate  of  soda,  add  two  or 
three  dippers  of  hot  water,  stir,  and  let  it 
settle  a few  seconds.  Then  pour  the  so- 
lution gradually  into  the  cask,  add  more 
water  to  the  soda  if  it  is  not  all  dissolved 
and  proceed  as  before.  Be  careful  how 
you  stir  the  mixture  at  this  time,  as  it  is 
very  sensitive  and  may  foam  over  the  top 
of  the  cask.  After  effervescence  ceases, 
fill  the  cask  with  hot  water,  if  it  is  as  con- 
venient to  have  as  cold,  and  stir  well. 
When  the  precipitate  has  settled  drain  off 
the  water  by  tilting  the  cask.  Repeat  the 
washing  once  or  twice  with  cold  water  if 
you  like.  Dry  the  precipitate  by  putting 
it  into  a shallow  yellow  crockery  baking 
dish  or  Scotch  bowl  (iron),  place  in  stove 
oven  on  a couple  of  bricks,  with  open 
door  so  as  not  to  dry  too  rapidly.  If  cop- 
per carbonate  is  made  with  sal  soda 
double  the  quantity  of  soda  will  be  re- 
quired, eight  pounds  to  six  of  copper  sul- 
phate. It  is  not  so  dense  a precipitate 
and  the  process  takes  more  time. 

In  the  same  “ Proceedings,”  page  81  D. 
G.  Fairchild  gives  this  formula : 3 ounces 
copper  carbonate  to  1 quart  of  aqua  am- 
monia of  20  per  cent,  strength  for  spray- 
ing, to  be  diluted  with  22  gallons  of  water. 

The  wholesale  price  for  purified  copper 
sulphate  is  over  20  cents,  chemically  pure 
over  30  cents,  common  under  10  cents. 
The  last  I do  not  consider  profitable  to 
use,  as  in  a recent  experiment  less  than 
60  per  cent,  of  it  was  soluable  in  ammonia. 
It  might  answer  for  lime  mixtures. 

Old  Experimenter. 

# 9 

TOMATOES  IN  BARRELS. 

Here,  on  the  Dakota  prairies,  we  find 
some  trouble  in  raising  tomatoes,  vines, 
etc.,  on  account  of  high,  hot  winds  and 
dry  weather.  Last  year  some  neighbors, 
or  rather  a neighbor,  raised  tomatoes  in 
this  way  : Old  barrels  were  placed  where 

water  could  be  thrown  into  them  conven- 
iently. A good  supply  of  manure  was 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  and  good 
soil  on  top  of  that,  filling  them  within 
one-third  of  the  top.  In  this  soil  tomato 
plants  were  set,  three  plants  in  each  bar- 
rel (there  were  only  two  barrels).  The 
sides  of  the  barrels  protected  the  plants 
from  the  winds  ; water  was  thrown  on 
them  as  needed.  The  plants  grew  and 
thrived  wonderfully,  overtopping  the  bar- 
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rels,  which  after  a time  were  rolled  un- 
der the  partial  protection  of  some  small 
trees.  It  is  needless  tp  say  that  the  plants 
bore  well.  If  they  had  not  I probably 
should  not  have  written  about  them. 
Three  bushels  of  tomatoes  were  picked 
from  the  vines  in  those  two  barrels.  Sure- 
ly the  yield  more  than  paid  for  the  time 
and  labor  expended,  for  last  fall  tomatoes 
sold  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per  pound. 

I have  been  thinking  a good  deal  about 
this  method  of  raising  tomatoes.  I can- 
not see  why  this  same  plan  can  not  be 
adopted  in  raising  the  delicious  strawber- 
ry-tomato, or  ground  cherry.  We  have 
no  native  fruit  here.  Probably  there  are 
others  who  live  in  just  such  places,  and 
any  way  to  raise  anything  in  the  fruit  line 
is  hailed  with  joy. 

If  one  did  not  have  the  barrels,  I should 
think  holes  could  be  dug  in  the  ground, 
as  deep  as  the  depth  of  a barrel,  manure 
put  in,  and  soil  above  that,  then  seeds 
sown  or  plants  set.  This  method  would 
be  virtually  the  same  as  the  one  first  giv- 
en. We  mean  to  test  it*s  efficacy  the 
coming  season,  and  I would  be  glad  if 
some  one  else  might  be  helped  with  the 
same  idea. 

It  is  said  that  a heavy  mulch  around 
cucumber  vines  is  a great  help  in  a dry 
season.  Indeed,  I think  it  would  always 
be  a help  here,  for  the  seasons  are  never 
so  wet  as  to  cause  damping  off  or  rotting. 

Rose  Seelye  Miller. 


DOWNY  MILDEW  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  4,  advises  the  use  of  ammoniacal  cop- 
per carbonate  solution  for  spraying  vines 
to  prevent  the  downy  mildew  and  the 
brown  and  gray  rot.  The  formula  is  as 
follows:  In  an  ordinary  water  pail  dis- 

solve 5 ounces  of  copper  carbonate  in  3 
pints  of  aqua  ammonia,  having  a strength 
of  26°.  If  3 pints  of  ammonia  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  completely  dissolve  the  copper, 
add  enough  to  bring  about  this  result. 
When  completely  dissolved  pour  the  so- 
lution into  a barrel  and  fill  the  latter  with 
water. 

About  the  time  the  leaves  are  one-third 
grown  spray  the  foliage  with  the  above 
mixture,  and  repeat  every  two  weeks  un- 
til near  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 
A force  pump  of  some  kind  with  hose  and 
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suitable  spraying  nozzles  are  necessary 
for  the  effectual  application  of  the  liquid. 

The  copper  carbonate  can  be  made  at 
home  for  about  one-third  the  price  usual- 
ly charged  for  it.  Following  are  direc- 
tions for  manufacturing  it  as  taken  from 
the  Bulletin  : 

In  a tub  or  barrel  dissolve  six  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate  in  hot  .water.  In  an- 
other suitable  vessel  dissolve  seven 
pounds  of  sal  soda  in  hot  water.  When 
the  two  solutions  are  cool,  pour  the  sec- 
ond slowly  into  the  first,  and  then  add 
water  until  the  tub  or  half  barrel  is  full. 
Stir  the  solution  thoroughly  and  let  it 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  siphon 
off  the  clear  liquid  and  add  fresh  water. 
Stir  again,  and  again  allow  the  solution 
to  stand  twenty-four  hours  ; siphon  off 
the  clear  liquid  as  before,  then  remove 
and  dry  the  sediment,  which  is  carbonate 
of  copper.  Using  the  above  quantities  of 
copper  sulphate  and  sal  soda  there  will 
be  formed  three  pounds  of  copper  car- 
bonate. Sal  soda  sells  at  wholesale  for 
1 Yt.  cents  per  pound,  so  that  on  this  basis 
the  necessary  chemicals  to  make  three 
pounds  of  copper  carbonate  will  cost  46^ 
cents,  or  15^  cents  for  one  pound.  The 
usual  wholesale  price  for  this  chemical  is 
40  cents  per  pound. 

In  a recent  conversation  with  Dr.  S.  A. 
Lattimore,  the  well-known  chemist  con- 
nected with  the  Rochester  University,  the 
writer  was  assured  that  there  is  no  sim- 
pler or  more  economical  method  of  mak- 
ing copper  carbonate  than  that  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
given  above.  Of  course  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  copper  sulphate  of  as  good 
quality  as  possible.  It  is  sometimes  acci- 
dentally adulterated  with  zinc  and  iron, 
and  such  adulteration,  to  the  extent  of  it, 
detracts  from  its  value. 


BUCKWHEAT  BLOOM. 

One  of  our  readers  suggests  raising 
buckwheat  as  a flowering  plant.  We  have 
known  buckwheat  flowers  on  some  occa- 
sions to  be  used  in  making  up  bouquets 
and  other  flower  pieces,  and  always  with 
good  effect ; but  at  the  same  time  we 
think  there  are  other  plants  that  are  more 
appropriate.  In  an  emergency  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  employ  buckwheat 
bloom,  and,  in  fact,  be  very  thankful  to 
get  it. 
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COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


The  work  of  preparation  at  Chicago  for 
the  great  exhibition  is  said  to  be  steadily- 
progressing.  The  finances  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work  are  reported  to 
be  in  a satisfactory  state.  Designs 
are  already  in  hand  for  many  of  the 
buildings,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances the  exposition  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable structures  on  the  grounds 
is  to  be  a tower  higher  than  the 
celebrated  Eiffel  "tower  at  Paris. 

The  external  appearance  of  this 
tower  is  shown  by  the  engraving  on 
this  page.  The  tower  is  to  be  1150 
feet  high  at  the  base  of  the  flag- 
staff which  is  150  feet  higher  than 
the  Eiffel  tower.  It  will  be  known 
as  the  Proctor  tower,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  designer.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  structure  will  be 
built  of  railroad  iron  and  concrete, 
and  the  superstructure,  which  will 
be  manufactured  at  the  Carnegie 
Iron  Works  at  Pittsburgh,  will  be 
entirely  of  steel.  It  will  be  shipped 
in  sections  ready  to  be  fitted  to- 
gether on  arrival  at  the  grounds. 

The  design  has  been  endorsed 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
engineers  of  the  world.  The  fol- 
lowing description  is  from  The 
Graphic  of  Chicago : 

The  bottom  of  this  tower  is  composed 
of  six  substantial  bases  each  fifty  feet 
square  enclosing  a surface  of  some  five 
acres  in  extent.  These  bases  rest 
upon  a foundation  of  stone  masonry 
sunk  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  resting  upon 
hard  clay. 

A central  space,  some  four 
hundred  feet  square,  will  be  ele- 
gantly floored  and  walled  with 
marble,  and  within  it  will  be 
located  the  huge  engines  ope- 
rating the  elevators  and  dy-. 
namos,  the  ground  space  at 
the  sides  being  taken  up  with 
booths,  refectories  and  the 
like.  The  elevators,  which 
will  move  a central  shaft,  will  ascend  from  the  base 
to  a distance  of  a thousand  feet  in  two  minutes  time. 
These  elevators,  ten  in  number,  will  be  constructed 
and  guarded  in  such  a manner  that  accident  will  be 
impossible.  Four  of  the  cars  will  ascend  to  the  sec- 
ond landing,  and  two  will  make  the  journey  to  the 
dome,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  top.  At 
this  point  an  observatory  will  be  located,  containing 
telescopes,  and,  it  is  not  unlikely,  an  exhibit  of  the 
signal  service  of  the  United  States. 


The  second  landing  will  cover  an  area  of  6,400  feet, 
and  booths,  restaurants  and  the  like  will  be  located 
here  for  the  refreshment  of  those  who  desire  to  view 
the  city  from  an  altitude  of  400  feet.  The  area  of  the 
first  landing  exceeds  the  total  area  of  the  second  and 
third,  and  the  three  together  will  accommo- 
date 50,000  people  at  one  time,  the  elevators 
having  a carrying  capacity  of  8,000  per  hour. 

The  position  of  the  Proctor  tower 
is  to  be  just  outside  of  Jackson 
Park  at  the  head  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance. 

A large  number  of  States  have 
already  made  handsome  appropria- 
tions for  buildings  and  exhibits, 
France,  England  and  Spain  have 
accepted  invitations  to  take  part 
and  correspondence  is  open  with 
many  other  countries.  Several  of 
the  South  American  States  have 
announced  their  intentions  to  par- 
ticipate.  The  space  at  command 
in  these  pages  will  not  admit  even 
of  an  outline  account  of  the  pro- 
spective buildings  and  the  varied 
exhibits  already  announced. 

THE  GUADALOUPE  PALM. 

Ery.thea  edulis  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  ornamental  palms,  a 
quick  grower,  with  large  fan-shaped 
leaves  of  a dark  green.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Guadaloupe, 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California, 
where  it  is  found  in  almost  in- 
accessible canons  near  the  sea. 
The  fruit  is  jet  black  when  ripe, 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  nearly  round.  The  pulp  is 
sweet  and  pleasant  eating  and 
encloses  a large  and  extreme- 
ly hard  seed  about  the  size 
of  a marble.  The  wild 
goats  eat  the  fruit  with 
avidity.  Occasionally 
men  visit  the  island  to 
kill  goats  for  their 
hides,  and  when  they 
run  out  of  provisions — 
as  they  sometimes  do, as 
the  island  can  only  be 
approached  in  good  weather — goat  meat 
and  palm  fruit  or  “wild  dates”  as  they 
are  called,  comprise  their  only  food.  The 
blue  palm  (Erythea  armata)  with  its  beau- 
tiful silvery  or  glaucous  white  foliage,  is 
a near  relative  of  the  Guadaloupe  palm, 
and  is  found  in  the  canons  bordering  the 
desert  on  the  mainland.  C.  R.  Orcutt. 
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PLEASANT  GOSSIP. 


DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS. 

Some  time  since  a colored  plate  of  sin- 
gle varieties  of  hybrid  pyrethrums  ap- 
peared in  the  Magazine,  showing  how 
beautiful  are  these  flowers  produced  by 
cross-fertilizing  different  species,  such  as 
P.  roseum,  P.  cinerariefolium,  P.  frutes- 
cens  and  others.  In  this  issue  a plate  of 
double  varieties  is  offered,  showing  what 
can  be  raised  from  seeds  cross-fertilized 
as  above  mentioned.  Seedlings  from  the 
best  seed  will,  of  course,  give  flowers  of 
every  degree,  some  even  single,  some 
slightly  double,  and  occasionally  a plant 
with  the  best  of  double  flowers.  When  a 
really  good  flower  is  obtained  the  plant 
can  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. 
These  pyrethrums  do  best  in  the  open 
ground.  Seed  sowed  this  month  in  a bed 
of  fine  soil  will  soon  germinate  and  after- 
wards the  young  plants  can  be  pricked 
out  and  set  where  they  can  remain  and 
receive  good  culture.  A little  protection 
with  dry  leaves  should  be  given  for  the 
winter  in  cold  climates.  The  plants  will 
bloom  the  second  year,  and  are  perennial. 

LONGEVITY  OF  ANNUAL  PLANTS. 

How  long  will  annuals  grow  and  bloom  in  the 
house?  For  instance,  a Tom  Thumb  tropaeolum, 
raised  from  seed  planted  a month  ago,  is  making  a 
beautiful  bush.  If  kept  through  the  summer  on  a 
window-ledge  would  it  continue  through  the  winter 
if  taken  into  the  house?  M.  F.  C. 

The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to 
this  question  is  that  if  the  plant  is  kept 
in  the  best  conditions  suited  to  it,  it  will 
continue  to  bloom  until  its  vitality  is  ex- 
hausted— that  may  be  by  the  close  of  au- 
tumn or  it  may  not  be  until  some  months 
later.  Something  will  depend  even  upon 
the  individual  plant.  Two  plants  raised 
from  the  same  stock  of  seeds  and  treated 
precisely  alike  would  undoubtedly  vary 
to  some  extent;  if  they  were  equally  vig- 
orous, and  one  had  a more  free  blooming 
habit  than  the  other  the  former  would 
probably  be  the  shorter  lived. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  CAMP. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
Natural  Science  Camp  of  Western  New 
York,  on  Canandaigua  Lake,  near  Canan- 
daigua, N.  Y.,  which  was  instituted  last 
year  was  successfully  conducted,  and  the 
second  season  of  the  Camp  will  begin  on 
the  6th  of  next  July  and  continue  until 
August  3. 

The  Natural  Science  Camp  offers  an 
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opportunity  to  boys  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  camping  by  the  lakeside  without  qny 
of  the  discomforts  and  dangers  that  com- 
monly surround  a party  of  boy  campers. 
Carefully  selected  instructors  will  con- 
duct field  classes  in  various  branches  of 
science,  explain  the  habits  and  structure, 
and  direct  attention  to  the  peculiarities 
and  beauties  of  the  various  specimens 
which  they  collect;  and  will  look  after 
their  physical  training. 

A Girls’  Camp  will  be  instituted  this 
season,  beginning  August  3 and  closing 
August  17.  Albert  L.  Arey  of  this  city  is 
the  director.  Professor  Arey  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  eighteen  able  assistants, 
and  the  young  people  of  this  region  have 
offered  them  a rare  opportunity  for  pleas- 
ant, entertaining  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive,  vacation  exercise. 

PAMPAS  GRASS  AT  THE  NORTH. 

I read  somewhere  that  an  empty  barrel, 
or  the  like,  turned  over  a clump  of  pam- 
pas grass  would  be  a sufficient  protection 
in  the  North.  If  not,  how  much,  or  what, 
is  required  ? Would  it  do  well  in  a tub 
which  could  be  wintered  in  the  cellar? 
Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
reply  ? E.  S.  G, 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Arbor  Day  in  this  State  occurs  on  May 
8th  this  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  day 
will  be  very  generally  observed,  especial- 
ly in  the  public  schools.  Perhaps  when 
its  observance  shall  have  gained  the  hearts 
of  the  children  the  next  generation  of 
adults  will  continue  it.  It  ought  to  be 
observed  by  all,  old  and  young.  So  much 
has  already  been  published  on  the  various 
ways  the  day  might  be  profitably  observed 
that  we  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  men- 
tion the  details  of  the  subject.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  prominent  object  is 
to  direct  attention  to  the  usefulness  and 
beauty  of  trees  and  induce  an  increased 
interest  in  them  and  in  plants  and  vege- 
tation of  all  kinds.  And  to  this  end  there 
might,  on  Arbor  Day,  be  gatherings  of 
neighborhoods,  of  town’s  people,  of  clubs 
and  granges  as  well  as  of  schools,  all  to 
be  entertained  with  proper  exercises. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  this  State  have  issued  a circular  giving 
instruction  for  the  observance  of  the  day 
by  the  schools. 
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The  schools  on  Arbor  Day  are  expected 
to  take  another  vote  for  a State  flower. 
The  vote  taken  last  year  gave  the  major* 
ity  for  the  Golden  Rod,  but  the  competi- 
tion between  this  plant  and  the  Rose  was 
so  close  it  has  been  thought  best  to  take 
the  vote  again  restricting  the  choice  to 
these  two  plants. 

VEGETABLES  IN  SUPPLY. 

One  of  the  common  mistakes  of  the 
amateur’s  vegetable  garden  is  the  lack  of 
a continuous  supply  in  sufficient  variety. 
It  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  that  there  is 
only  one  vegetable  in  season  at  a time 
and  that  for  a short  time.  There  is  a 
planting  made  of  beans,  for  instance,  an- 
other of  peas,  another  of  corn,  and  that 
one  planting  ends  it,  so  far  as  that  vege- 
table is  concerned.  To  be  sure,  later  in 
the  season  there  are  other  vegetables  that 
continue  for  a long  time,  but  after  all  there 
is  often  a lack  of  that  plentiful  variety 
which  is  as  grateful  to  the  taste  as  it  is 
healthful.  This  poor  condition  of  things 
is  most  easily  remedied  by  the  little  at- 
tention and  care  necessary  to  make  new 
plantings  about  every  ten  days  until  the 
middle  of  June.  After  that  time  the 
weather  becomes  too  warm  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  peas,  and  if  the  late  va- 
rieties of  sweet  corn  are  put  in  at  that 
season  they  will  be  in  use  about  the  time 
of  early  frosts.  By  selecting  the  proper 
varieties  of  lettuce  and  making  successive 
sowings  there  should  be  a constant  sup- 
ply through  the  season,  whereas  in  most 
gardens  it  is  only  a spring  luxury.  The 
use  of  lettuce  salads,  appetizing  and 
healthful,  warrant  the  attention  neces- 
sary to  have  it  in  good  condition  from 
April  to  December  at  least — the  early 
and  latest  crops  being  given  the  protec- 
tion of  a cold-frame. 


THE  OLD  APPLE  TREE. 

Here’s  the  old  apple  tree,  where  in  boyhood  I 
sported, 

When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  the  blossoms  it 
bore ; 

Where  my  old  maiden  aunt  by  thq  parson  was 
courted, 

In  her  prim  cap  and  gown  such  as  ladies  then  wore. 


On  this  rude  oaken  bench,  ’neath  bending  boughs 
seated, 

While  the  wild  bee  was  humming  its  song  in  the 
tree, 

There  we  children  oft-times  by  our  elders  were 
treated 

To  share  with  their  gossip  some  cakes  and  weak 
tea. 

Look  ! here  are  the  names  of  the  many  now  sleeping, 
Of  dear  parents  and  kindred  long  gone  to  the  tdmb; 

The  old  apple  tree,  like  a true  friend,  is  heaping 
The  oak  bench  they  sat  on  with  beauty  and 
bloom. 

In  the  glad  days  of  spring,  when  the  spirit  rejoices, 
When  the  old  apple  tree  looks  as  gay  as  a bride, 

I could  dream  that  I heard  every  one  of  the  voices 
Of  the  friends  who  sat  here  on  the  bench  at  my 
side. 

Every  rudely  carved  name  has  a story  to  tell  me — 
And  that  true-lover’s  knot,  I remember  it  well : 

It  was  carved  on  the  day  when  my  first  grief  befel  me, 
The  day  of  my  parting  from  sweet  Isabel. 

Oh!  the  old  apple  tree,  where  in  boyhood  1 
sported, 

And  the  rude  oaken  bench,  they  are  still  in  their 
place ; 

But  the  dear  household  faces  whose  welcome  I 
courted, 

They  have  vanished  and  left  me  the  last  in  the 
race.  H.  Coyle. 


HEPATICA. 

Do  you  know  the  first  blossom  that  wakes  in  the 
wood  ? 

’Ere  the  snow  is  quite  gone  from  the  valleys 
Hepatica  lifts  up  a little  green  hood, 

Her  cold-benumbed  forces  she  rallies. 

All  quickly  she  throws  off  her  blanket  of  snow, 
Awakes  her  green  leaves  from  their  slumber, 

And  while  the  chill  breezes  yet  drearily  blow 
She  sends  out  her  bloom  without  number. 

Her  blossoms  reflect  all  the  tints  of  the  dawn — 

All  the  pinks  and  the  blues,  pale  and  pearly ; 

She  ne’er  stoops  to  tie  the  green  hoods  they  have  on, 
But  starts  them  all  out  bright  and  early. 

Like  bits  of  bright  sea  shells  they’re  scattered  about, 
Or  scraps  of  a broken  up  morning — 

Like  merry-faced  children,  all  bravely  they’re  out, 
Dull  skies  and  cold  weather  quite  scorning. 

And  so,  when  the  blue-bird’s  note  rings  through  the 
grove,. 

Or  the  phcebe-bird  calls  in  the  morning, 

Be  sure  that  the  brave  little  blossoms  you  love, 

Are  some  dainty  wood  nook  adorning. 

From  a cushion  of  three-parted,  dark,  mottled 
leaves, 

On  delicate  fnrry  stems  springing, 

The  shy  little  blossoms,  one  gladly  perceives, 

A message  of  brighter  days  bringing. 

Dart  Fairthorne. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


FLOSSIE’ 

Flossie  was  enjoying  a visit  from  Cousin 
Bertha.  This  cousin  was  timid  and  very 
nervous.  She  had  once  been  a pupil  in 
a large  school  building  that  was  wrecked 
by  a cyclone.  Her  extreme  nervousness 
had  dated  from  that  time.  Every  storm 
of  rain  and  wind  made  her  sick  with  ter- 
ror. An  aunt  of  Flossie’s,  on  another 
street,  had  invited  them  to  take  tea  with 
her.  Here  Bertha  recounted  her  fears 
and  tremors,  as  had  become  her  habit  of 
doing,  until  it  was  apparent  that  her  health 
was  suffering  thereby.  Suddenly  she  ex- 
claimed : 

“ You  haven’t  told  me  yet,  Flossie, 
about  the  awful  storm  you  had  here.  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  keep  from  talking 
about  it.” 

“I  do ; you’re  nervous  enough  now 
without  hearing  any  more  of  such  things,” 
said  the  wise  Flossie ; “ not  a breath  of 
night-wind  can  blow  but  you  are  up  in 
bed  listening,  and  punching  me  awake.” 

“ Then  I’ll  get  your  auntie  to  tell  me 
about  it,”  and  she  looked  askance  at  that 
lady. 

Auntie  meditated  a moment  and  said : 

“ Flossie,  dear,  if  you  can  tell  the  story  of 
our  experience  ‘that  night’  just  as  you 
told  it  to  your  Uncle  Rob,  perhaps  Bertha 
may  find  that  there  is  a way  of  looking  at 
such  things  that  helps  to  fortify  one  against 
excessive  fear  and  apprehension;”  and 
she  gave  her  niece  a significant  look. 

“Oh,  my;  oh,  my!”  began  Flossie,  “I 
can  only  tell  you  a little  of  how  it  was ; 
you  can  never  know  its  awfulness  unless 
you’d  been  here  yourself.  You  see  there’s 
no  big  river  here,  no  mill-dam,  no  big 
hills  for  water  to  drain  down  from,  no  any- 
thing to  make  a flood.  But  there’s  a ‘wet- 
weather  creek  ’ so  much  below  the  level 
of  the  town  that  it  carries  off  all  surplus 
water.  So  nobody  ever  feared  that  kind 
of  trouble  here. 

“ Besides,  the  oldest  citizens  had  said 
that  we  should  never  have  a cyclone 
cither,  because  the  old-fashioned  torna- 
does were  always  to  one  side  or  the  other 
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of  this  locality.  So,  when  I heard  of  the 
great  destruction  by  cyclones  elsewhere, 
I was  still  not  the  least  afraid  of  any  storm 
that  threatened  us,  until  finally  a genuine 
cyclone  came  so  near  that  from  auntie’s 
glass  door  there,  could  be  seen  the  hos- 
pital roof,  over  at  the  Orphans’  Home, 
sailing  off  in  a cloud  of  dust. 

“Now,  that  was  very  near  to  us,  you 
see;  and  I told  grandmamma  I thought 
it  might  very  easily  have  come  nearer, 
and  she  thought  so  too.  She  said  that 
people  often  get  so  careless  and  self- 
self-sufficient,  that  they  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  a Higher  Power  sometimes. 

“Well,  not  long  after  that  there  was  a 
cyclone  on  the  other  side  of  us  that  de- 
stroyed buildings,  bridges,  orchards  and 
everything  in  its  way.  So  then  I thought 
there  must  be  something  that  turned  the 
courses  of  great  storms  out  of  our  way, 
sure  enough;  and  I began  to  feel  very 
safe  again,  and  told  grandmamma  so. 
But  she  only  shook  her  head  and  said— 

‘ Everybody  is  safe,  wherever  they  are,  if 
they  are  Christians  and  do  what  is  right.’ 

“Do  you  believe  that,  Flossie?”  asked 
Bertha. 

“ Believe  it?  of  course  I believe  it ; else 
what  would  be  the  use  of  having  any  re- 
ligion? ” 

“ Well,  a few  months  after  that  I was 
staying  here  with  auntie  one  night  because 
she  was  to  be  alone.  We  were  not  at  all 
afraid,  for  there  were  a lady  and  daughter 
on  one  side  of  us,  and  a sick  child  on  the 
other  whose  family  had  to  sit  up  with  it. 
The  father  was  absent  and  so  there  was 
no  man  in  our  row  of  three  houses. 

“ Well,  about  sun-down  the  clouds  rose 
from  all  around  the  horizon ; a heavy 
rain  set  in  with  constant  lightning  but  no 
thunder.  After  dark  the  lightning  flashed 
continually  and  the  sky  looked  so  grand 
that  auntie  stood  at  the  glass  door  all  the 
time.  At  last  she  said  the  rain  and  light- 
ning were  increasing  steadily  and  that 
she  had  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it 
before. 
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“ By  half  past  nine  the  rain  still  poured 
in  torrents  and  the  lightning  was  so  con- 
stant that  auntie  called  it  an  electricity 
storm.” 

“ Electrical  storm,  my  dear,”  corrected 
auntie. 

“Oh,  yes;  how  awkwardly  I do  talk!” 

“ Not  at  all,  dearie,  you  are  doing 
nicely.” 

“ When  auntie  thought  I looked  tired 
she  said  we  might  better  go  upstairs  to 
bed,  for  I must  be  bright  for  my  lessons 
in  the  morning.  But  I noticed  that  she 
did  not  undress  — only  put  on  a wrapper 
and  lay  down  by  me.  But  the  rain  beat 
so  hard  on  the  windows  and  piazza  roof 
that  I could  not  sleep  a wink. 

Shortly  the  wind  began  to  blow  fiercely, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  we  went 
downstairs  again.  Presently  auntie  put 
on  a gossamer  and  stepped  out  on  the 
piazza.  By  the  lightning  flashes  she  could 
see  that  the  rain  shot  off  from  the  eaves 
in  unbroken  sheets  of  water. 

“Well,  about  eleven  o’clock  the  rain 
really  slackened,  and  we  were  both  so 
tired  that  auntie  said  we’d  go  to  bed  then, 
for  sure.  I think  I had  just  dropped  to 
sleep  when  an  awful,  splitting,  crashing 
thunder  clap  aroused  me.  Before  I knew 
it  I was  sitting  up  in  bed.  Auntie  drew 
me  down  so  gently  and  told  me  so  softly 
that  I really  must  shut  my  peepers  and 
go  to  sleep  that  I did  try.  But  I could 
not  sleep.  The  thunder  seemed  to  have 
opened  fresh  rain  clouds ; for  the  rain 
poured  in  heavier  torrents  than  before. 
I felt  afraid,  and  crept  into  auntie’s  arms. 
Then  I asked  her  what  she  thought  when 
she  heard  that  awful  clap.  She  said  : “ I 
thought  only  this  — The  Lord  rules  and 
reigns  ; He  will  take  care  of  us.’ 

“ That  made  me  feel  safer,  until  I re- 
membered I had  forgotten  to  say  my 
prayer ; a very  poor  time,  I thought,  to 
forget  it.  So  I slipped  softly  out  of  bed 
and  said  it  on  my  knees ; and  I added 
some  to  it  out  of  my  own  thoughts.  When 
I was  snugged  in  auntie’s  arms  again  I 
asked  her  if  our  own  thoughts  and  wishes 
are  of  any  account  in  prayers. 

“ I can’t  tell  all  her  answers  now,  but 
the  most  comforting  thing  she  said  was, 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  likes  us  to  talk 
with  Him  in  our  hearts  whenever  we  will 
and  wherever  we  may  be.  That  made 
Him  seem  near  to  me  then,  and  I was  not 


afraid  of  the  storm  after  that.  But,  Ber- 
tha, just  as  I was  really  going  to  sleep 
again  there  was  a furious  ringing  of  fire 
bells. 

“Auntie  sprang  up  and  said  she  would 
dress  again  and  not  think  of  sleeping  on 
such  a night  as  that,  telling  me  I might 
dress  too.  When  I asked  her  how  there 
could  be  a fire  in  such  a pouring  rain,  she: 
said : 

“ ‘ I’ll  tell  you,  dear.  That  thunder  clap- 
indicated  that  the  lightning  struck  near 
by — probably  the  tall  church  on  the  next 
street,’  (and  so  it  had)  ‘and  very  likely 
the  interior  is  on  fire  where  the  rain  does- 
not  reach  it.’ 

“Just  then  the  ringing  ceased;  but  in' 
five  minutes  it  began  again.  It  seemed) 
that  the  needed  help  must  be  slow  in. 
turning  out  because  of  the  storm.  But,, 
oh,  Bertha,  it  was  not  a fire  at  all.  In  an- 
other minute  the  court-house  bell  and  all 
the  church  bells  were  ringing  in  addition 
to  the  fire  bells.  Auntie  turned  pale  and 
said  — ‘O,  darling,  somebody  is  in  great 
trouble;  I wonder  what  it  can  be!’ 

“ We  hurried  down  stairs  and  when 
auntie  threw  open  the  hall  door  we  heard 
a voice  on  the  street  calling  above  the 
storm — ‘Get .up,  everybody;  help!  help!* 
And  in-the  lightning  flashes  we  could  see 
men  running  and  every  moment  there 
were  more  of  them. 

“ Then  auntie  said — ‘ This  is  unbear- 
able ; I must  know  what  is  the  matter.’’ 
Then  wrapping  her  gossamer  around  her 
she  told  me  to  stay  right  there  while  she 
went  out  for  a minute.  Then  I thought 
of  her  words  and  I said — ‘Whatever  it  is,, 
auntie,  God  rules  and  reigns?  She  smiled 
a little  then,  and  kissed  me  and  hurried 
out. 

“She  soon  returned,  saying  that  she 
found  the  women  on  either  side  of  us  as 
ignorant  as  herself;  but  that  on  the  cross- 
ing at  D street  she  had  seen  a black 

crowd  of  people  moving  in  the  light  of  a 
bonfire — yes,  Bertha,  a bonfire  in  an  over- 
turned tar  barrel.  The  rain  could  not 
quench  it. 

“ While  auntie  was  looking,  other  men 
came  in  sight  on  the  run  pulling  a wagon 
from  which  a long  boat  projected.  Then 
she  came  in  and  said  she  would  take  me 
out  with  her  far  enough  to  learn  some- 
thing more  definite.  The  rain  and  wind 
had  slackened  some,  and  we  soon  reached 
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D street,  where  we  were  amazed  to 

see,  just  below,  a roaring,  rushing  river, 
deep  and  wide,  crossing  it,  filling  the  ra- 
vine and  covering  all  the  space  between 
-us  and  the  far-off  station. 

“ Trees,  timbers,  furniture  and  parts  of 
houses  came  rushing  past;  but  worst  of 
.all,  right  there,  lodged  against  the  nearest 
•end  of  the  railway  bridge,  was  a house 
tilted  over,  with  seven  grown  people  in  it, 
"besides  two  children  of  a neighbor  who 
had  run  in  during  the  evening  and  were 
storm-staid.  We  could  see  the  man,  Mr. 

E at  a corner  window  tilted  above 

the  water,  watching  all  that  was  going  on. 

“A  plucky  young  man  tied  one  end  of 
a long  rope  about  his  body  and  jumped 
into  the  flood  ; but  the  raging  current  car- 
ried him  off  so  swiftly  he  had  to  be  pulled 
out.  Then  the  brave  fellow  went  up 
•stream  and  tried  it  again.  But  the  strong 
current,  and  the  heavy  stuff  rushing  with 
it,  bore  him  past  the  house  before  he  could 
reach  it.  He  threw  up  his  arms  and  was 
quickly  pulled  out,  but  at  first  seemed  to 
be  dead. 

'‘Another  brave  man  was  ready,  and 
with  the  same  rope  tied  about  himself 
went  far  up  stream  hoping  to  work  his 
way  far  enough  across  to  strike  the  house 
when  he  should  float  down  that  far.  And, 
Bertha,  he  did.  But  auntie  said  the  rush- 
ing timbers  and  everything  would  crush 
him  and  she  couldn’t  stay  to  see  such 
fearful  sights  unless  she  were  doing  some 
good.” 

'•Flossie,  tell  me  this  minute  where 
that  water  came  from?”  exclaimed 
Bertha. 

“ That’s  what  I heard  auntie  ask  that 
night.  She  said : ‘ Where  does  all  this 
water  come  from?’  and  some  man  an- 
swered: ‘The  Lord  only  knows.’  And, 
Bertha,  I heard  a man  say:  “Well,  I 

never  believed  in  Noah’s  flood  till  now.’ 
So  you  see  a little  good  was  done  any 
way.” 

“ Were  the  people  in  that  house  saved?” 
queried  Bertha. 

“Yes,  indeed;  auntie  engaged  a boy  to 
bring  her  word  about  everything,  and 
from  him  we  learned  that  the  brave  swim- 
mer was  pulled  into  the  window  by  Mr. 

F , more  dead  than  alive.  His  end 

of  the  rope  was  then  made  fast,  while  the 
other  end  was  being  tied  to  a telegraph 
pole  on  ‘shore’  (what  a strange  word  to 


use  for  a street).  Then  the  boat  was 
launched,  and  by  means  of  the  rope 
stretched  across  to  hold  by,  the  men  man- 
aged to  save  all  in  the  house.  In  five 
minutes  after  the  last  trip  was  made  the 
roof  fell  in  and  the  house  went  to  pieces. 

“ Over  near  the  station  was  a house 
bottom  upward  lodged  against  another 
bridge.  A man,  his  wife  and  two  boys 
were  in  it.  One  boy  was  found  next  day 
lodged  in  a floating  tree-top,  the  others 
were  drowned. 

“ A boat  that  was  sent  to  rescue  people 
lower  down  stream  found  a woman  and 
idiot  son  almost  drowning  in  their  little 
home.  The  crowded  boat  would  hold 
but  one  more  and  she  was  urged  to  save 
her  own  life,  which  was  of  some  value, 
while  her  son’s  was  not ; but  she  would 
not  leave  him  and  both  were  drowned. 

“Still  lower  down  in  the  town  the  loss 
of  life  was  fearful  before  thefr  danger  was 
known  elsewhere.  You  see,  Bertha,  we 
had  the  same  freshet  that  other  people  in 
sections  about  us  were  having,  but  we 
had  a flood  besides,  that  came  rolling 
upon  us  with  a front  of  from  three  to  four 
feet  high.  This  was  proved  by  the  water- 
lines  the  next  day  on  the  inside  walls  of 
dwellings  that  withstood  the  pressure. 
One  woman  told  auntie  that  she  saw 
water  coming  under  her  door  and  opened 
it,  when  a bank  of  water  higher  than  her 
knees  rolled  in.  She  caught  up  a child 
and  sprang  upon  a window  sill  and  hung 
there  by  the  sash  while  the  water  rose  to 
her  arm-pits  in  a few  seconds.  She  was 
rescued  by  a boat. 

“ This  flood  was  twenty  or  thirty  min- 
utes in  sweeping  through  the  town,  mak- 
ing its  way  to  the  river,  along  which  its 
passage  was  timed  and  telegraphed  by  us 

all  the  way  to  the  city  of  C . The 

telegrams  all  began:  ‘A  flood  struck  us  ’ 
— giving  the  time.” 

“ Flossie,  aren’t  you  going  to  tell  me 
where  that  water  came  from?” 

“ Yes,  it  came  from  a cloud-burst  north- 
east of  us.  So,  you  see  that  if  we  miss 
certain  things  that  we  should  very  much 
dread,  we  may  suffer  from  something  else 
that  we’d  never  thought  of.  And,  Bertha, 
it’s  not  the  least  use  to  worry,  as  I told 
Uncle  Rob,  who  has  suffered  from  a cy- 
clone out  West  and  is’nt  a Christian  either. 
I told  him  that  I say  my  prayer  at  bed- 
time and  go  right  to  sleep  in  peace. 
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“ When  I got  back  to  grandmamma  I mamma  said  she  felt  so  too.  And  now, 
just  laid  my  head  in  her  lap  and  told  her  Bertha,  if  you  will  learn  to  feel  like  this 
that  I’d  been  feeling  too  safe  from  dan-  you’ll  never  be  so  easily  frightened  again; 
gers,  and  that  after  this  I should  believe  but  can  go  to  bed  and  sleep  all  night  as 
that  there’s  no  true  safety  anywhere  ex-  content  as  a kitten, 
cept  in  our  trust  in  God.  And  grand-  Maria  Barrett  Butler. 


WHAT  LUCY  DID  WITH 

It  was  during  one  of  the  dreariest  of 
January  thaws  that  two  young  girls  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  a shabby  cottage  in 
the  outskirts  of  a thriving  city.  The  slow, 
drizzling  rain  pelted  down  on  the  dirty 
snow-drifts  banking  the  broken  fence,  and 
the  raw  east  wind  whirling  around  the 
corner,  scattered  the  rustling,  brown 
leaves  and  shook  the  blanched  stalks  of 
the  last  year’s  dead  weeds  in  the  front 
yard. 

The  faces  of  the  girls  were  as  gloomy 
as  the  weather,  and,  almost  as  damp,  too, 
for  the  traces  of  tears  were  plainly  visible 
on  cheeks  which,  until  very  recently,  had 
been  unaccustomed  to  such  visitors.  El- 
lice and  Lucy  Shaw  were  the  daughters 
of  a wealthy  merchant  whose  failure  in 
business  and  subsequent  death  had  left 
his  family  nearly  destitute. 

All  that  remained  to  them  was  this  tiny 
cottage.  Its  forlorn  condition,  within  and 
without,  was  not  calculated  to  elevate 
their  depressed  spirits  as  they  stood  view- 
ing it  that  damp,  gray  day. 

“It  is  a shame  for  us  to  live  in  such  a 
place!”  exclaimed  Ellice,  drawing  down 
the  corners  of  her  pretty,  red  lips. 
“There’s  Uncle  Joshua,  rolling  in  wealth 
— a childless,  old  widower  and  mamma’s 
only  relative — he  ought  to  help  her  at 
least ! ” 

“I’d  rather  take  care  of  her  myself!” 
exclaimed  Lucy,  with  a flash  of  independ- 
ence. “ Of  course  it’d  be  very  nice  if  he’d 
show  some  regard  for  us,  though,  seeing 
we’re  alone.” 

“ Yes,  and  he  spends  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars on  that  hobby  of  his — horticulture ! 
I dare  say  he’s  still  angry  at  us  girls  for 
running  over  his  flower  beds  when  we 
were  wee  tots  visiting  there.  Dear  me, 
Lucy!  don’t  you  remember  how  uncon- 
cernedly we  picked  his  precious  tulips? 
Just  as  though  they  were  only  common 
dandelions  and  they  were  choicest  bulbs 
from  Holland!  How  he  glared  at  us!” 
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Lucy  laughed.  “ Yes,  I remember,” 
she  said.  “ But  in  spite  of  his  being  such 
an  ogre,  I loved  to  go  to  his  place.  His 
garden  was  like  fairy-land!  I do  love 
flowers!  I wonder  if  we  can’t  have  a po- 
sey  bed  here  ?” 

Her  sister  took  a survey  of  the  small 
plot,  its  muddy  surface  diversified  by 
ghostly  weeds,  old  rubbers,  battered  tin 
cans,  a rusty  hoop-skirt  and  broken  crock- 
ery. Evidently  the  former  tenants  of  the 
cottage  hadn’t  cared  for  beauty  or  neat- 
ness. 

“ We’d  better  call  this  Rat- Hole  or 
Poverty-Flat /”  she  exclaimed  contempt- 
uously. 

“ No,”  said  Lucy  quietly,  as  she  reached 
up  to  fasten  a vine  that  was  trailing  its 
ragged  length  over  the  rickety  railing. 
“ We  can  call  it  ‘ Wistaria  Cottage' ! This 
is  a genuine  wistaria  and  a very  strong, 
sturdy  vine  in  spite  of  its  struggles  with 
adversity.  Let  us  profit  by  its  example 
and  do  the  best  we  can,  never  giving  up. 
So,  Ellice,  dear,  don’t  look  so  blue.  We 
can  make  a charming  little  home  before 
this  year  ends.” 

“ It’ll  take  money  to  buy  seeds  and 
plants,”  despondently. 

“ Not  so  very  much.  Old  nursie  has 
promised  me  slips  from  all  her  plants  and 
as  for  seeds,  well,  I’ll  manage  to  get  them 
somehow.  I’ll  — oh,  yes,  I’ll  save  up  my 
jive-cent  pieces  — I heard  of  a girl  who 
used  to  do  that  to  buy  bonbons  with,  and 
surely  flowers  are  of  more  account  than 
candy.” 

Lucy  carried  out  this  new  resolution, 
and,  little  by  little,  the  box  on  her  bureau 
became  filled  with  a pile  of  dingy  silver 
five-cent  pieces.  And  when  the  March 
winds  began  to  blow  away  the  clouds 
from  the  sky,  she  sent  for  her  seeds  to  get 
them  in  time  for  use. 

And  when  it  grew  warmer  she  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  rubbish  in  the 
yard.  Ten-year-old  Tom,  her  brother,. 
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helped  her,  and  soon  the  small  plot  pre- 
sented a neat  appearance  — smoothly 
spaded,  raked  and  laid  out  in  regular 
beds.  Ellice,  who  taught  in  one  of  the 
public  schools,  could  not  be  of  much  as- 
sistance, but  as  the  work  progressed,  she, 
too,  became  so  interested,  that  all  her 
spare  time  was  spent  in  doing  something 
in  the  garden. 

The  honest,  healthful  work  helped  the 
girls  far  more  than  they  realized.  They 
grew  strong,  rosy  and  happy.  Mother 
Nature  is  such  a warm-hearted  old  dame 
that  she  gives  comfort  to  all  who  seek 
her.  Who  can  feel  ‘blue’  or  hopeless 
when  at  work  out  in  the  mellow  sunshine 
and  sweet,  pure  air,  with  the  birds  sing- 
ing around  one  and  a million  of  tiny,  green 
things  up-springing  to  light,  life  and  beau- 
ty, mute  teachers  of  faith,  hope  and  glad 
fruition. 

When  midsummer  came,  it  began  to  be 
noticed  that  the  luxurious  carriages  of  the 
city  people  driving  out,  began  to  go  very 
slowly  as  they  passed  Wistaria  Cottage — 
it  was  such  a bright  spot  in  that  squalid 
neighborhood.  The  vine,  rejoicing  in  the 
care  bestowed  on  it,  flourished  wondrous- 
ly,  covering  the  weather-beaten  walls 
with  green  and  purple  embroidery.  And 
the  little  sixty  by  forty  front  yard  looked 
like  a glowing  mosaic,  for  not  a square 
foot  of  it  but  had  its  display  of  blossoms. 
Gay  verbenas,  bright-faced  phlox,  pan- 
sies, fragrant  mignonette  and  a host  of 
other  favorites. 

“Lucy,”  Tom  cried,  running  in  one 
day,  “Lucy,  there  was  a fellow  leaned 
over  the  fence  this  morning  when  you 
were  at  the  market,  and  he  wanted  to  buy 
a bouquet.  I thought  you  wouldn’t  care, 
so  I picked  some  of  the  flowers  and 
charged  him  fifty  cents  — here’s  the 
money ! ” 

“Why,  Tom!”  his  sister  exclaimed, 
quite  astonished  at  this  display  of  busi- 
ness talent  on  the  part  of  her  little 
brother.  And  then  and  there,  there  came 
into  her  mind,  an  idea  that  she  was  not 
slow  to  carry  into  execution. 

“ Ellice,  maybe  we  can  sell  some  of  our 
flowers !” 

“ Make  button-hole  bouquets  an’  I can 
sell  ’em  down  at  the  depot,”  Tom  chimed 
in.  The  excursion  folks  ’ll  be  crazy  for 
’em ! ” 

So,  until  J.  Frost,  Esquire,  came  around 
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with  his  nipping  fingers,  Lucy  was  busy 
making  fragrant  nosegays,  big  and  little, 
and  the  fine  ladies  from  the  city  began  to 
discover  that  at  “ that  little  brown  cottage 
out  in  the  suburbs,  you  know,  they  have 
the  most  charming  flowers ! Delicious 
sweet  peas ! ” 

And  one  October  day,  Lucy  sat  count- 
ing her  gains.  “Let  me  see,”  she  said, 
reflectively,  “ I saved  up  forty-three  five- 
cent  pieces — that  makes  two  dollars  and 
fifteen  cents.  Then  I paid  a dollar  for 
manure,  seventy-five  cents  to  the  man  for 
spading,  and  a dollar  for  bulbs.  Four 
dollars  and  ninety  cents  in  all.  And 
here,”  turning  over  the  bills  and  coins  in 
her  lap,  “here  I have  forty-eight  dollars 
— a profit  of  forty-three  dollars  and  ten 
cents.  Pretty  good,  I must  say  ! ” 

“ And  the  best  of  it  all  is,”  remarked 
the  gentle-faced,  invalid  mother,  looking 
up  with  a smile,  “the  best  of  it  all  is,  that 
our  little  garden-plot  has  been  a mission- 
ary in  this  vicinity,  for  I notice  that  most 
of  the  neighbors  are  beginning  to  tidy  up 
their  yards,  and  Pm  almost  sure  there 
isn’t  as  much  quarreling  and  profanity  as 
there  used  to  be.” 

“And  here’s  something  more,”  said 
Ellice,  coming  in  with  a letter.  “Our 
garden-plot  has  even  conquered  the  fam- 
ily ogre ! ” 

And  she  read  the  following  lines  from. 
Uncle  Joshua: 

“My  Dear  Nieces: 

I dare  say  you’ll  be  surprised  at  hearing 
from  such  an  old  curmudgeon  as  I am, 
especially  after  my  seeming  neglect.  But 
the  fact  is,  I supposed  you  two  girls  hadn’t 
a mind  above  beaux  and  bonnets.  But 
since  I have  seen  how  bravely  you  have 
made  the  best  of  things  and  the  wonders 
you  have  accomplished  with  that  wretched 
place  of  yours,  I am  convinced  that  there 
is  considerable  grit  in  you.  I always  sup- 
posed that  I had  the  finest  pansies  this 
side  of  heaven,  but  yours  have  surprised 
me  — they  are  superior  to  mine!  And 
when  things  get  to  such  a pass  I am  sure 
that  I need  your  help,  so,  suppose  you 
come  and  live  with  me?  I’ll  do  my  best 
to  make  you  and  your  mother  comforta- 
ble and  happy.  You  can  plant  and  pick 
flowers  to  your  heart’s  content  and  more 
than  that  shall  have  all  the  profits. 

Your  Uncle  Joshua.” 
Mary  E.  Bush. 
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Mushrooms— How  to  Grow  Them.  A practical 

Treatise  on  Mushrom  Culture  for  Profit  and  Pleas- 
ure. Illustrated.  By  William  Falconer.  i2mo. 

pp.  172.  Cloth.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 

The  author  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  practi- 
cal cultivation  of  mushrooms,  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  few  persons  have  had  so  many  opportunities  as 
he  of  studying  the  various  phases  of  this  subject. 
The  book  is  written  in  simple  and  forcible  language. 
Every  direction,  from  preparing  the  bed,  planting 
the  spawn,  and  gathering  the  mushrooms,  on  a small 
or  large  scale,  down  to  their  culinary  preparation  are 
so  fully  and  clearly  treated  that  any  person  who 
never  saw  mushrooms  even  could  follow  these  direc- 
tions with  immediate  success.  Not  only  is  this  book 
replete  with  information  of  value  to  those  who  grow 
mushrooms  for  their  own  table  only,  but  it  also  con- 
tains full  information  for  growing  the  plant  for  mar- 
ket. The  publishers  of  this  Magazine  are  prepared 
to  supply  orders  for  this  book  at  the  regular  retail 
price,  $1.50,  for  which  sum  it  will  be  sent  by  mail 
anywhere,  prepaid. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  CYCLOPEDIA. 

The  Columbian  Cyclopedia  is  the  new  name  and 
form  of  what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  Alden’s 
Manifold  Cyclopedia,  and  which  has  won  great  pop- 
ularity by  its  high  merit,  combined  with  its  amazing- 
ly knv  price. 

The  Columbian  Cyclopedia  will  comprise  32  vol- 
umes, of  about  800  pages  each  (the  Manifold  was  40 
vols.,  of  640  pages  each),  being  about  equal  in  size  to 
Appleton’s  Cyclopedia,  and  about  50  per  cent,  lartrer 
than  Johnson’s.  The  entire  set  will  contain  about 
7,000  illustrations  ; it  is  very  handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  and,  like  :he  Manifold,  is  almost  fabulously 
cheap,  the  entire  set  being  furnished  in  cloth  binding 
for  $25.00,  with  easy  installment  terms  to  those  who 
want  them.  Of  course,  subscriptions  to  the  Manifold 
will  be  completed  in  uniform  style  with  the  early  vol- 
umes delivered. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  cyclopedias  will  do  well 
to  secure  (free)  specimen  pages  of  the  Columbian, 
which  may  be  had  by  addressing  The  Columbian 
Publishing  Co.,  393  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  or  242  Wa- 
bash Ave.,  Chicago. 

Having  the  Manifold  as  far  as  already  published 
for  constant  reference  we  are  able  to  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  its  comprehensive  character  and  its 
accuracy.  Both  as  a cyclopedia  and  a dictionary  it 
proves  highly  satisfactory. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
and  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1890. 

Proceedings  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticult- 
ural Society,  1891. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society,  December,  1890. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners,  for  1889-90.  A very  full  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  vineyard  industries  of 
California.  This  report  will  be  sent  to  anyone  desir- 
ing it  by  applying  to  the  “Board”  as  above,  at  317 
Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  sending 
seven  cents  for  postage. 

Culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet,  by  H.  W.  Wiley.  Far- 
mers’ Bulletin  No.  3.  From  the  U.  S.  Department 
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of  Agriculture.  From  the  same  Department  have 
been  received  Census  Bulletin,  No.  4,  Agriculture- 
Truck  Farming,  and  numbers  of  the  Experiment 
Station  Record,  and  Insect  Life,  No.  4 of  volume  3. 

Bulletins  have  also  been  received  as  follows  from 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations : 

Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Bulletin  No.  106,  Milk, 
Cream  and  Butter  Analysis — Fertilizers. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  Bulletin  No.  n. 
Soil  and  Crop  Tests  ; Bulletin  No.  12,  Injurious  In- 
sects and  Insecticides,  Spraying  Machinery. 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.,  Bulletin  No. 
12,  Field  Experiments  with  Oats ; Bulletin  No.  13, 
Field  Experiments  with  Corn ; Bulletin  No.  14.  Milk 
Tests;  Bulletin  No.  15,  The  Fruit  Bark  Beetle. 

Iowa,  Ames,  Bulletin  No.  12,  Experiments  with 
Potatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Sorghum,  Relative  Value  Ta- 
ble for  Milk,  Injurious  Insects  and  Insecticides,  A 
Feeding  Experiment. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Bulletin  No.  17,  Report  on  Insects. 

New  York,  Geneva,  Bulletin  No.  28,  Fertilizers. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Third  Annual 
Report. 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  Bulletin  No.  73,  The  Best 
Agricultural  Grasses ; Bulletin  No.  74,  Work  of  the 
Horticultural  Division,  1891. 

Ohio,  Columbus,  Bulletin  No.  9,  volume  3,  2d  series, 
Asparagus,  Transplanting  Onions. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Centre 
Co.,  Pa.,  Bulletin  No.  13,  Black  Knot  on  Plums,  A 
Few  Ornamental  Plants. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Blacksburgh,  Va.,  Bulletin  No.  8,  Potato  Tests  ; Bo- 
tany and  Entomology  Circular  No.  2,  Diseases  and 
Insects  Affecting  the  Apple  and  the  Grane. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  ’is.,  Bulletin 
No.  26,  Sugar  Beet  Culture  in  Wiscon.-  n. 


FOREST  INSECTS,  BY  A S.  PACKARD,  M.  D.  PH.  D. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Entomological  Commission,  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  a grand  work  in  all  re- 
spects—the  scope  which  it  embraces,  the  faithful 
study  and  presentation  of  its  subjects,  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  engravings  and  plates,  and  in 
all  its  varions  details.  It  is  a work  to  be  proud  of  by 
the  Entomological  Commission  and  especially  by 
that  member  of  it,  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  whose  actual 
work  it  is,  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  a practical  treatise  on  the  insects  injurious  to 
forest  and  ornamental  trees  it  must  take  its  place  as 
the  highest  authority.  It  is  written  for  popular  use 
and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  easy  reference,  and  is 
also  provided  with  full  indexes.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  arrangement,  here  are  a few  chapter  titles: 

Insects  Injurious  to  the  Oak 

“ “ “ “ Elm 

“ “ “ “ Hickory 

“ “ “ “ different  species  of  Maple. 

Then  the  chapters  are  subdivided  as  follows : Af- 
fecting the  roots — Affecting  the  trunk — Affecting  the 
limbs  and  twigs — Feeding  on  the  buds — Injuring  the 
leaves — Injuring  the  seeds,  etc. 

This  thorough  subdivision  greatly  favors  investi- 
gation by  the  unscientific  searcher  for  information. 
The  subject  of  insecticides  is  fully  treated. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


It  Is  Surprising 

To  those  not  in  the  secret,  how  even  delicate  women,  who  use  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  to  purify  their  blood,  can  accomplish  so  much  work,  with 
little  or  none  of  that  tired  feeling  so  prevalent  during  the  spring. 

Ayers  Sarsaparilla 

is  always  the  same.  It  does  not 
vary,  either  in  flavor,  effect,  or  qual- 
ity. It  is  the  best  blood  medicine, 
and  expels  every  debilitating  acid 
and  impurity  from  the  system.  It 
aids  digestion,  strengthens  the 
nerves,  and  vitalizes  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body. 

“ For  several  years,  in  the  spring  months, 
I was  troubled  with  a drowsy,  tired  feel- 
ing, and  a dull  pain  in  the  small  of  my 
back,  so  bad,  at  times,  as  to  prevent  my  be- 
ing able  to  walk,  the  least  sudden  motion 
causing  me  severe  distress.  Occasionally, 
a rash  covered  my  body,  the  skin  apparently 
becoming  thickened,  accompanied  by  in- 
tense itching.  Frequently,  boils  would 
break  out  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  By 
the  advice  of  my  family  physician,  I began 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  and  contin- 
ued it  till  the  poison  in  my  system  was  com- 
pletely eradicated.  I believe  that  everybody 
would  be  benefited  by  taking  a bottle  or 
two  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  each  spring.’' — 
L.  W.  English,  Montgomery  City,  Mo. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  8f  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Has  Ctired  Others,  Will  Ctire  You. 


THE  REMEDY 

For  constipation,  dyspepsia,  bilious  attacks,  sick  headache,  flatulency,  nausea,  piles,  and 
all  derangements  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  is  Ayer’s  Pills.  They  are  sugar- 
coated,  composed  of  the  essential  virtues  of  well-known  vegetable  aperients,  and  without 
any  mineral  drug  whatever.  Though  gentle  in  action,  they  are  thorough  in  effect,  and 
cleanse  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  all  effete  and  irritating  substances.  Ayer’s  Pills  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  travelers,  and,  as  a family  medicine,  are  universal 
favorites— everywhere  recommended  by  the  profession. 

“ I regard  Ayer’s  Pills  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  general  remedies  of  our  times.  They 
have  been  in  use  in  my  family  for  various  affections  requiring  a purgative  medicine,  and 
have  given  unvarying  satisfaction.  We  have  found  them  an  excellent  remedy  for  colds 
and  light  fevers.”— W.  E.  Woodson,  Fort  Worth , Texas. 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

Prepared  by  Dr , J,  C,  Ayer  & Coit  Lowell.  Mass,  Sold  by  all  Druggists , 
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Barry's  Tricopherous 


An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all  j 
impurities  from  thescalp,  prevents  baldness  andgrayhair, 
and  causes  the  hair  to  growThick,  Soft  and  Beautiful.  In- 1 
fallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the  skin,  glands  and 
muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains,  f 
&c.  All  Druggists  or  by  Mail,  50  cts. 
BARCLAY  &;  Co.,  44  Stone  St.,  New  York. 


H A I R 

AND 

S K I N. 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 


THE  IMPROVED  COMBINED 

AWNING  AND  BLIND 

Is  fitted  with  chain  con- 
nections ; is  strong, 
durable,  light  and 
handsome.  it 

meets  the  approval  of 
leading  architects  and 
is  unequaled  by  any 

awning.insideor 
outside  shutter 

now  in  use.  It  is  more 
easily  handled  than  the 
common  awning,  is 
simple  in  construction. 
With  care  it  will  last  in 
perfect  condition  for 
years.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue.  . 


BALTIMORE  BLIND  AND  AWNING  COMPANY, 
26  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

YOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW  HOW  CHEAP 

WALL  PAPER 

Can  be  bought  until  you  send  for  samples  of  the 
Special  Bargains  we  are  offering.  Please  re- 
memberthese  are  All  New  Goods  just  made  by 
the  Best  and  Largest  Manufactories  in  the 
Country.  No  short  length  goods  made  at  any  price. 
Pretty  Patterns  without  Gilt,  - 3c.  to  5c.  per  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt  Papers,  - - - - 5c.  to  10c.  per  roll. 
Elegant  Embossed  Gilts,  - - - 8c.  to  20e.  per  roll. 
All  with  Borders  to  Match  Them. 

3 to  9 Inch  Borders  and  Friezes,  - - - lc.  per  yard. 

4 to  18  in.  Gilt  Borders  and  Friezes,  2c.,  3c.,  5c.  per  yard. 
Send  8c.  Stamps  for  100  Handsome  Samples. 

FBJ  ff*  £L  F’fcW  305  High  Street, 

■ Ob  *UAU  ¥ I PROVIDENCE,  It. I. 
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MAKE 

YOUR 


If  you  wish  to 
know  how  to  do  it 
without  risk,  send 
for  our  Circular. 


MONEY 


Address:  Winner 
Investment  Co 
Wm.H.  Parmenter 
Gen.  Agt.,  50  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


EARN 

MONEY 


HI 


■IB 
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EUGENE  J.  HALL’S 

ORIGINAL  RECITATIONS. 

containing  the  best  pieces  for  hoys,  girls  and  grown  folk ; 
made  in  twelve  volumes,  price  10  cents  each,  or  $1.00  for 
the  twelv.  Lent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  THE 
DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  350  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago. 


JEFFERY# 
MFG.Co. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
BRANCH  HOUSE 

178  (olumbus  Ave. 
flOSTo* 

' ms. 


Ol-f.  HIGHEST  GRADE  MADE 

Aleman  (§>  illustrated  CPn 


Ventilated  Inter-Air-Spaced  Clothing. 


Adapted  to  all  climates  and  all  variations  of  temperature. 
Sold  by  leading  merchants  in  all  principal  cities.  Illustrated 
| catalogue  mailed  free  on  Application  to 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO.,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Mention  this  Magazine.  " 
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GOOD  HEALTH 

BY  THE  “NEW  METHOD” 

By  W.  E.  FOREST,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

No  patent  medicines,  not  a “ Mind  Cure  or  gym- 
nastics”— a revolution.  Absolutely  cures  dyspep- 
sia, constipation,  nervousness,  emaciation,  female 
complaints,  catarrh,  etc.,  etc.  Home  treatment. 
Better  and  cheaper  than  the  Hall  System.  A health 
book.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
HEALTH  SUPPLIES  CO.,  710  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Agents  wanted. 


BUY  THE  WRINGER  SAVES 

MOST  LABOR 
our  PURCHASE  GEAR 

•ftJSaves  naif  the  labor  of  other  wringers 
and  costs  but  little  more.  Crank  is  not 
attached  to  either  roll. 

■R  M P T T?  P Does  not  grease 

IVi  r l JVt  ill  tfie  CLOTHES. 

Solid  White  Rubber  Rolls.  Warranted. 


*5tA,SY’Vand“ VOLUNTEER”  WRING- 
ERS. Clothes  Drying  Bars,  etc.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  EMPIRE  WRINGER  CO.,  Auburn,  N.Y 


JOSEPH  niLLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 


COLD  MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1878  & 1889. 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens. 


PUBLISHER’S  EE  PA  R TMEN1 . 


The  Latest  and  Grandest  Novelty  Out. 

NELLIE  LEWIS  CARNATION. 

Flowers  very  large  and  full,  and  of  a color  never  before  seen  in 
Carnations— an  EXQUISITE  SHADE  OF  PINK. 

For  decorative  purposes  and  corsage  bouquets,  they  are  un- 
urpassed.  A bowl  filled  with  them  used  at  a dinner  a short 
time  ago,  lighted  up  the  entire  table.  Don’t  tail  to  place  your 
order  at  once,  as  we  control  the  entire  stock  and  have  only  a 
limited  number  of  plants. 

Price  50  Cents  each ; Three,  $1,25 ; Six,  $2.25 ; Dozen,  $4.00 

Y 'CK’S  SEEDS  Never  Disappoint,  is  the  verdict  of  the 
millions  who  have  planted  them. 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide  for  1891j  contains  over  100  large 
pages,  hundreds  of  illustrations,  colored  plates,  Best  Novelties,  all 
worthy  of  cultivation  ; $1000  and  $200  cash  prizes.  Price  10  cents, 
which  deduct  from  first  order  and  it  costs  nothing:. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

We  have  put  up  separate  collections  of  the  choicest  seeds  in  neat  envelopes  for  those  who  prefer  leaving  the  selec 
tion  of  varieties  to  us  ; and  in  cases  where  purchasers  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  different  varieties  of 
flowers,  this  may  be  the  better  plan.  Those  who  are  commencing  the  cultivation  of  flowers  will  find  the 


collections  named  below  suited  to  their  wants  : 

No.  i.  Collection  of  20  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals $1.00 

No.  2.  Collection  of  40  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals  . . . 2.00 

No.  3.  Collection  of  60  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials  ....  3.00 

No.  4.  Collection  of  100  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials  ....  5.00 


Vegetable  Seeds. 

Hundreds  of  our  customers  prefer  leaving  the  selection  of  Vegetables  to  us,  and  at  a season  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  press  of  business,  we  cannot  give  the  time  needed  for  a judicious  choice.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  a 
a leisure  time  to  make  careful  selections,  and  will  have  them  put  up  in  readiness  for  those  who  may  desire: 


No.  A.  Collection  Vegetables  ....  $1.00  No.  B.  Collection  Vegetables  ....  $2.00 

No.  1.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetebles  for  small  family  garden  $3.00 

No.  2.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables  for  small  family  garden 5.00 


The  very  liberal  premiums  offered  to  clubs  are  included  in  the  above  Collections. 

The  No.  1.  ($ 3.00 ) Collection  is  composed  as  follows.  The  other  is,  of  course,  in  larger  quantities  : Aspara- 
gus ; Beans,  Dwarf  or  Snap  ; Beets,  early  and  late ; Cabbage,  early  and  late  ; Cauliflower ; Carrot,  Short-horn  ; 
Celery;  Corn,  early  and  late  Sweet;  Cucumber  ; Egg  Plant;  Lettuce,  Cabbage  and  Cos  ; Melon,  Musk  and 
Water;  Onion,  Wethersfield  and  Danvers  ; Parsley;  Pepper;  Peas,  early  and  later ; Radish,  three  sorts  ; Sal- 
sify; Squash,  Summer  and  Winter  ; Spinach;  Tomato;  Turnip,  White  and  Yellow  ; Herbs,  Sage,  Summer  Sa. 
vory,  Broad-leaved  Thyme. 

Each  person  sending  $3.00  for  seeds  is  entitled  to  Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  one  year. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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-HARTSHORN’S 


SELF-ACTING 

SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


on 

LABEL 

AND  GET 

The  genuine 


HARTSHORl 


THE  POLLA«  TYPEWRITER 

SS  ABCDEFGHI 


A perfect  and  practical  Type  Writing  machine  for  only  OKE 
DOLLAR.  Exactly  like  cut;  regular  Remington  type;  does 
the  same  quality  of  work;  takes  a fools  cap  sheet.  Complete 
with  paper  holder, automatic  feed,  perfect  type  wheel  & inking 
roll;  uses  copying  ink;  in  fact  it  does  all  of  the  work  of 
a high  priced  machine.  Speed,  15  to  25  words  a minute. 
Size,  3x4x9  inches;  weight,  12  oz;  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed; Circulars  free;  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Sent  by  express  for  $1.00;  by  mail,  15c  extra  for  postage. 
R.  H.  INGERSOLL  & BRO.,  65  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.Y.  CITY. 
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W The  JEWETT  & DWIGHTCo. 

^ MANUFACTURERS 

Shipping^0  Perforated  Tags. 
x"  PlM^qP.  printed.  Cincinnati , 


WAKEFIELD’S 

COOGH  SYRUP 

A Reliable  Family  Preparation  for  the  Speedy 
Cure  of 

COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA, 

Whooping  Cough  and  Croup,  Measles, 
Pneumonia,  Lung  Fever, 

“La  Grippe,”  Etc. 

Prepared  by  C.  WAKEFIELD  & GO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


HWILLIRMS 

GrainThreshers.HorsePowerslEngines 


WAKEFIELD’S 

Golden  Ointment 

WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT  IN  GOLD,  FOR 

BRUISES,  BURNS,  BOILS,  FELONS, 
PIMPLES,  OLD  SORES, 
CATARRH,  SORE  THROAT, 
FEVER  SORES,  CHAPPED  HANDS, 
FROSTED  PARTS,  ETC. 

Prepared  by  C.  WAKEFIELD  & CO., 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


FLOR5STS, 

NURSERYMEN 
and  SEEDMEN 


WANT 

WIND  MILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  Standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  in  18 
sizes,  8 to  60  ft.  diameter,  1 man  to  40  horse 
power.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Firo 
Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta- 
tions,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

THE  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
guaranteed  The  Moat 
Powerful,  Durable 
and  Best  Regulated 
Storm-Defying  Wind 
Mill  on  the  market. 

U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS 

WINDMILLS 

These  Mills  are  guaranteed 
the  BEST  of  their  class.  Are 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap- 
idly taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 


We  make  a complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL,  HAND  and 
POWER  UMPS,  Iron, 
Brass  and  Brass-Lined , 
CYLINDERS.  Our3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNS VILiLiE  AGR’L  WORKS. 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York 


iVe  make  the  largest  assortment  of  Tanks 
on  the  market,  consisting  of  Round,  Half  Round 
and  Square  Stock  Tanks,  Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Stor- 
age and  House  Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND'MILL 

in  11  sizes,  1 M to  40  horse-power.  All  Goods  Guaranteed. 
Kellable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unassigned  Territory. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  IT.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: — Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS  : — Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


BUGGIES  cHAARRTNsEasnsd  at  i PRICE 

Buydirectof  FACTORY.  Save  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS. 

A Goat  Harness  delivered  8 1.35 
Good  810  Buggy  Harness  4,75 
825  Double  Team  Harness  12.50 
890  Leather  M Top  Buggy  45.50 
2 Man  Open  Buggy  . . 28.50 

i 4 Passenger  Top  Carriage  47.50 
'TexasSideSpringTopBuggy49.0© 
’ 820  Two  Man  Cart  . . 9.50 

Geo.  T.  Martin,  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  writes . “ Highly  pleased  with  $50.00  Top 
Buggy.  It  is  better  than  the  $120.00  Buggy  sold  here.  ” W rite  for  free  catalogue. 

U.S.BUCCY  & CART  CO.CINCINNATI.O* 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Ttie  Best  and.  Cheapest 

Horticultural  Magazine. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1891. 

The  Yearly  Subscription  Price  of  the  Magazine  is  $1.25,  but  to  every  subscriber  we  shall 
present  one  of  the  following  books,  as  may  be  designated : 

ist,  MYSELF.  This  is  the  beautiful  illustrated  poem  first  sent  out  last  year.  New  sub 
scribers  will  find  it  a beautiful  gem,  and  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  Magazine. 

2d,  PRACTICAL  GARDEN  POINTS,  a book  containing  articles  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced cultivators  on  Village  Improvements  and  the  cultivation  of  many  kinds  of  Flowering 
Plants,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

3d,  A,  B,  C OF  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE,  written  by  T.  B.  Terry,  a practical 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  who  thoroughly  understands  his  subject  and  knows  how  to  instruct  and 
interest  his  readers. 

Either  one  of  the  above  premiums  will  be  given  to  single  subscribers  sending  $1.25,  the 
amount  of  yearly  subscription. 

CLUBS  OF  FOUR. 

For  a club  of  four  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  our  Portfolios  of  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers,  in  large  quarto 
form,  with  six  large,  beautiful  colored  plates  with  letter  press  descriptions. 

CLUBS  OF  FIVE. 

For  a club  of  five  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  having  a premium,  the  club 
sender  will  be  entitled  to  a copy  of  the  new  book,  Home  Floriculture , by  E.  E.  Rexford,  a val- 
uable work  on  the  cultivation  of  garden  and  house  plants. 

CLUBS  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  PREMIUMS. 

Clubs  of  five  subscribers  without  premiums  will  be  sent  for  five  dollars,  and  any  additional 
number  at  the  same  rate. 

CLUBS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED. 

Any  person  sending  one  hundred  subscriptions  at  $1.25  each,  without  premiums,  on  or  before 
June  ist,  189I*  a cash  prize  of  $75  will  be  given  and  for  fifty  subscriptions  at  the  same  rate  a prize 
of  $30  in  cash. 

For  a club  of  one  hundred  subscribers  at  $1.25  each,  each  subscriber  to  have  one  of  the 
premiums  offered  to  single  subscribers,  a cash  prize  of  $30  will  be  given,  and  for  fifty  subscribers 
at  the  same  rate,  a cash  prize  of  $13. 

CLUBS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED. 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  as  above,  over  one  hundred,  an 
extra  prize  of  $13  will  be  given,  and  in  the  same  manner  for  the  largest  number,  over  fifty  and 
less  than  one  hundred,  there  will  be  an  additional  prize  of  $5. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ROME  FLORICULTURE,  by  eben  e.  rexfobd. 

•A.  V ALUABLE  WORK 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  GARDEN  AND  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

AU  Wh0hislookU^nif5  Z\tH  Rex?ord’s  Pleasant  style  of  writing  will  know  that 

b 0k  z 11  b?  attractive,  and  as  it  is  written  from  his  own  experience 

it  will  have  a THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

Written  m such  a plain  and  comprehensive  manner  that  a child  can  understand  it.  No 
excuse  for  failures  now. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound.  Price  $1.50. 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


CREE*20DAYS 

■ B Bffl  ■■dead,  and  we  will  make  you  a LIFE 


from  date  of  this  paper.  Wishing  to  introduce  our 
f>DAVnil  DABTOAIYO  andatthe  sametime 
Wllft  I UR  run  I BIAS  1 d extend  our  business 

__  and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  tomake 

this  sbecial  offer.  Send  us  a picture  of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  livingor 

Idead  and we  will  make  you  a LIFE  SIZE  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 

■ r,tvwidPd  von  exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a sample  of  our  work,and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us 
B orders  Plkce  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 

B l^kltnv  change  in  picture  you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  Bank  in  New  York. 

" f?,^,a^yPA^ltcCRAYON  PORTRAIT  HOUSE  _ Broadway  Theatre  B’ldg  NEW  YORK. 


Only  bank  from  which  it  is  impossible 
Jto  get  coin  out  by  manipulation  before 
Jbank  is  full.  Solid  as  a rock.  Cannot 
aget  out  of  order.  Avoid  imitations. 
jSent  post-paid  for  25c.  (silver).  Write 
uor  price  list.  Inducements  to  agents. 

AMERICAN  INTRODUCTION  CO., 

11  Park  Row,  New  York. 

85  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 


THE  GREAT  EYE  BEAETIFIER. 
Assures  Instant  Brilliancy,  Beauty  and 
Strength  to  ihe  Eye. 

Positive  cure  for  Bloodshot,  Red  and  Diseased  Eyelids. 
This  absolutely  harmless  lotion,  endorsed  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  for  sale  at  druggist’s  and  toilet  bazaars. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Oculist’s  examination,  pamphlet 
and  sample  free.  Oculine  Mfg  Co  , 45  East  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FREE, 

\_0M  Y\_N  COVtVVAX\Cm 


These  are  my  portraits,  and  on 
account  of  the  fraudulent  air-pumps, 
lotions,  etc.,  offered  for  d evelopment, 

I will  tell  any  lady  FREE  what  I 
used  to  secure  these  changes. 

HEALTH  (cure  of  that 
“tired”  feeling  and  all- 
i female  diseases).  Superb^ 

I FORM,  Brilliant  EYESV" 
and  perfectly  pure  COMPLEXION  assured.  Will  send  sealed 
letter.  Avoid  advertising  frauds.  Name  this  paper,  and  address: 
Mas.  Ella  M.  Dent,  Box  234,  Station  C,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 

$G000. 00  a year  is  being  made  by  John  R. 
Goodwin, Troy, N.Y., at  work  for  us.  Header, 
you  may  not  make  as  much,  but  we  can 
teach  you  quickly  how  to  earn  from  $5  to 
$10  a day  at  the  start,  and  more  as  you  go 
on.  Both  sexes,  all  ages.  In  any  part  of 
[America,  you  can  commence  at  home,  giv- 
ing all  your  time, or  spare  moments  only  to 
the  work.  All  is  new.  Great  pay  SURE  for 
every  worker.  We  start  you,  furnishing 
everything.  EASILY,  SPEEDILY  learned. 
PARTICULARS  FREE.  Address  at  once, 
STINSON  & CO.,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


$600  STEAM  LAUNCH. 

Of  US  of  boats,  oars,  trimmings,  etc.,  of  25  cts.  upwards, 
will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a guess  on  the  $600  Steam 
Launch,  which  we  will  give  away  July  1st,  1891.  We 
manufacture  Pleasure  Boats  of  all  kinds,  boats,  oars, 
trimmings,  etc.  Send  10  cts.  for  catalogue.  _ 

The  Davis  Boat  and  Oar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  SECURE  AGENTS. 


This  Self-Inking 
Stamp  with  your 
name  and  address 
or  business,  engra- 
ved on  it  and  sup- 
ply of  ink  sent  post 
paid  for  only  25c 
Bottle  Carter’s  in- 
dellible  ink  io  cts. 
extra. 


Marks  linen,  cards 
papers,  etc.  Agents 
big  terms  and  how 
to  secure  a $2  50 
outfit  free  sent  with 
order  or  on  appli- 
cation. A few  good 
men  wanted  on  sal. 
ary  or  big  commis. 
sion.  Address, 


southern  rubber  CO., 

Rubber  Stamp  Dept,  Box  481,  RICHMOND,  \A. 


Banker  & Campbell  Go. 


LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

1*2  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Solid,  Cushion  or  Pneumatic  Tires.  Also  a special  line 
at  $25  to  $1 OO  for  men,  boys  and  girls, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

| "Writing  thoroughly  taught 

— 'by  mail  or  personally 

Jituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
'end  lor  circular..  W.C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego.  N.  y. 

YOUR  ^^/^^^12^Fn^E^SII^FRINGE^G^SS,  &c., 

ON  '^£r\l$V 
ALL  10c 


GOLD  INITIAL  PIN  AND  Pat’d  FOUNTAIN  PEN, 
(Samples  Free.)  CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct- 


60  ass’t'd  beautiful  Silk  and  Satin 

pcs.  enough  to  cover  500  sq.  in. 

best  pcs.  and  larger  pack,  $1.  Leviaire’ s Silk 


25c 

Mill,  Little  Ferry,  N.  % 


Cured,  by  a new  discovery.  Trea- 
tise Free.  Address  W.  S.  Rice. 
Smitbville,  Jeff.  Co..  N,  Y. 


1 and  New  Designs  Basket  Fringe,  Envelope,  Silk  or  Plush  Bow,  Golden  Clasm 
tto  Cards.  Scrap  Picturea&IlI. Catalogue  2c.  Franklin  P’  tg.  Co.NewHaven.Ct, 


PilTIITS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington,  D. 
C.  No  attorney’s  fees  until  Patent  ob- 
tained, Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


FORCE  BEARD  OR  IIAIR. 

Prof.  Dyke’s  Elixir  has  restored  the 
hair  on  my  head,  when  I was  perfectly) 
bald,  J.  T.  Biggs,  Bryan,  Tex.,  Oct.l 
8.  John  Millard,  says.  Prof.  Dyke’s 
Elixir  has  produced  a heavy  moustache 
on  my  upper  lip  in  4 weeks.  My  face 
was  entirely  smooth.  Thousands  more 


EITHER  SEX.  ANYBODY. 

Prof.  Dyke’s  Elixir  grows  the  heaviest 
beard  and  hair  in  4 weeks.  Complete 
remedy,  in  bottles  or  metal  cases,  with 
the  finest  perfume  known,  for  25c,  in 
stamps  or  silver.  Worth  tour  times 
amount.  We  mail  secure.  Address 

Smith  Mfsr. Co. Palatine. Ills. 


P.  A. 


Elegant  Cut  in  Colors  of  Imported 
Indian  Games,  only  10c.  The  only 
one  in  the  world.  Circulars  and  ar- 
ticle, saves  one-half  the  feed,  free. 

WEBSTER,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


I>  A nniT,XrrPC  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Wash - 
J\.  X JliiAl  JL  ^ ington,  D.  C.  No  attorney’s 
fees  until  Patent  obtained.  Write  for  INVENTOR’S  GUIDE 


F1L  LOW-SHAM  HOLDER  nicely  nickel  plat- 
ed, full  set,  with  screws  complete,  to  any  address  for 
)0c.  Agents  wanted.  T.  M.  Gandy,  Chester,  Conn. 

T7*  ADIES  wanted  to  sell  Roses  and  Shrubs  on  sal- 
JLl  ary,’ whole  or  part  time.  BROWN  BROS.  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111. 

* — Mail  stamp  for  sealed  instructions  how 
J to  enlarge  your  bust  five  inches,  using 
Emma”  bust-developer ; Cosmetics  are  humbugs, 
mrs  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  “ Emma”  Toilet 
Bazar,  224Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Our  24-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  mailed  for  six  cents. 

1 9 M MEtJ  and  SUB-ALPINES 

§h  Lr  I Pi  E.&  of  N.  A.  Golden-rods  Mountam- 
waal  laurel  Violets,  &c.  Our  little  book  of 

Natives,  with  engraving  of  Nursery,  tells  how  we  grow  them. 
2 stamps.  GILLETT  & H0RSF0RD,  Southwick,  Mass. 

Sindicate  Investments  and  City  Lands  in  Ga. , 

Ala.,  Tenn.  Safe,  Solid,  Sure.  Tbe  South  springing 
to  the  front.  Purchase  money  notes  for  sale.  Keiei  10 
Bankers- Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chattanooga  Tenn. 

A.  J.  McBRIDE,  10  Gate  City  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

YOUR  NAME  on  25  T — 1 I'  ^ 

Cards,  1 Ring.  I Laos  Pin,  1 PaTBrrp  FooNT.ru  Pen  Com- 
plete, l Foeget-me-not  Album,  400  Album  Verses  Ao. 
All  10c,  Laurel  Card  Co,,  Box  07  CiintonrUle.  Conn. 


^sjewj^triped  J^ose,  ^/ick’s  a price. 


THIS  G HAND  NOVELTY  IS  A TRUE  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSE, 

The  only  Striped  Rose  in  tlie  World. 

Perfectly  hardy. 

Can  he  grown  to  perfection  by  amateurs. 

Flowers  are  large. 

Puds  quite  long  and  pointed,  showing  stripes 
and  markings  to  great  advantages. 


Color  soft,  satiny  pink,  distinctly  striped  and 
dashed  with  white  and  carmine. 

Valuable  and  disirable  for  cutting. 

It  has  been  grown  by  thousands,  all  over  the 
the  country,  every  one  of  whom  praise  it 
in  highest  terms. 


Being  the  originators,  we  offer  this  wonderful  novelty  at  about  cost ; delivered  at  your  door. 
Good  plants,  each,  25  cents  ; extra  strong,  two  year  plants,  each,  socts. ; three,  $1.25  ; six,  $2.25 
Roses  one  of  our  specialties.  Send  for  our  new  and  elegant  Floral  Guide,  containing  complete 
list  of  wants  for  this  time  of  year. 

Many  of  our  customers  prefer  leaving  the  selection  of  seed  to  us,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we 
have  taken  a leisure  time  to  make  a careful  selection.  These  packages  are  neatly  packed,  ready 
to  ship,  and  will  be  delivered  at  your  door,  as  follows  : 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

No.  1.  Collection  of  20  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals, ._ ..... $1  00 

No.  2.  Collection  of  40  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,. 200 

No.  3.  Collection  of  50  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 3 00 

No.  4.  Collection  of  100  varieties  of  Fine  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 5 00 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

No.  A.  Collection  of  Vegetables,  $1  00 

No.  B,  Collection  of  Vegetables, 200 

No.  1.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables,  for  small  family  garden, 3 00 

No.  2.  Complete  Collection  of  Vegetables,  for  small  family  garden,  5 00 


The  No.  1 ( $3.0)  Collection  is  composed  as  follows  : Asparagus  ; Beans,  Dwarf  or  Snap,  and  Lima  ; Beets, 

early  and  late;  Cauliflower;  Carrot,  Shorthorn;  Celery;  Corn,  early  and  late  Sweet  ; Cucumber;  Egg  Plant ; 
Lettuce,  Cabbage  and  Cos;  Melon,  Musk  and  Water;  Onion,  Wethersfield  and  Danvers;  Parsley;  Pepper; 
Peas,  early  and  later ; Radish,  three  sorts;  Salsify  • Squash,  Summer  and  Winter  ; Spinach;  Tomato;  Turnip, 
-White  and  Yellow  ; Herbs,  Sage,  Summer  Savory,  Broad-leaved  Thyme. 

The  very  liberal  premiums  offered  to  clubs , are  included  in  the  above  Collections. 

. With  each  $3.00  cash  order  for  seeds,  we  mail  copy  of  Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  one  year, 
which  is  really  giving  seeds  to  amount  of  $3.45  and  Vick’s  Magazine,  one  year,  $1.25=  $4.70,  for  $3.00. 

iTA.3M:E3S  VICK, 

53  I -owen  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Said  the  hale  old  poet,  when  questioned  about  his  age. 

Attesting  in  himself  the  truth 

That  robust  age  means  well  lived  youth. 

Compound  Oxygen  makes  a man  feel  young  again.  Does  this  naturally ; for 

Compound  Oxygen  is  a concentration  of  nature’s  ozone.  It  is  charged  with  elec- 

tricity. It  is  readily  seen  what  will  be  the  result  of  an  inhalation  of  such  vitalized 
nourishment.  Disused  air  cells  expand  again  into  activity.  You  feel  like  breathing 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  both  lungs— something  that  but  few  of  us  do — and  you 
regain  strength  in  the  most  simple  and  direct  way  possible.  Another  strong  point — 
Compound  Oxygen  is  liberated  from  the  inhaling  apparatus  by  heat.  You  put  the 
inhaler  in  a tin  cup  of  hot  water — and  breathe  it— at  once  a warm  oxygenated  vapor 
gets  to  the  lungs  and  you  feel  the  genial  glow  from  head  to  foot. 


A Book  of  200  pages  that  tells  all  about  it,  and  gives  the  signed  indorsement  of 
many  well  known  men  and  women,  will  be  sent  Entirely  Free  of  Charge  to  any  one 
who  will  address 

Drs.  STARKEY  & PALEN,  No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal,  58  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 


^re  you  familiar  with  this  ? 

This  is  not  a case  where 


“Familiarity  breeds  contempt” 
as  its  acquaintances  will  attest. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS  CO. 


HICHEST  AWARDS"** 
m~  EVERYWHERE! 


London,  Paris,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Sydney, 

Melbourne,  Santiago,  Adelaide, 
Edinburgh,  &c. 


Established  100  years,  and  from  the  world’s  first  great 
Exhibition  in  1851  down  to  its  last  in  Edinburgh  (Gold 
Medal,  September,  1890  ) 11  has>  GVGlU  instance , 
obtained  the  Highest  Medals  and  Diplomas 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges  ; a series  of  achievements  without 
precedent  amongst  Exhibitors  of  any  class  of  goods  whatever 
— of  those  awards  Messrs.  PEARS  hold  no  fewer  than 
Twent”. 


As  at  each  Exhibition  the  jury  is  composed,  on 
an  average,  of  more  than  five  of  the 


CHIEF  EXPERTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


these  Awards  represent  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  over 


1 00  of  the  World's  foremost  Authorities ! 


(Analysts  or  Soapmakers), 


Insist  on  haying  PEARS’  SOAP.  Substitutes  are  sometimes  recommended  by 
druggists  and  shopkeepers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  more  profit  out  of  you 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


ammmmmmmamm  BEEF. 


A ‘‘home  product”  for  American  Homes. 


Benders  good  and  economic  cooking  possi- 
ble in  every  household;  takes  the  place  of 
fresh  meat  and  other  “Stock”  in  soup  mak- 
ing; acts  as  a delicious  and  effective  stimulant 
in  cases  of  weakness  and  fatigue. 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of  prime 
lean  Beef. 

Book  of  receipts,  showing  use  of  ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Sauces,  sent  free,  on  ap- 
plication to 

ARMOUR  & CO.,  Chicago. 


W.Baker  & Co.’s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble • 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
and  is  therefore  far 


Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 


more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  & GO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


All  over 
the  House 

Everything’  is  cleaner  and  everybody  happier 
for  having  used  Pear  line  ; there’s  an  absence 
of  tired  women — cross  servants — frayed 
clothing — spots  where  the  paint  is  rubbed 
off — sticky  china — dull  windows  and  glass- 

“re  No  Wonder- 

use 

of  Pearline  is  next  to  having  some  one/ 
do  your  washing  and  cleaning  for  you — 
Pearline  does  the  work — you  do  the  direct- 
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and  peddlers.  Pearline  is  never  peddled,  but  sells  on  its  merits  by 
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$6000.00  a year  is  being  made  by  John  R. 
Goodwin, Troy, N.Y., at  work  for  us.  Header, 
you  may  not  make  as  much,  but  we  can 
teach  you  quickly  how  to  earn  from  $5  to 
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. _'howto  earn  Three  Thousand  Dollars  a 
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A VALUABLE  WORK 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GARDEN  AND  HOUSE  PLANTS. 


All  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rexford’s  pleasant  style-of  writing  will  know  that  his  book  will  be  attractive, 
and  as  it  is  written  from  his  own  experience  it  will  have  a 

THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 


WRITTEN  IN  SUCH  A PLAIN  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  MANNER  THAT  A CHILD  CAN  UN- 
DERSTAND  IT.  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  FAILURES  NOW. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound.  Price  $1.50. 
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We  will  furnish  for  $3.00  net. 

Send  in  orders  at  once.  If  not  decided  on  what  is 
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The  rose  is  the  favorite  hardy  flower- 
ing plant.  It  is  raised  everywhere.  The 
country  and  city  dweller  alike  rear  rose- 
bushes. However  small  the  homestead, 
if  there  is  an  available  spot  of  ground,  the 
rose  is  planted.  Sometimes  there  is  only 
scant  room  for  its  roots  and  a climbing 
variety  spreads  its  arms  and  branches 
over  the  house  wall.  The  sale  of  rose 
plants  in  this  country  reaches  enormous 
proportions,  and  the  demand  is  steady 
and  increasing.  The  average  life  of  the 
plants  is  short — far  shorter  than  it  should 
be,  and  as  it  would  be,  if  the  plants  were 
properly  cared  for,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  are  not.  But  shortness  of  life  is  not 
the  only  result  of  the  lack  of  suitable  care 
— the  result  in  bloom  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  and  although  people  will  raise  roses 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  them.  Sup- 
posing the  garden  ground  where  they  are 
raised  is  adapted  to  the  plants  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
drainage,  and,  usually  this  is  so,  the  most 
noticeable  fault  is  the  poverty  of  the  soil. 


Roses  are  planted  around  singly,  or  in 
beds,  on  a piece  of  lawn  and  receive  little 
or  no  care;  perhaps  a little  stirring  of  the 
soil  about  them  in  the  spring  and  nothing 
more.  The  rose  makes  a growth  which 
is  almost  continuous  from  the  time  it 
starts  in  spring  until  checked  by  autumn 
frosts,  and  during  this  time  requires  a 
constant  supply  of  food  material  in  such 
form  as  to  be  readily  appropriated  by  the 
roots.  Such  a supply  of  fertilizing  sub- 
stance should  be  provided  for  the  plants 
every  season,  and  without  it  the  growth 
will  be  stunted  and  the  flowers  half 
starved.  Now,  the  masses  of  the  people 
who  raise  from  one  to  a half  dozen  rose- 
bushes in  their  little  door-yards  quite 
neglect  to  provide  fertilizers  for  their 
plants.  There  is  nothing  better  for  this 
purpose  than  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
but  probably  for  most  villagd  and  city 
residents  this  material  is  not  available. 
Most  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  on  the 
market  are  excellent  rose  manures,  and 
they  are  easily  obtained,  easily  handled 
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and  immediately  available  for  the  use  of 
the  plants.  A good  brand  of  “phosphate,” 
then,  is  what  can  be  relied  upon  and  what 
should  be  generally  used.  It  is  procura- 
ble in  small  quantities,  is  not  expensive, 
is  easily  handled  and  produces  excellent 
results.  “ How  much,”  some  one  may 
ask,  “ of  this  material  can  be  safely  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  about  a rose  bush?”  It 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
plants  are  set.  If  they  are  in  beds  it  will 
require  less  than  if  set  singly,  in  the  grass. 
In  the  latter  case  the  grass  will  get  the 
benefit  of  a large  share  of  the  fertilizer. 
The  practice  of  planting  roses  singly  in 
the  grass  is  not  a good  one.  Where  there 
is  only  a bit  of  ground  it  may  be  done, 
because  there  is  no  other  course,  but 
wherever  there  is  room  the  plants  should 
be  set  in  well-prepared,  deep-dug  beds 
which  have  a good  mixture  of  stable  ma- 
nure when  first  made,  even  if  it  is  not 
used  afterwards.  In  a bed  one  pound 
to  40  square  feet  is  a good  dressing ; and 
at  forty  dollars  a ton  the  cost  is  two  cents 
a pound.  Buying  in  small  quantities  it 
will  cost  more,  but  even  then  the  expense 
is  a little  matter.  Plants  set  singly  with 
only  a little  circle  of  clear  ground  about 
them  will  need  a greater  proportionate 
supply,  as  their  roots  will  only  get  a small 
part  of  the  application.  A quarter  of  a 
pound  to  a plant. could  be  used,  giving  a 
little  of  it  every  week  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  At  midsummer  there  is  a check 
or  cessation  of  growth  with  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  for  a short  period,  and  then  a 
new  growth  commences.  At  this  time  a 
new  application  of  fertilizers  is  desirable, 
helping  the  growth  for  the  fall  blooming 
period.  The  plants  must  be  supplied 
with  good  fertilizing  material  if  plenty  of 
good  bloom  is  had  ; the  operation  cannot 
be  neglected  and  good  results  follow. 

Another  almost  universal  fault  observed 
with  roses,  on  the  places  of  ordinary  growr- 
ers,  is  the  lack  of  pruning,  or  at  least 
proper  pruning.  The  bushes  are  allowed 
to  increase  in  size  year  by  year,  getting 
higher  and  more  bushy,  producing  more 
blooming  branches,  but  there  is  no  prep- 
aration of  any  greater  space  for  the  roots, 
nor  are  they  any  better  supplied  with  fer- 
tilizers. As  a consequence  the  yearly 
growth  becomes  shorter,  though  the 
shoots  are  more  numerous,  more  flowers 
are  produced  but  smaller  in  size  and  less 


perfect  in  form.  The  plant  struggles 
against  great  odds  to  preserve  its  equi- 
librium, that  is,  make  its  root  system 
equal  to  the  demand  upon  it  and  conserve 
its  energies.  Now,  this  is  a condition  that 
is  not  at  all  desirable  for  the  welfare  of 
the  plant  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner. 
Close  pruning  every  spring,  leaving  only 
enough  wood  to  produce  as  many  flowers 
as  the  plant  can  easily  perfect,  will  give 
far  finer  blooms,  and  the  plant  will  have 
the  necessary  vigor  to  enable  it  to  suc- 
cessfully resist  its  numerous  enemies  in 
the  form  of  fungi  and  insects.  An  enfee- 
bled plant  fails  in  such  struggles  when  a 
strong  one  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks. 
Plenty  of  manure  and  the  fearless  but 
well-directed  use  of  the  knife  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  rose  culture.  A 
bed  of  monthly  roses  will  do  its  best  if 
the  fertilizing  material  is  applied  several 
times  during  the  season,  or  every  three  or 
four  weeks.  These  plants  keep  up  a 
pretty  continuous  growth  and  need  a soil 
at  all  times  well-enriched.  The  Polyan- 
tha  roses,  which  are  now  becoming  so 
popular,  although  dwarf  in  habit  yet  pro- 
duce a great  amount  of  bloom,  and  need 
also  to  be  well  fertilized. 

A little  aphis  or  green  fly  is  the  worst 
insect  enemy  of  the  rose  and  the  rose- 
grower  must  be  always  alert  to  destroy 
this  pest.  Whale-oil  soap  in  water,  one 
pound  to  eight  gallons  is  very  commonly 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  liquid  is  best 
applied  with  a garden  syringe.  A very 
excellent  mixture  for  this  use  is  as  follows: 
Take  four  ounces  of  quassia  chips,  boil 
ten  minutes  in  a gallon  of  soft  water; 
strain  off  the  chips  and  add  four  ounces 
of  soft  soap,  which  should  be  dissolved  in 
it  as  it  cools,  stirring  it  before  using.  In 
half  an  hour  after  using  either  of  the  above 
liquids  the  plants  should  be  well  syringed 
with  clear  water  which  will  wash  the  fo- 
liage clean. 

The  whale-oil  soap  solution  is  effective 
against  the  red  spider  which  sometimes 
infests  rose  bushes,  and  also  the  black 
slug.  One  of  the  most  annoying  little  in- 
sects is  the  rose-hopper  or  thrips,  yel- 
lowish white,  very  active,  jumping  from 
place  to  place.  It  goes  in  little  swarms 
and  works  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
and  can  do  a great  deal  of  damage  in  a 
little  time.  Syringing  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  with  water  in  which  is  mixed 
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insect-powder — pyrethrum — has  the  effect 
to  lessen  their  ravages.  Although  the  rose 
needs  some  attention  yet  it  will  repay  it 
with  beautiful  bloom,  and  what  care  it 
needs  it  must  have.  Many  years  ex- 
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perience  enables  us  to  say  that  the  rose, 
when  its  requirements  are  understood,  is 
not  a difficult  plant  to  manage,  and  that 
many  plants  are  given  more  care  and 
make  far  less  returns  for  it. 


OUR  NATIVE  PLANTS. 


The  Indian  Turnip,  when  in  bloom,  is  a 
plant  so  remarkable  in  appearance  as  to 
arrest  instantly  the  attention  of  those  who 
see  it  for  the  first  time,  and  once  having 
seen  it  one  can  never  forget  it.  Its  best 
known  name  at  the  present  time  is  prob- 
ably, Jack-in-the-pulpit,  which  is  the  name 


whence  its  name  of  Indian  turnip.  The 
corm  bears  at  the  same  time,  in  this  region 
in  May,  two  leaves  with  sheathed  petioles, 
which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the 
scape.  The  leaves  are  three-parted,  the 


employed  when 
speaking  of  it  to  chil- 
dren ; and  as  it  has 
been  the  subject  of 
many  descriptions  in 
children’s  papers  and 
magazines,  woven  in- 
to fairy  tales  and  verse 
frequently  has  it  been  the  subject 
of  illustration,  by  all  manner  of 
engravings,  that  its  general  ap- 
pearance is  well  known,  even  by 
thousands  who  have  never  seen 
the  plant  itself.  The  Indian  tur- 
nip is  a native  perennial  plant  in- 
habiting rich  woods.  It  ranges 
from  Canada  to  Florida  and  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  Minnesota 
and  Eastern  Kansas.  There  is 
no  record  of  it  westward  beyond  the  par- 
allel of  longitude  of  the  one  hundredth 
degree. 

The  scape  or  flowering  stem  of  the 
plant  arises  from  a fleshy  tuberous  root- 
stock  or  corm  which  is  turnip-shaped, 


ARIS/EMA  TRIPHYLLUM  OR  INDIAN  TURNIP,  % NATURAL  SIZE. 

leaflets  being  ovate  and  pointed  in  form 
and  conspicuously  veined.  The  flowers 
of  the  plant  are  small,  requiring  a good 
lens  to  see  them  well,  and  are  borne  on 
an  upright  club-shaped  receptacle  or  spa- 
dix, which  is  the  Jack  referred  to  in  the 
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popular  name,  and  the  pulpit  is  the  curi- 
ous spathe  or  sheaf  which  surrounds  the 
spadix  and  turns  over  it  like  an  old  fash- 
ioned sounding-board.  The  flowers  are 
of  two  kinds,  staminate  and  pistillate,  and 
occupy  the  base  of  the  spadix.  Some- 
times the  fertile  flowers  alone  are  on  one 
plant,  the  staminate  ones  on  another.  The 
fruit  is  a scarlet  berry.  The  spathe  and 
the  sheathing  petioles  are  greenish  and 
usually  with  dark  purple  and  whitish 
stripes,  the  whole  appearance,  both  in 
form  and  color,  being  most  striking.  The 
corm  or  turnip  has  a juice  which  is  in- 
tensely acrid,  and  if  the  fresh  bulb  is 
eaten  or  bitten  it  stings  like  the  pricks  of 
thousands  of  fine  needles ; many  a boy 
has  tasted  it  to  his  sorrow  and  borne  the 
memory  of  it  a life-time.  The  corm  is 
said  to  lose  its  acrid  principle  in 
drying. 

The  whole  plant  when  fully  de- 
veloped usually  stands  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  in  height,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  vary  greatly  in  this  re- 
spect. Record  is  made  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Gazette  of  a specimen 
found  in  Trimble  County,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1846,  which  stood  30  in- 
ches in  height ; leaflets  ten  inches 
long  and  nine  and  a half  broad ; 
spadix,  two  and  a half  inches  long; 
spathe,  four  inches  long  and  the 
corm  measured  seven  and  a half 
inches  in  circumference.  In  the 
same  journal,  and  the  same  year, 
the  following  measurements  are 
given  of  a plant  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky:  Height  forty-five 

and  a half  inches;  side  leaflets 
twelve  and  a half  inches  long  and 
eight  broad,  and  end  leaflet,  thir- 
teen and  a half  inches  long  and 
seven  broad ; circumference  of  corm, 
seven  and  one  half  inches.  The  writer 
giving  these  last  measurements  stated 
that  “ this  was  not  an  exceptional  speci- 
men,” as  in  the  immediate  vicinity  he 
measured  twelve  others  which  exceeded 
forty  inches  in  length  with  others  meas- 
ures proportional,  and  that  there  must 
have  been  fully  a hundred  specimens  ex- 
ceeding three  feet  in  height.  Of  course 
the  localities  named  must  have  been  spe- 
cially adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of 
the  plants. 

The  Spring  Beauty  is  one  of  the  pretty 


floral  offerings  of  spring.  The  species 
most  common  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  growing  in  open  woods,  and  the 
edges  of  clearings,  is  Claytonia  Carolini- 
ana,  of  which  a good  representation  is 
here  given  nearly  full  size.  The  plant  be- 
longs to  the  Portulaca  or  Purslane  family, 
is  perennial,  maintaining  its  underground 
life  in  a small  tuber,  and  from  this  it  sends 
up,  early  in  spring,  a flower-stem  between 
a pair  of  opposite  fleshy,  and  oblong  spat- 
ulate-shaped  leaves ; a loose  raceme  of 
whitish  or  pinkish  flowers  with  deeper 
colored  veins  forms  the  crowning  glory. 

This  little  plant  begins  to  push  its  way 
through  the  ground  almost  as  soon  as  the 
frosts  leave  it  here  at  the  North.  It  grows 
all  through  the  northern  range  of  States 
from  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 


CLAYTONIA  CAROLINIANA  OR  SPRING  BEAUTY. 

extends  southward  along  the  Alleghanies. 

Claytonia  Virginica  is  very  similar  to 
the  species  described,  but  with  narrower 
and  longer  leaves,  flowers  a little  larger, 
produced  in  somewhat  larger  racemes 
and  of  a pink  or  rose  color.  It  does  not 
range  so  far  north  as  C.  Caroliniana.  In 
the  far  West  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  are 
found  other  species.  One,  C.  Chamisso- 
nis,  almost  aquatic,  is  found  growing 
where  it  constantly  receives  the  spray 
from  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 


MY  AMARYLLIS  PLANTS. 

The  cluster  of  four  blossoms  rising  likely  to  fail  in  efforts  to  induce  this  bulb 
slightly  above  the  others  in  the  accompa-  to  yield  its  coveted  bloom.  Unlike  the 
ny  ing  illustration  are  those  of  the  Amaryllis  average  house  plant,  such  as  the  geranium, 
Johnsoni,  one  of  the  best  known  house  flowering  begonia,  heliotrope  and  others 
plants  of  the  present  time.  Notwith-  usually  grown  by  flower-loving  people, 


standing  its  popularity  this  amaryllis  has  the  amaryllis  does  not  need  the  ceaseless 
often  proved  a bete  noir  to  people  usually  watering  without  which  the  former  plants 
successful  in  their  attempts  at  floriculture,  cannot  live  and  thrive.  In  order  to  make 
Improbable  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  the  amaryllis  send  forth  its  beautiful  flow- 
the  person  who  is  unremitting  in  the  care  ers  it  must  be  accorded  a period  of  rest 
of  flowers,  and  who  never  neglects  the  when  no  water  should  be  given,  or  only  a 
daily  watering  on  which  so  much  of  sue-  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  bulb 
cess  depends,  is  the  one  who  is  very  from  shriveling  and  the  fibrous  roots  from 
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perishing.  After  flowering,  growth  should 
be  encouraged  that  the  bulb  may  not  only 
regain  its  exhausted  vitality  but  also  store 
up  nutriment  for  future  beauty.  The 
amaryllis  blossoms  in  the  picture,  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  above  alluded  to,  are 
those  of  a variety  of  which  I have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  name.  Three  flow- 
ers, being  somewhat  withered,  were  cut 
before  the  photograph  was  taken,  leaving 
but  ten  instead  of  the  “unlucky  number 
thirteen.”  A specimen  flower  sent  to  a 
well  known  florist  for  identification  elic- 
ited the  astonishing  information  that  it 
was  that  of  “the  Imantophyllum  minia- 
tum.”  This  communication  was  the  more 
startling  in  its  originality  from  the  fact 
that  I had  once  sent  to  the  same  florist  an 
imantophyllum  blossom  (as  he  advertised 
the  plant  for  sale)  asking  if  it  were  not 
the  flower  of  that  plant  and  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  However,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  the  error  as  the  flower  of 
the  amaryllis  and  that  of  the  imantophyl- 
lum are  somewhat  alike  in  color  though 
widely  different  in  form  and  size,  the 
amaryllis  being  two  or  three  times  the 
size  of  the  latter.  Not  daunted  by  my 
failure  I sent  a flower  to  another  florist 
and  was  told  “ if  it  is  not  Equestris  it  is 
just  like  it.”  If,  however,  Equestris  be  a 
dwarf  growing  variety  it  cannot  be  identi- 
cal with  my  amaryllis  since  the  leaves 
sometimes  attain  a breadth  of  two  and 
one  half  or  three  inches,  and  a flower 
scape  which  I have  just  measured  is  31 
inches  and,  including  the  division  or  pedi- 
cel, measures  nearly  35  inches  to  the  base 
of  the  flower.  The  bulbs,  which  are  round 
instead  of  elongated  like  those  of  John- 
soni,  attain  a considerable  size  and  send 
up  two  scapes  each  bearing  from  two  to 
four  blooms  of  most  graceful  shape  and 
sometimes  measuring  seven  or  eight  in- 


ches in  diameter.  The  form  of  the  flower 
answers  well  to  Gray’s  description  of  that 
of  Reginse,  having  “ a short  tube  ” with  the 
upper  divisions  of  the  perianth  well 
thrown  back  and  “ the  deflexed  stamens 
turned  upward  at  the  end.”  Perhaps  the 
color  of  the  flower  may  as  well  be  defined 
by  salmon  as  anything,  since  orange  or 
light  red  seems  hardly  a satisfactory  de- 
scription of  the  hue.  In  the  center  is  a 
large  greenish-white  star  extending  about 
half  the  length  of  the  perianth  and  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  blossom;  some 
varieties  of  the  amaryllis,  like  various 
gladioli  of  the  choicer  kinds,  increase  very 
slowly.  This  cannot  be  said  of  my  ama- 
ryllis since  it  is  most  prolific,  sending 
forth  offsets  freely  when  given  a large  jar 
to  flourish  in,  though  sparingly  when 
crowded  into  a small  pot.  Two  or  three 
small  bulbs  of  this  amaryllis  were  given 
me  from  seven  to  nine  years  ago  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  the  exact 
number  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
two  or  three  little  bulbs,  but  have  no 
means  of  making  anything  like  a correct 
estimate.  I only  know  that  I sent  to  a 
florist  about  100  bulbs,  had  the  bad  luck 
to  get  some  “ frost  bitten  ” and  have  dis- 
tributed others  among  my  friends  ad  libi- 
tum for  years  until  my  stock  is  pretty  well 
exhausted,  save  the  six  large  bulbs  which 
occupy  two  eight-inch  pots  and  which  I 
keep  undisturbed.  The  six  bulbs  have 
this  winter  sent  up  twelve  scapes  which 
bore,  if  I have  counted  correctly,  from  32 
to  34  blossoms.  Having  cut  one  withered 
scape  I cannot  give  the  exact  number. 
The  bulbs  began  flowering  much  later 
than  usual  this  season,  commencing  about 
January  1st.  They  are  now,  February 
24th,  in  bloom,  three  flowers  still  remain- 
ing of  the  nearly  two  months  of  floral 
display.  E.  L.,  Hoosac , N.  Y 


A BEGINNER  IN  FRUIT-GROWING. 

NUMBER  13. 

Passing  one  day  a piece  of  ground  that  I asked  in  suprise.  “ Do  you  want  to  get 
a young  man  was  covering  four  or  five  an  immense  growth  ot  foliage  and  no 
inches  thick  with  an  extra  good  article  of  fruit?”  “ Why,  Mr.  C.,”  quoting  a straw- 
manure  I remarked,  “getting  ready  for  berry  authority,  “says  ‘ land  cannot  be  too 
early  cabbages?”  “ No,”  he  replied,  “for  rich  for  strawberries.’  ” “ Yes,”  I replied, 
strawberries.”  “ Is  the  land  poor ?”  I in-  “I  have  seen  that  statement,  but  if  you 
quired.  “No,  it  is  very  rich,”  he  an-  should  see  him  and  talk  with  him  in  ref- 
swered.  “ Then  why  manure  it  that  way?”  erence  to  the  ground  you  are  preparing, 
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I think  he  would  hedge  a little.”  As  a 
general  rule  people  are  not  apt  to  get 
ground  too  rich  but  it  is  still  possible  to 
do  so.  What  strawberries  need  is  the 
fertility  that  nearest  approaches  a virgin 
soil ; a soil  that  contains  the  remains  of 
plant  and  animal  life  after  it  has  been 
prepared  in  nature’s  laboratory.  Such 
soil  as  you  find  in  the  corners  of  old  Vir- 
ginia rail  fences,  in  blackberry  thickets, 
in  old  stumpy  clearings,  anywhere  in  fact 
where  cropping  has  ceased  and  nature 
has  had  her  own  way  for  a time.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  in  cultivated 
farms  is  a heavy  sod  of  grass  or  clover 
plowed  under,  and  subdued  by  growing 
one  or  two  crops  of  potatoes  or  wheat. 

I was  recently  talking  with  a friend  who 
lives  only  two  miles  from  Mr.  C.,  and  who 
marketed  last  year  $500  worth  of  straw- 
berries from  an  acre  and  one-half,  and  he 
told  me  that  his  crop  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  and  yielded  more  money 
if  the  land  had  been  poorer.  It  was  a 
piece  which  had  been  heavily  manured 
for  cabbages  and  onions  for  several  years, 
and  the  growth  of  foliage  was  excessive 
and  the  fruit  so  soft  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  to  market,  six  miles  away,  in  a per- 
fect shape.  The  varieties  were  Bubach 
and  Haverland  pollenized  with  Jessie  and 
Glendale.  He  charged  the  softness  to  an 
over-supply  of  nitrogenous  manure  in  the 
soil,  or  the  same  cause  that  makes  wheat 
lodge.  Had  this  field  been  planted  to 
early  potatoes,  then  sowed  to  wheat  or 
stocked  with  clover,  plowing  under  the 
young  clover  the  next  spring,  and  then 
planted  to  strawberries,  probably  200 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  30  of  wheat  per 
acre  could  have  been  taken  off  without 
at  all  impairing  the  soil  for  strawberries. 
Mr.  Terry,  who,  by  a three  years  rotation 
of  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  gives  no 
opportunity  to  the  white  grub,  plants 
strawberries  on  a rich  clover  sod,  and  ma- 
nures but  slightly,  so  as  not  to  lodge  the 
wheat  which  follows  the  strawberries,  the 
latter  being  planted  in  a corner  of  the  po- 
tato field.  Mr.  T.  gets  very  successful 
yields  of  strawberries  in  this  way  on  land 
that  produces  one  year  with  another  28 
or  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  so  this  is 
a very  good  gauge  for  the  requisite  fer- 
tility of  strawberry  ground. 

Raspberries  will  thrive  on  equally  rich 
soil,  the  only  danger  being  from  winter 


killing,  which  is  apt  to  injure  them  when 
'growing  too  late  in  the  fall,  which  they 
will  do  if  the  ground  is  too  rich  and  the 
weather  warm  and  wet.  Blackberries  are 
easily  injured  by  too  much  fertility.  The 
man  referred  to,  as  having  soft  strawber- 
ries, had  some  Taylor  blackberries  on  very 
rich  ground  and  the  result  was  a remark- 
able growth  but  no  fruit  to  speak  of. 
This  was  last  season  when  no  blackber- 
ries were  winter-killed.  I live  four  miles 
from  him  and  got,  in  spite  of  a severe 
drought,  over  $100  per  acre  from  two  and 
one-half  acres  ot  Kittatinny  and  Erie  on 
land  that  was  extremely  poor. 

In  this  connection  I would  like  to  in- 
quire whether  the  present  striving  for 
large  yields  by  high  manuring  and  con- 
stant cultivation  will  not  result  in  time  in 
barren  plants.  Double  florists’  flowers,  as 
petunias,  pinks,  roses,  etc.,  have  all  de- 
veloped from  single  varieties  and  with 
this  development  has  come  a condition  of 
partial  or  total  sterility.  Supposing  the 
same  thing  should  happen  in  the  high 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry  and  instead 
of  getting  quarts  of  luscious  fruit  we 
should  get  only  bouquets  of  double  rose- 
like flowers.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  will  defer  such  a result  and  that  is 
that  seed  will  be  saved  mostly  from  the 
results  of  single  blooms,  and  that  the 
seedlings  saved  bear  such  a small  ratio 
to  the  general  crop  which  is  mostly  grown 
from  runners. 

In  this  connection  I might  call  attention 
to  another  and  kindred  matter,  that  of 
growing  pedigree  stock  for  planting.  As 
most  of  my  readers  know,  seedsmen  are 
very  careful  to  grow  seed  only  from  the 
best  specimens.  The  continuance  of  the 
race  is  managed  just  as  in  breeding  ani- 
mals by  intrusting  the  parentage  to  per- 
fect individuals  or  those  individuals  who 
are  nearest  to  the  standard  desired.  How 
is  it  in  fruit  culture?  The  beginner  pur- 
chases a dozen  or  a hundred  plants.  He 
sets  them  in  a row  and  allows  each  to  run 
at  will  to  produce  the  plants  for  another 
year’s  planting.  Although  all  are  from 
the  same  parent  (buds  from  the  original) 
yet  there  is  a chance  for  a difference. 
The  same  unknown  cause  that  makes  a 
geranium  or  a carnation  sport  (sometimes 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  sport  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  parent)  might  cause  a 
variation  in  ripening,  productiveness,  or 
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hardiness,  and  if  the  sport  added  to  di- 
minished productiveness  or  barrenness  an 
inclination  to  excessive  production  of  run- 
ners (as  is  generally  the  case  in  barren 
plants),  it  is  only  a question  of  time  when 
a plantation  would  be  all  barren,  if  propa- 
gated from  half  a dozen  or  less  plants  to 
begin  with,  as  is  the  case  of  new  or  high- 
priced  varieties.  The  variability  of  the  J es- 
sie  strawberry,  and  the  Crandall  currant, 
may  lie  in  some  such  cause,  and  a careful 
propagation  only  from  plants  seen  and 
marked  at  bearing  time  as  being  of  stan- 
dard value  might  reinstate  them  among 
profitable  and  desirable  kinds.  I have 
repeatedly  seen  individual  plants  among 
strawberries  and  blackberries  which,  for 
some  reason,  produced  fruit  slightly  dif- 
ferent or  much  more  abundantly  than  sur- 
rounding ones. 

In  a previous  article  I have  deprecated 


AMONG  THE 

i] 

The  long  rains  and  chilly  nights  were 
past.  Hundreds  of  toiling  teams  were 
passing  to  and  fro  across  the  furrowed 
fields,  sowing  wheat  and  barley  ; the  au- 
tumn-planted fields  were  swiftly  changing 
from  black  to  green  under  the  warm, 
spring  weather.  Each  rising  sun  lit  the 
naked,  billowing  heights  and  rugged  bar- 
riers of  the  lofty  Gavilan  mountains;  each 
setting  sun  shone  through  the  wooded 
passes  of  the  purple  Santa  Lucias,  and  far 
across  the  awakening  valley.  The  dull 
haze  and  smoke  from  foothill  fires,  that 
had  clouded  the  horizon  all  summer  was 
swept  away,  and  one  said,  in  the  fine, 
clear  air,  that  it  was  a land  of  wonderful 
beauty,  after  all, — a very  Palestine  of  a 
land,  for  the  glory  of  its  February  spring- 
tide. 

The  Baileys  went  back  to  their  Sunday- 
school  recollections,  and  declared  that 
the  Salinas  Valley  “reminded  them”  of 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  travelers 
say  is  very  beautiful  in  spring.  The  wild 
mustard  was  in  bloom  along  the  roads, 
and  thousands  of  birds  were  hovering 
overhead,  or  hiding  in  the  fresh,  bright 
grass.  A little  later  the  whole  valley  be- 
gan to  show  hosts  of  wild  flowers,  espe- 
cially by  roadsides  and  on  the  great  past- 
ure lands.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  never  tired 


the  trial  of  experiments  by  beginners  as 
costly  and  unprofitable.  I am  not  sure, 
however,  that  observations  and  experi- 
ments in  this  line  might  not  be  profitable 
to  the  beginner.  Those  who  begin  in  a 
small  way  and  for  a year  or  two  personal- 
ly assist  in  gathering  the  fruit,  have  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  observing 
differences  and  for  marking  them.  If  a 
plant  excels  in  any  way  stick  a stake  by 
it  with  a reference  number,  and  in  a pocket 
memorandum  jot  down  the  reason  it  is 
marked.  Afterward,  if  it  excels,  destroy 
neighboring  plants,  if  it  falls  below,  de- 
stroy it  and  its  surrounding  children. 
When  a man  has  a dozen  berry  pickers 
employed  and  bushels  of  perishable  fruit 
accumulating,  such  little  observations 
will  be  next  to  impossible  unless  a speci- 
men garden  is  kept,  enclosed  by  an  un- 
scalable wall.  L.  B.  Pierce. 
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of  gathering  them,  and  the  glory  of  this 
strange,  sudden  burst  of  blossoming 
stirred  her  imagination  deeply. 

“That,”  said  her  husband,  “is  a mark 
of  the  border  land  between  the  temperate 
and  the  tropic  zones.  Palestine,  Spain, 
California,  and  similar  regions  have  rain- 
less summers,  and  this  marvelous  unfold- 
ing after  the  winter  rains.  I should  think 
it  would  be  the  despair  of  artists  and 
writers,  for  I confess  that  I never  before 
knew  how  beautiful  a Californian  Febru- 
ary could  be.” 

The  little  garden  had  prospered  amaz- 
ingly. Perhaps  it  was  because  the  plants 
were  all  thrifty,  came  in  excellent  order, 
were  well  set  in  the  soil  just  before  a 
heavy  rain,  and  had  received  the  best  of 
care.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  garden 
was  so  small  that  the  Baileys  knew  every 
leaf  that  unfolded  within  its  boundary. 
John  might  have  said,  if  he  had  chosen, 
that  it  was  because  his  wife  loved  her 
plants  better  than  anyone  else  ever  did, 
since  Madame  Semiramis  walked  in  her 
famous  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon. 

“John,”  said  Mrs.  Bailey,  “how  my 
heart  aches  when  I think  of  those  poor 
flower  seeds  I bought,  and  there  they  lie, 
‘all  forlorn,’  in  my  work-basket.” 

“ It  is  not  your  fault,  Marian.  We  have 
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had  only  a fortnight  of  warm  weather,  I 
am  sure  the  seeds  will  forgive  you.” 

“I  want  blossoms,  John,  not  forgive- 
ness.” 

“What  are  flowers  but  forgiveness  ?”  he 
replied  shyly.  Like  many  other  quiet, 
pure-minded  men,  John  Bailey  had  “a 
womanly  side  ” to  his  nature,  and  though 
he  was  intensely  practical,  he  could  join 
his  wife  in  her  craving  for  beautiful  things; 
but  it  was  very  seldom  that  he  gave  such 
ideas  expression.  She  welcomed  his  shy- 
ly offered  glimpse  of  a poetical  thought 
with  an  appreciative  look,  far  dearer  to 
him  than  any  words  could  have  been. 
Searching  in  the  angles  of  her  octagonal 
work-basket,  she  found  the  tiny  packets, 
and  tossed  them  on  the  table,  with  pretty, 
graceful  vehemence. 

“ Now,  John,  if  you  are  a florist,  a bota- 
nist, or  any  other  kind  of  ‘ ist,’  you  may 
tell  me  what  to  plant  first.” 

Then  they  read  catalogue  “hints,”  and 
“ floricultural  departments  ” in  all  the 
newspapers,  until  Mrs.  Bailey  declared 
herself  “ too  bewildered  with  contradic- 
tions and  discrepancies  to  even  plant  a 
potato  till  the  next  day.”  But  one  thing 
she  knew;  she  must  have  some  sand  and 
leaf-mold  from  the  river.  Mr.  Bailey  went 
out  and  harnessed  his  team,  drove  round 
by  the  barn  and  put  a large  box  in  the 
wagon. 

“ I thought  you  were  going  to  mend  the 
pasture  fences  to-day,”  said  his  wife. 

“ No ; I am  going  to  have  drift-wood 
from  the  river  bottom,”  he  answered. 

“Oh,  I see;  and  nice  leaf-mold,  and  a 
pile  of  sand,  besides.  That  is  fine.”  So 
she  put  up  his  lunch,  and  watched  the 
wagon  disappear  in  the  wave-like  wrinkles 
of  the  wide,  green  valley.  She  did  up  her 
housework  and  sallied  out,  with  a valiant 
heart,  to  plant  her  sweet  peas  and  nastur- 
tiums by  the  fence.  Bailey  & Co.  had 
not  as  yet  felt  able  to  invest  any  capital 
in  a trowel,  but  she  took  the  family  spade, 
and  a broken  piece  of  steel  picked  up  on 
the  highway  from  one  leaf  of  somebody’s 
wagon  spring.  This  was  conveniently 
curved  and  pointed,  so  that  it  made  quite 
an  available  trowel.  No  one  knew  what 
a pretty  picture  she  made,  with  her  gar- 
den sun-bonnet  on,  working  away  in  the 
fresh  and  fragrant  earth,  and  singing  to 
herself  in  her  sweet,  child-like  way,  and 
looking  up  now  and  then  to  see  the  buds 
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on  her  beloved  rose  bushes.  She  made 
a mellow  seed-bed  across  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  smoothed  the  surface  until 
an  old  farmer  would  have  called  it  “like 
an  ash  heap.”  Then  she  let  herself  have 
the  full  luxury  of  that  brief  delicious  mo- 
ment when  one  tears  off  the  corner  of  the 
modest  paper  bag,  and  slips  the  seeds 
into  one’s  hand.  There  they  lie,  the 
bundles  of  cells,  fibres,  and  coiled-up 
germs,  silent,  mysterious,  and  altogether 
fascinating. 

“ How  jolly  they  look,”  she  said  to  her- 
self. “ What  a shame  it  would  be  to  let 
a single  one  die  because  it  couldn’t  have 
a chance.”  She  counted  them,  every  one,, 
and  resolved  to  see  how  many  grew. 

That  afternoon,  when  the  wagon  came 
home,  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  a huge 
bundle  of  willow  rods,  tied  on  top  of  the 
drift-wood. 

“ Please  give  them  to  me,”  she  cried,  as 
her  husband  drove  up  to  the  house. 

“ What  on  earth  can  you  do  with  willow 
sprouts  ?” 

“Just  let  me  have  a few  and  I’ll  show 
you,”  she  averred.  So  he  drew  out  a 
handful,  and  she  crossed  them  on  the 
ground  in  a pretty  lattice  pattern,  “sweet 
peas,  nasturtiums,  smilax ; all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  vine-hood,”  she  announced. 

In  a few  days  more  the  slender  willow 
wands  were  woven,  and  set  in  the  garden. 
The  warm,  rich  leaf-mold,  and  clean  sharp 
sand  were  mixed  in  shallow  boxes,  the 
seeds  were  all  sown,  and  the  processes  of 
germination  had  fairly  begun.  Pretty 
soon  things  commenced  to  sprout,  and 
the  boxes  were  full  of  animated,  struggling 
plant-existence.  Mrs.  Bailey’s  faculty  of 
“making  seeds  grow  ” had  not  failed  her. 
There  were  seedlings  enough  to  plant 
half  an  acre. 

“ John,”  she  said,  “ I want  to  talk  busi- 
ness.” 

“ Not  until  after  breakfast,  Marian.  I 
know  this  has  been  an  expensive  month. ’r 

“ It  isn’t  a deficiency,  John  ; it’s  actually 
a surplus.” 

“ Then  go  ahead.” 

“ The  garden  is  full ; every  inch  of  space 
will  be  covered  when  it  begins  to  bloom. 
And  I have  more  than  a hundred  pansy 
plants  left  over.  I have  lobelias  and  as- 
ters, and  some  rooted  rose  cuttings,  and: 
loads  of  things,  that  I can’t  take  care  of,, 
and  I hate  to  throw  away.” 
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He  listened,  went  out  after  breakfast 
and  smiled  over  the  way  in  which  the  little 
garden  was  crowded  “ full  to  the  brim.” 
Then  he  went  off  to  his  work  without  an- 
other word.  But  Marian  Bailey  knew 
that  he  would  not  forget.  She  had  given 
him  a problem  to  solve,  and  she  was  will- 
ing to  wait  for  the  answer. 

“ Marian,”  he  said  that  night,  “ there 
are  several  ways  for  you  to  get  rid  of 
your  plant  surplus.  You  can  throw  them 
away — ” 

“ Go  on,  Mr.  Bailey.” 

“ Or  you  can  put  a sign  out  on  the  road: 
'Plants  sold  here,’  and  may  be — ” 

“ Go  right  on,  Mr.  Bailey.  You  know 
it’s  two  miles  to  the  main  road.” 

“Or,  which  I cordially  endorse, you  can 
give  them  away.” 

“Now  you  are  sensible,  John.  That  is 
what  I wanted  to  do.  But  whom  shall 
we  give  them  to,  that  is  the  question.” 

“ Marian,  do  you  not  remember  that 
once,  last  year,  we  drove  seventeen  miles 
to  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  in  all  that 
distance  there  was  but  one  garden,  and 
that  a very  shabby  one  ? And  do  you  not 
also  remember  that  there  is  a school- 
house  two  or  three  miles  away,  a rusty 
old  shanty  by  the  County  road?  Now, 
suppose  you  should  try  to  get  the  school 
children  to  take  your  surplus  stock.  I 
know  something  about  the  district.  Near- 
ly all  the  families  are  renters,  and  the  at- 
tendance fluctuates  a good  deal.  After  a 
bad  season  people  move  away,  until  per- 
haps there  will  not  be  more  than  four  or 
five  children  in  the  district;  at  present 
there  are  more  than  forty.  I will  drive 
you  over  there  some  afternoon,  and  you 
can  talk  with  the  teacher  and  the  chil- 
dren.” 

A few  weeks  later  Mrs.  Bailey  gathered 
some  of  her  rose-buds,  and  filled  several 
boxes  with  little  plants,  all  in  the  nicest 
possible  condition  for  transplanting.  Her 
husband  took  her  to  the  forlorn-looking 
school-house,  and  they  introduced  them- 
selves to  the  elderly  and  tired -out  teacher, 
Miss  Sanborn.  In  a few  minutes  Mrs. 
Bailey  was  persuaded  to  venture  upon  a 
“talk  with  the  children,”  which  she  man- 
aged in  a way  that  appeared  to  John 
nothing  less  than  pure  genius.  She  told 
them  how  beautiful  flowers  were,  and 
how  ready  to  repay  good  care.  Every 
one  might  have  a garden,  and  at  such 


slight  expense.  She  described  her  own 
garden,  and  some  of  her  methods  and  ex- 
periments. Then  she  wanted  to  know  if 
there  couldn’t  be  a garden  in  the  school- 
yard,  close  by  the  well,  and  if  each  boy 
and  girl  would  not  like  to  carry  some 
plants  home,  and  see  whether  they  could 
be  made  to  grow.  The  idea  took  at  once, 
and  the  dear  little  lady  gave  each  child  a 
share  in  the  “ surplus  ” of  her  garden. 

“Now  children, come  and  see  me  some 
Saturday  afternoon  and  tell  me  how  they 
are  growing,”  said  she.  “Then  we  will 
find  out  who  has  the  best  garden.  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  able  to  have  a flower- 
show  in  a few  years,  and  prizes  for  the 
prettiest  roses.  Remember,  lots  of  water 
for  your  plants ; lots  of  hoeing  about  them, 
and  lots  of  attention,  all  summer.  Then 
you’ll  have  loads  of  flowers.” 

Before  she  was  half  done,  every  child 
in  the  school-room  was  determined  to 
have  a garden.  The  next  holiday  a little 
school-girl  stopped  her  father  as  he  was 
driving  along  the  highway.  “ Papa, 
please  stop  here  and  let  us  go  in.  I want 
to  see  the  pretty  lady’s  garden  that  she 
told  us  about.”  So  they  drove  to  the 
Bailey  house,  and  were  very  cordially  re- 
ceived. Mrs.  Bailey  left  her  work  and 
showed  the  child  everything  from  the  ca- 
nary-bird vine’s  tendrils  to  the  Marshal 
Neil’s  golden  roses,  and  one  of  these  last 
the  little  visitor  carried  home  with  her, 
held  close  in  her  hand , and  the  touch  of 
a warm,  motherly  kiss  was  on  her  soft 
cheek. 

After  awhile  it  grew  quite  the  fashion 
among  the  school  children  to  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Bailey  now  and  then.  She  told 
them  stories,  and  baked  them  mysterious 
culinary  surprises,  and  persuaded  them 
to  help  her  weed  her  garden,  and  sent 
them  home  as  happy  as  possible,  to  spread 
still  further  the  new  gospel  of  the  little 
rose-garden  oasis  in  the  wilderness. 

Long  before  the  end  of  May,  Mrs.  Bai- 
ley began  to  hear  good  reports  of  her 
“surplus  stock.”  At  least  a dozen  fam- 
ilies, most  of  them  renters,  had  yard-wide 
gardens,  and  boxes  on  their  porches.  She 
went  to  see  them,  and  her  pansies,  portu- 
laccas  and  petunias  were  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  Some  were,  as  she  joyously 
declared,  “much  better  than  her  own,” 
and  she  sometimes  delighted  the  hearts 
of  the  children  by  begging  for  slips  or 
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seeds.  But  her  own  little  garden,  started 
earlier  than  any  other  in  the  valley,  and 
containing,  besides,  some  well-chosen 
shrubs  and  roses,  bid  fair  to  maintain  its 
primacy  against  all  comers.  She  often 
came  home  with  garden  stories  to  tell  Mr. 
Bailey. 

“John,”  she  said  one  day,  “you  know 
the  way  the  calla  lily  grows  in  moist 
places  in  all  the  California  valleys?  All 
it  wants  is  water,  and  it  makes  a perfect 
mass  of  leaves  and  flowers  bloom  all 
winter,  and  sometimes  grows  almost  as 
high  as  my  head.” 

“Yes,  I know.” 

“Well,  Mrs.  Perrin  was  telling  me  about 
the  time  she  lived  in  Sacramento.  There 
was  a great  clump  of  calla  lilies  just  at 
the  depot  and  they  were  in  full  bloom  one 
January,  hundreds  of  them,  when  an  emi- 
grant train  from  New  York  came  in.  One 
of  the  passengers  was  areal  nice  old  lady 
from  Indiana,  who  was  going  to  visit  her 
daughter  in  Sacramento.  When  she  left 
home  she  had  thought  and  thought 
whether  there  wasn’t  something  real  old- 
fashioned  that  she  could  take  her  daugh- 
ter, whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years. 
At  last  she  remembered  how  fond  the 
daughter  had  been  of  calla  lilies,  which 
they  raised  in  the  window,  and  so  she  took 
a plant  with  a bud  on  it,  a plant  in  a five- 
inch  pot,  and  started  for  California.” 

“I  see,”  said  Mr.  Bailey,  “only  seems 
to  me  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  this 
story.” 

“So  my  poor  old  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Bai- 
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ley,  tossing  her  head,  “rode  into  Sacra- 
mento City,  with  the  calla  lily  plant  in  her 
lap,  where  she  had  carried  it  at  least  half 
the  time  since  she  started.  She  looked 
out  when  the  train  stopped  and  saw  right 
under  the  car  window  that  rod-square 
calla  lily  mass.  She  ‘took  it  all  in’  at 
once,  and,  when  she  thought  nobody  was 
looking,  she  dropped  her  poor  little  pot 
out  of  the  window,  leaned  back  in  her 
seat,  and  shut  her  eyes.  Pretty  soon  her 
son-in-law  came  through  the  car,  wel- 
comed her  to  California,  and  took  her  out 
to  the  street-car.  One  of  the  companions 
of  her  journey,  unobservant  of  the  situa- 
tion, hurried  after  her  and  told  her  that 
she  had  left  her  lily.  ‘What  is  it?’  said 
her  son-in-law.  ‘ Only  a piece  of  my  fool- 
ishness,’ said  the  poor  old  lady,  and  then 
they  went  home.  She  found  a hundred 
yards  of  calla  lilies  planted  along  the 
fence,  and  went  off  and  had  a good  cry 
over  the  affair.  Now  wasn’t  that  a dread- 
ful little  horticultural  blunder?” 

“ Her  respected  daughter  ought  to  have 
written  to  her  years  before,  about  the  way 
that  callas  grow  in  California.  That  is 
the  leading  moral,  as  far  as  I can  see,” 
said  Mr.  Bailey,  reflectively.  “And  if  she 
was  any  decent  kind  of  a woman  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  calla 
lily  from  her  old  home,  even  when  she 
had  acres  of  them  in  the  door-yard.  That 
is  the  secondary  deduction,  and  you  may 
offer  them  to  Mrs.  Perrin  with  my  com- 
pliments.” 

Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
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The  study  of  flowers  at  once  delights 
the  eye  and  interests  the  mind.  The 
rapid  strides  made  in  floriculture  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years  have  been  won- 
derful ; but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  we  can 
not  quite  forget  the  wild  flowers  of  our 
childhood  days : 

“ The  flowers  we  love,  they  are  those  we  gathered 
Years  ago,  when  we  played  at  home ! 

Flowers  by  the  door-stone,  dropped  and  scattered 
Here  and  there,  as  a child  would  roam.” 

How  well  I remember  the  “ Bouncing 
Bet  ” of  my  dear  old  grandmother’s  gar- 
den ; I knew  it  by  no  other  name  and 
years  afterward  when  that  grandmother’s 
kindly  face  and  toil-worn  hands  had 
crumbled  to  dust,  I used  to  search  every 


garden  with  which  I came  in  contact  hop- 
ing to  catch  a glimpse  or  inhale  the  breath 
of  this  old  favorite,  and  failed;  inquiry 
elicited  no  information.  Later  on,  when 
I began  the  study  of  flowers  with  a view 
to  become  a florist,  I searched  the  florists’ 
catalogues  for  this  flower, — in  vain ; is  it 
surprising  if  I began  to  believe  it  had  died 
with  my  grandmother  ? But  I persevered, 
and  finally  found  it  under  the  name  of 
Saponaria  officinalis,  and  learned  to  my 
deep  disappointment,  that  it  was  consid- 
ered little  better  than  a weed.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  will  ever  be  held  by  me  in 
the  tenderest  esteem. 

The  low-growing  flowering  plants  of 
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Wyoming  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
her  plant  life.  There  are  numerous  spe- 
cies and  varieties  which  I am  utterly  un- 
able to  analyze  or  classify;  a skilled 
botanist  would  find  here  a rich  field.  Be- 
low you  will  find  enumerated  such  as  I 
am  familiar  with  ; but  shall  pass  each  with 
brief  mention,  as  most  of  them  are  too 
well  known  to  need  describing.  Cacti 
are  everwhere  present.  We  have  three 
Opuntias,  commonly  called  prickly  pears, 
only  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  cultivation; 
then  there  is  Epiphyllum,  crab’s-claw  or 
lobster  cactus,  and  another  specie  which 
is  ball-like  and  I think  is  an  Echinocactus. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  species  to  be 
found.  The  Yucca  filamentosa  is  here 
in  great  numbers.  The  wild  clematis, 
wild  Tiger  lily,  wild  geranium,  or  crane’s 
bill,  cyclamen,  sweet  peas,  convolvulus, 
larkspur,  wild  tulip,  and  the  new  primrose 
Ice  King,  which  has  so  lately  been  intro- 
duced in  the  East  as  a novelty,  are  all  in- 
digenous to  Wyoming.  The  majority  of 
those  named  would  prove  a bonanza  to 
an  enterprising  florist.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  we  have  a skeleton  plant,  which 
from  its  peculiar  construction  and  curi- 
ous appearance  we  have  named  “ living 
sticks.”  This  name  is  entirely  original 
with  us,  friends,  so  please  leave  us  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  patent.  The 


plant  itself  suggested  the  name.  It  is  a 
bundle  of  leafless  stems  twining  and  in- 
terlacing each  other  in  a manner  both  in- 
teresting and  amusing;  the  color  is  a 
beautiful  pea-green.  One,  while  looking 
at  it,  can  think  of  nothing  but  a bundle  or 
ball  of  jointed  sticks.  It  grows  to  a height 
of  about  two  feet,  by  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  produces  a little  blue  flower  about 
the  size  of  a silver  dime;  in  the  fall  the 
stems  detach  themselves  from  the  root  and 
are  blown  by  the  wind  whithersoever  it 
listeth.  Some  people  call  them  “tumbling 
weeds;”  they  do  tumbling  enough,  surely, 
but  they  are  totally  unlike  the  tumbling 
weed  of  the  East,  besides,  the  name  is  not 
suggestive.  Our  wild  tulip  is  worthy  of 
cultivation,  in  many  respects  I deem  it 
superior  to  imported  kinds.  It  is  pure 
waxy  white,  save  the  throat  which  is  of  a 
pale  green  color ; the  bulb  is  white,  oblong- 
in  shape,  about  the  size  of  a small  onion 
set,  and  is  edible,  in  flavor  not  unlike  the 
cocoanut.  It  sends  up  a flower  stem 
about  two  feet  high.  Of  ferns  we  have 
some  noble  specimens,  and  several  varie- 
ties which  in  our  mountain  canyons  attain 
a height  of  four  feet,  and  are  truly  beau- 
tiful ; those  in  the  village  are  small,  but 
no  less  attractive  in  form  and  foliage. 

L.  E.  R.  Lambrigger. 

Big  Horn  City , Wyoming. 


SOME  NORTHERN  ROSES. 


Of  course  in  the  northern  States  where 
the  frost  king  reigns  six  months  of  the 
year  it  is  impossible  to  expect  such  rose 
gardens  as  Mr.  Shinn  graphically  de- 
scribes in  the  February  Magazine.  But 
I am  sure  with  a proper  amount  of  the 
same  kind  of  culture  which  he  says  is  best 
for  the  Mardchal  Niel  in  California,  there 
could  be  roses  grown  in  the  North  that 
would  surprise  many.  The  Niel’s  re- 
quirements were  good  drainage,  careful 
training,  and  well-ripened  wood  every 
autumn ; and  they  are  what  roses  require 
everywhere,  north  or  south.  The  rose 
gardens  of  florists  and  the  wealthy  are 
not  included  in  my  ideas,  but  those  of 
everyday  people. 

Now,  my  native  town  in  southwestern 
Maine  is  not  noted  for  rich  soil  or  favora- 
ble climate,  yet  I know  of  some  rose  trees 
that  will  almost  rival  Mr.  Shinn’s.  The 


first  one  that  I will  describe  is  an  old- 
fashioned  white  rose,  perhaps  a descend- 
ant of  the  famous  white  rose  of  old  Eng- 
land. This  variety  of  June  roses  is  quite 
common  in  town,  and  when  well  rooted 
the  plants  are  of  sturdy  growth,  the  lusty 
canes  standing  well  above  fences,  and  in 
June  are  covered  with  masses  of  the  most 
fragrant  of  roses,  beautiful  both  in  bud 
and  bloom.  But,  one  rose-bush  is  the 
largest  I ever  saw,  being  a thicket  of 
canes,  and  in  size  and  height  it  is  much 
like  an  old  lilac-bush  and  seems  as  hardy 
as  the  apple  tree  near  it.  It  must  be  of 
great  age,  for  three  generations  of  father, 
son  and  grandchildren  have  lived  in  the 
low,  weather-beaten  farm-house  before 
which  it  grows.  I never  saw  it  in  bloom,, 
but  have  been  told  it  was  grand  and  am 
sure  it  must  be,  for  its  equal  is  not  com- 
mon. I have  heard  that  there  are  sev- 


MY  ROSES. 


eral  specimens  of  the  same  variety  in 
neighboring  towns  much  like  it.  Yet  this 
plant  looks  as  if  it  had  had  neglect  in- 
stead of  care,  the  dead  wood  mingling  in 
careless  profusion  with  newer  growth. 

Two,  hardy,  yellow,  June  roses  which 
grow  here  are  far  from  common  speci- 
mens, and  are  very  fine  when  in  flower. 
They  are  some  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
reach  up  to  the  eaves  and  cover  half  one 
side  of  the  one-story  farm-houses  they 
adorn.  They  are  a wilderness  of  beauty; 
as  in  early  June  before  any  other  variety 
of  rose  shows  color,  they  are  masses  of 
lemon  color — a living,  growing  poem 
worth  going  miles  to  see. 

I saw  last  summer  in  our  village  some 
specimens  of  the  newer  hybrids  that  were 
grand,  though  the  soil  is  naturally  a dry, 
sandy  plain,  not  fertile  like  California,  but 
only  valuable  for  building  lots.  One  of 
the  plants,  bearing  brilliant  pink  roses, 
was  on  a trellis  in  the  corner  of  a bay 
window,  and  the  tenth  of  July  it  stood  as 
high  as  the  window,  a mass  of  bloom  with 
hundreds  of  flowers.  Another  bush  stood 
by  a piazza  pillar,  reaching  up  to  its  roof 
and  I think  I can  say  there  was  a half 
thousand  roses  in  bloom  at  once. 

A lady  friend  told  me  of  her  three-year- 
old  Paul  Neyron  that  has  its  canes  grown 
to  the  eaves  of  her  one-story  cottage, 
bearing  roses  as  large  as  a pint  bowl  in 
June  and  July,  and  again  in  September 
and  October. 

The  last  which  I will  mention  is  the 
Queen  of  the  Prairie  variety,  and  runs  all 
over  a bay  window  and  its  roof,  the  loveliest 
tangle  of  crimson  in  its  season.  Now,  if 
roses  will  grow  like  these  in  the  North, 
without  what  can  be  called  extraordinary 
care,  what  kind  of  rose  gardens  would  be 
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possible  if  they  could  have  suitable  Cult- 
ure, even  like  that  given  to  field  crops. 

Mrs.  Welcome  of  Yarmouth,  Me.,  has 
proven  that  the  tender  tea  roses  will  live 
through  our  northern  winters  if  well  pro- 
tected with  sods  and  evergreen  boughs. 
And  I know  from  experience  that  the  ten 
and  twenty  cent  roses  sold  by  florists, 
planted  out  early  in  May  will  bloom  some 
by  July  and  along  to  November.  My 
Hermosa  had  well  grown  buds  as  late  as 
the  23d  of  November  last  fall,  standing 
all  the  freezing  up  to  that  time  without 
covering.  So  the  tea  roses  are  practical- 
ly frost-proof  in  the  North,  while  they 
don’t  cost  or  require  more  care  than  those 
bedding  plants  that  blacken  at  the  first 
cold  night. 

But,  if  one  does  not  care  to  be  bothered 
with  the  tender  kinds,  there  are  plenty  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  to  select  from,  and 
which  are  nearly  as  free  bloomers  all  the 
season.  So,  one  need  not  go  without 
ever-blooming  roses  if  he  wish  to  have 
them.  The  American  Beauty,  Paul  Ney- 
ron, Dinsmore,  Mrs.  Chas.  Wood,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Albane  d’Arneville,  the  new 
perpetual  white  moss,  Mousseline,  the 
newer  Mary  Washington,  from  Mount 
Vernon,  and  many  others,  catalogued  by 
all  florists,  are  said  to  be  as  hardy  as  June 
roses,  and  all  of  these  varieties  can  be 
bought  at  low  prices. 

The  only  trouble  in  growing  roses,  har- 
dy or  tender,  is  the  bugs,  slugs  and  thrips. 
How  these  little  pests  will  make  us  great 
giants  of  humans  fight  for  our  roses.  No 
matter  how  thick  they  are,  they  never 
seem  to  kill  the  bush  but  devour  the  fo- 
liage and  buds  when  we  want  them  for 
“ourselves.”  Do  you  suppose  the  Cali- 
fornians have  them  to  fight?  C.  H. 


MY  ROSES. 


The  mellow  tint  of  purest  yellow  gold ; 

The  soft,  rich  glow  of  happy  maiden’s  blush, 

When  love’s  first  thrillings  set  her  cheeks  aflush; 
The  ruby  hue  of  vintage  rare  and  old  ; 

The  glint  of  amber  by  the  storm-waves  rolled 
From  out  the  sea ; all  colors  that  the  brush 
Of  artist  finds  in  clouds  of  evening  lush 


With  flame  from  dying  sun ; the  autumn  wold; 
The  thistle  down  ; the  drifted  banks  of  snow ; 

The  seashell’s  tinge;  the  alabaster’s  white; 

The  opal’s  fiery  heart ; the  amethyst — 

With  all  these  tints  at  morn  my  roses  glow ; 

And  lift  their  glad,  sweet  faces  to  the  light, 
Their  velvet  cheeks  by  dews  of  heaven  kissed. 

H.  L.  Wells. 
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THE  COCKSCOMB. 

Cockscombs  to  be  perfect  must  be 
dwarf;  the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  pot 
to  the  top  of  the  comb  should  be  little 
more  than  12  inches  or  13  inches.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  clearly  understood  how  de- 
sirable it  is  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
becoming  drawn  even  in  the  seedling 
stage.  The  seed  pot  should  be  plunged 
in  the  hotbed  within  a few  inches  of  the 
glass,  and  if  kept  fairly  moist  and  shaded 
the  seeds  will  soon  germinate.  After  the 
seed  has  germinated,  it  being  so  desirable 
that  the  little  plants  do  not  become  drawn, 
the  frame  will  have  to  be  carefully  venti- 
lated. As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  strong 
enough,  pot  off  singly  into  three-inch  pots, 
potting  up  to  the  seed  leaves.  The  same 
kind  of  soil  as  used  for  seed  sowing,  but 
in  a rougher  state,  will  be  suitable,  taking 
care  that  it  is  in  a sufficiently  warm  state 
before  being  used,  as  cold  soil  would  be 
likely  to  cause  a considerable  check. 
After  potting  off  the  pots  will  have  to  be 
plunged,  and  this  is  a very  essential  point. 
Indeed  the  plants  will  have  to  be  plunged 
up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  until  the  combs 
are  fully  developed  and  grown  to  their 
fullest  size.  The  plants  will  have  to  be 
carefully  watered,  and  as  the  sun  loses 
power  in  the  afternoon,  both  they  and  the 
frame  should  be  sprinkled  over  and  the 
lights  closed  for  about  two  or  three  hours, 
afterwards  putting  on  a small  amount  of 
ventilation  for  the  night  so  as  to  let  off 
rank  steam.  I have  seen  it  recommended 
that  to  grow  cockscombs  well  the  plants 
will  have  to  be  kept  potted  on,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  becoming  pot- 
bound,  but  this  is  a very  erronious  opin- 
ion if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  dwarf. 
From  the  three-inch  pots  repot  into  four 
and  one  half-inch  ones,  the  compost  now 
used  being  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf  soil,  and  the  other  part  well- 
decayed  cow  manure,  with  a fair  sprink- 
ling of  charcoal  and  sand.  When  repot- 
ting, place  the  plants  as  low  as  possible. 
Return  to  the  frame  and  push  the  plants 
ahead  as  much  as  possible,  shade  being 
only  needed  to  protect  the  foliage  from 
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the  hottest  sun.  The  plants  seem  to  revel 
in  tropical  treatment.  At  this  stage  it  is 
a mistake  to  allow  the  roots  to  become  in 
any  way  pot-bound;  therefore  as  soon  as 
ready  repot  into  seven-inch  or  eight-inch 
pots,  or  even  nine-inch  to  get  the  biggest 
combs.  Take  care  that  the  pots  are  effi- 
ciently drained.  Give  very  generous 
treatment,  sprinkling  and  shutting  up 
with  abundance  of  sun  heat,  when  the 
combs  will  swell  rapidly.  As  soon  as 
fairly  rooted  liquid  manure  must  be  ap- 
plied, a top-dressing  of  sheep  droppings 
also  being  beneficial.  As  the  combs  ad- 
vance in  size  more  ventilation  must  be 
applied,  especially  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  As  the  combs  reach  their 
fullest  development  gradually  harden  ofi, 
eventually  placing  the  plants  in  a warm 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  At  this  stage 
the  watering  must  be  carefully  performed, 
too  much  causing  the  stems  to  damp  off. 
During  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months  the  plants  are  very  effective  ar- 
ranged in  the  conservatory.  Instead  of 
dotting  the  plants  about,  I arrange  them 
in  good-sized  groups  with  the  addition  of 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  this  greatly  adding  to 
the  effect  and  taking  off  the  lumpiness  or 
monotony  of  the  group. — A.  Y.,  in  The 
Garden. 


LYGODIUM  SCANDENS. 

As  this,  one  of  the  best  of  all  climbing 
ferns,  is  now  growing  away  freely,  it  will 
be  well  to  remind  growers  of  an  excel- 
lent method  of  supporting  the  long  slen- 
der fronds  when  they  are  required  for  use 
in  a cut  state.  Given  a wall  of  fairly 
good  height,  such  as  that  of  a lean-to 
vinery,  strings  should  first  be  fixed  near 
to  the  pot,  radiating  upwards,  but  suffici- 
ently far  apart  to  prevent  the  fronds  from 
interlacing.  These  should  be  provided 
in  number  near  to  that  of  the  fronds,  so 
that  the  strong  growths  may  each  have  a 
separate  string  and  weaker  ones  not  more 
than  two  together.  To  these  strings  the 
growths  should  be  trained  as  they  grow ; 
oftentimes  they  will  do  this  in  a spontan- 
eous manner.  Then  when  required  for 
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decoration  the  needful  fronds  can  be  ta- 
ken off  without  any  difficulty.  I have 
seen  this  plan  followed  with  the  best  re- 
sults. Fronds  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long 
when  they  can  thus  be  taken  entire  are 
splendid  additions  for  vases  or  arches,  or 
for  twining  around  pillars. — H.,  in  The 
Garden. 


POLYANTHUSES  AS  POT  PLANTS 

When  grown  in  a cool  house,  polyan- 
thuses come  into  bloom  quite  early  in  the 
year,  and  are  very  effective  in  the  conser- 
vatory, much  more  so  than  many  plants 
which  require  more  heat  to  force  them 
into  flower  early.  We  grow  a large  quan- 
tity, chiefly  the  yellow  hose-in-hose  vari- 
eties. Some  of  these  are  very  fine,  vary- 
ing in  color  from  pale  primrose  to  deep 
yellow.  By  selecting  the  best  varieties 
from  year  to  year  and  isolating  them  from 
the  colored  varieties,  the  strain  may  be 
much  improved,  With  the  greatest  care, 
however,  the  seedlings  will  vary  consid- 
erably, even  when  the  seed  has  been 
saved  from  the  best  yellow  varieties, 
which  have  been  grown  quite  away  from 
any  with  colored  flowers.  I have  had 
many  with  red  or  crimson  flowers  among 
a batch  of  seedlings.  For  pots,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  April.  The  seed-pots 
should  be  placed  in  a cool  shady  position, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  they  should  be  pricked  off.  La- 
ter on  they  may  be  planted  out,  or  they 
may  be  grown  in  pots.  If  grown  in  pots 
they  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  and  grown  on  in  a cool 
frame;  during  the  autumn  they  should  be 
well  exposed,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
begin  flowering,  which  spoils  them  for  the 
spring.  If  placed  on  a shelf  in  a sunny 
position,  they  may  be  had  in  flower  quite 
early  in  the  year.  They  will  do  best  in  a 
house  where  there  is  only  just  sufficient 
heat  given  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The 
first  batch  may  be  put  in  in  December, 
and  by  putting  a few  in  at  intervals  a con- 
tinuous succession  may  be  kept  up,  and 
will  make  a bright  display  at  a little  cost. 
The  delicate  perfume  also  adds  to  their 
charm,  and  I feel  sure  that  anyone  who 
once  grows  them  will  continue  to  do  so, 
for  they  find  admirers  among  all  classes, 
especially  in  a season  like  the  present, 
when  everything  out  of  doors  is  so  back- 
ward. The  alpine  auriculas  are  also  very 
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pretty  as  pot  plants,  but  they  do  not  pro- 
duce quite  so  much  bloom  or  last  so  long 
as  the  polyanthuses.  I find  it  is  only  two- 
year-old  plants  that  will  make  much  dis- 
play. The  great  advantage  of  growing 
the  hardy  plants,  which  require  so  little 
warmth  to  bring  them  into  bloom  early, 
is  that  they  last  better  and  are  altogeth- 
er more  satisfactory  for  the  cool  con- 
servatory than  plants  which  have  been 
grown  on  in  much  heat. — F.  H.,  in  The 
Garden. 


FERNS  IN  LONDON, 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
Covent  Garden  flower  market  is  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  small  ferns  1o  be  seen. 
One  would  wonder  what  became  of  them, 
seeing  that  all  the  year  round  these  small 
ferns  are  on  sale.  At  one  time  fern-grow- 
ing was  confined  to  a very  limited  num- 
ber of  growers,  but  now  plants  of  various 
sizes  may  be  found  throughout  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  pub- 
lic favors  fresh  green  foliage  in  prefer- 
ence to  so  much  floral  display,  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  There  is  no  better 
test  of  public  opinion  than  the  open  mar- 
ket. Growers  soon  give  up  anything  that 
does  not  find  a ready  sale  ; on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  they  are  rather  slow  in  ta- 
king up  new  ideas.  This  is  fully  demon- 
strated at  the  present  time  in  the  limited 
number  of  sorts  of  ferns  they  cultivate. 
The  great  bulk  of  ferns  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  market  is  confined  to,  at  the  out- 
side, a dozen  sorts.  • Yet  there  are  many 
other  varieties  which  are  even  more  beau- 
tiful and  perhaps  equally  serviceable  for 
decoration. — The  Garden. 


MONSTER  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  flowering 
in  the  Vicarage  Street  Nursery,  Warmin- 
ster, a wonderful  Mardchal  Niel,  which 
was  planted  on  April  16, 1888,  which  made 
the  first  year  after  planting  shoots  25  feet 
long,  and  produced  200  roses  befor  it  had 
been  planted  twelve  months.  Next  year 
its  shoots  reached  to  the  length  of  30 
feet,  and  the  number  of  blooms  amount- 
ed in  1890  to  2000.  The  plant  covers  at 
the  present  time  an  area  of  450  square 
feet,  and  is  carrying  flower-buds  and 
blooms  of  more  than  3000  in  number. 
— T.  H.  Hanna y,  in  The  Gardeners* 
Chronicle. 
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DAFFODILS  BY  WALKS. 

, The  old  double  yellow  daffodil,  now 
flowering  so  abundantly  beside  our  wood- 
land walks  and  in  the  more  open  parts  of 
the  covert,  where  till  recently  the  ground 
was  white  with  snowdrops,  serves  to  re- 
mind us  how  beautiful  many  otherwise 
bare  and  flowerless  spots  might  be  made 
by  planting  the  bulbs  of  this  and  kindred 
kinds  and  leaving  them  alone.  Such 
flower  gardening  entails  no  expense  be- 
yond the  first  outlay  for  the  purchase  of 
the  bulbs.  Where  the  common  daffodil 
grows  there  also  will  the  Tenby  and  other 
kinds  flourish,  as  well  as  the  Poet’s  nar- 
cissus. These  are  mentioned  because 
they  are  common,  and  consequently 
cheaper  to  purchase  largely  and  plant  ex- 
tensively. It  is  better  for  those  who  can 
to  grow  them  thus  than  to  fill  the  garden 
borders  with  them,  and  occupy  space 
where  plants  that  need  care  and  culture 
should  be  grown.  Even  such  choice  daf- 
fodils as  Horsfieldi  andSirWatkin  I have 
seen  flowering  finely  in  the  grass  of  an 
orchard,  but  if  we  make  the  most  of  the 
commoner  kinds  first  we  have  plenty  to 
do. — The  Garden. 


• FRAGRANT  ROSES. 

A correspondent  of  The  Gardenhas  this 
to  say  of  sweet-scented  roses  : 

“ Although  almost  all  roses  are  sweet- 
scented,  still  there  are  a few  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  all  others  in  this  respect  as  to 
claim  a few  words  to  themselves.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  say  which  rose 
is  the  sweetest.  Some  people  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  grand  fruity  perfume  found 
in  Catherine  Mermet.  I think  it  is  strong- 
ly suggestive  of  apricot.  Socrates  is  an- 
other very  fruity  smelling  rose.  La  France 
has  a delicious  perfume  quite  peculiar  to 
itself.  Some  years  ago  when  a poll  was 
taken  upon  fragrant  roses  this  variety  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I remem- 
ber placing  it  at  the  head  of  my  return 
paper,  but  should  hesitate  to  do  so  now, 
as  Socrates,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Cather- 
ine Mermet,  and  Comtesse  Riza  du  Parc 
all  surpass  it  in  my  estimation.  Many  of 
the  old  roses  possess  grand  scent,  and  as 
a body  are  superior  to  the  recently  intro- 
duced varieties.  Baronne  Prevost,  Abel 
Grand,  G£n£ral  Jacqueminot,  Mme.  Cle- 
mence  Joigneaux,  S£nateur  Vaisse,  Mme. 
Furtado,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  G£ant  des 


Batailles,  and  Anna  de  Diesbach  are  a few 
old  perpetuals  that  are  extra  sweet,  while 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  Baronne 
de  Noirmont  are  two  good  Bourbons. 
The  old  Cabbage  or  Provence  rose  is  too 
well  known  as  one  of  the  very  sweetest 
to  need  any  special  mention  here.  Mar6- 
chal  Niel  is  the  sweetest  of  all  yellow 
roses.  Among  the  newer  roses,  Mme. 
Renahy,  The  Puritan,  and  Mme.  Joseph 
Godier  are  particularly  sweet.  Anna 
Marie  de  Montravel  and  Gloire  des  Poly- 
antha,  two  miniature  roses,  are  also  very 
sweet.” 

A BLUE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

A correspondent  of  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  writes  thus  of  a plant  that 
may  some  time  be  the  wonder  of  the  hor- 
ticultural world,  but  which  at  present 
seems  very  improbable : 

“ In  my  opinion,  this  chrysanthemum, 
if  it  ever  should  arise,  is  more  likely  to 
arise  from  a sport  than  a seedling.  With 
varieties  at  present  in  cultivation,  there 
is  a great  tendency  that  way.  I have 
seen  traces  of  blue  in  sported  flowers 
which  came  near  to  the  desired  goal. 
Last  season  blooms  of  Lady  Dorothy, 
which  is  an  incurved  kind,  and  itself  a 
sport  from  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
showed  distinct  signs  of  a color  that  was 
more  blue  than  purple  in  some  parts  of 
its  petals,  here  and  there  blotches  which 
prompts  me  to  apprise  those  interested 
in  this  novelty  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
further  freaks  of  the  kind,  and  to  carefully 
preserve  plants  which  show  the  slightest 
inclination  to  assume  a blue  color.  It  is 
a well-known  fact  that  some  sorts  do  ex- 
hibit signs  of  sporting  several  years  be- 
fore an  actual  sport  occurs.” 

A NEW  INDUSTRY  FOR  WOMEN. 

An  association  of  women  is  about  to 
start  in  business  to  undertake  by  contract 
the  care  of  London  conservatories,  win- 
dow-boxes, balconies,  and  small  gardens, 
by  the  year,  season  or  month.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  will  themselves 
attend  to  all  orders,  employing  men  for 
the  digging  and  rough  work  only.  Plants 
will  be  received  and  tended  at  the  premi- 
ses of  the  association  during  the  absence 
of  the  owner  from  town.  The  title  of 
the  new  business  is  the  Women’s  London 
Gardening  Association. — The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 
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A LITTLE  GARDEN  TALK. 

It  would  be  fine  if  there  was  a royal 
road  to  a luxuriant,  orderly  flower  garden 
— if  Princess  Something  or  Somebody 
would  touch  the  weeds  with  a fairy  wand 
and  shrivel  them  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
hasten  the  growth  of  our  pansy  bed,  hurry 
up  the  phloxes  and  open  out  great  beau- 
tiful poppies.  Instead,  we  must  get 
humbly  down  upon  our  knees  and  earn 
our  flowers  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
And  after  the  June  rains  how  the  weeds 
grow ! Only  the  utmost  vigilance  and  in- 
dustry will  overcome  them,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  exterminated  the  better.  A lit- 
tle waiting  for  the  “ convenient  season  ” 
will  put  the  garden  in  a hopeless  tangle, 
and  double  the  amount  of  work  which 
will  finally  have  to  be  done.  There  is  no 
better  way  than  to  pull  the  largest  weeds, 
then  work  the  beds  over  with  the  trowel, 
taking  care  not  to  displace  the  young 
plants.  Next  to  weeding,  frequent  water- 
ing is  essential.  It  is  quite  useless  to  put 
the  tender  flower  infants  in  the  hard,  dry 
soil  and  expect  them  to  reach  maturity 
without  further  care.  They  must  be  nour- 
ished, and  frequent  watering  with  tepid 
water  is  their  natural  diet.  A lady  re- 
marked that  she  did  wonder  that  her 
verbenas  made  no  growth  ; the  earth  was 
literally  packed  around  the  tiny  seedlings 
which  were  yellow  and  shriveled.  When 
the  garden  is  nicely  weeded  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  climbers,  which 
must  not  get  the  better  of  us  by  a day — 
for  the  most  refractory  thing  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  a go-as-you-please  climb- 
ing plant.  A very  pretty  effect  can  be 
produced  by  training  the  growths  fanci- 
fully. A standard,  four  feet  in  height, 
with  six  or  eight  pieces  nailed  to  its  top 
and  extending  out  umbrella  fashion,  is  a 
pretty  device;  run  the  shoots  up  the 
standard,  then  let  them  cover  the  top  as 
they  will,  just  giving  them  an  occasional 
tie  to  keep  them  in  bounds.  Nasturtiums 
are  particularly  showy  trained  in  this  man- 
ner, while  in  no  other  way  is  the  beauty 
of  the  rich  tropical  foliage  of  the  aristo- 
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lochia  shown  to  such  advantage.  Vir- 
ginia creeper  needs  an  occasional  helping 
hand  by  way  of  strips  of  leather  or  stout 
cotton  cloth  to  keep  it  in  place,  although 
once  established  it  has  a very  graceful 
way  of  going  about  its  business  unassist- 
ed, especially  if  the  task  set  it  is  to  cover 
the  side  of  an  old  building  or  to  decorate 
a stump.  Hop-twine  is  serviceable  in 
tying  the  clematis  to  the  piazza  pillars 
and  arches.  It  is  strong,  yet  soft  enough 
not  to  cut  the  stems.  I have  always  sup- 
posed the  clematis  perfectly  free  from 
disease  or  insects  but  found  on  the  main 
stalk  of  a native  clematis,  which  was  grow- 
ing over  an  old  stump,  a large  black  bunch 
— a fungous  growth  which  nearly  killed  the 
vine.  The  akebia,  which,  by  the  by,  is  one 
of  our  most  charming  vines,  requires  a 
stout  string  for  support,  and  if  it  is  not 
furnished,  and  the  vine  simply  nailed  with 
strips,  each  succeeding  growth  will  twine 
around  the  first,  until  a rope  is  formed 
that  will  eventually  die  from  furnishing 
its  own  support.  The  perennial  pea  in 
some  situations  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  hardy  climbers,  for  rambling  over 
hedges  and  giving  them  a touch  of  rose 
color,  or  for  covering  a strip  of  old  fence; 
if  planted  in  the  garden,  say  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  it  needs  support  to  pre- 
vent it  from  straggling  over  too  much 
surface.  Fine  stout  stakes  firmly  set  in 
the  ground  and  laths  nailed  around  them 
at  the  top  make  a frame  which  keeps  it 
within  bounds. 

The  scarlet  clematis,  coccinea,  does  best 
when  planted  in  very  rich  soil,  its  top  kept 
pinched  back  until  it  forms  a shrub-like 
plant.  It  is  not  such  a wonderful  acqui- 
sition after  all ; it  must  have  very  careful 
treatment  to  thrive  well ; planted  by  a pi- 
azza where  the  rain  beats  on  it,  or  in  any 
of  the  places  where  people  usually  want 
vines,  it  is  useless.  The  only  really  valua- 
bleclimberis  the  onethat  will  endurehard- 
ships,  and  the  Virginia  creeper  and  our  na- 
tive clematis,  Virgin’s  bower,  take  the  palm 
for  spontaneous  growing  and  beautiful 
autumn  effect.  The  climbing  bitter-sweet 
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may  be  added  to  the  number  very  truth- 
fully. The  Adlumia,  or  Wood  Fringe,  is  a 
charming  vine,  so  delicate  and  graceful, 
but  needs  careful  training,  for  once  in  a 
mat,  its  pretty  foliage  loses  half  its  beauty. 

If  the  amateur  gardener  will  provide  an 
outfit  consisting  of  a small  basket  fur- 
nished with  tacks,  small  nails,  a hammer, 
strips  of  stout  cotton  cloth  and  a ball  of 
twine,  there  will  be  no  bothersome  look- 
ing up  of  conveniences,  and  no  neglect 
because  they  are  not  at  hand.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  lay  in  a stock  of  white 
hellebore  so  that  the  roses  may  receive 
prompt  attention,  and  that  the  currants 
may  not  be  denuded  of  their  leaves  while 
waiting  to  send  to  town. 

Among  the  roses,  Marie  Baumann  and 
Anna  de  Diesbach  made  a splendid  dis- 
play last  summer,  while  a bush  of  Balti- 


there  was  an  interval  of  a few  sunny  days 
in  which  these  roses  gave  us,  as  it  were,  a 
V envoy  to  the  poem  of  summer. 

Ada  Marie  Peck. 


CHINESE  SACRED  LILY. 

The  engraving  herewith  shows  a group 
of  the  famous  Chinese  Narcissus  as  seen 
growing  in  a garden  in  Hong  Kong.  We 
have  not  heard  of  its  being  cultivated  in 
the  open  ground  in  this  country  and  do 
not  know  how,  or  in  what  regions  of  the 
country,  it  would  succeed.  But  the  bulbs 
are  now  pretty  well  known  and  extensive- 
ly employed  for  blooming  in  dishes  of 
water.  The  practice  of  raising  them  in 
this  manner  first  received  its  impetus  in 
California,  the  bulbs  being  brought  by 
the  Chinese  to  San  Francisco.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  bulb  and  the  information 


THE  CHINESE  NARCISSUS  IN  A GARDEN. 


more  Belle  attained  a height  of  15  feet, 
running  riot  over  a stout  frame  made  of 
cedar  posts  firmly  set ; the  cross  pieces 
of  this  frame  wrere  of  cedar  and  the  whole 
was  very  strong  and  the  stalks  of  the  rose 
were  firmly  tied.  The  foliage  was  show- 
ered with  hellebore  early  in  the  season 
and  at  intervals  afterwards  and  the  result 
was  glossy,  luxuriant  leaves  and  hundreds 
of  fragrant,  creamy  blush-tinted  blossoms. 
Magna  Charta  always  gives  good  satisfac- 
tion, as  does  Paul  Neyron  and  Coquette 
des  Alpes.  The  dear  little  “Jap”  roses — 
the  Polyanthas,  are  a never  ending  source 
of  delight ; long  after  frosts  came  last  fall. 


in  regard  to  it,  which  has  been  every- 
where published,  have  effected  at  least 
one  good  — it  has  spread  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  blooming  bulbs  in  water,  so 
■that  the  window  cultivation  of  bulbs  for 
winter  bloom  has  greatly  increased.  But 
aside  from  this  gain,  there  is  probably 
little  or  nothing  to  give  this  particular  va- 
riety credit  for,  and  we  should  undoubt- 
edly be  quite  as  well  off  without  it.  The 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  bulb  is  the  nu- 
merous spikes  of  flowers  it  sends  up ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  spikes  are  few-flow- 
ered, and  the  color  is  not  a good,  clear 
white.  The  writer  who  noticed  this  bulb 
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in  connection  with  this  engraving  when  it 
first  appeared  in  the  London  Garden,  thus 
describes  his  mode  of  treatment:  “The 

bulbs  are  totally  immersed  in  bowls  of 
gravel  and  stones  and  covered  with  tepid 
water.  Some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  swelling  or  expansion  of  the  bulbs, 
and  the  tepid  water  should  be  replaced 
by  a fresh  supply  every  day  if  the  quickest 
and  best  results  are  desired.  Bulbs  so 
treated  will  produce  from  five  to  ten 
spikes  of  about  six  flowers  each.”  The 
bulbs  of  this  variety  produce  more  foliage 
than  those  of  any  of  the  European  varie- 
ties, but  for  house  cultivation,  either  in 
water  or  pots  of  soil,  the  Paper  White 
Narcissus  is  preferable  on  account  of  its 
purity  of  color,  and  greater  number  of 
flowers  on  a spike  and  their  larger  size; 
it  is  equally  as  desirable  for  fragrance  and 
ease  of  culture.  The  Paper  White  has 
more  flowers  to  the  spike  but  the  spikes 
are  not  as  numerous  as  those  from  the 
Chinese  bulbs.  The  latter  cost  about  four 
times  as  much  as  the  Paper  White;  for 
the  same  expenditure  of  money  more  and 
better  bloom  can  be  procured  by  pur- 
chasing the  Paper  White  Narcissus  and 
it  can  be  bloomed  in  a bowl  of  water  the 
same  as  the  bulb  of  the  Celestials. 


A NOVEL  PIT. 

First  let  me  say  that  our  homestead  is 
an  old  one  that  has  been  in  my  husband’s 
family  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  first  house  was  burned,  but  the  pres- 
ent one  can  look  back  as  far  as  the  hero 
in  Edward  Bellamy’s  famous  book.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  just  un- 
der a sitting-room  window,  was  a large 
old-fashioned  cellar  entrance,  seldom 
used,  never  in  winter. 

One  fall  I was  wishing  fora  pit  for  stor- 
ing roses  and  other  plants,  when  the  good 
man  said  “how  will  it  do  to  put  a sash 
over  that  cellar-way  and  use  it  for  a pit?” 
As  “Barkis  is  willing”  it  was  soon  done. 
A heavy  frame  was  made,  large  enough 
to  receive  two  greenhouse  sashes  each 
three  feet  by  six ; the  sides  were  bricked 
up  in  cement,  and  thick  board  shutters, 
opening  in  the  center,  enclose  the  whole. 
When  finished  the  shutters  were  found  so 
heavy  that  each  half  was  sawed  length- 
wise through  the  center,  with  hinges  that 
allows  each  half  to  be  folded  back,  mak- 
ing it  very  convenient  to  handle.  After 
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three  years  use  I can  say  it  has  been  a 
success  every  way  ; half-hardy  plants  and 
roses  keep  beautifully,  and  best  of  all  are 
the  pansies,  daisies  (Beilis),  and  Swanley 
white  violets,  that  bloom  all  winter  long. 
On  cold  nights  the  door  is  opened  into 
the  cellar  to  even  the  temperature.  There 
has  never  been  the  least  appearance  of 
frost.  However  severe  the  weather  out- 
side a ready  entrance  can  be  gained 
through  the  cellar.  As  my  conservatory 
is  small,  and  I am  something  of  an  en- 
thusiast about  flowers,  it  often  overflows. 
I find  the  pit  a fine  place  to  keep  back 
plants,  and  also  to  receive  one  that  has 
parted  with  its  beauty.  Celia. 

SOME  ANNUALS. 

There  are  a few  common  annuals  which 
should  be  more  highly  valued  than  they 
are.  One  reason  of  indifference  to  them, 
I think,  is  lack  of  proper  arrangement  for 
best  display.  Take  for  instance  either 
the  annual  delphiniums  or  the  centaureas; 
plant  the  seed  very  early  in  a bed  deeply 
dug  and  mellow,  in  two  rows  12  inches 
apart,  then  scatter  freely,  over  the  whole 
space,  seed  of  yellow  coreopsis  (Golden 
Wave  is  better  than  the  old  sort)  and  a 
border  on  one  side  of  sweet  alyssum. 
After  the  plants  are  well  established  thin 
out  the  ground  work  (centaureas  or  del- 
phiniums) to  about  one  foot  apart,  but 
leave  the  coreopsis  thickly  and  irregularly 
set  in  and  between  the  rows  and  enough 
of  the  alyssum  to  make  a compact  border 
of  white.  It  is  better  to  prepare  and  plant 
late  in  the  fall,  making  the  bed  deep,  mel- 
low, and  slightly  raised  and  when  done 
cover  with  brush  to  keep  all  from  being 
disturbed  till  spring  opens,  yet  if  this  is 
not  possible  spring  will  do,  but  the  bloom- 
ing will  be  retarded.  These  flowers  all 
need  the  same  treatment,  namely : very 
early  planting,  a warm  situation,  and  if 
the  ground  is  pulverized  one  foot  deep 
the  fierce  summer  heat  and  drouth  will 
not  hinder  the  growth  or  bloom. 

Larkspurs  have  rather  a stiff  appearance 
to  an  artist’s  eye  which  is  quite  toned  to 
a supporting  back  ground  for  the  coreop- 
sis. Mixed  centaureas  with  their  gray  fo- 
liage require  the  addition  of  a strong  tone 
to  individualize  them  in  bouquets  and  that 
should  give  a hint  to  arrangement  in  the 
growing.  The  colors  of  these  mixtures  in 
a mass  harmonize  by  proper  contrast  with 
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the  shining  yellow  of  the  coreopsis  and 
its  dark  stems  and  bright,  though  scant, 
foliage.  Then  the  whole  is  “ dressed  up” 
by  the  pure  white  and  delicate  green  of 
the  sweet  alyssum.  The  flowers  of  all 
these  should  be  cut  daily  to  insure  con- 
stant bloom.  R.  A.  H. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Many  correspondents  making  requests 
for  information  about  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  are  answered  by  letter  and 


are  referred  to  sucn  sources  as  will  best 
aid  them  in  the  desired  manner.  From 
time  to  time  directions  for  building  plant 
structures  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  have 
appeared  in  these 
pages.  To  satis- 
fy numerous  in- 
quiries a number 
ofillustrationsare 
here  presented  of 
a variety  of  styles, 
some  cheap  and 
plain,  some  ex- 
pensive and  orna- 
mental. The  fol- 
lowing letter  re- 
ceived a short 
time  since  is  a 
sample  of  many 
which  arrive: 

Will  you  kindly  give 
a plan  for  building  a 
small  greenhouse,  as 
inexpensive  as  possible ; also  tell  me  the  best  and 
cheapest  manner  of  heating  the  same,  soft  coal  being 
the  most  available  and  cheapest  fuel  here.  The  house 
to  be  about  20  feet  long.  By  giving  the  desired  infor- 
mation in  an  early  number  you  will  greatly  oblige  X. 


In  building  a plant  house  the  first  con- 
sideration is  to  adapt  it  in  form,  size  and 
details  of  structure  to  the  use  it  is  intend- 
ed for.  The  simplest  form  of  enclosure 
for  growing  plants  is  a hand  glass  or  bell- 
glass  which  is  placed  over  one  plant  or 
more  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  in- 
cluded air  on  cool,  cloudy  days,  and  to 
protect  from  cold  during  the  night  and 
the  cooler  hours  of  morning  and  evening; 
on  warm  days  and  bright  ones  the  glass 
is  removed  during  the  warmest  hours. 

Some  of  the  es- 
sential features  of 
plant-growing  un- 
der glass  are  se- 
cured by  this  sim- 
ple utensil.  An 
advance  upon  the 
hand  glass  is  the 
frame  covered 
with  sashes 
placed  over  a gar- 
den bed  wherein 
plants  of  many 
kinds  are  raised — 
this  is  the  cold- 
frame.  The  cold- 
frame  answers  an 
excellent  purpose 
in  spring  and  summer  and  is  easily  regu- 
lated. The  hot-bed  which  is  merely  a 
frame  covered  with  sashes  and  placed  on 
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a prepared  bed  of  manure,  which  by  its 
heat  warms  a few  inches  of  soil  spread 
over  it,  requires  more  care  and  skill  in  its 
management.  One  great  difficulty  in  the 
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use  of  bell-glasses  in  covering  plants  in 
the  open  ground  is  the  high  temperature 
to  which  the  enclosed  air  may  be  heated 
by  the  sun.  If  the  glasses  happen  to  be 
forgotten  and  are  left  close  over  the  plants 


during  bright  sunshine  the  heat  may  be 
so  great  as  in  a short  time  to  destroy  the 
plant  or  plants.  There  is  the  same  trouble 
with  the  cold-frame  and  the  hot-bed, 
though  with  these  the  air  space  is  greater 
and  injury  does  not  so  quickly  ensue  ; 
but  many  a gardener  has  spoiled  a whole 
frame  of  choice  plants  by  two  or  three 
hours  of  inattention.  In  working  in  the 
cold-frame  and  hot-bed  one  is  obliged 
to  bend  over  and  work  always  in  a 
stooping  position,  which  in  time  be- 
comes very  fatiguing.  The  idea  of  rais- 
ing the  frame  and  making  sides  to  it 
very  naturally  suggested  itself ; so  the 
first  greenhouses  were  built  in  this  man- 
ner, a form  of  which  is  called  the  lean- 
to  and  is  shown  in  number  6 of  the  il- 
lustrations. It  is  a form  well  adapted  to 
some  purposes,  and  for  a long  time  was 
almost  wholly  used.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
an  improvement  this  is  over  the  low  frame. 
One  can  move  about  and  do  his  work  in 
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After  many  years  of  use  it  was  found  al- 
most impossible  to  raise  symmetrical 
plants  in  these  houses.  They  became 
one-sided  from  the  fact  that  they  received 
light  only  from  one  side;  great  care  was 
required  to  keep  them 
turned  from  day  to  day 
to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ty, but  at  best  this  rem- 
edy was  only  partial. 
It  was  evident  the  light 
must  enter  the  structure 
from  all  sides.  Probab- 
ly one  reason  why  the 
lean-to  structure  was 
adhered  to  so  long  was 
that  in  England  it  had 
been  customary  to  raise  the  more  tender 
fruits,  such  as  vines,  peaches,  apricots, 
etc.,  on  walls  because  protection  was  thus 
given  from  cold  winds  and  some  heat  was 
gained  by  reflection.  It  is  easy  to  see 


U easily;  the  amount  of  air  space  is  far 
greater,  and  the  danger  of  overheating  by 
the  sun’s  rays  is  lessened.  Ventilators  on 
the  top  are  provided  to  open  upwards  to 
allow  the  regulation  of  the  temperature. 


that  these  advantages  were  sought  to  be 
secured  in  greenhouse  building.  The  de- 
velopment of  plant  structures  is  due  to 
English  gardeners,  for  they,  more  than 
any  others,  experienced  the  need  of  them 
and  adapted  them  to  their  use  extensive- 
ly. A modification  of  the  lean-to  is  shown 
in  illustration  7,  a form  called  a three- 
quarter  lean-to.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment, but  the  perfect  form  is  reached 
only  with  the  double  span-roof,  as  shown 
in  number  8 of  the  illustrations.  A span- 
roof  house  should,  if  possible,  stand  north 
and  south,  thus  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  and  sun  heat  at  all  hours 
of  daylight. 

The  first  mode  of  heating  consisted  of 
a brick  enclosed  fire  space  with  a grate 
from  which  proceeded  a horizontal  flue, 
raised  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground 
surface,  all  around  the  enclosed  room  near 
the  wall,  passing  along  one  side  and  one 
end  and  returning  on  the  other  side,  and 
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then  rising  perpendicularly  through  and 
above  the  roof.  Wood,  and  afterwards 
coal,  was  used  for  heating.  At  present  in 
most  structures  the  heat  is  distributed  by 
means  of  hot  water  flowing  through  pipes 
which  are  carried  around  the  inside  of  the 
house  at  the  base  of  the  wall.  Within  a 
few  years  steam  has  been  employed  for 


heating  but,  except  in  the  case  of  large 
ranges  for  commercial  purposes,  hot  water 
heating  is  found  most  economical  and 
most  easily  managed. 

Several  of  the  illustrations  are  of  con- 
servatories, buildings  which,  either  stand- 
ing alone  or  connected  with  residences, 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
plants  and  preserving  them  in  health 
while  in  bloom  and  in  their  best  condition 
— they  having  passed  their  earlier  stages 
in  greenhouses,  or  stoves  as  the  warmer 
heated  structures  are  called.  Sometimes 
the  house  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, the  different  rooms  being  de- 
voted to  these  various  purposes.  Il- 
lustration number  3 shows  a form 
which  readily  lends  itself  to  these 
different  uses ; it  also  is  a fine  exam- 
ple of  building  against  the  wall  of  a 
house  without  cutting  off  the  light  of 
the  windows  of  the  lower  story,  and 
of  also  securing  the  benefits  of  the 
span-roof  form.  Illustration  number 
one  is  that  of  a large  and  elegant 
structure  close  to  or  attached  to  a resi- 
dence. A handsome  ornamental  house 
is  shown  in  illustration  2.  This  house  is 
adapted  to  conservatory  uses,  allowing 
quite  large  plants  to  stand  in  the  central 
part  of  the  room  and  even  large  plants  in 
almost  any  part.  Number  4 shows  a 
handsome  ornamental  attached  green- 
house, and  number  5 one  which  is  smaller 
and  quite  plain.  This  last  house  detached 


would  be  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  to  build.  The  base  of  the 
house  is  wood,  while  the  others  are  rep- 
resented on  brick  foundations.  A house 
eight  feet  wide  will  allow  of  a bench  or 
table  three  feet  in  width  on  each  side  and 
at  the  far  end  and  a central  walk  of  two 
feet.  A house  sixteen  feet  wide  can  have 
the  side  tables  as  above  and  a cen- 
tral one  six  feet  wide  with  a walk  on 
each  side  of  it  of  two  feet.  A house 
sixteen  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
long  will  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  correspondent  whose  inquiry  has 
been  given.  Such  a house,  being 
nearly  square,  could  be  heated  more 
easily,  and  the  heat  could  be  more 
evenly  maintained  than  one  nar- 
rower. Houses  twenty  by  forty  or 
fifty  feet  are  of  very  good  form. 
When  the  house  is  constructed  of 
wood  the  best  way  is  to  set  good 
cedar  posts,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
four  feet  apart  along  the  lines  of  the  walls. 
The  posts  should  be  set  three  feet  deep  so 
as  to  be  below  the  action  of  frost.  Board 
up  on  each  side  with  one-inch  matched 
stuff  to  the  desired  height,  saw  off  the 
posts  evenly  and  place  a two  or  three- 
inch  plank  on  top  as  a plate.  The  plate 
should  be  beveled  on  the  inside  to  allow 
water  to  run  off.  If  the  posts  are  six  in- 
ches the  plate  can  be  eight  inches  wide. 
The  height  of  the  wall  depends  upon  the 
way  the  wall  is  to  be  finished ; if  there  is 


7 

no  side  glass,  as  may  be  the  case,  but  the 
wall  rises  quite  to  the  eaves,  the  wall  can 
be  made  four  feet  six  inches  high  ; if  a 
tier  of  glass  is  to  be  placed  above  the  wall 
the  latter  need  be  only  three  feet  high. 
A good  height  for  the  side  tables  is  two 
feet  eight  inches. 

The  whole  roof  structure  should  be 
made  with  the  view  of  obstructing  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  the  passage  of  light.  The 
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rafters,  made  of  sound  pine,  need  to  be 
only  three  inches  wide  and  an  inch  and 
a quarter  thick  when  finished  and  can  be 
placed  six  feet  apart.  Glass  twelve  by 
twenty  inches  is  a good  size.  A ridge- 
pole through  the  center  of  the  roof  is  very 
essential  and  can  be  supported  on  posts* 
For  a large  building,  or  one  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  length,  it  should  be  six  inches  wide 
and  three  inches  thick;  for  smaller  houses 
it  can  be  one  inch  narrower.  It  should 
have  a shoulder  cut  along  the  whole 
length  of  each  side  of  it  on  which  to  rest 
the  upper  ends  of  the  sash  bars. 

Before  commencing  to  build  and  after 


the  size  of  a house  has  been  decided  upon, 
it  would  be  well  to  make  arrangements  for 
its  heating  and  to  learn  what  size  pit  will 
be  needed  for  the  furnace  and  boiler. 
The  pit  will  require  to  be  stoned  up,  and 
it  must  be  where  the  drainage  from  it  will 
be  perfect.  The  necessary  heating  appa- 
ratus, boiler,  pipes,  etc.,  are  made  by  dif- 
ferent firms,  who  will  place  them  in  posi- 
tion ready  for  use.  Dealers  in  greenhouse 
supplies  will  also  furnish  ventilatiag  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  which  all  the  venti- 
lators can  be  opened  or  closed  by  a single 
movement,  a matter  sometimes  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  a heavy  wind  storm. 
There  are  many  other  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  a house  that  cannot  here  be 
-described,  but  most  of  them  will  suggest 
themselves  and  be  provided  for. 


SUCCESS  WITH  ROSES. 

I have  been  a constant  reader  of  your 
charming  Magazine  ever  since  the  first 
number  was  published,  so  it  is  like  a dear 
friend  to  me.  Lately  you  have  had  so 
many  communications  in  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  roses  that,  though  only  an 
amateur  in  the  art,  I feel  inspired  to  write 
and  tell  you  of  my  success. 

Last  spring  I sent  for  your  set  of  sum- 
mer blooming  roses.  In  due  time  they 
arrived,  and  fine  healthy  young  plants 
they  were.  I planted  them  in  a deeply 
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spaded  bed,  which  had  been  well  manur- 
ed, and  they  never  stopped  for  anything, 
but  grew  right  along.  My  husband  in- 
sisted on  not  allowing  them  to  bloom,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  plants.  Well,  I 
just  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
those  roses  from  blooming.  They  insist- 
ed on  showing  what  they  could  do.  One 
day  late  in  the  fall  I went  out  and  picked 
off  thirty-five  young  buds  and  fifteen  of 
the  most  exquisite  half-blown  roses  I ever 
saw.  They  have  stood  the  winter  well 
with  but  little  protection,  and  this  sum- 
mer I expect  great  pleasure  from  my 
roses,  and  to  every  lover  of  roses  I would 
say  get  Vick’s  set  of  summer  blooming 
ones. 

Now’  I have  told  you  all  about  my  roses, 
and  although  I do  feel  ashamed  of  the 
length  of  my  letter,  I will  trespass  a little 
more  on  your  patience.  * As  you  are  so 
kind  about  answering  questions  through 
your  Magazine  I will  ask  you  to  tell  me 
a little  about  the  planting  and  raising  of 
peanuts,  and  also  to  give  me  the  names  of 
a few  honey  producing  shrubs. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Rind. 

* [Perhaps  some  one  of  our  readers  at  the  South, 
accustomed  to  raising  peanuts,  will  give  the  infor- 
mation here  asked.  And  will  not  bee-keepers  name 
the  best  shrubby  honey  plants?  And  probably  at  the 
same  time  a list  of  all  the  best  honey  plants  would  be 
desirable. — Ed.  Mag.] 

V A LOTT  A— AM  ARY  LL  IS— BEGONIA. 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  your  Mag- 
azine and  much  oblige  an  old  subscriber : 

1.  I have  three  Amaryllis  Valotta  bulbs  that  have 
been  large  enough  to  blossom  for  three  years,  but 
they  do  not.  I have  them  potted  in  just  such  soil  as 
you  recommend.  The  bulbs  set  partly  out  of  the  soil. 
Is  that  the  right  way  to  do  it?  Should  the  smali 
bulbs  be  taken  off? 

2.  I have  an  Amaryllis  Atamascobulb  ; how  should 
that  be  planted  ? I want  it  for  a pot  plant.  Shall  I 
cover  the  bulb  all  over  with  the  soil? 

3.  How  deep  should  Tuberous  Begonias  be  plant- 
ed? I have  excellent  luck  with  most  all  kinds  of 
plants,  but  with  these  bulbs  it  is  a failure. 

H.  K.  Colburn. 

The  Valotta  bulbs  mentioned  will  prob- 
ably bloom  this  season.  Take  away  the 
young  bulbs  but  do  not  disturb  the  roots 
of  the  old  bulbs.  The  young  ones  can  be 
planted  in  the  garden  for  the  summer. 
It  is  all  right  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulbs  in  pot  appear  above  the  surface. 

Bulbs  of  Amaryllis  Atamasco  are  set  so 
that  only  the  neck  is  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

Tuberous  Begonias  can  be  covered 
about  an  inch  deep. 
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POTATO  ROT. 

Experiments,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  show  that  the  potato  rot  can  to 
a great  extent  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  copper  solutions.  The  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  the  most  efficient  form. 
Reports  of  its  use  have  been  made  from 
Germany,  France  and  this  country,  and 
all  agree  that  it  can  be  used  with  great 
benefit,  and  with  profit,  when  the  blight  is 
troublesome.  An  engraving  herewith, 
made  after  one  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle , represents  a plant 
destroyed  by  the  disease,  and  another  one 
saved,  by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixt- 
ure. 

In  this  country,  Clarence  M.  Weed, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  made  a 
report  in  1889,  of  his  use  of  the  mixture 
on  potatoes.  He  sprayed  fifteen  feet  in 
length  of  twenty  rows  of  potatoes, using  it 


cold  water,  but  it  takes  several  hours  to 
do  so.  With  warm  water  it  dissolves 
quickly.  Place  twelve  pounds  copper 
sulphate  in  one  of  the  tubs  and  pour  on 
it  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  hot  water  and 
stir  it  until  the  water  is  blue;  then  pour 
this  water  into  an  empty  barrel;  if  it  is 
found  that  some  of  the  sulphate  is  not 
dissolved  pour  more  hot  water  on  it  and 
stir  as  before  until  no  portion  of  the  crys- 
tals remains  undissolved,  and  add  this  to 
the  other  blue  water.  Now,  take  eight 
pounds  of  fresh  quicklime  and  slack  it  in 
one  of  the  tubs  ; after  slacking  add  enough 
water  to  make  a thin  whitewash  of  it. 
Place  a gunny  sack,  or  some  material  that 
will  serve  as  a strainer,  over  the  barrel 
containing  the  blue  water,  and  strain  the 
lime  water  slowly  into  it.  After  all  has 
passed  through  with  the  exception  of  the 
sticks,  straws  or  coarse  pieces  of  lime- 


THE  POTATO  BLIGHT. 

Plants  growing  side  by  side ; one  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  other  not.  From  a photograph. 


four  times,  viz.:  May  28  June  6,  June  29,  and 
July  16.  By  comparing  the  yield  from 
twelve  and  a half  feet  of  the  sprayed  por- 
tion of  the  rows  with  the  same  amount  of 
the  unsprayed,  the  former  gave  244  lbs.  of 
marketable  tubers  against  180  lbs.  from 
the  latter;  a gain  computed  to  be  over  62 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  tubers  from  the 
sprayed  portion  were  smoother  or  less 
scabby. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture. — The  formula 
for  this  preparation  is  six  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  and  four  pounds  lime  to 
twenty-two  gallons  of  water. 

To  make  about  a barrel  of  the  mixture, 
use  twice  the  above  quantities.  For  pre- 
paring the  substance  it  is  best  to  provide 
three  good  barrels  which  will  hold  water; 
saw  one  of  them  in  two,  making  two  tubs. 
Use  one  barrel  for  holding  water,  and 
place  all  of  them  near  where  the  mixture 
is  to  be  used. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  will  dissolve  in 


stone,  remove  the  strainer  and  add  water 
until  the  barrel  is  filled  within  five  inches 
of  the  top.  Stir  the  whole  well  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  This  is  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  what- 
ever purpose  it  is  to  be  used. 


CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES. 

The  variety  of  pickles  is  numerous,  but 
the  pickle  which  commends  more  respect 
than  all  others,  is  the  little  green  cucum- 
ber. Without  entering  on  the  discussion 
of  the  sanitary  view  of  pickles  in  general, 
or  the  cooling  cucumber  in  particular,  it 
seems  evident  people  will  have  and  eat 
pickles  of  some  kind;  and  it  is  most  gen- 
erally the  cucumber. 

Those  who  make  pickle-growing  a reg- 
ular part  of  the  crop  rotation,  do  not  plant 
the  seed  before  the  middle  of  June  and 
not  later  than  the  10th  of  July;  preferably 
before  the  25th  of  June.  Planted  at  this 
time  the  plants  come  into  bearing  in  Au- 
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gust  and  September.  Two  advantages 
are  gained  by  late  planting,  the  cooler 
nights  of  late  summer  are  favorable  to 
productiveness,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
striped  bug  are  mainly  escaped. 

A moist  soil  is  essential  to  raising  cu- 
cumbers in  their  highest  excellence.  The 
cucumber  runs  its  career  in  about  ten 
weeks  from  planting  the  seed,  so  the 
ground  needs  to  be  well  cultivated  and 
enriched.  It  is  a hopeless  case  to  expect 
a good  crop  of  cucumbers  from  hard,  poor- 
ly prepared  soil.  Give  the  plants  a gen- 
erous amount  of  fine,  decomposed  ma- 
nure in  the  hill ; and  a sprinkling  of  phos- 
phate after  they  are  half  grown,  makes 
them  antic  in  the  race  for  distinction.  I 
think  it  has  been  proven  that  the  cucum- 
ber patch  can  be  fertilized  cheaper  with 
stable  manure  and  a good  proportion  of 
chemical  fertilizer  mixed,  than  depending 
wholly  upon  barn  dressing. 

As  soon  as  cucumbers  of  marketable 
size  appear  these  should  be  picked,  as 
leaving  them  upon  the  vines  exhausts  the 
latter  to  the  detriment  of  the  crop.  Where 
sufficient  help  can  be  procured  for  daily 
pickings,  and  if  properly  cared  for,  near 
a ready  market,  a crop  of  cucumbers 
for  pickles  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  a farmer  can  raise.  A selection  of 
the  most  suitable  varieties,  as  in  other 
specialties,  is  of  much  importance.  Green 
Prolific  is  the  first  variety  to  name  for 
pickling.  Early  Cluster  comes  next,  then 
Cleveland  Pickling,  Early  Russian,  Early 
Frame  and  Boston  Pickling. 

L.  F.  Abbott,  Lewiston,  Me. 


OUR  LANDSCAPE  ART. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  from 
Alexander  McKenzie,  superintendent 
of  Epping  Forest,  England,  is  undoubted- 
ly a very  proper  criticism  of  American 
landscape  art,  as  exemplified  in  some  of 
the  best  places  in  the  country. 

Last  year  during  June  and  July  I paid  a short  visit 
to  your  grand  country  in  which  nothing  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  richness  of  your  foliage.  I 
would  that  I could  have  prolonged  my  visit,  so  as  to 
see  all  the  grandeur  of  your  autumn  tints. 

I was  greatly  pleased  and  somewhat  disappointed 
with  your  landscape  gardening.  Pleased  with  your 
love  for  the  art,  but  disappointed  at  what,  from  our 
old-fashioned  views,  I considered  a mistake,  namely, 
the  utter  want  of  animal  life  in  the  views  from  some 
ofyour  homesteads.  Many  of  your  merchant’s  homes 
I visited  comprised  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
acres,  and  every  acre  under  the  mowing  machine ; 
and  many  of  the  plantations  so  arranged  as  to  ob- 


scure the  distant  views  of  the  surrounding  landscape 
—in  many  cases  so  arranged  as  even  to  obscure  a 
lovely  vista  of  their  own  grounds.  Here  we  try  to 
introduce  as  much  animal  life  as  possible,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  as  much  of  the  beautiful  of  other  prop- 
erties as  we  can.  * * * * That  which  j admired 
is  much  too  extensive  to  enumerate  in  a letter,  and 
will  ever  lend  a great  charm  to  that  which  was  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  holidays  I 
ever  had. 


ROSE  CLOTILDE  SOUPERT. 

Our  colored  plate  this  month  represents 
the  new  rose  Clotilde  Soupert,  an  account 
of  which  was  given  in  these  pages  two 
years  since,  soon  after  it  was  sent  out. 
This  variety  originated  by  Soupert  and 
Notting,  of  Luxemburg,  is  a cross  between 
the  Polyantha  variety,  Mignonette  and 
Madame  Damaizin,  a Tea.  It  is  a vigor- 
ous plant  and  most  abundant  bloomer, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  continuous- 
ly for  a great  part  of  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn. The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and 
very  fragrant,  in  this  respect  as  well  as 
in  the  delicacy  of  its  coloring,  tracing  to 
its  Tea  origin;  on  the  other  hand  its  pro- 
fuse blooming  habit  is  inherited  from  its 
Polyantha  source.  The  outer  petals  are 
at  first  a pure,  pearly  white  and  the  cen- 
tral ones  rose  shaded  with  a soft  carmine. 
This  variety  is  recommended  for  planting 
in  masses  or  beds  and  for  winter  forcing 
and,  also,  as  a window  plant.  It  is  a fine 
acquisition  and  must  soon  become  a great 
favorite. 


THE  LANTANA  A PEST. 

Years  ago  the  Island  of  Oahu,  H.  I., 
was  greatly  troubled  with  caterpillars, 
and  a Dr.  Hildebrand  imported  the  My- 
nah birds  and  also  the  lantana,  so  that 
the  birds  might  feed  on  the  berries  of  the 
latter.  The  caterpillars  were  destroyed, 
but  the  birds  have  carried  the  seeds  of 
the  lantana  all  over  the  Island,  and  the 
plant  is  looked  upon  as  a curse  in  that 
country,  as  it  spreads  in  a most  alarming 
manner. 

A.  Buchten,  San  Francisco , Cal. 

PANSY  NAME,  VIOLETS,  DAISIES. 

I wish  to  know  how  the  name  of  one  variety  of 
Pansies  is  pronounced— the  Bugnot.  I have  an  idea 
that  perhaps  the  third  and  sixth  letters  are  silent. 

I also  wish  to  know  if  English  violets  and  daisies 
are  as  easy  to  raise  and  keep  over  winter  as  pansies. 
I have  failed  with  what  few  I had. 

M.  A.  W.,  Sabetha,  Kansas. 

Bugnot  being  a person’s  name,  we  know 
of  no  rules  of  pronunciation  that  will  ap- 
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ply  to  it,  nor  do  we  know  how  the  family  learned  at  this  time,  the  effect  will  be  to 
that  bears  the  name  pronounces  it.  shorten  somewhat  this  season’s  crop  of 

The  English  daisy  needs  a little  pro-  grapes.  Last  year  the  vintage  was  un- 
tection  in  winter  in  this  region,  and  cer-  usually  large,  a smaller  one  may  be  ex- 
tainly  would  require  it  in  Kansas.  Both  pected  this  fall. 

English  violets  and  daisies,  in  Kansas,  Cherry  and  plum  trees  appear  to  have 
should  receive  a light  covering  of  leaves  set  good  crops  of  fruit ; how  much  of  it 
in  the  fall,  or,  what  is  better,  the  protec-  they  will  carry  to  maturity  depends  on  the 
tion  of  a cold-frame.  An  instructive  and  weather  from  this  time.  Peaches  look 
reliable  article  on  the  English  daisy  ap-  promising. 

peared  at  page  272  of  last  year’s  volume  With  timely  rains  now  we  may  expect 
of  this  Magazine,  good  supplies  of  all  the  small  fruits,  for 

— they  are  all  setting  heavily.  On  the 

A SPRING  DROUGHT.  whole,  therefore,  the  fruit  outlook  is 

To-day,  May  16,  we  are  having  here  much  better  than  at  this  time  last  year. 


some  light  showers.  Previous  to  the  time 
only  half  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  in  this 
vicinity  in  thirty-two  days.  It  is  feared 
that  the  drought  may  shorten  the  hay  and 
grain  crops,  and  affect  to  some  extent 
strawberries.  Garden  vegetables  have 
already  been  much  retarded.  This  is  the 
condition  generally  in  Western  New 
York. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

All  fruit  trees  have  blossomed  freely. 
The  apple  trees  are  now  carrying  a full 
load  of  bloom.  The  present  year  will 
give  the  opportunity  for  crucial  tests  of 
the  practice  of  spraying  apple  trees  with 
arsenites  for  codlin  moth  and  copper  sul- 
phate for  the  apple  scab,  Fusicladium 
dendriticum,  which  infests  the  leaves  and 
fruit.  Undoubtedly  some  enterprising 
fruit  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
will  use  these  remedies,  while  many  or- 
chards will  be  left  to  their  fate,  and  the 
possibility  is  that  we  shall  learn  something 
in  regard  to  these  operations  which  will 
give  us  satisfactory  guidance  in  the  future. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  the  position 
which  our  State  has  heretofore  held  as  a 
fruit  region  will  be  maintained.  . 

The  spring  weather  for  several  seasons 
has  been  unfavorable  to  our  fruit  interests 
and  with  this  there  have  appeared  new 
insect  and  fungous  enemies,  but  the  abil- 
ity to  master  them  is,  apparently,  in  our 
power.  The  fruit-growers  now  need  cour- 
age, perseverance,  and  a determination  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
them,  and  these  qualities,  it  is  believed, 
the  most  of  them  possess. 

A frost  on  the  5th  of  May  has  injured 
some  vineyards  which  are  remote  from 
water  protection,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 


JUNE. 

When  all  the  air  is  soft  and  calm, 

And  e’en  the  aspen  leaves  are  still ; 

When  fragrance  from  the  flowers,  like  balm, 
The  drowsy  senses  seems  to  fill ; 

When  hangs  the  sun  amid  the  sky 
And  cattle  in  the  shadows  lie  ; 

When  e’en  the  thrush’s  cheerful  note, 

Seems  stifled  in  the  tuneful  throat ; 

Then,  dozing  on  the  turfy  ground, 

I hear  the  ravishment  of  tune, 

The  harmonies  of  perfect  sound, 

The  low,  sweet  melodies  of  June. 

The  bee  upon  the  droning  wing 
Sings  honeyed  staves  from  bud  and  flower, 
A constant  hum  that  seems  to  cling 
Round  the  deep  silence  of  the  hour ; 

By  fits  and  starts  through  the  tall  grass 
The  stridulous  cicadas  pass ; 

While  from  th’  embattled  files  of  corn 
The  ploughman’s  voice  subdued  is  borne — 
Bucolic  strains  forever  found 
In  perfect  chord  with  summer  noon, 

By  lips  of  Plenty  softly  wound 
From  the  year’s  pinnacle  of  June. 

Among  the  glintings  of  the  leaves 
I spy  the  redbird’s  flaming  vest, 

And  hear  his  crooning  as  he  weaves 
The  texture  of  his  curious  nest ; 

Perched  on  the  weatherbeaten  rail 
Whistles  with  liquid  note  the  quail, 

While  in  the  elm  the  amorous  dove 
Pours  forth  the  story  of  his  love. 

Let  shepherds  tune  the  oat  to  May, 

For  me,  I loVe  a warmer  rune, 

The  varied  stops  of  that  warm  lay 
Blown  on  the  wheaten  quills  of  June. 

O that  such  day  would  ever  last, 

Thus  softly  gracious  and  serene  ; 

Would  all  discordant  notes  were  past 
And  joy  immortal  filled  the  scene! 

And  O for  lips  that  ne’er  shall  know 
The  measures  Want  and  Sorrow  blow  ; 

For  hearts  that  deem  the  joys  in  store 
Shall  far  surpass  all  gone  before. 

Perennial  then  should  glow  the  heart, 

Glad  heaven  would  frame  the  soul  in  tune, 
With  love  the  theme  in  every  part, 

And  all  the  months  would  sing  like  June. 

E.  B.  H. 
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PRUDY,  THE  FAITHFUL. 


Out  of  doors,  the  dandelions’  golden 
discs  were  at  their  thickest,  the  sky  was 
at  its  bluest,  the  clouds  their  fleeciest,  the 
children’s  heels  the  springiest  and  their 
shouts  the  merriest  of  at  any  time  in  the 
year.  The  elixir  of  the  spring  season  was 
in  earth,  air  and  sky. 

But,  in-doors,  there  was  one  anxious 
heart  that  the  subtle  charm  of  the 
season  had  not  reached.  Dear  old  Mrs. 
Sprague,  so  sweet  and  saintly  that  for 
years  she  had  expressed  herself  as  ready 
and  only  waiting  for  the  final  call,  had 
suddenly  become  absorbed  in  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  prolong  her  life  to  the 
greatest  possible  age.  The  motherless 
grandchildren,  to  whom  she  gave  a shel- 
tering home,  and  faithful  old  Prudence  in 
the  kitchen  who  took  care  of  them  all, 
could  not  understand  it. 

Myra  up-stairs,  and  Rupert  in  the  gar- 
den were  both  pondering  over  it  this  mo- 
ment, while  Mrs.  Sprague;  intent  upon  a 
letter  just  received  from  her  whilome 
pastor,  reaches  its  conclusion  and  reads 
these  words : “ Do  you  realize  that  the 

robin  and  the  blue  bird  are  here — that 
spring  has  come?” 

She  folded  and  put  away  the  letter  and 
seated  herself  by  a front  window.  Sure 
enough,  Spring  had  come,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  childhood  she  had  given 
it  no  special  thought.  She  remembered 
vaguely  of  having  heard  bird-notes  within 
the  week  as  something  far  away — outside 
of  her  life.  She  had  been  too  absorbed 
in  watching  for  new  indications  cf  de- 
creasing vitality,  and  in  seeking  counter- 
acting remedies,  to  have  much  thought 
for  anything  besides.  But  now  her  eyes 
wander  over  the  expanse  of  grass-green 
meadows  opposite,  stretching  away  and 
away  to  the  bit.  of  woodland  beyond.  A 
stile,  reminding  of  olden  times,  crosses 
the  fence  near  by,  inviting  to  a stroll  or  a 
romp.  She  remembers,  dimly,  having 
seen,  day  after  day,  poor,  pinched  looking 
women  and  children  with  baskets  over 
there,  strolling  and  stooping  at  frequent 
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intervals,  and  she  knows  now  that  they 
were  gathering  “greens.” 

Away  in  the  distance  she  sees  Tommy, 
Posey  and  Bess  gathering  the  “spring 
beauties  ” that  grow  so  thick  as  to  look — 
yes,  now  that  she  notices,  really  look  like 
great  patches  of  thin  snow.  There  must 
be  millions  of  them  in  a place.  No  won- 
der the  children  have  been  wild  about 
them!  But  that  is  not  all.  She  looks 
around  the  room  and  sees  quantities  of 
purple  and  yellow  violets  in  broad,  shal- 
low dishes  ; while  in  pretty  vases  are  great 
bunches  of  blue  bells  and  cowslips — all 
from  the  edge  of  the  woods  where  Myra 
and  Rupert  have  found  them.  Yes,  the 
spring  has  truly  come.  And  now  that 
Mrs.  Sprague  comes  to  think  of  it,  what  a 
blessing  to  the  town  children — to  every- 
body— that  the  villa  ‘people  over  yonder 
will  not  sell  this  stretch  of  land  for  build- 
ing lots.  How  much  its  open  beauty  adds 
to  her  own  place!  Her  own?  Yes,  so 
people  say;  always  adding  — since  the 
father’s  recent  death  — that  the  children 
will  be  provided  with  a good  home  when 
she  is  gone.  For  the  father,  though  genial 
and  good-hearted,  belonged  to  that  large 
family  of  Do-littles,  and  was  a “ ne’er  do 
weel  ” in  business.  ' 

But  here  come  the  children  racing  and 
screaming  over  the  stile,  with  the  morn- 
ing’s fresh  relay  of  wild  flowers.  And 
now  they  stoop  in  the  grass  at  their  feet 
to  pick  some  dandelions — they  are  just 
too  lovely  to  pass  by.  (The  plants  in  the 
meadow  had  helped  to  furnish  dinners 
instead  of  blossoms.)  But  so  lavish  of 
their  gold  are  they,  these  cosmopolitan 
flowers,  that  they  scatter  their  yellow  du- 
cats all  along  the  highways.  They  gem 
the  edges  of  green  that  flank  the  villager’s 
curbstones.  They  peep  into  the  poor 
man’s  back-yard  to  gladden  his  children. 
Very  sweet  it  is  of  them  to  thrust  up  their 
golden  heads  in  such  common  places. 
And  such  royal  gold,  too!  Nothing  can 
equal  it  in  color;  nor  can  anything  equal 
the  silky  softness  of  the  blossoms’  velvet. 
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Tommy  brushes  one  against  Bessie’s 
cheek,  while  telling  her  that  by-and-by 
they  will  reach  high  up  above  the  grass 
and  have  silver  crowns  on  their  heads. 
Were  his  poet  soul  more  mature  he  might 
tell  her  that,  like  all  humble  doers  of  good 
deeds,  they  would  gradually  grow  into  a 
higher  atmosphere  until,  becoming  spirit- 
ualized, they  would  soar  away  and  pass 
from  mortal  sight. 

But  Mrs.  Sprague,  though  all  her  life  a 
doer  of  good  deeds,  is  not  craving  to  soar 
away ; she  desires  above  all  things  to  stay 
right  where  she  is.  The  sight  of  Myra 
as  she  enters  the  room  dispels  all  interest 
in  the  outside  world,  and  sets  her  to  cogi- 
tating on  the  danger,  at  her  age,  of  some 
ailment  getting  a sure  hold  unnoticed. 
But  Myra,  with  her  wraps  on  ready  for 
her  daily  trip  to  the  near  city,  sits  down 
to  draw  on  her  gloves  and  rallies  her  by 
saying : 

“ How  very  well  you  are  looking  this 
morning,  grandmamma.” 

“ I’m  glad  you  can  see  it  so,  Myra,  dear. 
You  don’t  think,  then,  that  my  flesh  has 
a puffy  look?  Dropsy,  you  know,  is  an 
insiduous  disease  ; though  it  is  called  the 
result,  only,  of  disease.” 

“O,  my,  no.  Your  flesh  is  as  natural 
as  mine.  Besides,  old  Mr.  Duffy’s  flesh, 
it  is  said,  stays  indented  when  a finger  is 
pressed  on  it,  because  he  is  dropsical.” 
“Yes,  I remember.  Well,  I don’t  want 
to  imagine  ailments,  but  I must  live  as 
long  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  you  dear 
children.  You,  Myra,  I love  beyond  all 
else  in  the  world  and  would  gladly  spare 
you  every  privation  and  trial.  You  know 
I can’t  endure  the  thought  of  your  ever 
being  a teacher,  but  should  you  take  such 
a wild  notion  when  I’m  gone  I want  you 
to  be  competent  to  fill  a high  position. 
No  plodder’s  place  for  you,  remember. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  you’re 
making  in  the  polytechnic  course?” 

“Our  teacher  seems  to  be,  and  he  is 
very  ambitious  for  us.  I love  the  analyz- 
ing and  dissecting  of  specimens  so  well 
that  I never  tire  of  the  study.” 

“ Well,  dear,  I’m  thankful  it’s  not  irk- 
some to  you ; but  now  you  must  be  off. 
Have  you  plenty  of  street-car  tickets  ? 
Please  don’t  buy  them  singly.” 

“Let  me  see;”  and  out  of  her  pocket 
Myra  drew  a snake  skin,  porcupine  quills, 
duck’s  skull,  dead  lizard,  chicken  foot, 


snake’s  spine,  and  last  of  all  a car  ticket, 
a small  box  and  its  lid. 

“Myra  Josephine  Sprague!  what  a dis- 
gusting medley.” 

“I  assure  you,  grandmamma,  these  are 
very  interesting  specimens.  I had  them 
nicely  packed  in  this  box.  A rubber  snap 
is  needed  to  hold  the  lid  on.  Now,  good- 
bye, till  three  o’clock.  Rupert  will  be  in 
to  keep  you  company.  And  the  children’s 
Saturday  romp  will  keep  them  from  troub- 
ling you.” 

Before  Mrs.  Sprague  had  settled  upon  a 
new  train  of  sombre  thought,  Rupert  came 
in  bright  and  breezy,  saying: 

“You’ve  no  idea,  grandma,  how  well 
the  garden  looks.  The  early  vegetables 
are  making  a fine  show.  So  are  the  bor- 
ders of  perennial  flowers.  You  must  take 
a peep  at  them  to-day,  to  encourage  me, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,  my  boy,  I must.  But  I have  to 
be  very  careful  of  myself.  Last  night  I 
could  not  sleep,  as  usual  of  late,  and  I got 
to  thinking  of  how  many  old  people  have 
paralysis  without  a moment’s  warning  and 
never  recover ; and  the  thought  of  it 
haunts  me  yet.” 

“O,  nonsense,  grandma;  you’ve  always 
had  strong  nerves  and  none  of  your  peo- 
ple ever  had  paralysis.  You  used  to  say 
we  mustn’t  meet  trouble  half  way.  What’s 
become  of  your  religion  that  used  to  give 
you  such  trusting  faith  that  you  believed 
all  would  be  well  with  you,  no  matter 
what  happened  to  you,  nor  when  it  hap- 
pened, nor  where  ?” 

“I  did  use  to  believe  like  that,  didn’t  I?1 
Well,  I do  yet.  But,  Rupert,  it’s  not  about 
my  own  present  life  nor  my  future’  that 
I’m  worrying.  It’s  about  you  children. 
You  can’t  understand  that  it’s  really  nec- 
essary for  me  to  live  just  as  long  as  I pos- 
sibly can ; though  I intend  to  do  it,  be- 
cause I know  best.  But  I’ll  stop  talking 
about  it  if  you’ll  read  to  me.” 

“Just  what  I was  wanting  to  do.  I 
have  some  new  clippings  in  my  scrap- 
book that  I think  you’ll  like,  though 
they’re  so  short  there’s  a frequent  change 
of  subject, — like  the  woman’s  borrowed 
dictionary,  you  remember,  that  she  de- 
clared was  full  of  pretty  words,  but  that 
the  subject  changed  so  often  she  couldn’t 
keep  the  run  of  the  story.  Well,  to  be- 
gin with  the  first  one  : 

“ ‘ Daniel  Defoe  pronounces  begging  a 
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disgrace  to  any  country  ; it  being  a shame 
that  a worthy  object  should  be  so  reduced, 
and  equally  a shame  that  an  unworthy 
one  should  be  allowed  to  beg.’  That’s  to 
the  point,  surely. 

“‘Nile’s  Register  states  that  the  total 
number  of  slaves  brought  from  Africa  by 
the  United  States  is  496,000.’ 

“ ‘ The  first  cotton  and  rice  raised  in 
the  South  was  from  a quart  or  two  of  seed 
planted  in  a marsh  lot  on  East  Bay, 
Charleston,  S.  C.’ 

“ Here’s  an  item  by  Mrs.  Leavitt  that 
you’ll  like.  She’s  an  all-around-the-world 
traveler. 

“‘Holland  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  a pecu- 
liar beauty.  The  broad  horizon’s  lofty 
dome  of  sky,  the  wealth  of  verdure,  the 
picturesque  white  and  spotted  cows  up 
to  their  knees  in  grass,  the  profusion  of 
red  poppies  on  the  edge  of  every  ditch, 
and  sometimes  filling  a field,  the  blue 
■cornflowers  below  the  heads  of  the  ripen- 
ing wheat,  showing  themselves  on  the 
borders  of  every  piece  of  grain,  whole 
fields  of  mustard  in  full  bloom,  with  the 
substantial  brick  cottages  always  spot- 
lessly clean,  certainly  are  beautiful,  if 
there  are  no  mountains.  Paris  streets 
and  houses  are  swept  and  rubbed  till  they 
shine,  but  Holland  streets  and  houses  are 
washed  till  they  are  sweet  as  well  as 
bright. 

“ ‘ The  country  is  perfectly  flat,  cut  into 
small  fields  by  deep  ditches  with  a pro- 
fusion of  red  poppies  on  either  side.  One 
can — ’ ” 

“Rupert,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Sprague  inter- 
rupted, without  seeming  conscious  of  it, 
“do  you  remember  to  which  one  it  is 
considered  hurtful  when  an  elderly  per- 
son and  a child  are  in  the  habit  of  sleep- 
ing together?  You  know  that  one  of 
them  is  supposed  to  draw  vitality,  or  ner- 
vous force,  from  the  other.  I forget  which 
way  it  is.  Now,  if  a young,  robust  girl 
could  impart  strength  to  me,  I’ve  just  been 
thinking  how  easy  it  would  be  to  pay  one 
something,  for  the  sake  of  having  her  for 
a night  companion.  Perhaps  you  don’t 
remember  which  way  it  works  ?” 

“The  idea  is  new  to  me,”  answered 
Rupert,  feeling  sick  at  heart  with  an  un- 
defined dread  of — he  knew  not  what. 
Excusing  himself  he  went  to  the  kitchen. 

“ Prudy,”  said  he,  “grandma  is  certain- 
ly off  of  her  balance  for  some  reason. 
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You  stay  with  her  while  I go  and  talk 
with  her  physician.” 

That  astute  man  judged  that  sleepless- 
ness was  probably  not  a new  condition, 
and  was  the  cause  of  her  anxious  mental 
disturbance.  He  hoped  that  the  harmless 
sedative  he  should  send  her  would  rem- 
edy the  trouble. 

Later  in  the  day  Myra  and  Rupert  were 
talking  with  Prudy  on  the  one  absorbing 
subject,  when  the  latter  broke  out  with  : 
“Laws,  it  aint  long  ago  sence  your 
grandma  was  very  pertickeler  at  bed  time 
to  have  everything  put  away  jest  so,  an’ 
her  bed  kivers  folded  straight  an’  even, 
’cause  she  said  that  a body  at  her  age 
was  liable  to  drop  off  in  their  sleep  at  any 
time,  an’  she  wanted  to  be  found  with  all 
things  ‘decent  an’ in  order’  a cordin’ to 
scripter.  So,  once  I told  her  she  ortent 
to  lay  plans  fer  dyin’  (when  there  was 
nothin’  the  matter  with  her)  same’s  she 
would  fer  a party;  an’  she  turned  on  me 
in  her  stately  way  an’  said  that  when  a 
body  was  eighty  years  old  that  was  mat- 
ter enough;  an’  it  was  high  time  to  be 
preparin’  to  go;  an’  that  she’d  lived  long 
enough,  if  only  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
think  so  too.  An’  now  she’s  gone  an’  got 
too  fur  t’other  way.” 

“ But  she  says,”  added  Myra,  “ it’s  all 
on  account  of  us  children.” 

“ An’  wasn’t  you  children  here  all  along 
jest  the  same?  An’  didn’t  I promise  your 
own  mother  I’d  always  stand  by  you? 
It’s  something  else.  It  took  hold  of  her 
while  your  father  was.  sick,  an’  on  account 
of  her  age  she  can’t  control  it.  She’s  all 
right  about  everything  else.” 

As  time  passed  on  it  was  found  that 
Mrs.  Sprague  still  got  no  natural  sleep. 
When  anxious  regrets  were  expressed 
she  only  said  : “There’s  one  consolation 

in  sleepless  nights — I sha’n’t  die  in  my 
sleep.” 

Of  course  this  could  not  last.  One 
morning  she  was  found  asleep  indeed. 
She  had  doubtless  already  learned  how 
worse  than  useless  are  most  of  the  wor- 
ries of  this  life.  Afterward,  when  all  was 
over  a sealed  letter  addressed  to  Myra 
and  Rupert  was  found  in  her  desk.  It 
read  thus : 

“My  Dears  : — In  case  of  sudden  change, 
it  is  due  to  you  to  know  that  my  private 
fund  alone  keeps  the  family  together. 
Without  the  home  you  must  be  scattered. 
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The  enclosed  attorney’s  letter  of  recent 
date,  notifies  you,  as  it  has  me,  that  at  my 
death  this  home  will  go  to  the  heirs  of  a 
long  lost — ” 

“O,  I can’t  read  it!”  sobbed  Myra,  “to 
think  of  sweet,  precious  grandmamma 
loving  us  so  much  that  she  worried  her- 
self to  death  about  us.  O,  it  is  too  piti- 
ful ! You  finish  reading  it,  Rupert.”  But 
Rupert’s  bowed  head  was  on  the  table, 
and  Prudy’s  apron  was  over  her  face. 
Presently  Myra  chokingly  resumed: 

“ — at  my  death  this  home  will  go  to  the 
heirs  of  a long  lost  brother  of  my  child- 
less uncle-in-law,  who  willed  it  to  me  con- 
ditionally, when  I became  a widow. 

“But  this  is  not  all.  Your  dear,  im- 
provident father  told  me  on  his  death-bed, 
that  after  your  mother’s  long  and  expen- 
sive illness  he  had  felt  obliged  to  let  my 
life  policy  expire.  (I  had  long  before  au- 
thorized him  to  pay  the  premiums  for  me 
regularly.)  He,  my  son,  thought  he  had 
been  justified  in  doing  this,  by  necessity, 
as  the  only  way  to  cancel  honorable  debts; 
there  being  neither  brother  nor  sister  to 
be  robbed  thereby.  So,  my  dears,  you 
see  how  it  is ; — insurance  money  gone, 
and  the  home  sure  to  go  at  my  death. 
No  wonder  I am  anxious  to — [‘O,  how 
pitiful,’  sobbed  Myra,]  to  prolong  my  life 
until  you  two  are  more  matured,  and  the 
younger  ones  less  care.  But  I fear  I have 
worried  you  with  my  business.  But  how 
can  I have  you  turned  out  homeless! 
Think  of  me  patiently  when  I am  gone. 
Good-bye,  my  darlings  all,  and  good-bye 
to  dear  faithful  Prudence. 

M.  E.  Sprague.” 

Myra  laid  her  head  on  the  desk  sobbing 
aloud ; Rupert  walked  the  floor  with 
streaming  tears.  Neither  one  thought  of 
lost  home  or  insurance  money,  it  was  only 
of  the  deep,  unselfish,  yearning  love  that 


had  thought  only  of  them  during  the  last 
months  of  her  life,  and  they  so  unsympa- 
thetic. 

But  what  was  the  matter  with  Prudy  ? 
She  had  dried  her  tears  in  unseemly  haste, 
and  had  rushed  off  to  a certain  locked 
drawer  in  her  own  room,  and  bringing 
therefrom  a long  parcel  she  placed  it  on 
the  desk  and  exclaimed: 

“ Here’s  your  grandmother’s  Life  Policy 
for  $ 20,000 ; an’  now  it’ll  come  all  right  to 
you  children.  You  can  buy  this  home 
and  we  can  all  stay  here  together,  an’  it 
wont  seem  so  dreary  as  to  have  the  fam- 
ily broke  up.” 

Rupert  stopped  pacing  long  enough  to 
read  on  the  long  envelope  the  name,  date, 
amount  and  “Company.”  Feeling  dazed 
he  turned  away.  Then  said  Myra  to  Pru- 
dence: “Can  you  explain  this?  you  just 

heard  our  own  father’s  report  of  it.” 

“Yes,  I can.  At  your  mother’s  death 
your  father  was  prostrated — depended  on 
me  to  see  to  things.  An’  when  he  told 
me  to  take  this  package  and  a note  he’d 
writ  to  the  Company’s  office  I just  felt  it 
my  juty  to  read  that  note;  an’  I did  read 
it;  an’  went  to  my  room  and  had  a cry 
about  you  children.  Then  I just  locked 
that  package  in  my  drawer.  Then  I went 
to  the  Savings  Bank  where  I had  $1,000 
saved  up  for  old  age,  an’  I drawed  enough 
money  to  pay  him  what,  the  note  said  he’d 
be  expectin’,  an’  enough  more  to  pay  the 
premium.  An’  I’ve  kep  the  premiums 
paid  up  ever  sense;  an’  that’s  how  it  is.” 
A moment’s  astonished  silence,  and 
then  the  two  listeners  rush  to  Prudy  with 
open  arms;  Prudy  the  faithful — evermore 
to  be  loved  and  honored,  as  she  has  hith- 
erto been  trusted  and  respected. 

There  is  no  caste  in  true  nobility  of 
character. 

Maria  Barrett  Butler. 


THE  FLOWER  GIRL’S  SONG. 


The  birds  were  all  warbling  and  trilling  ; 

Their  songs  seemed  so  merry  and  glad  ; 

I sang  as  I gathered  the  flowers, 

Nor  could  I be  silent  and  sad. 

Buy  my  blossoms,  fragrant  blossoms? 

Bright  pansies,  and  daffodils  too ! 

At  sunrise,  down  in  the  garden 
I plucked  them  this  morning  for  you. 
While  lilies  all  dewy  were  dreaming, 

And  daisies  bent  low  o’er  the  rills, 

From  the  silvery  stream  in  the  hollow 
I brought  them  with  ferns  from  the  hills. 


Buy  my  blossoms,  fragrant  blossoms? 

Here  are  daisies  and  violets  blue  ; 

Down  in  the  cool,  breezy  meadow 
I plucked  them  this  morning  for  you. 
Though  angry  clouds  gather  and  threaten, 
There’s  music  in  green  fields  atune 
With  bird  songs,  and  burdens  grow  lighter 
Amid  the  sweet  roses  of  June. 

Buy  my  blossoms,  fragrant  blossoms? 

They’ll  bring  you  dreams  tender  and  true ; 
From  forest  and  hillside  and  valley 
I plucked  them  this  morning  for  you. 

J.  F.  H. 
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OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

THE  LLAMA. 


The  Llama  is  a native  of  Peru,  and  an 
animal  of  great  importance  to  the  Peru- 
vians ; it  is  a beast  of  burden,  and  at  one 
time  was  the  only  quadruped  in  the  coun- 
try which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
taking  the  place  of  either  horse,  ox,  or 
goat;  it  also  furnishes  them  with  food  and 
clothing.  In  South  America  the  animal  is 
commonly  known  by  several  names,  Lla- 


ma, Alpaca,  Vicugna  and  Guanaco.  The 
Llama  and  Alpaca  are  domesticated,  but 
the  Guanaco  and  Vicugna  are  wild.  These 
last  are  of  a light  brown  color,  the  under 


parts  white,  while  the  others  vary  in  color, 
being  white,  brown,  black,  or  mottled. 
The  Vicugna  is  smaller  and  more  slender 
in  form  than  the  Guanaco.  It  is  a wild, 
timid  creature,  living  in  herds  on  the  bleak 
rocky  precipices  of  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tain tops  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  where  it 
climbs  the  rocks  with  the  greatest  agility, 
for  its  feet  are  so  formed  as  to  render  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  so,  as  be- 
neath each  toe  is  a pad,  or  cushion. 
In  this  as  well  as  the  construction 
of  the  stomach  the  Llama  is  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  to  the  Camel. 

The  Guanaco,  another  variety,  is 
a very  beautiful  creature  about  the 
size  of  the  European  red  deer.  It 
also  is  a very  timid  animal  and, 
when  frightened,  bounds  off  at  great 
speed. 

The  Llama,  which  is  domesticat- 
ed, is  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Guanaco.  It  is  used  by 
the  natives  as  a beast  of  burden, 
and  will  carry  a hundred  pounds, 
or  perhaps  a little  more.  If  the 
load  is  too  heavy,  or  the  animal  too 
tired,  it  will  lie  down  and  nothing 
will  induce  it  to  go  further  on  its 
journey,  and  if  urged  it  will  turn 
and  spit  in  the  face  of  its  driver. 
The  pack  must  be  removed  from 
its  back  before  it  will  move. 

The  flesh  of  the  Llama  is  good 
for  food  and  the  skins  and  wool  for 
clothing.  The  Alpaca  is  thought 
to  be  of  the  same  variety  as  the 
Vicugna,  but  in  a domesticated 
state.  It  is  not  used  as  a beast  of 
burden,  but  is  noted  for  its  wool 
which  is  abundant,  long  and  fleecy,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Alpaca  sheep  are  high- 
ly prized. 

M.  E.  B. 


A JUNE  EVENING. 


The  sun  goes  down,  the  evening  breeze 
Comes  lulling  nature  into  rest. 

And,  gently  sways  bloom-laden  boughs 
That  safely  cradle  many  a nest. 

The  round  full  moon  lies  in  the  East 
And  myriad  cloudlets  round  her  play 


And  night  with  jewels  on  her  brow 
Has  closed  upon  a golden  day. 

On  such  a lovely  eve  as  this 
The  heart  to  hope  should  have  new  lease, 
Cast  sordid  care  away,  and  be 
With  all  the  world,  and  self,  at  peace. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Smith. 


EDITOR’S  MISCELLANY 


LAWSON  VALENTINE. 

The  death  of  this  well-known  New  York  manu- 
facturer occurred  on  the  5th  of  May,  at  Houghton 
Farm,  Orange  County,  after  a short  illness.  Mr. 
Valentine  has  for  many  years  been  interested  in  rural 
pursuits,  and  from  the  operations  of  a broad  and  gen- 
erous mind  devised  many  good  schemes  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture  which  have  only  been  partially  con- 
summated. At  one  time  he  was  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  American  Agriculturist ; last  year  he  pur- 
chased a large  share  in  the  Rural  Publishing  Compa- 
ny, of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  its  issue,  of  May  16,  in  a short  account  of 
his  life  and  death,  The  Rural  New  Yorker  says : 
Now  that  he  has  gone  from  among  us,  we  believe 
that  his  memory  will  long  remain  fresh  and  green  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  progressive  farmers  who 
appreciate  his  noble  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  their 
calling. 

The  Biography  of  Dio  Lewis,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  By 
Mary  F.  Eastman.  Fowler  & Wells  Co.,  New 
York. 

A very  good  account  of  the  life  work  of  Dr.  Lewis 
who  was  a power  in  the  community  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind  in  many  ways.  His  special  work  was 
physical  culture,  and  the  attention  which  is  given  to 
this  subject  now  in  many  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  advancement 
which  he  gave  the  cause  in  his  work  from  1853  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1886. 

HOW  TO  MAGNETIZE. 

A small  brochure,  by  James  V.  Wilson,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Fowler  & Wells  Co.,  in  the  interest  of 
therapeutic  art. 

Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  other 
Plants  and  their  Treatment.  By  F.  Lamson- 
Scribner.  Published  by  J.  T.  Lovett  Company, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lamson-Scribner  who  is  a well  known  author- 
ity on  the  subject  which  he  here  treats  embodies  in  a 
book  of  some  150  pages  a scientific  account,  in  popu- 
lar style,  of  several  of  the  most  troublesome  fungi 
which  prey  upon  our  vines  and  fruit  trees.  The 
special  subjects  are  the  Black  Rot,  the  Bitter  Rot,  the 
White  Rot,  the  Brown  Rot  and  the  Powdery  Mildew 
of  the  Grape,  the  Grape  Leaf  Blight,  the  Root  Rot  of 
the  Vine  caused  by  two  species  of  Fungus,  Anthrac- 
nose  and  Bird’s  Eye  Rot  of  the  Grape,  Black  Rot  of 
the  Apple,  Apple  Rust  and  Cedar  Apples,  Apple  Scab, 
the  Leaf  Blight  of  the  Pear,  the  Plum  Rot,  Black 
Knot  of  the  Plum  and  Cherry,  Leaf-spot  Disease  of 
the  Plum  and  Cherry,  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Cherry, 
Peach-Leaf  Curl,  and  Raspberry  Anthracnose. 

These  subjects  are  all  carefully  considered,  the 
fungi  particularly  described  and  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  indicated.  The  book  is  an  excellent  man- 
ual for  the  fruit  grower,  who  should  consult  it  and 
follow  its  advice. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1890. 

The  present  volume  appears  to  be  a valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  from  the  different  Divisions,  and  it 
is  a pleasure  to  see  it  so  promptly  issued.  It  comes 
to  us  so  late  that  no  notes  from  it  can  be  made  for 
the  present  month,  although  we  see  much  in  it  that 
will  be  interesting  and  valuable  for  farmers  and  fruit 
growers,  and  which  we  hope  to  refer  to  more  partic- 
ularly at  another  time. 
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OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Notes  on  the  Nepenthacese  or  Pitcher  Plants,  by 
Geo.  Russell,  from  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Glasgow. 

On  Horticulture,  Villa  Gardening  and  Open  Spaces 
in  Large  Centers  of  Industry,  by  D.  M’Lellan,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Parks,  Glasgow.  From  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 

Meteorological  Notes  and  Remarks  upon  the 
Weather  During  the  Year  1890,  With  its  General  Ef- 
fects Upon  Vegetation,  by  D.  M’Lellen. 

Treatment  of  Nursery  Stock  for  Leaf-blight  and 
Powdery  Mildew,  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  being  Circular 
No.  10  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Ento- 
mology, Bulletin  No.  7.  The  Pediculi  and  Malla- 
phaga  Affecting  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals,  by 
Prof.  Herbert  Osborn. 

Journal  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society, 
No.  1,  of  Volume  VI,  March,  1891,  has  a portrait  of 
Prof.  Norton  S.  Townshend,  and  several  good  papers. 

REPORTS  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Storrs  School  Station, 
Storrs,  Connecticut,  1890. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Station,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  1890.  We  note  with  particular  inter- 
est the  Report  by  Prof.  James  Ellis  Humphrey  of  the 
Department  of  Vegetable  Physiology ; also,  the  Re- 
port of  Experiments  With  Field  and  Garden  Crops, 
and  experiments  to  study  the  economy  of  using  dif- 
ferent commercial  sources  of  Phosphoric  Acid  for 
manurial  purposes  in  farm  practice, 

Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Bulletin  No.  39. 
Treatment  of  Fungous  Diseases. 

Oregon,  Portland,  Oregon,  Bulletin  No.  11.  Notes 
on  Grapes  and  Potatoes. 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Bulletin  No.  76. 
Plant  Diseases  and  How  to  Combat  them. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Bulletin  No.  26, 
Hort.  Division.  Experiences  with  Egg  Plants. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa., 
Bulletin  No.  15.  Ensilage  Corn. 

Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Bulletin  No.  23.  Analy- 
sis of  Fertilizers. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Education  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  by  President  O.  Clute. 

THE  SANITARIUM  AT  WARSAW. 

A short  visit  recently  to  the  new  sanitarium  at 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  produced  a very  favorable  impres- 
sion of  its  value  as  a place  to  recuperate,  and  to  rest 
and  strengthen  tired  nerves.  The  establishment  is 
situated  some  forty  miles  from  Rochester  on  the  hills 
overlooking  Warsaw  and  the  valley  of  Wyoming 
County,  through  which  the  eye  can  range  for  a dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles.  It  is  a lovely  spot  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  scenery  where  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing 
and  springs  of  the  purest  water  flow  out  from  the 
hillsides.  The  buildings  and  their  furnishings  areall 
that  can  be  desired.  Salt  baths  are  the  special  feature 
of  the  place  and  to  these  the  proprietor,  Dr.  John  C. 
Fisher,  has  given  particular  attention,  having  visited 
and  examined  in  detail  all  the  principal  saline  baths 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Fisher  and  his  pleasant  wife  are 
most  agreeable  entertainers  and  we  know  of  no  spot 
where  health  may  be  more  pleasantly  or  successfully 
wooed. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  First  Fr  hits 


Of  Summer  are  cherries.  Cool,  sweet,  and  juicy, —few  children  are 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  plucking  them,  if  anywhere  within 
reach.  The  peculiar  flavor  of  this  delicious  little  fruit  is  found  in 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

and,  no  doubt,  is  one  cause  of  the  popu- 
larity of  this  well-known  medicine.  As 
a cure  for  the  sudden  throat  and  lung 
troubles,  from  which  no  child  is  ever 
secure,  — croup,  whooping  cough,  lung 
f6ver,  etc.,  — Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is 
unsurpassed,  and  well  deserves  to  be 
called  “a  household  blessing.” 

“Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is,  to  me,  a household 
blessing,  and  for  fully  twenty  years  I have  never 
been  without  it  in  my  family.  Traveling,  as  I do, 
hundreds  of  miles  per  week,  amongst  my  different 
offices,  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ex- 
periencing sudden  changes  of  climate  every  few 
hours,  I have  found,  when  so  exposed,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  a great  relief.  I would  not  be 
without  it,  if  it  cost  five  dollars  per  bottle,  and 
only  wish  others  were  as  well  aware  of  its 
benefits  as  I am  myself.”— C.  Lewis  Dunlap,  113 
W.  Lombard  st.,  Baltimore , Md. 

“ In  raising  a family,  I have  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  use  remedies  for  colds,  coughs,  croup, 
etc.,  and  am  familiar  with  most  of  the  prepara- 
tions recommended  for  the  cure  of  that  class  of 
complaints.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  easily  takes 
the  lead  of  them  all.  I use  no  other.”  — George 
W.  MORIARTY,  Opelousas , La. 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

JPrepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Powell,  M ass.  Sold  by  Druggists . 


A HEALTHY  APPETITE 

"With  perfect  digestion  and  assimilation,  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills.  They 
act  healthfully  upon  the  liver  and  stomach,  stimulate  the  gastric  juice,  expel  effete  matter 
from  the  bowels,  and  impart  tone  and  vigor  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Ayer’s  Pills, 
being  a mild  but  effective  cathartic,  are  the  best  family  medicine  and  unequaled  for  the 
relief  and  cure  of  costiveness,  distress  after  eating,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  heartburn, 
flatulency,  and  sick  headache. 

“For  a long  time  I was  a sufferer  from  stomach,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles,  experi- 
encing much  difficulty  in  digestion,  with  severe  pains  in  the  lumbar  region  and  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Having  tried  a variety  of  remedies,  with  only  temporary  relief,  about  three 
months  ago  I began  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills,  and  already  my  health  is  so  much  improved 
that  I gladly  testify  to  the  merits  of  this  medicine.”— M.  J.  Pereira,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell , Mass . Sold  by  all  Druggists . 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


TURNIP  SEED. 


At  the  above  prices  the  Seeds  will  he  delivered  free. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Turnip,  Early  White  Flat  Dutch,  size  me- 
dium; grows  quick;  ft).  60  <5ts.;  oz.,  io  cents,  5’ 

Early  Yellow  Dutch,  one  of  the  best  for  the 
garden  ; per  ft);,  60  dts.  ; per  oz.,  10  cents,  . . 5 

Strap-Leaved,  White-Top,  roundish,  of  medi- 
um size ; one  of  the  best,  either  for  market  or 
family  use  ; per  ft).,  60  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents,  5 
Strap-Leaved,  Purple-Top,  similar  to  above, 
purple  above  ground;  per  ft).,  60  cents;  per 

oz.,  10  cents, 5 

Purple-top  Globe.  An  improved  variety  of  the 
purple-top  flat  turnip.  Globular  in  shape,  of  fine 
appearance,  a good  keeper,  of  excellent  quali- 
ty, and  equally  desirable  for  table  or  stock. 

Per  pound,  60  6ts.;  ounce,  10  ceuts, 5 

Extra  Early  Milan,  new  white  variety,  purple 
top  and  strap-leaf.  It  is  full  as  early  as  the  Pur- 
ple Top  Munich,  and  far  superior  to  that  va- 
riety. Remains  in  good  condition  a long  time  ; 
per  lb.,  80  cents  ; oz.,  10  cents, 5 


WHITE  SWEDE. 

White  Globe,  large,  white ; fine  for  field  cul- 
ture ; per  lb.,  50  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents,  . . 5 

White  Norfolk,  a popular  variety  for  feeding ; 

per  lb.,  50  6is.  ; per  oz.  10 cents, 5 

Jersey  Navet,  a delicate,  white  Turnip,  long, 
somewhat  like  the  Parsnip  in  form;  one  of 
the  best  for  the  table,  very  sweet;  per  ft)., 
8odts.;  peroz.,  10  cents, 5 


Long  White  Cow  Horn.  Matures  very  quick- 
ly; roots  carrot-shaped;  about  half  above  ground; 
flesh  white,  fine  grained,  sweet,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  table  use.  Per  lb.,  75  cents; 

oz.,  10  cents 5; 

Orange  Jelly,  a very  beautiful  yellow  Turnip, 
one  of  the  very  best  yellows  for  the  table ; per 

lb.,  70  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents, 5 

Yellow  Globe,  an  excellent  smooth,  yellow, 
round  Turnip,  of  large  size;  known  in  some 
places  as  Golden  Ball ; lb.  60  cents  ; o.  10  cents,  5; 


RUTA-BAGA,  OR  SWEDE  TURNIPS. 


Ruta  Baga,  White  Sweet,  a large,  white,  solid 
Swede,  sometimes  called  White  Russian;  per 

lb.,  60  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents, ' 5 

White  Red-Top,  a French  Swede,  with  red- 
dish purple  top,  sweet  and  solid ; lb.  60  cents; 

peroz.  iocts.,  5 

Green-Top,  a round,  solid,  sweet  variety,  very 
productive ; per  lb.,  60  cents  ; per  oz.  10  cents,  5 
Laing’s  Purple-Top,  an  old  and  favorite  vari- 
ety,  good  keeper,  solid  and  productive  ; per  lb., 

60  cents;  per  oz.,  10  cents,  5 

Carter’s  Imperial  Purple-Top,  claimed  to  be 
the  best  Purple-top  grown  ; very  hardy ; per  lb., 

60  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents, 5 

Skirving’s  Liverpool,  good  quality,  and  of  me- 
dium size,  very  solid  and  sweet ; supposed  to  be 
the  best  for  a shallow  soil ; per  lb.  60  cents  ; per 

oz.  10  cents,  5 

Hall’s  Westbury ; one  of  the  finest  purple-top 
Swedes  in  cultivation ; good  for  table,  or  for 
stock  ; per  lb.,  60  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents,  . , 5 


PURPLE  TOP  SWEDE. 

Green-Top  Yellow  Aberdeen,  excellent,  per 

ft).,  60  cents  : per  oz.,  10  cents, 

Sweet  German.  This  celebrated  Turnip  is  white, 
sweet,  a long-keeper,  and  generally  solid  until 
mid-summer.  It  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
the  Swedes ; per  lb.  60  cents ; per  oz.  10  cts.,  . 
Seven  Top.  Sown  in  the  Southern  States  in  the 
fall  for  Turnip  Greens.  Per  lb.,  60  cents  ; oz., 
10  cents  


P UBLISHER’S  DEPAR  TMENT. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

==  no-pene  ♦ 

AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  * * 

* * * INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN. 

Discovered  by  Accident. — In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally- 
spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and.  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  asif  bymagic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  anyother  preparation  ever  used 
for  a like  purpose,  and.  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modene  supercedes  electrolysis. 

Recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  Its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a beard,  will  find  a priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly.  (XT^Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,  (always  mention  your  county  and  this  paper.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out.  e 

LOCAL  AMD  I MODENE  MANUFACTURING  GO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 

_ - E . ...  _ WANTED.  I You  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  deliuery . 

We  Offer  $ t OB  FAILURE  OB  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  (XT’ EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED. 


Do  You  Wish  a Beautiful  Complexion  ? 

Send  25  cents  for  directions  how  to 
make  and  use  a SURE  Cure  for 
Blackheads,  Fleshworms, Wrinkles 


PIMPLES 


Money  Refunded  if  not  Cured. 


Rough,  Red  and  Oily  Skin,  etc.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  you  can 
prepare  it  yourself  at  a cost  of  5c. 

Mrs.U. Cabot*  1511  Dodge  St. Omaha, Neb 

Fean  be  earned  at  our  NEW  line  of  work, 
rapidly  and  honorably,  by  those  of 
either  sex,  young  or  old,  and  in  their 
own  localities, wherever  they  live.  Any 
one  can  do  the  work.  Easy  to  learn. 
We  furnish  everything.  We  start  you.  No  risk.  You  can  devote 
your  spare  moments,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  lead, and  brings  wonderful  success  to  every  worker. 
Beginners  are  earning  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  and  upwards, 
and  more  after  a little  experience.  We  can  furnish  you  the  em- 
ployment and  teach  you  FREE.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
information  ifltEE.  TRUE  «fc  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

A live  and  aggressive  Agricultural  and 
Home  paper  will  be  sent  for  one  year  and  a 
premium  worth  60  cents,  all  for 

FIFTY  O ENTS. 

Oitt  AND  Country  is  a semi-monthly,  16  page  paper. 
This  offer  will  be  good  during  1891.  We  want  100,000  circu- 
lation. Sample  copy  and  list  of  premiums  sent  free.  Ad- 
dress, 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  SECURE  AGENTS. 

This  Self-Inking 
Stamp  with  your 
name  and  address 
or  business,  engra- 
ved on  it  and  sup- 
ply of  ink  sent  post 


MONEY! 


m 


THE  PREMIER  CAMERA 


Marks  linen,  cards 
papers,  etc.  Agents 
big  terms  and  how 
to  secure  a $2  5a 
outfit  free  sent  with 
order  or  on  appli- 
cation. A fewgood 
men  wanted  on  sal. 
_ ary  or  big  commis- 
lesion.  Address, 
SOUTHERN  RUBBER  CO., 
Rubber  Stamp  Dept,  Box  481,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


paid  for  only  25c 
Bottle  Carter’s  in- 
dellible  ink  10  cts 
extra. 


IS  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET. 


Simple  of  Manipulation. 

Plates  or  Films  are  used. 

The  Shutter  is  always  set. 
Covered  with  Leather. 

PRICE  $18.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  copy  of 
Modern  Photography. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 

12  S.  Water  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis, Ma 

Artistic  Metalworkers. 

'Brass,  Iron  and  Wire  Office-work. 

Railings,  Crestings,  Nettings,  eto. 

Everlasting  Cemetery  FENCES. 

.Shipped everywhere.  Agents  want©* 

\ Writ©  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate. 


MPi-THM  soap, 


FOR  FLOWERS  and  PLANTS. 


WILL  DESTROY 

BED  SPIDER  AND 


GREEN  FEY,  RED  SPIDER  AND  MILDEW. 
EASY  TO  USE.  NO  DAMAGE  TO  PLANTS  OR  PERSON.  Better  than  Smoking  Tobacco  Stems. 

Price,  Mail,  40  Cents  per  Can. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW 

Japanese  Buckwheat. 

This  new  variety  of  Buckwheat,  which  was  introduc- 
ed into  cultivation  only  three  years  ago,  has  proved  of 
such  sterling  merit  that,  where  known,  it  has  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  all  other  varieties.  The  kernals  are 
twice  the  size  of  any  variety,  the  straw  is  heavier,  it 
branches  more  and  does  not  need  to  be  sown  so  thickly 
as  other  kinds.  It  is  enormously  prolific.  It  ripens  a 
week  earlier  than  the  Silver  Hull  and  yields  two  or 
three  times  as  much.  Flour  made  from  it  is  fully  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  any  other  sort.  Every  one  who 
grows  Buckwheat  should  give  the  New  Japanese  a trial. 
Per  pound,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  25  cents ; three 
pounds  60  cents  ; peck  60  cents  ; bushel  $1.50. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VICK’S  EXCELSIOR  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

Will  destroy  Striped  Fleas,  Cabbage  Lice, 

Green  Cabbage  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Aphis, 

Squash  Bugs,  etc.  Harmless  to  plants  or 
vegetables.  Sure  death  to  all  plant  insects, 
particularly  the  green  Cabbage  Worm,  for 
whose  ravaging  attacks  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  known  remedy.  This  powder  can 
be  applied  most  thoroughly,  economically 
and  quickly  by  means  of  the  bellows  we 
have  had  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The 
engraving  represents  the  position  in  which 
the  bellows  is  held  when  operating ; also  a 
well  developed  head  of  Cabbage  on  which 
the  Exterminator  was  used  the  past  season. 

The  leaf  in  the  background  was  taken  from 
a neighbor’s  garden,  where  the  plants,  though 
well  developed,  were  completely  ruined  by 
the  Cabbage  worm.  About  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  the  powder  should 
be  placed  in  the  bellows  through  the  cork 
opening  at  the  side.  A single  puff  over  the 
heart  of  the  Cabbage  is  sufficient  for  one  ap- 
plication. The  bellows  can  thus  be  worked 
as  fast  as  a person  would  ordinarily  walk. 

Exterminator  40  cents  per  pound, by  mail. 

In  lots  of  five  pounds  or  over,  25  cents  per 
pound  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Eight-inch  bellows,  $1.25  ; twelve-inch  bellows,  $1.50.  The  bellows  can  be  sent  only  by  express  at  expense  of 
purchases. 


For  use  in  conservatories,  and  for  house  plants,  we  offer  a small  zinc  bellows,  as  shown  by  the  engravings. 
No.  1,  with  one  ounce  of  Exterminator,  price  25  cents,  sent  by  mail.  No.  2,  with  four  ounces  Exterminator,  60 
cents,  sent  by  mail.  Try  it.  It  will  quickly  pay  for  itself. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


jfTWi  Mm.  mm  M m ia,  from  date  of  this  paper.  Wish 

9 n DAYS  CRAYON  PORTRAITS 

^■i  \m  BaPflHl  I mm  and  make  new  customers,  wet 


from  date  of  this  paper.  Wishing  to  introduce  our 
and  at  the  same  time 
1 extend  our  business 

‘have decided  tomake 

.this  special  oiler.  Send  us  a picture  of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  livingor 
'dead,  and  we  will  make  you  a LIFE  SIZE  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  FREE  pF  CHARGE, 
[ provided  you  exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a sample  of  our  work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us 
future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 
1 make  any  change  in  picture  you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  Bank  in  New  York. 
Ad. an  mail  to  PACIFIC  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  HOUSE  Broadway  Theatre  B’ldg  NEW  YORK. 


THE  WARSAW 


Salt  Baths  and  Sanitarium 


ON  a hillside  overlooking  the  beautiful  Warsaw  Valley  ; 1,300  feet  above  sea  level.  Included  in  the  grounds  are 
55  acres  of  forest,  lawn,  grove,  and  glens.  The  building  is  new,  with  hot-water  heating,  gas,  hydraulic  eleva- 
tor, and  telephone.  All  the  usual  baths  : Russian,  Turkish,  Electro-thermal,  and  Cabinet.  Massage  and  Electricity 
by  skilled  attendants.  A lady  physician  is  in  constant  attendance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  administration 
of  Salt  Baths.  The  Warsaw  brine,  a saturated  solution  of  Sodium  Chloride,  Magnesium  Chloride,  Calcium  Chloride, 
and  other  salts,  is  pumped  from  wells  2,000  feet  deep  direct  into  baths  located  in  main  building.  There  is  a large 
salt  Swim  Bath  in  detached  building,  giving  opportunity  to  enjoy  sea  baths  all  the  year.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for 
those  seeking  health  or  needing  rest,  and  is  the  only  Sanitarium  in  this  country  giving  salt  baths.  It  is  located  on 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  (“  Erie”)  and  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  railroads. 

For  information  and  circulars  address 

JOHN  C.  FISHER,  M.  D.,  Proprietor. 

Box  202,  Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IN  EVERYBODY’S  MOUTH.” 


Made  from  Delicious  Grapes.  Wholesome,  Refreshing. 

GROCERS  SELL  IT.  We  mail  sample  io  cents. 

KEUKA  GRAPE  AND  FRUIT  CO-, 

127  N.  Water  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


DR.  PARDEE’S 

REMEDY 

Is  just  the  medicine  to  gi  ve  your 
system  a thorough  renovating  ana 
to  drive  out  all  impurities.  A Puri- 
fier of  the  Blood  that  has  no  equal. 
A Positive  cure  for  Rheuma- 
tism. It  never  failed  to  effect  a cure 
when  properly  taken.  Try  it. 

I suffered  with  rheumatism  in  my 
left  knee  for  over  three  years.  Swell 
ing  to  twice  its  natural  size.  Last 
June  I took  one  bottle  Pardee’s  Rem- 
edy and  havo  not  been  troubled 
since.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown, 

32  Flint  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Prepared  by  PARDEE  MEDICINE  CO., 

Roches'  er,  N.  Y. 

Price  $1  per  Bottle  j Six  Bottles  S3. 


SURE  CURE  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 


EXCELSIOR  CORN  SALVE  isasurecure 
for  Hard  or  Soft  Corns,  Bunions  and  callouses.  The 
first  application  removes  the  pain  and  soreness. 
The  fourth  the  corns.  Why  suffer  when  it’s  use  has 
cured  thousands  upon  thousands  of  excruciating 
pain  and  torture. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it  send  15  cents 
in  stamps  to 

N.  BARROW  CLOU  GH, 

138  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  receive  a box 
by  mail,  P.  O.  Box  612,  Mention  this  magazine. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  DALIS,  1873. 


A “home  product”  for  American  Domes. 


Renders  good  and  economic  cooking  possi- 
ble in  every  household;  takes  the  place  of 
fresh  meat  and  other  “Stock”  in  soup  mak- 
ing; acts  as  a delicious  and  effective  stimulant 
in  cases  of  weakness  and  fatigue. 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of  prime 
lean  Beef. 

Book  of  receipts,  showing  use  of  ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Sauces,  sent  free,  on  ap- 
plication to 

ARMOUR  & CO.,  Chicago. 


No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  Baker  & Co.’s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble . 


W.  BAKER  & CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


^Take  it  with  you. 

A£  Ex  miss  it  if  you  leave  it  behind. 

Y ou’ll  find  the  country  calling  for  it. 
Think  of  all  the  small  things  that 
\ are  too  delicate  to  be  risked  in  the 
ordinary  laundry — too  delicate 
in  fact,  to  be  washed  at  all  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  soap ; 
you  can  wash  them  out  easily 
in  your  own  room. 

There’s  no  trouble — no 
harm  to  anything.  Think  of 
it  in  the  bath,  too.  It’s  the  Turkish  bath — in  a shape  to  be 
carried  about.  Ah!  We  haven’t  mentioned  what  it  is.  It’s 
Pearline , you  ought  to  know  it  from  the  description. 

You  ought  to  know  that  it’s  the  rub — rub — rub — in  the 
wash  that  wears  out  clothes.  You  ought  to  know  that  Pear  line 
does  away  with  the  rubbing.  Millions  know  Pearlzne — mill- 
ions use  Pear  line.  Beware  of  the  many  imitations.  189  JAMES  PYLE.  New  York. 
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to  all  climates  and  all  variations  of  temperature, 
sading  merchants  in  all  principal  cities.  Illustrated 
mailed  free  on  application  to 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


8 ' fl  FI  0 S’  Q— Mail  stamp  for  sealed  instructions  how 
| f4  U | Lv  enlarge  your  bust  five  inches,  using 
L “ Emma”  bust-developer ; Cosmetics  are  humbugs, 
Durs  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  “ Emma”  Toilet 
Bazar,  224  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Our  24-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  mailed  for  six  cents. 


SPfc  Writln  g thoroughly  taught 
vnuit  I nAHUby  mail  or  personally 
Situations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


FREE.  r<fX 

SUPERB  FORM--  UVi\v_ 
LOVELY  COMPLEXION.!)^/ 
PERFECT  HEALTH.  7 

These  are  my  portraits,  and  on 
account  of  the  fraudulent  air- 
pumps,  “wafers,”  etc.,  offered  for 
development,  I will  tell  any  lady 
FREE  what  I used  to  secure 
these  changes.  HEALTH  (cure 
ofthat  “ tired  ” feeling  and 
all  female  diseases)  Superb 
FORM,  Brilliant  EYES  and  » 
perfectly  Pure  COMPLEX-^ 


'ION  assured.  Will  send 
sealed  letter.  Avoid  advertising  frauds.  Name  this  paper, 
and  address  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dent,  Station  B,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


ARM  CLOTHES  We  clean  or  dye  the  most  dell- 
■ IB  IB  Made  New.  cate  shade  or  fabric.  No  ripping 

UFLB#  required  Repair  to  order.  Write  for  terms  We 

pay  expressage  both  ways  to  any  point  in 
McEwkn’s  Steam  Dve  Works  and  Cleaning  Establishment, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  0^"  Name  this  advertisement. 


BREATH INE  for  the  Breath. 
SWEATTNE  for  Perspiration. 
BLEACHINE  for  the  Complexion. 

This  preparation  lasts  for  days.  (No  poison.)  Eruptions 
of  all  kinds  removed  and  a never-failing  freckle  remedy 
Each  article  in  $1.00  package. 

ORDER  FROM  THE 

Toilet  Preparation  Co.,  Berrien  Centre,  Mich. 


BEATTY’S 


ORGANS,  PIANOS  $35  up 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Address 
Dan’l  F.Beatty  asnmgton,  N J 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


Snug  little  fortunes  have  been  made  at- 
work  for  us,  by  Anna  Page,  Austin. 
Texas,  and  Jno.  Bonn,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

cut.  Others  are  doing  as  well.  Why 

Some  earn  over  $500. 00  a 
You  can  do  the  work  and  live 
home,  wherever  you  are.  Even  be- 
ginners arc  easily  earning  from  $5  to 
$10  a day.  All  ages  We  show  you  how 
and  start  you.  Can  work  in  spare  time 
or  all  the  time.  Big  money  for  work- 
ers. Failure  unknown  among  them. 
NEW  and  wonderful.  Particulars  free. 
H.IIj»,lIett*fc  Co., Box  880 Portland, Maine 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOTWEAR. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  interesting  to  every  one  who 
wears  shoes,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  name  and  address  on 
postal  card.  Box  55i,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


STRONG  MENI 

THE  PRIDE  AND  POWER  OF  NATIONS ! 

Be  A Man! 

HOPP  f01“  those  who  suffer  from  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  Decline,  Exhausted 
**  ^ ^ Vitality.  The  despairing  miseries  arising  from  Inherited  Weakness,  Polly,  Overwork,  Over- 

taxation, Vice,  Ignorance,  Temperament,  Strains,  etc.,  causing  the  unhappy  victim  to  be  unfit  for  business, 
work,  pleasure,  or  social  or  public  duties  and  relations,  yield  to  our  Home  Treatment.  The  maiority  of 
cases  readily  cured.  Cases  considered  helpless,  almost  invariably,  permanently  cured  by  persistent  treat- 
ment for  a few  months. 

M ATI  | D C Nature  is  always  trying  to  restore,  but  requires  skillful  aid  for  real  improvement. 
A ^ W 1 1 1--  a oqj.  methods,  which  we  alone  own  and  control,  work  in  harmony  with  nature. 

The  result  of  our  treatment,  even  in  those  much  broken  down,  is  the  noble  vitality  of  strong1  men,  the 
pride  and  power  of  nations.  Compare  strong,  noble  manhood  with  the  feeble,  weak,  emaciated, 
pallid,  stooping,  timid,  nervous  creature.  How  great  the  gulf  that  separates  them.  But  nature  is  kind  and 
forgiving,  and  when  assisted  by  our  home  treatment,  by  the  methods  which  we  alone  own  and  control,  res- 
toration results,  if  there  is  anything  left  to  build  upon. 

A D O of  successful  experience  in  assisting  the  restorative  and  recuperative  powers  of  nature,  have 
* ***  taught  us  that  no  one  should  despair,  and  that  few  there  are  who  cannot  be  cured  if  taken 

in  time.  Unless  you  have  reached  the  point  from  which  there  is  no  return— where  human  aid  can  be  of  no 
avail,  OUR  OWN  EXCLUSIVE  TREATMENT  WILL  CURE  YOU. 


OUR  NEW 

2000  of  those  we  have  cured, 
ing  full  explanation  for  HOME 
ited  time,  be  sent  FREE,  by 
plain  wrapper,  to  those  who 

NO  EXPERI- 

good  and  speedy  cure  if  your  case 
constantly  restoring  those  of  all 
UP.  We  have  a right  to  solicit 
form  monopoly  of  success, 
treated  think  the  cures  effected  in 
not  so,  but  it  is  simply  because 
nature’s  remedies,  and  work  in 
nature.  No  detention  from  busi- 


containing  testi- 
monials  from 
whose  cases  were  critical,  also  giv- 
TREATMENT,  will,  for  a lim- 
mail,  securely  packed,  in 
write  for  it. 

MFM  TQ  Immediate  in- 
IVIJL-'IN  4 fluence  for 
has  not  gone  too  far.  We  are 
ages  who  have  been  GIVEN 
confidence,  because  of  our  uni- 
Many  of  those  whom  we  have 
their  cases  miraculous ; but  it  is 
we  have  learned  nature’s  secrets, 
full  harmony  and  accord  with 
ness  or  work. 


MEN  OTHERWISE  WELL, 


OUR  TREATMENT  reac^es  ^e  very  fountain  head  of  the  difficulty;  soon  restoring 

the  vital  force  and  manly  vigor  of  strong  men.  No  matter 
how  long  standing  the  trouble,  or  how  great  the  weakness,  if  there  is  anything  left  to  build  upon,  we  can 
effect  a cure.  The  weakened  nerves,  the  strength,  the  health,  the  vitality,  can  and  will  be  restored. 
Power  takes  the  place  of  miserable  feebleness,  and  discouraged  despondency  gives  way  before  the  vigor 
of  new  strength  and  life. 

or  fairly  well,  who  find  their  vital  force  declin- 
ing, or  whose  case  is  in  any  way  touched  upon 
above,  should  write  us  at  once  for  our  NEW  BOOK.  Doctors,  Bankers,  Merchants,  Clergymen, 
Lawyers,  Congressmen,  Judges,  and  Professors,  are  constantly  among  our  patients  and 
patrons. 

HOPE  You  need  not  suffer,  you  need  not  despair,  you  need  not  suffer  a lingering  death.  Stop 

■ brooding,  take  heart  and  BE  A MAN.  We  say  this  in  earnestness  to  all,  even  to  those 

who  have  passed  middle  life,  but  more  especially  to  the  young  and  middle  aged.  If  you  are  at  all  amenable 
to  treatment,  OUR  EXCLUSIVE  METHODS  WILL  CURE  YOU. 

YOU  WILL  FUEEY  UNDERSTAND  YOUR  CASE  BY  READING  OUR 

NEW  BOOK, 

which  will  be  sent  FREE,  securely  packed  in  plain  wrapper,  for  a limited  time. 
Address  all  communications  to 

Erie  Medical  Co.,  64  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  | 
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PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


At  the  above  prices  the  Seeds  will  he  delivered  free. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  SWEDE. 

White  Globe,  large,  white;  fine  for  field  cul- 
ture; per  lb.,  50  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents,  . . 5 

White  Norfolk,  a popular  variety  for  feeding ; 

per  ft). , 50  <5ts.  ; per  oz.  10  cents, 5 

Jersey  Navet,  a delicate,  white  Turnip,  long, 
somewhat  like  the  Parsnip  in  form;  one  of 
the  best  for  the  table,  very  sweet;  per  lb., 

80 dts.;  per  oz.,  10  cents, 5 


Long  White  Cow  Horn.  Matures  very  quick- 
ly; roots  carrot-shaped;  about  half  above  ground; 
flesh  white,  fine  grained,  sweet,  and'of  excel- 
lent quality  for  table  use.  Per  lb.,  75  cents; 

oz.,  10  cents 5 

Orange  Jelly,  a very  beautiful  yellow  Turnip; 
one  of  the  very  best  yellows  for  the  table ; per 

lb.,  70  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents, 5 

Yellow  Globe,  an  excellent  smooth,  yellow, 
round  Turnip,  of  large  size;  known  in  some 
places  as  Golden  Ball ; lb.  60  cents  ; o.  10  cents,  5 


PURPLE  TOP  SWEDE. 

Green-Top  Yellow  Aberdeen,  excellent,  per 

lb.,  60  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents, 5 

Sweet  German.  This  celebrated  Turnip  is  white, 
sweet,  a long-keeper,  and  generally  solid  until 
mid-summer.  It  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
the  Swedes ; per  lb.  60  cents  ; per  oz.  10  cts.,  . 5 

Seven  Top.  Sown  in  the  Southern  States  in  the 
fall  for  Turnip  Greens.  Per  lb.,  60  cents  ; oz.,  , 
10  cents 5 

RUTA-BAGA,  OR  SWEDE  TURNIPS. 

Ruta  Baga,  White  Sweet,  a large,  white,  solid 
Swede,  sometimes  called  White  Russian ; per 

lb.,  60  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents, . 1 5 

White  Red-Top,  a French  Swede,  with  red- 
dish purple  top,  sweet  and  solid;  lb.  60  cents; 

per  oz.  10  cts.,  5 

Green-Top,  a round,  solid,  sweet  variety,  very 
productive;  per  lb.,  60  cents  ; per  oz.  10  cents,  5 
Laing’s  Purple-Top,  an  old  and  favorite  vari- 
ety, good  keeper,  solid  and  productive  ; per  lb.. 


60  cents;  per  oz.,  10  cents,  5 

Carter’s  Imperial  Purple-Top,  claimed  to  be 
the  best  Purple-top  grown  ; very  hardy ; per  lb., 

60  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents, 5 

Skirving’s  Liverpool,  good  quality,  and  of  me- 
dium size,  very  solid  and  sweet ; supposed  to  be 
the  best  for  a shallow  soil ; per  lb.  60  cents  ; per 

oz.  10  cents,  5 

Hall’s  Westbury;  one  of  the  finest  purple-top 
Swedes  in  cultivation;  good  for  table,  or  for 
stock;  per  lb.,  60  cents  ; per  oz.,  10  cents,  . . 5 


Turnip,  Early  White  Flat  Dutch,  size  me- 
dium; grows  quick;  ft).  60  dts.;  oz.,  10  cents, 
Early  Yellow  Dutch,  one  of  the  best  for  the 
garden  ; per  ft).,  60  dts.  ; per  oz.,  10  cents,  . . 
Strap-Leaved,  White-Top,  roundish,  of  medi- 
um size ; one  of  the  best,  either  for  market  or 
family  use  ; per  ft).,  60  cents  ; per  oz.,  xo  cents, 
Strap-Leaved,  Purple-Top,  similar  to  above, 
purple  above  ground ; per  ft).,  60  cents ; per 

oz.,  10  cents, 

Purple-top  Globe.  An  improved  variety  of  the 
purple-top  flat  turnip.  Globular  in  shape,  of  fine 
appearance,  a good  keeper,  of  excellent  quali- 
ty, and  equally  desirable  for  table  or  stock. 

Per  pound,  60  dts.;  ounce,  10  ceuts, 

Extra  Early  Milan,  new  white  variety,  purple 
top  and  strap-leaf.  It  is  full  as  early  as  the  Pur- 
ple Top  Munich,  and  far  superior  to  that  va- 
riety. Remains  in  good  condition  a long  time  ; 
per  lb.,  80  cents ; oz.,  10  cents, 


TURNIP  SEED. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA R TMENT. 


ON  a hillside  overlooking  the  beautiful  Warsaw  Valley  ; 1,300  feet  above  sea  level.  Included  in  the  grounds  are 
55  acx-es  of  forest,  lawn,  grove,  and  glens.  The  building  is  new,  with  hot-water  heating,  gas,  hydraulic  eleva- 
tor, and  telephone.  All  the  usual  baths  : Russian,  Turkish,  Electro-thermal,  and  Cabinet.  Massage  and  Electricity 
by  skilled  attendants.  A lady  physician  is  in  constant  attendance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  administration 
of  Salt  Baths.  The  Warsaw  brine,  a saturated  solution  of  Sodium  Chloride.  Magnesium  Chloride,  Calcium  Chloride, 
and  other  salts,  is  pumped  from  wells  2.000  feet  deep  direct  into  baths  located  in  main  building.  There  is  a large 
salt  Swim  Bath  in  detached  building,  giving  opportunity  to  enjoy  sea  baths  all  the  year.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for 
those  seeking  health  or  needing  rest,  and  is  the  only  Sanitarium  in  this  country  giving  salt  baths.  It  is  located  on 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  (“  Erie”)  and  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  railroads. 

For  information  and  circulars  address 

JOHN  C.  FISHER,  M.  D.,  Proprietor. 

Box  202,  Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


T3EOIS  W YYIFLiB  AYY7V 

SALT  BATHS  AND  SANITARIUM 


Useful  Hooks. 

We  keep  the  leading  Books  on  Horticulture,  which  we 
can  forward  by  mail,  prepaid,  at  the  usual  prices, 
as  follows: 


Barry’s  Fruit  Garden 2 50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  1 00 

Brill’s  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing...  . 1 00 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist 25 

Fuller’s  Practical  Forestry 1 50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist 1 50 

Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making........ 1 50 

Home  Floriculture 1 50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule-Book,  flexible  cloth 1 00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit 2 00 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture i.  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure  . 2 00 

Hop  Culture  40 

Kemp  on  Landscape  Gardening 2 50 

Onion  Culture : 25 

Pedder’s  Land  Measure 60 

Practical  Garden  Points 25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden 1 50 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit 1 00 

.Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden 1 50 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  1 50 

The  Rose,  H.  B.  Ellwanger, 1 25 

The  A B 0 of  Strawberry  Culture 40 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist 2 00 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden 1 25 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1 50 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  etc., 1 50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South 2 00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology 3 00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People 2 00 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  1 


WANTED! A LADY 

To  obtain  names,  address  envelopes,  send  circulars.  Manage  enter- 
taining, enjoyable  work  at  home,  1 to  8 hours  daily.  Any  locality. 
Good  pay.  Send  10c.  (silver)  for  Book  teachinsr  'OUR  NEW 
ART*  with  particulars.  THE  SYLVAN  t)0.  Bx  N,  P t.  Huron,  llieh. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

1111  1 I THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEK  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IWlDJlMS 


6rainThresfiers,HorsePowsrsiEngines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVIELE  AGR’t  WORKS, 
St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co,,  New  Yorfc 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Artistic  Metalworkers 

Br&fls,  Iron  and  Wire  Office-work, 

Railings,  Crestings,  Nettings,  etc. 

Everlasting  Cemetery  PENCES. 

Shipped  everywhere.  Agents  wan! 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  you  contem- 
plate attend- 
ing Commer- 
cial School,  it 
will  pay  you 
to  visit  the 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY  before 
deciding  where,  though  you  may  live  a thousand  miles 
away.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  commercial 
schools  in  its  character  as  an  educational  force,  as  a me- 
dium for  supplying  the  business  men  of  the  country  with 
trained  and  capable  assistants,  as  a means  of  placing 
ambitious  young  men  and  women  on  the  high  road  to 
success,  and  in  the  extent,  elegance  and  cost  of  its 
equipment.  Thorough  COMMERCIAL,  'SHORT- 
HAND AND  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  COURSES. 
The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Catalogue  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address. 

WILLIAMS  & ROGERS,  E<Wr 
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©The  JEWETT  & DWIGHT  Co. 

^ MANUFACTURERS 

Shipping^0  Perforated  Tags. 
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Do  You  Wish  a Beautiful  Complexion  ? 

Send  25  cents  for  directions  how  to 
make  and  use  a SIJltE  ( lure  for 
Blackheads.  Fleshworms,  Wrinkles 


PIMPLES 


Money  Refunded  if  not  Cured. 


Rough,  Red  and  Oily  Skin,  etc.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  you  can 
prepare  it  yourself  at  a cost  of  5c. 

Mrs.U. Cabot,  1511  Dodge  St. Omaha, Neb 


iHARTSHORNS 


SELF-ACTING 

SHADE  ROLLERS. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


ON 

LABEL 

AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 


THE  PREMIER  CAMERA 


IS  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET. 

Simple  of  Manipulation. 

Plates  or  Films  are  used. 

The  Shutter  is  always  set* 
Covered  with  Leather. 


A.  TEAR!  I undertake  to  briefly 
teach  any  fairly  intelligent  person  of  either 
sex,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who, 
after  instruction,  will  work  industriously, 
howto  earn  Three  Thousand  Dollars  a 
ilities,wherevertheylive.i  will  also  furnish 
the  situation  or  employment, at  which  you  can  earn  thatamount. 
No  money  for  me  unless  successful  as  above.  Easily  and  quickly 
learned.  I desire  but  one  worker  from  each  district  or  county.  I 
have  already  taught  and  provided  with  employment  a large 
number,  who  are  making  over  $3000  a year  each.  1 t’s  XEW 
and  SOLI  I>.  Full  particulars  FHEE.  Address  at  once, 
£.  C,  ALLEX,  Box  430,  Augusta,  Maine, 


$3000 

Year  in  theirown  loot 


PRICE  $18.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  copy  of 
Modern  Photography. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY, : 

12  S.  Water  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HOME  FLORICULTURE 

BY  ZEZBZEOnT  EL  IRLEIXIIF’OIKXX 


A VALUABLE  WORK 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GARDEN  AND  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rexford’s  pleasant  style  of  writing  will  know  that  his  book  will  be  attractive, 
and  as  it  is  written  from  his  own  experience  it  will  have  a 

THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 


WRITTEN  IN  SUCH  A PLAIN  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  MANNER  THAT  A CHILD  CAN  UN. 
DERSTAND  IT.  NO  EXCUSE  FOR  FAILURES  NOW. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  and  Handsomely  Bound.  Price  $1.50. 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Flower  gardens  are  always  made  un- 
der conditions  so  different  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  two  should  be  alike,  and 
yet  when  a beginner  asks  how  to  make  a 
flower  garden  there  should  be  some  well- 
formed  principles  to  govern  operations. 
The  term,  flower-gardening,  covers  a wide 
range  of  horticulture  and  includes  the  cul- 
tivation of  both  tender  and  hardy  plants, 
and  the  use  of  all  the  known  devices  that 
assist  in  the  work;  the  subject, therefore, 
is  a large  one  and  volumes  have  been 
written  without  exhausting  it.  For  the 
present  we  desire  only  to  consider  some 
features  of  out-door  flower-gardening,  and 
that  as  conducted  by  amateurs.  The  pro- 
fessional flower-grower  on  a large  scale 
operates  in  ways  that  cannot  be  followed 
by  one  who  cultivates  on  a small  scale 
and  without  expectation  of  pecuniary 
profit.  There  is  a wide-spread  practice 
amongour  people  to  surround  their  homes 
with  grassy  plats  and  lawns,  to  rear  a few 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  roses,  and 
241 


perhaps  a few  beds  of  geraniums  and 
some  others  of  the  so-called  bedding 
plants.  But  this  arrangement  is  in  many 
cases  a part  of  the  furnishing  of  the  place, 
as  much  so  as  the  walks  and  fences;  it  is 
considered  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and 
all  do  it  in  some  way,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  called  gardening ; there  is  no  objection 
to  so  naming  it  on  account  of  the  restrict- 
ed scope  of  the  work,  but  on  account  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  done.  One 
person  can  put  more  real  gardening  into 
a pot  of  flowers  than  another  can  upon 
an  acre.  One  will  comprehend  the  wants 
of  plants  and  meet  them  while  another, 
totally  oblivious  of  all  plant  nature  and 
plant  needs,  is  trying  his  “ luck  ” to  make 
a show  with  plants.  One  can  do  real 
gardening  with  a vase  of  plants  or  a box 
on  a veranda  or  window  and  can  develop 
the  arts  and  cultivate  the  instincts  of  the 
gardener  with  only  a few  plants.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  gardener  should  not 
be  pleased  to  have  the  result  of  his  work 


VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 
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admired;  one  of  his  real  motives  is  to 
please  others;  but  the  true  gardener  is 
not  controlled  by  vanity.  To  admire 
plants  sufficiently  to  cultivate  them  for 
their  beauty  is  very  different  from  ex- 
pending money  on  them  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  an  impression  on  oth- 
ers. The  lover  of  plants  will  expend  a 
great  deal  of  labor  to  see  a continuous 
growth  and  improvement  in  his  plants, 
and  have  flowers  of  different  forms  and 
colors  succeed  each  other  from  day  to 
day,  and  week  to  week,  through  the  warm 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  question  is  how 
these  results  can  best  be  obtained.  The 
plants  to  be  dealt  with  are  shrubs  of  low 
and  of  high  growth,  bulbs  requiring  con- 
siderable diversity  of  treatment,  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  whose  roots  will  live 
in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and 
plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  each  spring. 
On  what  system  can  such  plants  be  ar- 
ranged to  be  most  easily  managed  and  to 
give  the  best  results  in  every  respect? 
Plainly  the  answer  that  would  do  for  one 
place  would  scarcely  comply  with  the 
condition  of  some  other,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
it  can  be  stated  so  broadly  that  it  will  be 
a guide  in  a general  way.  The  taller 
shrubs  must  be  placed  where  they  will 
not  hide  low  plants.  If  one  has  sufficient 
extent  of  ground  it  is  best  to  set  apart  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  flower  garden  proper, 
and  reserve  the  shrubs  for  grouping  on 
the  margin  of  the  lawn.  Roses  can  be 
used  in  this  way  to  some  extent,  grouping 
them  with  other  shrubs  or  by  themselves 
but  always  in  reference  to  their  habits 
and  needs.  If  well  placed  they  can  be 
very  effective  at  many  points  of  large 
grounds  all  through  the  season.  But  a 
very  satisfactory  way  with  roses  is  to  give 
them  a special  bed  in  the  garden ; when 
a large  number  of  them  is  cultivated  their 
requirements  can  be  most  easily  met  in 
this  way.  But  there  are  medium-sized 
places  where  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
for  a good  display  of  flowering  shrubs  on 
the  lawn  and  a piece  of  ground  set  apart 
for  a flower  garden  ; there  is  room  if  both 
are  combined.  In  this  case  a grass  plat 
can  surround  the  house  with  a few  trees 
or  shrubs  appropriately  placed  and  the 
remainder  will  be  specially  devoted  to 
plant  culture. 

Here,  again,  in  planting  this  piece  of 


ground,  must  be  observed  the  rule  of 
planting  the  larger  shrubs  at  the  back, 
the  lower  in  front ; but  the  rule  is  not  in- 
flexible— it  does  not  oblige  us  to  plant 
with  a ten-foot  pole  in  the  hand,  or  to  be 
governed  entirely  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  relative  heights  the  shrubs  will  attain; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  best  to  usually  group 
the  plants  in  families,  planting  together 
those  which  are  allied  to  each  other,  but 
sometimes,  also,  varying  the  rule  in  order 
to  place  near  others  those  which  make 
contrasts  or  harmonies  when  in  bloom,  or 
by  their  foliage.  The  result  will  be  groups 
of  shrubs,  some  larger,  some  smaller,  and 
all  forming  an  irregular  border  on  two  or 
more  sides  of  the  appropriated  ground. 
In  front  of  this  line  of  shrubbery,  all 
around,  may  be  marked  out.  a border 
wherein  can  be  raised  low,  flowering 
plants.  As  the  shrubs  when  grown  will 
extend  outward  over  this  border  at  least 
three  feet,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  have 
from  five  to  six  feet  of  space  for  the  low- 
growing  plants,  the  width  of  the  border 
should  average  from  eight  to  nine  feet 
outside  the  outer  row  of  shrubs.  Now 
the  contour  of  this  border  may  depend 
on  one’s  taste — it  may  be  gently  wave-like 
or  it  may  be  straight.  In  the  latter  case 
there  is  no  offense  to  good  taste,  for 
straight  lines  are  quite  proper  in  a piece 
of  ground  thus  set  apart  for  an  artificial 
plantation  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  a deli- 
cate skill  may  so  draw  curved  lines  that 
they  will  be  far  more  pleasing  than  straight 
ones;  and,  yet,  again  there  is  danger  by 
inexperience  and  lack  of  nice  perception, 
of  making  curved  lines  which  will  appear 
far  more  artificial'than  the  simple  straight 
ones.  Of  course  a walk  must  run  along- 
side of  this  border ; three  feet  is  as  nar- 
row as  it  should  be,  nor  need  it  be  wider. 
The  rest  of  the  included  ground  must  be 
divided  in  some  manner  so  that  its  differ- 
ent parts  can  be  easily  reached ; thus 
there  will  be  formed  beds  of  convenient 
size  for  working.  These  beds  should  not 
be  smaller  than  necessary;  a width  of 
about  six  feet  is  convenient,  and  such 
length  as  will  best  suit  the  plat  of  ground. 
The  form  of  the  beds  must  depend  much 
on  the  shape  of  the  whole  ground,  some- 
what on  the  contour  of  the  outer  border. 
How  shall  the  walks  be  formed  ? There 
are  three  general  ways ; the  simplest  after 
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the  beds  have  been  formed  is  to  leave 
them  as  the  natural  soil ; an  improvement 
on  this  way  is  to  cover  them  lightly  with 
gravel ; but  the  most  natural  in  appear- 
ance is  to  have  them  in  grass,  so  that  the 
beds  appear  to  have  been  cut  into  the 
grass  or  lawn.  With  the  path  graveled 
or  left  in  the  natural  soil  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  border  the  beds  in  some  way  to 
preserve  the  edges.  This  has  been  done 
with  tile,  stone,  and  pieces  of  boards,  all 
of  which  has  a stiff  formal  appearance ; 
another  way  has  been  to  edge  the  beds 
with  some  perennial  plant,  hardy  enough 
to  stand  out  over  winter,  and  of  low 
growth  so  as  not  to  hide  low  plants  in  the 
beds.  With  the  walks  in  grass  no  edging, 
is  necessary.  Not  many  good  edging 
plants  are  known,  and  as  a rule  they  are 
difficult  to  keep  in  good  order,  and,  there- 
fore, the  grass  walks  are  greatly  to  be 
preferred  in  all  cases  when  practicable. 
In  a parterre,  such  as  has  been  described, 
can  be  raised  a great  variety  of  plants. 
It  may  constitute  a conservatory  of  all  the 
best  hardy  herbaceous  plants  that  will 
remain  from  year  to  year.  In  the  beds 
can  be  planted  all  the  so-called  tender 
bulbs  which  need  to  be  removed  in  au- 
tumn; every  fall  a planting  can  be  made 
of  the  so-called  Dutch  bulbs  and  other 


hardy  bulbs ; here  the  many  varieties  of 
annuals  can  display  their  bright  blooms; 
and  into  the  beds  can  be  turned  for  the 
summer  the  house  plants  until  time  tore- 
move  them  in  autumn;  and,  lastly,  one 
can  devote  such  of  the  beds  as  desired  to 
the  so-called  bedding  plants,  though  as  a 
usual  thing  these  plants  will  be  placed  in 
beds  in  close  proximity  to  the  house  or 
the  walks  leading  thereto,  as  they  are  in- 
tended especially  for  display. 

Thus  in  these  general  hints  it  is  hoped 
there  may  be  some  ideas  which  will  be 
helpful  to  those  about  to  form  flower 
gardens.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
character  of  the  soil,  for  a small  surface 
such  as  would  be  devoted  to  the  purpose 
can  be  worked  over  and  moulded  into 
what  is  necessary.  It  scarcely  needs  to 
be  said  that  the  piece  of  ground  must  be 
well  drained,  naturally  or  artificially.  By 
the  use  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  and 
the  addition  of  sand  if  the  soil  is  too 
heavy,  or  clay,  if  too  light,  and  both  clay 
and  leaf-mold  if  too  gravelly,  it  can  be 
given  the  desired  texture.  With  a good 
soil  properly  fertilized  and  a good  supply 
of  water  always  at  command  one  can  do 
almost  wonders,  in  a flower  garden  of  this 
character,  in  developing  beautiful  plants 
and  flowers. 
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Those  who  are  so  fortunately  situated 
with  a garden  as  to  have  it  on  the  bank 
of  a pond,  or  with  a constant  little  stream 
or  brook  running  through  it,  are  able  to 
raise  a great  variety  of  handsome  plants 
along  the  banks  and  at  the  water’s  edge 
which  are  strangers  to  higher  grounds. 
A very  interesting  and  hardy,  native  water 
plant  is  the  water  arum,  Calla  palustris. 
This  plant,  in  its  general  features,  may  be 
said  to  bear  considerable  resemblance, 
except  in  size,  to  the  popular  Egyptian 
Calla,  Richardia  Africana,  cultivated  in 
almost  every  household  for  its  great,  white, 
so-called  flowers,  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  The  water  arum  is  strictly  a 
northern  plant,  confining  itself  in  this 
country  to  the  region  northward  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  from 
New  England  westward.  The  engraving 


on  the  following  page  gives  a good  idea 
of  its  appearance  when  in  bloom.  The 
heart-shaped  leaves  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length  and  about  the  same  at 
their  widest  breadth,  and  the  leaf-stems 
are  about  as  much  more.  The  flower 
stem  or  scape  is  from  four  to  six  inches 
high  bearing  at  its  summit  an  ovate, 
spreading,  white  spathe,  which  encloses 
until  it  is  fully  opened,  the  oblong,  cylin- 
dric  spadix.  The  spathe,  or  showy  part 
of  the  flower,  is  from  an  inch  and  a half 
to  two  inches  in  length.  The  plant  comes 
into  bloom  in  June  and  July,  and  the  flow- 
ers— really  only  some  stamens  and  pistils — 
on  the  spadix  are  succeeded  by  red  ber- 
ries. The  plant  has  a prostrate,  creeping, 
fleshy  rootstock  which  sends  down  roots 
along  its  course.  This  calla,  and  there  is 
but  one  species  of  it,  grows  in  Central  and 
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Northern  Europe  and  in  this  country,  the  northern  part  of  this  country  if  pro- 
The  inhabitants  of  Lapland  have  used  the  vided  with  the  proper  water  sites.  Masses 
rootstock  for  food.  In  its  natural  state  it  of  it  grown  along  the  water  line  are  hand- 
is  very  acrid  and  distasteful,  but,  after  some  objects.  To  anyone  who  might 
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drying  and  washing,  it  is  ground  into  flour,  wish  to  try  this  plant  and  who  does  not 
and  made  into  a kind  of  bread,  and  the  know  it,  or  know  where  to  get  it,  it  may 
process  of  baking  changes  its  properties  be  said  that  the  plants  can  be  procured 
and  makes  it  palatable,  There  are  no  at  a moderate  price  of  dealers  who  make 
difficulties  about  raising  this  plant  in  all  a specialty  of  native  plants. 
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The  presents  carried  by  the  sons  of 
Jacob  to  the  dreaded  ruler  of  Egypt  were 
spices,  honey,  “ nuts  and  almonds.”  The 
nuts  referred  to  as  distinct  from  almonds 
were  probably  Persian  walnuts,  which 
form  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
East. 

That  Solomon  was  a nut  grower  is 
proved  by  his  saying  somewhere  in  Ec- 
clesiastes, “ I went  down  into  the  garden 
of  nuts  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley.” 
And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  proof  that 
“ there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  and 
of  Solomon’s  wisdom  and  advanced  ideas 
we  have  in  a recent  agricultural  report, 
“ Nut  Culture  as  a New  Industry.”  How 
many  years  have  we  spent  in  zigzag  jour- 
neyings  through  the  wilderness  and  how 
long  will  it  take  us  to  catch  up  with  Solo- 
mon ? 

The  figures  connected  with  nut  growing 
do  look  very  enticing,  but  while  we  hold 
fast  to  the  fact  that  “ figures  cannot  lie,” 
it  is  well  to  remember  that,  nevertheless, 
“ liars  can  figure,” — an  ungracious  prov- 
erb that  has  also  proven  true. 

Learned  men  of  the  present  day  are 
much  exercised  about  the  kind  of  food 
necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  muscular  health  and  strength,  and  nuts 
of  all  kinds  have  been  pronounced  by 
them  par  excellence , as  an  article  of  diet. 
Besides  the  beauty  of  nut  trees  and  the 
gastronomic  utility  of  their  fruits,  nut 
plantations  seem  to  be  rapidly  making 
fortunes  for  those  who  have  been  sage 
enough  to  invest  in  them. 

Chief  VanDieman  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  predicts  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  nuts  will  soon  be  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  profitable  industries  in  the 
United  States.  The  large  returns  from 
individual  trees,  and  immense  profits  from 
established  orchards,  have  stimulated  the 
interest,  and  our  foremost  enterprising 
fruit-growers  are  planting  nut  trees  large- 
ly for  market  purposes  ; others  who  enjoy 
nuts  during  winter  are  realizing  that  they 
may  be  had  in  abundance  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  planting. 

The  pecan  is  the  nut  of  the  future,  Mr. 
Van  Dieman  thinks,  but  he  forecasts 
large  returns  from  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
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pine  and  hazel  nuts,  almonds,  filberts,  etc. 
“ A grower  in  Florida  has  now  a grove  of 
4000  pecan  trees  six  years  old  ; when  they 
begin  to  bear  their  product  will  be  worth 
$100,000  yearly,  at  wholesale.”  But  this 
is  counting  chickens  too  soon.  “ Mr.  C. 
H.  Daniels,  of  Georgia,  has  a pecan  tree 
which  bears  annually  from  ten  to  fifteen 
bushels  of  nuts,  which  sell  readily  at 
wholesale  for  four  dollars  and  five  dollars 
per  bushel.”  “ Col.  Stuart,  of  Ocean 
Springs,  Mississippi,  who  has  made  a wide 
reputation  as  a successful  cultivator,  says: 
‘ I planted  those  large  paper-shell  pecan 
nuts  when  I was  fifty-seven  years  old,  and 
now,  at  sixty-nine,  I tell  you  they  help  me 
to  live ! I got  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
pounds  from  one  tree  last  fall,  sold  one 
hundred  and  five  pounds  for  one  hundred 
and  five  dollars  and  planted  the  remain- 
der of  them  and  have  raised  a fine  lot  of 
young  trees  which  are  for  sale.  Pecan 
culture,  planting  the  very  large  nuts,  I 
consider  one  of  the  safest  and  best  paying 
industries  a man  can  engage  in.’”  This 
combined  cloud  of  witnesses  and  figures 
certainly  does  make  orange-growing  and 
tobacco-raising  seem  much  less  tempting. 

The  pecan  forests  of  Texas  furnish 
large  quantities  of  rich  nuts  to  the  market 
of  New  Orleans,  whence  they  are  shipped 
to  Europe,  where  they  are  said  to  bring  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  nut.  This 
Hicoria  pecan  is  a native  tree  growing 
from  Southern  Indiana  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ; valuable  new  varieties  are  being 
obtained  which  are  propagated  by  graft- 
ing and  sold  for  fancy  prices.  H.  pecan 
is  known  in  our  botanies  as  Carya  olivse- 
formis,  but  the  genus  was  first  named 
Hicoria,  and  the  right  of  priority  of  the 
name  has  recently  been  recognized.  It  is 
a beautiful,  symmetrical  and  rapid  grow- 
ing tree  with  luxuriant,  light  green  foliage, 
much  narrower  than  that  of  any  other 
hickory.  Its  nuts  are  oblong,  smooth  and 
thin-shelled,  with  sweet  and  delicious  ker- 
nels. There  is  a fine  specimen  tree  in 
the  grounds  of  thecapitol  at  Washington. 
The  trees  are  generally  planted  forty- 
eight  to  the  acre,  covering  the  fresh  nuts 
where  they  are  to  grow  in  the  fall,  as  is 
the  rule  in  planting  all  nut  trees. 
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Another  profitable  hickory  is  H.  ovata, 
the  shell  or  shag-bark.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  popular  of  our  wild  nuts, 
and  is  the  only  hickory-nut  with  a shell 
thin  enough  for  dessert  purposes.  Hy- 
brids with  thin  shells  are  becoming  com- 
mon ; but  it  is  feared  that  the  thin  shells 
may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  fine  keep- 
ing quality  of  the  nuts  which  the  thick 
shell  insures.  H.  ovata  is  a most  pictur- 
esque and  graceful  tree,  good  for  parks, 
whether  planted  singly  or  in  groups. 
Hickory  trees  require  a rich,  mellow  soil, 
and  when  found  growing  wild  are  consid- 
ered “ signs  of  good  land.”  There  is  much 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  shell-bark 
nuts.  A tree  growing  in  Union  Co.,  N.  C., 
bears  nuts  as  large,  with  shells  as  thin,  as 
English  walnuts.  Young  trees  are  diffi- 
cult to  transplant  and  therefore  the  nuts 
should  be  planted  where  they  are  to  grow. 
A grove  cut  for  timber  soon  renews  itself 
from  sprouts  which,  if  properly  treated, 
make  fine  trees.  The  pig-nut  and  mocker- 
nut,  when  quite  large  trees,  are  often 
grafted  with  H.  ovata  and  made  to  pay 
well  for  the  ground  which  they  otherwise 
cumber. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  testified  concern- 
ing the  beauty  of  chestnut  trees,  and  in 
his  time  doubtless  cracked  many  a chest- 
nut, but  of  their  worth  as  a financial  spec- 
ulation he  probably  knew  little.  The 
Spanish  chestnut  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Castanea  vesca — the  American — 
but  is  not  half  so  sweet.  It  is,  however, 
delicious  when  cooked  and  the  number  of 
delicate  dishes  prepared  from  it  is  sur- 
prising. A number  of  recipes  come  from 
Italy,  Germany  and  England.  Among 
them  are,  “ Chestnuts  stewed  with  Cream,” 
“ Chestnut  Bread  and  Griddle  Cakes,” 
Chestnut  Soup,”  and  “ Chestnut  Stuffing 
for  Fowls,”  all  of  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced delectable  by  different  epicures. 
The  Spanish  chestnut  grows  readily  from 
the  nut,  thrives  well  in  this  country  and 
produces  in  about  seven  years.  A good 
average  for  a Spanish  chestnut  through- 
out its  prime  is  estimated  at  twenty-five 
dollars  yearly.  A Japanese  dwarf  chest- 
nut has  been  introduced  lately  as  bear- 
ing, at  three  years  of  age,  very  large  nuts 
of  a superior  quality,  but  it  is  as  yet  a 
novelty  not  well  tested.  All  three  make 
beautiful  shade  trees  for  the  lawn,  but 


none  are  handsomer,  none  so  sweet,  as 
our  own  native  chestnut.  It  grows  nat- 
urally over  a large  part  of  the  United 
States  and  thrives  better  than  foreign  va- 
rieties, and  by  hybridization,  budding  and 
grafting  the  nuts  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved in  size.  Many  old  worn-out  fields, 
practically  worthless  in  present  condition, 
chestnuts  might  turn  to  good  account. 
The  timber  would  be  commercially  valu- 
able, but  the  nuts  would  bring  much 
larger  returns  to  the  owner.  Among  the 
unfenced  mountain  lands  belonging  to 
our  family  is  a large  tract  known  as  Chest- 
nut Cove,  the  immense  trees  covering 
which  my  father  had  left  standing  year 
after  year  “ to  buy  shoes  and  stockings 
for  poor  children.”  The  youngsters  used 
to  trudge  through  our  yard  with  great 
sacks  full  of  them,  and  sell  them  in  the 
village  for  sometimes  two  dollars  a bushel, 
seldom  offering  us  a handful  or  a word  of 
thanks.  These  same  youngsters  deduct 
largely  from  the  profits  of  nut  and  fruit 
growing  in  our  locality,  not  even  barbed 
wire  proving  efficient. 

The  Paragon  and  Dupont  are  the  most 
highly  praised  strains  of  native  chestnut. 
Dupont  comes  from  Delaware,  and  is  war- 
ranted a pure  native  seedling.  The  orig- 
inal tree  near  Dover  is  said  to  have  borne 
from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  worth  of  nuts 
annually  for  years  past,  but  within  the 
last  year  or  two  the  rose-bug  has  partially 
destroyed  its  blooms.  The  nuts  average 
an  ounce  in  weight.  The  Country  Gen- 
tleman records  an  instance  where  a man 
sixty  years  of  age  planted  a chestnut  or- 
chard and  lived  to  enjoy  its  fruits  and 
profits. 

Castanea  pumila,  the  Chinquepin,  is  a 
small  tree  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  bear- 
ing usually  at  the  height  of  four  feet.  Its 
nuts  are  small  but  sweet  and  sell  readily, 
school-boys  in  particular  being  always 
eager  to  buy  them.  Under  cultivation 
this  tree  might  do  wonders,  as,  in  case  of 
well-grown  specimens,  the  nuts  double  in 
size  and  the  yield  is  enormous.  It  is  na- 
tive and  quite  plentiful  in  the  Southern 
States.  Its  feathery  sprays  of  perfumed 
white  bloom  make  it  very  ornamental. 

As  for  English  walnuts,  “ an  orchard  in 
California  containing  one  hundred  acres 
yields  a net  profit  of  $15,000  yearly.”  An- 
other in  the  same  State  of  forty  acres  “al- 
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though  not  in  full  bearing  last  year,  gave 
a return  of  nearly  $6,000.”  This  walnut, 
Juglans  regia,  grows  well  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  bears  abundantly.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  trees  and 
eight  or  ten  years  from  planting  begins  to 
bear. 

Our  native  black  walnut,  Juglans  nigra, 
is  amongst  nuts  what  bacon  is  amongst 
meats,  strong  and  greasy.  The  shell-bark 
is  delicate  as  cream,  the  pecan  next  in 
delicacy,  next  the  English  walnut  and 
then  our  own  hardy  species.  Its  nuts  are 
rich  in  oil  and  might  be  used  as  English 
walnuts  are  used  in  Cashmere,  where 
1,150,000  pounds  of  kernels  are  annually 
-consigned  to  the  oil-press.  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  black  walnut  is  its  hard  shell 
but  the  tree  is  very  valuable  as  timber, 
and  where  planted  for  this  purpose,  the 
nuts  might  at  least  be  saved  to  swell  the 
:sum  total,  for  at  a low  price  they  sell 
readily,  and  are  borne  in  heavy  crops  long 
before  the  trees  reach  “ timber  size ; ” 
Southern  boys  store  them  away  by  wag- 
ons full  for  winter  use,  and  disguised  in 
nut  cakes  and  candy  they  are  very  pala- 
table. A “ curly  black  walnut  ” log  of 
large  size,  will  sell  for  a fabulous  price. 

Juglans  cinerea,  or  butternut,  is  not  so 
abundant  as  J.  nigra,  is  better  adapted  to 
poor  soils,  colder  climates  and  higher  al- 
titudes, is  seldom  planted  for  timber  and 
has  a nut  much  like  the  black  walnut  in 
flavor  and  quality.  In  shape  it  is  very 
different,  being  long  and  narrow  and  eas- 
ily cracked,  splitting  lengthwise  in  whole 
or  half  kernels.  The  tree  bears  heavily 
when  quite  young. 
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The  almond  tree,  Amygdalus  commu- 
nis, is  beginning  to  “ flourish  ” in  this 
country.  It,  however,  requires  peculiar 
soil,  deep,  dry  and  sandy,  or  calcareous. 
Any  soil,  not  too  moist,  may  do  though, 
if  one  can  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  its  best.  Bearing  trees  average  about 
twenty  pounds  of  nuts  each,  which  at 
thirty  cents  a pound  is  put  at  $1,000  an 
acre. 

The  filbert,  Corylus  Avellana,  is  dwarf, 
hardy  and  an  abundant  yielder.  It  can 
be  grown  with  very  little  trouble  from 
nuts  or  layers  and  is  usually  planted  in 
rows  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart.  In  Kent 
county,  England,  where  grown  on  a large 
scale,  it  is  never  suffered  to  rise  higher 
than  six  feet,  and  is  regularly  pruned  like 
the  gooseberry.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties— white-skinned,  red-skinned,  cluster, 
and  cob-nut,  the  latter  a fine,  large  va- 
riety. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the 
filbert  and  our  hazel-nut,  Corylus  Ameri- 
cana, except  in  size,  and  cultivation  al- 
ways increases  this.  Wild  hazel-nuts  are 
gathered  for  market  and  sell  well  in  many 
localities.  A native,  and  hardier  than  the 
filbert,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hazel- 
nut should  not  displace  it  among  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  grown  like  the  filbert  and  like 
it  is  a rare  good  keeper. 

The  peanut,  despite  its  name,  is  not  a 
nut  at  all,  but  an  annual  species  of  pea, 
that  is  planted  every  spring,  but  the 
“humble  roasted  goober”  does  not  on 
that  account  lose  either  flavor  or  pop- 
ularity. 

L.  Greenlee. 
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This  little  park  in  the  suburbs  of  Salt 
Lake  City  consists  of  about  two  acres ; it 
is  an  old  hollow  or  gulch,  such  as  are  very 
common  in  this  region  ; this  one  at  some 
time  was  probably  washed  out  by  a cloud 
burst,  and  by  being  in  a moist  situation,  a 
number  of  springs  were  opened  up ; in  a 
few  years  willows  and  brush  covered  what 
otherwise  was  a barren,  unsightly  gulch, 
making  a small  wilderness  which  was  an 
objectionable  feature  to  nearly  everybody 
in  the  vicinity. 

Lately,  during  one  of  our  western 
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booms,  a real-estate  firm  bought  the  place 
with  a surrounding  tract  of  land,  and  com- 
menced cutting  the  adjoining  land  up  into 
building  lots;  but  the  old  gulch  was  a draw- 
back to  the  sale  of  the  lots,  which  were 
very  desirable  otherwise,  as  they  were  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  valley,  and 
close  to  the  city.  So,  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  it  was  concluded  to  make  a 
small  park  of  the  hollow.  A force  of  men 
were  put  on,  and  with  draining,  terracing 
and  other  necessary  work,  it  was  trans- 
formed at  the  small  cost  of  about  one 
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thousand  dollars  for  work,  designing, 
trees,  etc.;  after  this,  instead  of  the  ad- 
joining property  selling  slowly,  those  lots 
nearest  the  park  were  the  first  to  change 
hands.  The  park  is  considered  worth 
ten  times  what  it  cost  its  owner ; the  trees 
are,  of  course,  small  at  present,  but,  even 
as  it  is,  a great  many  people  visit  it  to  see 
something  pretty,  or  different  from  the 
usual  scenery. 

In  laying  out  this  little  park  I have  fol- 
lowed the  natural  lay  of  the  land,  leaving 
a mound  here,  putting  terraces  there,  as 
natural  necessity  seemed  to  require  ; and 


work,  and  there  are  never  two  points 
alike ; from  top  to  bottom  the  scene  is 
ever  changing,  and  does  not  get  monoto- 
nous. In  a picture  of  such  a place  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  details,  and  a per- 
son can  get  only  a faint  idea  of  it  from  a 
photograph  or  engraving.  Persons  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  place  and  see  the 
photographs  of  it  almost  invariably  say 
those  are  pretty  pictures  but  the  place  it- 
self is  far  prettier.  Some  of  the  points  to 
be  gained  by  this  method  of  treating  a 
piece  of  ground  are  cheapness,  natural 
beauty  and  originality ; the  gardener  is 
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so,  the  same  with  the  foot  paths,  and  the  given  unlimited  scope  to  display  his  tal- 
water ; both  were  allowed  to  have  the  ents  in  developing  the  different  parts  of 
natural  course ; the  result  of  such  work,  the  ground  in  accordance  with  its  natural, 
if  properly  done,  is  very  pleasing  to  the  adaptations. 

eye,  more  so  than  regular  geometrical  Jno.  C.  Swaner,  Salt  Lake  City , Utah. 
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Few  plants  are  more  easily  cultivated, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  add  more  to  the 
dainty  grace  of  window  or  garden  than 
some  of  our  very  common  climbers.  Take 
the  old-fashioned  morning  glory,  what 
more  delicate  and  dainty  than  its  almost 
transparent,  numerous  and  many-hued 
blossoms  ? From  June  white,  through  all 
the  delicate  shades  of  pink  to  deep  dark 
crimson.  From  crimson  to  the  darkest 
shade  of  purple.  From  purple  down 


through  all  the  shades  of  blue  to  white 
again.  To  say  nothing  of  the  striped 
ones,  white  ground  with  many  shades  of 
pink,  crimson  and  blue  stripes.  Planted 
out  doors  the  morning  glory  may  be  util- 
ized to  cover  old  buildings  or  dilapidated 
fences.  Have  you  a veranda  which  you 
wish  to  enclose,  making  a cool,  shady  re- 
treat from  the  summer  sun  ? To  accom- 
plish your  object  quickly  and  cheaply, 
spade  a narrow  trench  the  whole  length. 
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of  the  veranda,  make  the  soil  rich ; sow 
morning  glory  seeds  thickly  in  the  pre- 
pared trench,  and  string  twine  from  the 
top  of  the  veranda  to  the  ground,  six  in- 
ches apart.  Secure  one  end  of  twine  to 
the  veranda  by  small  nails,  allowing  string 
enough  to  reach  the  ground,  make  the 
other  end  fast  to  wooden  pins  which  can 
be  driven  into  the  ground.  Or,  if  the  ex- 
pense is  no  object,  a much  neater,  more 
satisfactory  trellis  can  be  made  by  stretch- 
ing wire  fencing  (such  as  is  used  for  poul- 
try yards)  along  the  side  of  the  veranda, 
in  place  of  twine.  Strings  and  wire  do 


rich  and  give  plenty  of  water  it  will  soon 
be  a bower  of  green,  and  you  will  have  to 
be  an  exceedingly  early  riser  to  get  up 
ahead  of  the  ‘ glories.’  In  the  house  their 
beauty  does  not  fade  in  an  hour  or  two 
but  they  remain  open  all  day.  Florists 
now  offer  morning  glory  seed  especially 
for  winter  flowering,  but  the  seed  saved 
from  the  glories  that  have  made  the  sum- 
mer’s mornings  glorious  will  grow  and 
blossom  in  the  house. 

Another  old-time  favorite  is  the  Madei- 
ra vine,  one  which  to  me  seems  to  be  but 
half  appreciated.  Its  rapid  growth  should 
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not  make  as  artistic  trellises  as  can  be 
made  from  twigs  and  small  branches  of 
trees  and  in  their  natural  form,  but  many 
people  can  easily  obtain  the  twine  or  wire, 
who  could  not  possibly  get  the  more  nat- 
ural material. 

But  to  return  to  our  morning  glories. 
After  they  are  a foot  or  more  high  a good 
mulch  of  leaf-mold  or  chip  dirt  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them.  If  well  mulched 
and  given  plenty  of  water  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  will  be  “immense.”  And  if  a 
little  care  is  exercised  to  turn  some  of  the 
buds  from  the  outside  towards  the  en- 
closed veranda,  the  blossoms  will  remain 
open  all  day. 

Old-fashioned  as  it  is,  nothing  is  more 
dainty  and  sweet  for  a winter  window 
climber  than  the  morning  glory.  Make 
an  arch  of  two  feet  wide  wire  fencing  over 
a window  and  at  the  two  ends  set  pots  of 
morning  glories.  If  you  make  the  soil 


recommend  it  to  every  one  who  is  in  haste 
to  have  some  unsightly  object  hidden  from 
view,  or  who  wishes  to  artistically  drape 
some  sharp  angle  or  shade  some  sunny 
window.  Its  slender,  curving,  swaying, 
graceful  sprays  lend  an  airy  lightness  to 
a bouquet  which  otherwise  would  be  stiff 
and  formal.  The  lovely  dark  green,  waxy 
leaves  have  a beauty  which  is  hard  to 
find  in  any  other  climber. 

It  is  propagated  from  tubers,  which,  as 
soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  over,  may  be 
planted  out.  They  will  sprout  in  a very 
few  days  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  They 
will  continue  to  grow  until  the  vines  are 
killed  by  frost ; then  the  tubers  should  be 
dug  and  stored  in  dry  earth  in  the  cellar 
or  where  they  will  not  freeze.  There  will 
be  found  growing  on  the  old  tuber  a host 
of  small  ones,  any  of  these,  if  not  larger 
than  a pea,  can  be  broken  off  and  planted 
in  good  soil  and  watered,  placed  in  a 
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sunny  window  and  in  a few  days  will  be 
growing  nicely ; very  soon  the  vine  will 
reach  the  top  of  the  window,  almost  be- 
fore any  other  vine  would  have  made  up 
its  mind  to  grow  at  all.  When  planted 
out,  the  Madeira  vine  usually  blooms  in 
September,  and  is  a fair  and  dainty  thing 
to  behold,  when  the  vine  is  nearly  cov- 
ered with  the  delicately  perfumed,  creamy 
white  blossoms,  which  nod  and  sway 
gracefully  in  the  slightest  breeze. 

In  the  South  the  Madeira  vine  is  hardy 
and  the  tubers  need  not  be  disturbed,  only 
occasionally  they  need  to  be  taken  up 
and  separated.  One  lady  in  the  South 
says  she  has  taken  out  clumps  of  the 
fiulbs  as  large  as  a peck  measure.  What 
should  we,  who  think  a Madeira  bulb  as 
large  as  a cup  a monster,  think  of  one  as 
large  as  a peck  basket?  The  Madeira 
will  find  no  fault  with  a poor  soil,  but  will 
repay  you  with  interest  for  all  the  encour- 
agement, in  the  line  of  dressing  and  drink, 
you  may  be  inclined  to  bestow  on  it. 
Give  the  Madeira  vine  plenty  of  room  and 
a strong  support.  It  is  a vigorous  grower 
and  appropriates  anything  within  its  reach, 
to  help  it  in  its  upward  rush. 

I was  but  a little  girl  when  I owned  my 
first  Madeira  vine.  It  grew  in  a very  large 
south  window,  twined  to  a stout  cord.  It 
was  a favorite  pastime  to  put  a pin  into 
the  cord  at  the  end  of  the  vine  in  the 
morning  before  my  father  left  home,  that 
he  might  see  how  much  it  grew  while  he 
was  absent.  His  business  kept  him  from 
home  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  took 
only  a short  time  to  curtain  the  window 
with  “living  green,”  but  no  blossoms, 
which  fact  proved  a great  annoyance  to 
one  member  of  the  household. 

The  different  varieties  of  ivy  are  also 
vory  graceful  and  useful  climbers,  both 
for  out-door  and  for  house  culture.  The 
English  ivy  with  its  dark  green  foliage  is 
a fine  thing  for  decorating  a north  window, 
or  to  grow  entirely  away  from  any  window. 
I have  in  mind  one  that  grew  in  a large 
stone  jar  set  on  the  floor.  It  grew  up  be- 
side a window  branching  as  it  grew  until, 
when  reaching  the  top  of  the  room,  there 
were  ten  branches,  two  of  the  largest 
were  trained  around  the  walls  of  the  room 
over  windows,  doors  and  pictures,  they 
were  then  on  the  fourth  side  of  the  room. 
The  other  eight  branches  were  trained 


across  the  top  of  the  room,  they  had  been 
cut  back,  causing  them  to  branch  freely 
and  the  whole  ceiling  was  nearly  covered. 
It  held  itself  in  place  by  little  root-like 
suckers  that  clung  to  the  plastering.  The 
owner  told  me  that  it  had'been  stimulated 
by  liquid  manure,  by  burying  bits  of  beef 
in  the  soil  and  by  top  dressing  with  chip 
dirt  and  old  manure.  I did  not  know  un- 
til a few  years  since  that  the  English  ivy 
would  live  out  of  door  during  the  winter 
in  Maine,  but  I have  a friend  who  never 
takes  it  in.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
her  ivy  comes  out  all  right  in  the  spring, 
I have  never  had  the  courage  to  leave 
one  out.  The  English  ivy  has  periods  of 
growth  and  of  rest.  While  growing,  it, 
like  other  vines,  likes  plenty  to  drink,  but 
when  resting  it  should  be  given  just  water 
enough  to  keep  from  getting  dry. 

The  German  or  parlor  ivy  is  light  green 
in  color  and  an  exceedingly  rapid  grower. 
It  will  in  a short  time  wreathe  a large 
window,  and  then  stray  off  into  new  paths 
along  curtain  or  picture  cords  or  anything 
to  which  it  can  cling.  It  makes  a pretty 
arch  to  a door,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
ever  useful  wire  fencing,  it  is  an  easily 
accomplished  task.  The  ivy  likes  an 
even  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere 
and  a rich  strong  soil. 

Cobcea  scandens.  On  account  of  its 
rapid  growth  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
climbing  annuals.  It  has  attractive  foli- 
age and  large,  bell-shaped  flowers  which 
are,  at  first,  of  a greenish  hue,  changing 
rapidly  to  purple.  The  plants  commence 
to  blossom  when  quite  small,  and  con- 
tinue until  frost.  Underfavorable  circum- 
stances they  make  an  immense  growth, 
sometimes  making  a height  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  in  a season.  The  seeds  are 
hard  to  germinate  and  should  be  started 
in  the  house.  Make  the  soil  moist  and 
plant  the  seeds  edge  downwards , and  give 
no  water  until  the  seedlings  are  up,  unless 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  becomes 
very  dry.  Sow  seeds  in  March  or  April, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  and 
strong  enough,  remove  a part  of  them  to 
small  pots  and  keep  shaded  a few  days. 
As  the  weather  grows  warm  gradually 
accustom  them  to  out-door  air,  and  plant 
out  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  past. 
The  soil  where  they  are  to  grow  should 
be  well  and  deeply  worked  with  plenty  of 
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•old  manure  added.  In  dry  weather  water 
liberally,  and  an  occasional  watering  with 
liquid  manure  will  help  them  “ rush  ” busi- 
ness. Some  people  remove  the  plants  from 
the  garden,  where  they  have  done  duty 
all  summer,  to  the  house  for  winter  bloom- 
ing, but  a better  way  is  to  plant  seed  in 
August  for  winter  blooming,  or  secure 
young  plants  by  layering,  which  can  be 
done  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  by 
the  following  method  : Cut  a notch  near 

a joint,  place  in  a pot  and  fill  with  soil  and 
keep  the  soil  moist.”  They  will  be  from 


two  to  four  weeks  rooting.  It  is  a fine 
vine  for  parlor  growth,  withstanding  the 
effects  of  gas  and  coal-heated  air.  It  is 
not  what  can  be  called  a tender  plant,  yet 
it  needs  sunshine,  warmth,  a rich,  friable 
soil  and  plenty  of  water.  If  allowed  to 
suffer  for  the  want  of  water  it  will  soon 
perish.  Its  tendrils  are  very  clinging  and 
will  seek  to  support  themselves  by  cling- 
ing to  anything  it  can  reach.  It  branches 
very  freely,  thus  enabling  a single  plant 
to  quickly  cover  a large  surface. 

Dorothy  Lincoln. 
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The  long,  gentle  descent  through  field 
:and  wood  is  past  and  I am  on  the  edge  of 
a great  chasm  which  has  been  carved  out 
of  horizontal  strata  by  a creek  which  is 
still  at  work,  its  roar  softened  to  my  ear 
by  the  depth  of  the  gorge ; and  here  on 
the  steep  slope  growing  in  great  patches 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  growth  is  the 
plant  I have  come  to  see,  the  ground  hem- 
lock or  dwarf  yew,  Taxus  canadensis. 
This  shrub  is  our  nearest  approach  to  the 
yew  of  Europe  from  which  it  seems  to 
•differ  scarcely  at  all,  except  for  its  dwarf 
habit  and  its  hardiness.  Both  like  sun- 
less spots,  both  have  the  same  golden 
Brown  bark;  the  dark,  shiny  foliage  which 
is  paler  beneath  is  common  to  each,  and 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  exactly  the  same, 
.as  near  as  one  can  tell  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  foreign  species.  Some  En- 
glish yews  are  fifty  feet  around  at  the 
base  but  the  trunk  is  short,  our  sort  has 
no  trunk  at  all,  its  branches  six  or  eight 
feet  long  sometimes,  spreading  directly 
from  the  root,  lying  on  the  ground  half 
their  length  and  then  rising,  giving  the 
;shrub  a saucer  shape  two  to  three  feet 
high  at  the  edge.  Some  of  these  larger 
roots  are  perhaps  as  old  as  the  great  hem- 
locks here  beside  them.  No  sunlight 
reaches  the  ground  here  except  in  scat- 
tered flakes,  the  slope  to  the  north  is 
steep  as  the  roof  of  a house  and  there  are 
many  hemlocks  and  other  trees.  No 
evergreen  has  finer  foliage,  a hemlock 
twig  magnified  two  or  three  times  would 
be  much  like  it  only  the  yew’s  leaves  are 
more  uniform  in  length,  forming  great 
flat  branching  fronds  ; the  young  wood  is 


green  as  the  leaves  up  to  the  third  year. 
Then  it  becomes  a rich  yellowish  brown 
for  a few  years,  fading  finally  to  the  color 
of  a young  hemlock.  The  male  flowers,  a 
bunch  ofstamenscomingoutofascaly  bud, 
hang  down  amidst  the  leaves ; the  pistillate 
flower  changes  into  a soft,  bright  red,  erect 
berry  the  size  of  a large  pea,  having  a cup- 
like depression  at  the  summit  in  which 
lies  a large,  brown,  naked  seed.  You  can 
eat  these  berries  if  you  like  but  they  are 
not  very  good.  The  seeds  of  the  English 
yew  are  poisonous,  the  leaves  also,  though 
the  berries  are  harmless  and  are  eaten  by 
children;  whether  there  is  anything  nox- 
ious in  our  species  I do  not  know. 

Looking  at  its  rich  dark  foliage  and 
graceful  growth  it  seems  strange  it  has 
not  been  more  planted;  in  the  shade  of 
trees  or  buildings  where  nothing  else  can 
grow  it  would  do  well,  no  shade  could  be 
too  deep  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
become  used  to  the  full  sun ; here  are 
dense  patches  on  the  steep  south-lying 
bank  across  the  stream,  green  and  vigor- 
ous and  just  now  starry  with  the  light 
green  of  the  young  growth  against  the 
dark  foliage,  which  endures  six  to  eight 
years,  and  thickly  covered  with  the  young 
berries.  The  long  pliant  branches  over- 
lap closely  clothing  the  bank  with  a dense 
mass  of  green  ; it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how 
many  roots  there  are,  perhaps  not  more 
than  one. 

Not  far  away  on  the  level  bottom 
are  other  open-land  clumps,  stiff,  up- 
right bushes  four  feet  or  more  high  but 
showing  their  affinity  to  the  trailing 
growths  of  the  banks  by  their  six  or  more 
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stems  from  one  root.  The  foliage  is 
smaller  and  more  rigid  in  the  open ; in- 
stead of  the  flat  branching  fronds  of  the 
shaded  cliff  the  leaves  diverge  in  all  di- 
rections. They  really  grow  from  all  sides 
of  the  twigs,  but  in  the  shade  have  flat 
sprays  like  the  hemlock.  Grown  from 
seed  in  the  open  it  would  endure  the  full 
sun,  and  for  steep  banks,  low  hedges  or 
edgings,  small  yards  or  cemetery  plant- 
ing would  be  suitable,  hardy,  long-lived 
(the  root  at  least),  vigorous,  and  sure 
never  to  grow  too  large.  We  constantly 
see  Norway  spruce  and  fir  balsam  set  only 
a few  feet  from  houses,  and  soon  there  is 


quite  as  pretty  and  could  be  kept  within 
bounds. 

The  European  yew  has  the  male  and 
female  flowers  on  separate  trees,  ours 
have  them  all  upon  one  so  that  any  tree 
will  bear  the  red  fruits  which  are  quite 
showy.  Those  of  the  foreign  species  are 
compared  to  red  carnelian,  ours  are  a 
bright  scarlet  slightly  paled  with  chalk — 
the  same  tint  perhaps.  Our  species  seems 
to  like  good  drainage,  this  great  bluff 
with  the  forest  gone  and  a little  washing 
would  be  a stairway  of  rock,  and  the  soil 
at  the  foot  is  gravelly ; but  it  will  live  in 
any  garden  soil,  One  in  my  yard  was  set 
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a great  tree  blocking  up  the  windows  and  twelve  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  a bank 
forbidding  the  growth  of  anything  else,  wall  where  the  earth  was  graded  down 
Many  a small  yard  comes  to  contain  little  into  a hard  clay  subsoil ; it  has  been  much 
besides  one  or  more  of  these  great  trees,  neglected  but  seems  healthy  and  evidently- 
which  few  people  have  nerve  enough  to  intends  to  live  indefinitely, 
cut  down.  A bed  full  of  yew  would  be  E.  S.  Gilbert. 
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A long  curving  line  of  yellow  sand  slop- 
ing backward  from  the  blue  waters  of  the 
white,  sail-dotted  bay  ; a pale  gray  fog 
slowly  drifting  from  the  East  across  the 
brownish-pink  bars  and  the  green  salt 
marshes ; a solitary  gull  disappearing 
seaward  ; long,  slanting  sun  rays  in  the 
West  reaching  down  to  meet  the  great 
white-capped  breakers  which  are  cease- 
lessly booming  on  the  outer  shore  ; and, 
with  all  this  glory  of  sea,  and  sky,  and 
land  about,  I sit  and  dream  away  this  Au- 
gust afternoon. 

Upon  this  sandy  knoll  behind  the  town 
are  huckleberries,  blue  berries,  bay  ber- 
ries, sweet  spicy  “ wintergreen  plums,” 
golden  rod,  great  orange  plumes,  pure 
white  everlasting,  sweet  fern,  deep  pink 
wild  roses  with  dark,  shining  foliage,  and 
a starved  looking  patch  of  moss  here  and 
there,  and  we  wonder  how  all  this  can 
grow  on  nothing  but  sand.  Herein  many 
door-yards  stand  great  weeping  willows, 


and  we  think  of  the  grave  of  the  exiled 
Emperor  on  far  off  lonely  St.  Helena,, 
whence  came  the  parent  of  these  willows. 
The  little  Portuguese  children,  brown 
faced,  round  eyed,  sell  the  berries  up  and 
down  the  street,  laugh  shyly  when  we 
speak  to  them,  but  shout  after  us,  “missis 
there’s  a caterpiller  on  your  dress.”  Down 
the  street  away  is  a novel  jardiniere ; 
standing  in  a back  yard  is  a dory  painted 
green  and  white  and  filled  with  blooming 
plants  and  vines,  tall  sunflowers  simulat- 
ing masts,  rising  from  the  middle  of  the 
boat.  Every  door-yard  is  filled  with  flow- 
ers, dahlias,  tiger  lilies,  geraniums,  fuch- 
sias, pansies,  and  all  sorts  of  gay,  bright 
blooms.  All  the  soil  in  the  town  has  been 
brought  in  vessels  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  as  ballast  on  return  trips. 

Strawberries  are  abundant,  growing 
large  and  sweet  on  the  sands.  Long- 
rows  of  cone  covered  yellow  pine  trees, 
rather  stunted  looking,  grow  on  the  sand 
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between  Provincetown  and  Truro,  the  seed 
sown  in  furrows  by  a Doctor  Nyrick 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Some  years  there 
are  a great  many  beech  plums  ; cranberry 
marshes  are  everywhere  and  already  the 
white  berries  have  begun  to  take  a pink 
tinge ; along  the  roadside  grow  great 
patches  of  a low  heath-like  plant  which 
is  called  locally  “bunch  grass;”  bright 
orange  daisy-like  flowers,  the  chrysopsis, 
I think,  grows  beside  it,  with  a rosy  pur- 
ple polygala  occasionally ; everlastings  of 
three  sorts  with  mat  grass,  sand  grass, 
and,  close  to  the  shore,  cat  tails  and  the 
beautiful  glyceria. 

Beyond  the  town  towards  the  west  are 
great  green  patches  of  sand  fen,  long 
reaches  of  marsh  grass  where  fiddler  crabs 
abound,  and  the  queer  little  sand  fleas 
called  “ Guinea  pigs  ” hop  out  of  their 
holes.  Across  the  end  of  the  Cape  towards 
the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Race,  we  wend 
our  way,  sinking  ankle  deep  in  the  sand, 
botanizing;  white  pond  lilies  lie  on  the 
fresh  water  pond  in  the  center  of  the 
town  ; we  could  not  get  any  information 
about  the  pink  ones  said  to  grow  there, 
no  one  had  ever  seen  them  ; milfoil  grows 
on  the  edge  of  the  water ; now  is  seen  a 
few  little  maples  and  scrub  oaks,  and  a 
dogwood  or  two;  the  bracken  fern  grows 
in  their  shadow,  and  golden  rod  all  about ; 
and  the  white  meadow  spiroea,  and  poison 
ivy  with  its  shining  leaves  are  everywhere; 
bright  pink,  wild  roses  are  numerous  and 
hundreds  of  the  large,  scarlet  seed-vessels 
show  amidst  the  small,  shining  green 
leaves.  And  over  all  there  is  a sight  that 
we  shall  always  remember;  towering  up 
above  our  heads,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
are  great,  creamy  white  spikes  of  the 
clethra  or  sweet  pepper  bush,  the  air 
filled  with  its  fragrance.  They  made  us  all 
think  of  hyacinths.  How  could  they  grow 


so  rank  on  that  sand?  Along  the  beach 
from  the  lighthouse  to  the  life-saving  sta- 
tion grow  the  pale  purple  sea  rocket  and, 
now  and  then,  a spear  of  the  harsh  mat- 
grass. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town  grow  the 
large  purple  vetch,  a hawkweed,  St. 
John’swort,  thistles,  smilax  or  green 
brier,  and  rosemary ; succory  or  “chicory,” 
with  its  intense  blue  flowers,  grows  in  the 
streets,  and  for  contrast  the  yellow  celan- 
dine. Willows  and  silver-leaved  poplars 
are  along  the  streets,  and  the  huckleberry 
and  bay  berry  ornament  an  old  burying 
ground  on  a sandy  knoll  back  of  the 
houses,  where  the  quaint  cherub  heads 
on  the  old  brown  stones  look  out  from 
blackberry  vines ; and  the  carven  skull 
and  cross  bones  on  very  old  stones  are 
seen  by  pushing  aside  the  goldenrod. 

There  are  no  fruit  trees  in  the  town.  I 
did  not  see  a currant  bush,  and  but  one 
peach  tree.  Every  silver  poplar  has  doz- 
ens of  little  ones  coming  up  about  it  in 
the  sand.  I noticed  one  garden  back  of 
the  town  where  corn  and  beans  were 
growing  thriftily,  and  cucumbers  were 
large  and  plump.  The  ears  of  corn  are 
very  small  but  sweet,  and  potatoes  ripen 
well, 

As  one  looks  at  the  shifting  yellow  sand 
the  wonder  is  that  anything  can  grow, 
and  it  seems  at  times  as  if  the  entire  town 
would  blow  into  the  ocean.  I sit  in  the 
twilight  on  the  old  wharf  and  look  across 
the  bay  at  the  red  light  that  flashes  out 
over  the  sea  and  at  the  great  steady  High- 
land light  that  guides  the  fishing  boats 
safely  into  the  harbor,  and  the  little  Por- 
tuguese boys  gather  about  with  wonder 
and  surprise  at  the  little  sketch  that  I have 
made  of  the  old  anchor  that  lies  at  my  feet, 
and  of  the  bunch  of  marsh  grass  in  my 
arms,  Florence  I.  W.  Burnham. 
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ROSES  IN  SPAIN. 

The  name  of  Paul  among  English  rose- 
growers  is  so  prominent  that  one  looks 
with  interest  to  whatever  may  be  written 
on  roses  over  this  signature.  The  name 
of  Arthur  W.  Paul  therefore  appended 
to  an  article  in  The  Garden , bearing  the 
caption  above  was  rich  in  promise,  but 
not  more  so  than  was  revealed  in  fact  by 
a perusal  of  it ; and  our  readers,  we  are 
sure,  will  appreciate  this  account  of  Span- 
ish gardens. 

In  that  favored  land  of  olives  and  almonds,  oranges 
and  palms,  where  Magnolia  grandiflora  grows  to  a 
size  that  would  almost  rival  an  English  oak,  one 
would  expect  to  find  beautiful  roses,  and  a recent 
visit  revealed  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  liveliest  anticipations.  Not,  of  course,  the 
newest  varieties,  nor  the  symmetrical  perfection  of 
form  in  plant  and  flower  as  in  a modern  English  gar- 
den, but  a luxuriance  of  growth,  a wealth  of  blossom, 
and  a brilliancy  of  tint  which  we  seldom  see  in  our 
less  genial  clime,  but  which  once  seen  dwell  long  and 
lovingly  upon  the  memory.  May  is  the  month  of 
roses  in  the  sunny  South;  and  I was  prepared  for  the 
feast  in  store  by  the  great  masses  of  Banksian  roses, 
both  white  and  yellow,  which  I saw  early  in  the 
month  on  my  way  to  Spain  in  the  gardens  surround- 
ing the  old  Roman  baths  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Nimes.  The  plants  were  growing  on  the  face  of  a 
cliff  some  20  feet  or  more  from  the  ground,  and  the 
branches  laden  with  blossom  were  hanging  down  al- 
most to  the  ground.  I saw  these  roses  over  and  over 
again  throughout  Spain,  always  full  of  flower  and  al- 
ways beautiful.  Once  I came  upon  the  yellow  kind 
used  as  an  edging  to  a large  flower  bed,  the  branches 
being  trained  horizontally  and  tied  to  short  stakes  to 
keep  them  from  touching  the  ground.  This  had  a 
very  beautiful  effect.  The  most  gorgeous  of  all  roses, 
however,  were  the  crimson  Chinese  or  Bengal  varie- 
ties, of  which  I observed  several,  the  most  beautiful 
being  the  sanguinea,  or  old  crimson  China.  In  the 
sunny  climate  of  Andalusia  these  grow  to  a great 
height,  especially  when  afforded  the  support  of  a wall 
or  building,  or  allowed  to  twine  in  and  out  among 
the  branches  of  the  tall  cypress  trees,  and  I saw 
plants  from  12  feet  to  20  feet  high  literally  covered 
with  large  globular  blood-red  blooms.  The  ordinary 
pink  China  rose  was  also  everywhere  very  beautiful, 
masses  and  hedges  of  it  in  the  public  parks  being  la- 
den with  brilliant  satin-like  blossoms.  In  the  gar- 
dens of  the  old  Moorish  summer  palace,  called  the 
Generalife,  at  Granada,  I found  plants  of  the  Persian 
yellow  bearing  blooms  at  least  twice  as  large  as  those 
produced  with  us,  and  of  the  richest  golden  yellow 
color,  such  yellow  roses  in  fact  as  I have  never  before 
seen  even  amongst  the  richest  of  our  yellow  Teas. 
Unfortunately,  the  peculiar  odor  of  this  variety  was 
as  pronounced  as  its  splendid  hues.  In  the  same 
gardens  some  of  the  exquisite  Tea  Noisettes,  such  as 
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Lamarque  and  Solfaterre,  were  growing  and  bloom- 
ing with  a vigor  and  profusion  which  needed  to  be 
seen  to  be  realized.  Such  gardens  as  these  and  those 
belonging  to  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  which  were  laid 
out  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, are  a treat  to  lovers  of  old  roses,  many  sorts  now 
lost  to  cultivation  in  this  country  still  lingering  there 
in  rude  health ; Damask  and  Alba  roses,  Multiflora,. 
Scotch,  Provence  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  per- 
haps most  beautiful  of  all,  the' double  Microphylla 
rose,  with  its  rosette-shaped  pink  flowers  shading  to- 
deep  red  in  the  centers,  the  petals  as  Crispin  appear- 
ance as  if  modelled  in  the  finest  china  ware. 

The  older  Hybrid  Perpetuals  abounded  everywhere, 
in  public  gardens  and  squares,  at  railway  stations 
and  in  private  gardens,  growing  with  a vigor,  and 
diffusing  a fragrance,  which,  alas ! are  only  too  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  in  so  many  of  the  highly 
bred  favorites  of  the  exhibition  stand  in  England. 
Having  wandered  into  Portugal,  I searched  in  vain 
at  Cintra  for  the  yellow  Moss  rose  which  is  said  to- 
haunt  its  hills,  but  obtained  instead  a peep  at  that 
earthly  paradise,  Montserrat,  with  its  stately  tree 
ferns,  its  lordly  conifers  and  magnificent  daturas  all 
laden  with  their  trumpet-shaped  flowers  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  Strangely  contrasting  with  this,  but 
equally  beautiful  in  their  way,  were  the  miles  of 
rugged  wilderness  in  Spain  covered  with  Gum  cistus 
and  thyme  in  full  bloom,  enlivened  here  and  there 
with  patches  of  brilliant  yellow  broom  and  white 
asphodel ; the  balcony  gardens  of  Seville  with  their 
carnations  rising  tier  upon  tier  until  the  tall  house- 
front  appears  garlanded  with  this  beautiful  flower ; 
the  orange  and  pomegranate  groves  of  Valencia, 
every  tree  a picture,  and  the  flower  of  the  orange 
making  the  air  heavy  with  its  perfume;  the  gardens 
of  Philip  II.  (known  in  English  as  well  as  Spanish 
history)  at  the  Escurial,  the  mazy  patterns  of  box  re- 
maining the  same  to-day  as  in  the  time  of  the  august 
founder;  and  the  modern  park  at  Barcelona,  grandly 
conceived,  and  by  the  help  of  that  soft  and  genial 
climate  as  charmingly  executed.  All  these  and  many 
other  strange  and  equally  beautiful  objects  of  attrac- 
tion could  not  fail  to  delight  the  lover  of  horticulture, 
and  to  richly  supplement  the  feast  of  roses. 


THE  CARNATION. 

A paper  on  this  subject  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Douglas  and  read  before  the 
Hawick  Horticultural  Improvement  As- 
sociation, England,  is  so  full  and  clear 
that  it  is  here  reproduced,  assured  that  it 
will  gratify  and  instruct  those  who  read 
it.  England  has  always  taken  the  lead  in 
carnation  growing  and  no  doubt  its  cli- 
mate is  well  adapted  to  the  plant,  but  our 
own  gardens  are  also  doing  splendidly 
with  it,  and  there  is  no  more  popular 
flower.  The  paper  is  one  of  some  length 
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but  it  is  thoroughly  practical  and  will  be 
continued  in  a future  number. 

THE  HISTORY. 

It  has  now  been  determined,  as  nearly  as  anything 
can  be,  that  the  original  wild  plant  from  which  our 
beautiful  garden  carnations  have  been  derived  is  the 
Dianthus  caryophyllus,  or  clove  pink,  of  Linnaeus. 
It  produces  pale  flesh-colored  flowers,  and  has  been 
naturalized  on  old  walls  in  various  parts  of  England. 
As  a garden  flower  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  culti- 
vated as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer  because  the  flowers  were  useful 
to  flavor  ale.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Spenser  in  the 
“ Shepheard’s  Calender  ” amongst  other  garden  flow- 
ers in  these  words : — 

“ Bring  hither  the  Pincke  and  purple  Cullambine, 
With  Gilliflowres ; 

Bring  Coronations,  and  Sops-in-wine, 

Worn  of  paramours.” 

Shakespeare,  of  course,  alludes  to  the  carnation. 
In  the  “Winter’s  Tale”  Perdita  is  made  to  say — 
“ The  fairest  flowers  o’  the  season  Are  our  Carna- 
tions, and  streaked  Gillyflowers,  Which  some  call 
nature’s  bastards : of  that  kind  Our  rustic  garden’s 
barren  ; and  I care  not  To  get  slips  of  them.”  The 
work  of  Rembrandt  Dodoens  was  translated  by 
Lyte  and  published  in  1578,  and  there  we  come  upon 
the  word  carnation  for  the  first  time. 

In  1579  the  “ Historie  of  Plants”  was  published  by 
John  Gerarde,  and  at  page  472  he  tells  us  all  that 
he  knew  of  the  garden  varieties,  “ and  how  euery 
yeere  euery  climate  and  countrie  bringeth  foorth  new 
sortes,  such  as  haue  not  beene  heretofore  written  of ; 
some  whereof  are  called  Carnations,  others  Cloue 
Gilloflowers,  some  Sops-in-Wine,  some  Pagiants  or 
Pagion  colour,  Horseflesh,  blunket,  purple,  white, 
double  and  single  Gilloflowers,  as  also  a Gilloflower 
with  yellow  flowers.  The  which  a worshipful  mar- 
chant  of  London,  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  procured 
from  Poland,  and  gaue  me  thereof  for  my  garden, 
which  before  that  time  was  neuer  seen  nor  heard  of 
in  these  countries.”  He  alludes  to  a few  garden  va- 
rieties and  figures  “the  great  double  Carnation” 
with  only  a few  extra  petals,  and  also  a variety  with 
more  double  but  much  smaller  flowers,  “ the  double 
Cloue  Gilloflower.” 

Gerarde  was  therefore  the  first  to  grow  and  write 
about  the  yellow  carnation.  The  “ Paradisus  ” of 
Parkinson  was  published  in  1629,  and  contains  a list 
of  nineteen  varieties  of  carnations  and  twenty-nine 
varieties  of  gilloflowers.  There  were  many  colors — 
white,  crimson,  blush,  flakes  and  stripes,  the  yellow 
or  orange  tawney.  A number  of  the  Vest  varieties 
are  figured,  but  the  figures  do  not  give  one  any  idea 
of  a really  double  flower.  The  carnation  had  much 
the  largest  flowers,  the  gilloflowers  were  smaller. 
The  type  of  the  carnation  was  “ The  Great  Harwich 
or  Old  English  Carnation,”  which  Parkinson  calls 
a goodly  great  flower  worthy  of  a prime  place.  The 
gilloflowers  seem  to  be  of  the  type  of  our  pinks. 
Rea’s  “Flora,”  published  in  1665,  gives  us  more  in- 
formation, and  hints  that  some  of  the  varieties  for- 
merly grown  in  our  gardens  had  passed  out  of  culti- 
vation ; and  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  later  authors 
the  carnation  in  its  various  form  of  seifs,  flakes,  and 
stripes  was  successfully  cultivated  during  the  later 
years  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  second  edition  of  the  “Gar- 
deners’ Dictionary”  was  published  by  Miller  in 
1733*  Philip  Miller  was  gardener  to  the  Worship- 


ful Company  of  Apothecaries  at  theirbotanic  garden, 
Chelsea,  and  he  writes  a long  and  elaborate  article 
on  the  carnation,  which  contains  all  that  was  likely 
to  be  known  of  it  up  to  that  date.  He  says  the  “flo- 
rists” divide  the  carnation,  or  clove-gilliflower,  into 
four  classes.  The  first  they  call  flakes,  these  are  of 
two  colors  only,  and  their  stripes  are  large,  going 
quite  through  the  “leaves”  (petals?).  The  second 
are  called  “bizarrs,”  these  have  flowers  striped  or 
variegated  with  three  or  four  different  colors.  The 
third  are  called  “Piquettes,”  these  flowers  have  al- 
ways a white  ground,  and  are  spotted  (or  pounced  as 
they  call  it)  with  scarlet,  red,  purple  or  other  colors. 
The  fourth  are  called  “ Painted  Ladies,”  these  have 
their  petals  of  a red  or  purple  color  on  the  upper  side 
and  are  white  underneath. 

Here  we  have  a correct  definition  of  the  carnation 
as  it  was  cultivated,  in  England  more  than  150  years 
ago.  Miller  informs  us  that  then,  as  now,  the  list 
of  names  of  cultivated  varieties  was  a long  one,  the 
names  being  borrowed  from  “ the  titles  of  noblemen 
or  from  the  person’s  name  or  place  of  abode  who 
raised  it.”  The  “ florists’  ” properties  of  a flower  as 
defined  by  Miller  were  as  follows  : — 

“ 1,  The  stem  of  the  flower  should  be  strong,  and 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  flower  without 
hanging  down.  2,  The  petals  of  the  flower  should 
be  long,  broad,  and  stiff,  and  pretty  easy  to  expand^ 
or,  as  the  florists’  term  them,  should  be  free  flowers. 
3,  The  middle  pod  of  the  flower  should  not  advance 
too  high  above  the  other  part  of  the  ‘ blowers  ’ (?  flow- 
er). 4,  The  colors  should  be  bright,  and  equally 
marked  all  over  the  flower.  5,  The  flower  should  be 
very  full  of  petals,  so  as  to  render  it  when  blown  very 
thick  and  high  in  the  middle,. and  the  outside  per- 
fectly round.” 

The  above  flower  properties  are  given  exactly  in 
Miller’s  own  words,  and  as  a matter  of  cultural 
and  historical  interest  his  directions  for  culture  are 
much  the  same  as  we  now  practice  in  our  own  gar- 
dens,’even  to  the  system  of  planting  one  or  a pair  of 
plants  in  small  pots  and  sheltering  them  in  cold 
frames.  Miller  says  he  used  pots  that  cost  a half- 
penny each.  The  plants  were  put.  to  bloom  in  pots 
measuring  nine  inches  across  in  the  clear.  From  the 
time  of  Miller  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury we  have  evidence  that  the  carnation  has  been 
brought  by  the  art  of  the  florists  to  as  high  a state  of 
floral  excellence  as  we  now  see  it  in  our  gardens.  In 
the  year  1788  there  was  figured  in  Curtis’s  Botani- 
cal Magazine  a scarlet  bizarre  carnation  named 
“Tartar,”  which  had  been  produced  from  seeds  by 
an  ingenious  cultivator  of  these  flowers  named 
Franklin,  who  had  his  garden  in  Lambeth  Marsh. 
The  colored  plate  of  this  carnation  is  No.  39,  Bot. 
Mag.,  and  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
finest  scarlet  bizarres  of  the  present  day  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's flower  can  hold  its  own  with  the  best  of  them. 
Mr.  Curti^  here  states  that  the  Dianthus  caryophyl- 
lus or  wild  clove  “maybe  found,  if  not  in  its  wild 
state,  at  least  single,  on  the  walls  of  Rochester  Castle, 
where  it  has  been  long  known  to  flourish,  and  where 
it  produces  two  varieties  in  point  of  color,  the  pale 
and  deep  red.” 

In  1824  the  third  edition  of  Hogg’s  “Treatise  on 
the  Carnation”  was  published,  and  therewith  we 
have  colored  plates  of  the  bizarre  carnation  and  also, 
the  yellow  carnation  or  picotee.  In  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  of  the  bizarre  carnation  there 
is  no  advance  upon  that  figured  by  Curtis,  but  yel- 
low carnations  and  picotees  had  attained  to  a high 
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state  of  perfection.  Hogg  says  his  colored  plate  rep- 
resents a yellow  picotee,  but  as  the  petals  are  marked 
with  flakes  or  stripes,  and  the  margin  is  also  marked 
with  short  lines  instead  of  a continuous  margin  as 
we  have  now  upon  the  best  yellow  varieties,  it  could 
not  be  admitted  with  the  modern  picotees.  Thomas 
Hogg  was  a good  carnation  grower,  and  gave  most 
minute  cultural  instructions  ; but  we  have  learned  to 
grow  our  plants  well  without  the  endless  trouble  en- 
tailed in  mixing  up,  turning  over  and  over  again  the 
elaborate  composts  recommended  by  him. 

In  the  “ Horticultural  Register”  of  1836  there  is  a 
colored  plate  of  a true  yellow  carnation,  under  the 
name  of  Roger’s  Unique  Golden  Crimson  Bizarre;  it 
is  beautifully  marked  in  two  colors  on  a rich  yellow 
ground.  It  is  stated  that  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
is  one  of  the  lately  introduced  yellow  picotees.  We 
are  further  informed  that  the  seeds  from  which  the 
plant  was  raised  had  been  obtained  from  Brussels; 
moreover,  a small  stock  of  plants  only  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  as  the  constitution  of  it  was  not  very 
vigorous  it  would  soon  pass  out  of  existence,  and 
unless  seedlings  were  raised  from  it  the  stock  itself 
would  be  lost  to  the  floral  community. 

DESCRIPTIVE  REMARKS. 

For  garden  purposes  the  carnation  is  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  in  which  must  be  included  the 
picotee,  and  these  are  arranged  as  under  in  the 
schedules  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society. 

I.  Scarlet  Bizarres. — This  type  of  carnation  has 
for  many  years  been  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  exhibi- 
tion schedules  and  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  flo- 
rists. The  flowers  have  flakes  or  stripes  in  maroon 
and  scarlet  on  a white  ground. 

II.  Crimson  Bizarres. — The  flowers  of  this  section 
are  striped  and  flaked  with  a color  approaching  crim- 
son, and  also  purple  on  a white  ground. 

III.  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres. — Thesehavea  pale 
pink  color  in  place  of  the  crimson  or  deeper  pink 
with  the  purple  flakes ; the  ground  being  white. 

IV.  Purple  Flakes. — In  this  the  flowers  are  merely 
flaked  or  striped  with  purple  of  various  shades,  and 
in  some  cases  the  color  is  broken  up  into  spots  or 
small  blotches,  which  is  a serious  fault.  The  purer 
the  white  the  more  is  the  flower  esteemed  ; the  flakes 
and  stripes  should  be  distinctly  marked,  and  their 
beauty  lies  in  their  irregularity. 

V.  Scarlet  Flakes. — The  same  remarks  apply  to 
this  as  to  the  purple  flakes,  and  the  color  should  be  a 
rich  and  decided  scarlet  color ; the  brighter  the  color 
and  the  greater  the  purity  of  the  white  the  better. 

VI.  Rose  Flakes. — This  is  a very  pleasing  section 


of  the  carnation,  and  is  always  much  esteemed  for 
the  delicate  rose  tints  on  the  white  ground. 

VII.  Selfs. — This  is  doubtless  the  earliest  type  of 
the  carnation,  and  by  many  tasteful  persons  is  the 
most  highly  valued.  The  colors  are  rich -and  bril- 
liant, rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  purple,  white, 
yellow,  &c.,  of  many  shades.  They  are  all  extreme- 
ly beautiful  for  planting  in  masses  or  as  isolated 
clumps  in  the  borders. 

The  picotee  is  for  garden  and  exhibition  purposes 
divided  into  six  sections,  although  there  are  but  three 
well  defined  colors.  Each  color  is  again  sub-divided 
into  broad  and  narrow  edged.  These  definitions 
may  be  as  under : — 

VIII.  Red-edged. — In  this  as  well  as  the  other  col- 
ors there  are  of  course  various  shades,  which  in  in- 
dividual specimens  are  narrow,  as  in  Thomas  Will- 
iam and  Violet  Douglas,  wherein  the  color  is  repre- 
sented by  a line,  like  fine  wire  round  the  margin  of 
each  petal.  The  medium  edge  has  a broader  and 
more  irregular  line,  as  in  Emily,  and  the  extreme 
width  of  the  marginal  color  is  in  an  old  and  well 
known  variety  named  Brunette. 

IX.  Purple-edged.— Here  the  colors  are  in  the  same 
degree  of  narrow,  medium,  and  broad. 

X.  Scarlet  and  Rose-edged. — Herein  the  colors  are 
supposed  to  be  scarlet,  and  a very  few  of  the  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  may  be  described  as  of  that  color. 
Most  of  them  are  rose  or  salmon,  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  picotees  are  in  this  section,  such  as 
the  beautiful  narrow  rose-edged  Liddington’s  Favor- 
ite and  the  broad-edged  scarlet  Mrs.  Sharpe. 

XI.  Yellow  Ground  Picotees. — The  varieties  in  this 
section  have  become  very  numerous  during  recent 
years,  and  we  have  now  as  good  quality  in  the  yellow 
picotees  as  in  the  white  ground  varieties.  One  named 
Remembrance  is  of  a rich  yellow  color  and  unmarked, 
except  a fine  line  of  rosy  red  round  the  edge  of  each 
petal. 

XII.  Fancy  Carnations  and  Picotees. — All  flowers 
that  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  shades  of  color  can- 
not be  admitted  into  any  of  the  above  classes  find  a 
refuge  here.  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  and 
are  adapted  for  border  culture. 

XIII.  Into  this  last  class  I have  placed  the  tree  or 
perpetual  flowering  carnations.  This  class  is  greatly 
valued  because  of  the  plants  flowering  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months.  Thestems par- 
take of  a woody  nature,  and  produce  side  growths, 
which  in  their  turn  prolong  the  time  of  flowering,  and 
delight  us  with  their  beautiful  sweetly  scented  flow- 
ers at  midwinter. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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STRAWBERRIES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

We  have  just  come  in  from  the  straw- 
berry bed  in  the  garden,  tired  out  after  a 
long  day’s  heavy  picking.  It  seemed  as 
if  those  berries  must  increase  after  the 
manner  of  the  oil  in  the  widow’s  cruse,  for 
short  rows  whose  leaves  concealed  the 
berries  would  sometimes  require  a half 
hour’s  work  in  picking.  But  the  fruit, 
how  beautiful  it  is!  heaped  in  high  crim- 
son cones  atop  of  every  available  recep- 
tacle in  the  house,  all  capped  and  sugared 
down  to  “ harden  ” for  canning  and  pre- 
serving early  to-morrow  morning.  And 
the  bed  will  have  to  grow  more  berries 
now  to  supply  a demand  in  the  village  for 
berries  at  ten  cents  a quart.  “ Not  a high 
price.”  No,  but  one  that  pays  better  than 
letting  the  berries  run  to  waste  by  the 
bushel  when  you  have  all  you  can  eat 
every  day,  and  all  your  cans  and  jars  filled 
for  the  winter;  when  every  pretty  child 
that  peers  wistfully  through  the  palings 
goes  away  with  pink-tipped  fingers,  red 
mouths  of  uncertain  outline,  and  great 
clusters  of  heavy  laden  stems  clutched  in 
•chubby,  dimpled  hands  ; when  cat  birds 
and  “ Bob  Whites  ” challenge  each  other 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  rows,  and 
greedily  heap  the  great  red  berries  into 
piles  which  they  neither  eat  nor  carry 
away,  barely  sampling  each  one  with  a 
thrust  of  the  sharp,  polished  bill. 

L.  B.  Pierce’s  delightful  and  practical 
papers  on  fruit-growing  have  “ begun  ” a 
market  garden  and  orchard  of  fruits  for 
me,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  I try  to  be 
very  sharp-eyed,  practical  and  thrifty. 
The  rows  are  very  straight  and  cleanly 
cultivated  and  there  are  so  many  new 
tenants  that  there  is  no  time  for  special 
and  foolish  petting  for  any  of  them ; but 
I don’t  think  all  the  money  that  I hope 
they  will  bring  me  will  ever  give  me  half 
so  much  pleasure  as  this  old  strawberry 
bed  in  the  home  garden,  that  has  stood 
in  the  same  place  for  years,  only  taking 
an  outing  to  the  other  side  of  the  garden 
every  “off”  four  years,  when  the  white 
grub  needed  remonstrating  with.  For 
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every  year  it  has  given  us  fruit  galore,  to 
eat  and  sell  and  keep  in  jars  upon  pantry 
shelves.  Never  a year  but  some  one  of 
the  many  varieties  of  which  it  is  composed, 
“caught”  the  season,  the  bloom  coming 
too  late  for  frosts,  the  berries  too  early  or 
too  late  for  drought,  etc.,  vice  versa. 

My  mother  maintains  that  this  bed  was 
first  set  in  Wilson’s  and  whenever  she 
found  a fine  variety  in  a neighbor’s  gar- 
den she  would  get  a few  plants  and  add 
them  to  it,  so  that  now  it  contains  at  least 
a dozen  known  varieties  and  some  of  the 
native,  small,  wild,  sweet  strawberries, 
with  high  flavor  and  aroma,  have  crept  in 
through  the  fence  from  the  grassy  bank 
beyond  and  modestly  taken  a back  seat, 
where  they  will  be  allowed  to  remain.  I 
have  a fine  row  of  little  seedlings  started 
from  some  of  the  largest,  sweetest,  reddest 
berries  gathered  from  this  old  bed. 

I suppose  a market  gardener  would 
groan  over  the  method  of  cultivation — or 
rather  lack  of  method — used  with  this 
bed.  A neighbor  of  mine  who  grows  her 
berries  in  rows  of  hills  and  has  monstros- 
ities of  berries  that  your  mouth  cannot 
accommodate  without  two  or  three  sub- 
divisions, does  laugh  over  my  bed  some- 
times, but  when  her  bed,  as  large  as  mine, 
and  requiring  twice  as  much  work,  yields 
only  a dozen  jars,  besides  fruit  for  table 
use,  and  mine  fills  a shelf  with  rows  of  jars, 
the  laugh  is  on  the  other  side.  To  be 
sure,  my  berries  are  smaller,  and  the  labor 
of  picking  and  “ capping  ” is  greater,  but 
they  are  sweeter  than  hers,  and  ripen 
evenly,  without  a soft  white  spot  on  the 
under  side.  They  are  not  so  watery  and 
flavorless  as  the  large  berries,  and  do  not 
so  “ wilt  down  to  nothing,”  when  filling 
jars.  Neither  are  they  subject  to  drag- 
ging upon  the  ground  and  covering  them- 
selves with  gravel. 

But  all  this  is  not  a plea  for  small  ber- 
ries. I have  as  large  berries  as  anyone 
in  my  market  garden.  It  doesn’t  take 
many  to  fill  a quart  measure,  and  they 
look  nice  to  be  sure,  but  it  costs  me  no 
pangs  of  self-denial  to  sell  them  and  eat 
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the  smaller  ones  from  the  upland  clay- 
soil  garden. 

Every  fourth  year  the  finest,  strongest 
rooted  young  plants  are  taken  up  from 
this  old  bed  and  set  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  plants  a foot  apart  in  the  row,  in  a 
part  of  the  garden  that  seems  most  free 
from  weeds  and  white  grubs,  having  had 
clean  cultivation  the  year  before.  No  fer- 
tilizer is  added  to  the  soil  at  time  of  plant- 
ing, which  is  preferably  in  April  or  Sep- 
tember, though  I have  transplanted  straw- 
berries successfully  throughout  summer 
heat  by  setting  a trowel  or  spade  deep 
beneath  them  and  setting  clump  of  earth 
and  roots  together  in  one  mass.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  they  have  been 
moved  at  all,  planted  in  this  way.  The 
rows  in  which  they  are  set  are  not  ele- 
vated into  “ hills  ” or  ridges,  but  flat  with 
the  surface,  as  our  summers  are  hot  and 
dry,  usually.  They  are  kept  clean  by 
plowing  occasionally  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, are  rarely  ever  hoed,  and  if  help  of 
the  small  boy  is  scarce,  to  pull  weeds,  a 
mulch  of  leaves  from  the  spring  lawn 
cleaning  is  strewn  thick  between  the  rows 
to  keep  down  grass,  and  the  bed  left  to 
“fend  for  itself”  until  autumn,  when  it  is 
well  cultivated  and  cleaned,  the  leaves 
plowed  under,  etc.  Late  in  December  a 
heavy  mulch  of  stable  manure,  strawy  and 
full  of  litter,  is  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  bed  and  it  is  left  until  February  when 
just  before  blossoming  time  the  rows  are 
scattered  with  unleached  ashes  and  char- 
coal just  as  taken  from  stoves  and  fire- 
places. In  addition  to  this  the  annual 
spring  cleaning  of  the  earthen  floor  of  the 
“ smoke-house,”  with  its  drippings  from 
meat  salted  heavily,  furnishes  a light 
dressing  of  salt  and  saltpetre  which  I am 
convinced  adds  much  to  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  plants.  After  the  berries  are  gath- 
ered the  bed  is  cultivated  as  before,  with 
the  exception  that  the  old  row  is  plowed 
up  leaving  the  runners  and  young  plants  to 
form  a new  row  in  the  former  space  made 
rich.  Our  strawberry  season  lasts  from 
first  of  May  till  July.  L.  Greenlee. 


STRAY  LEAVES. 

I think  every  thoughtful  florist  of  ex- 
perience will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement 
that  plants  have  constitutions  as  truly  as 
people  and  that  the  constitutions  of  vari- 


ous individual  plants  differ  as  much  as 
that  of  different  people.  And  by  consti- 
tution 1 mean  the  ability  of  the  plant  to 
endure  abuse,  to  resist  disease,  to  bloom 
freely,  or  its  tendency  to  disease,  weak- 
ness and  general  lack  of  vigor.  And  all 
these  are  inherited  from  the  parent;  and 
depend  partly  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  parent  and  largely  upon  the  condition 
of  the  parent  at  the  time  seed  was  ripened 
or  cuttings  taken.  Cuttings  being  more 
likely  to  inherit  the  parent’s  condition 
than  seedlings  for  the  reason  that  the  cut- 
ting is  really  a part  of  the  old  plant  while 
seedlings  are  new  and  independent  plants* 

Now  with  these  facts  before  us  let  us 
see  how  most  people  get  their  plants.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  people,  even  where  there  is 
a local  florist,  get  them  as  follows : Mrs. 

A.  has  a fine  geranium,  got  possibly  from 
a local  or  foreign  florist  but  quite  as  like- 
ly from  some  friend  in  another  town  in 
the  shape  of  a cutting  rooted  or  not.  Mrs. 

B.  sees  it  in  bloom  and  greatly  admires 
it.  “ I’ll  give  you  a slip  if  you  wish  one/* 
says  Mrs.  A.,  gratified  by  her  friend’s  ec- 
stasies. Mrs.  B.  gets  the  “ slip  ” rooted 
and  beginning  to  grow  well  when  Mrs.  C. 
happens  in.  “Oh,  what  a lovely  gera- 
nium.” “You  may  have  a slip  if  you 
like,”  and  Mrs.  C.  goes  home  happy.  And 
so  on  through  the  alphabet.  One  don’t 
half  water,  another  drowns ; one  starves 
with  poor  or  worn-out  soil,  another  clogs 
the  root  cells  with  food ; one  chills,  an- 
other roasts  ; one  keeps  it  in  a dark  room, 
another  wilts  it  with  full  noonday  sun. 
Not  once  only,  but  day  after  day  these 
abuses  go  on.  And  by  the  time  Mrs.  Z. 
gets  a slip  the  sins  of  the  fathers  have 
been  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  She  takes 
good  care  of  it  month  after  month  and 
wonders  why  it  don’t  “ do  well.”  How 
can  it  be  expected  to  do  well  when  its  an- 
cestors were  starved,  frozen,  roasted, 
dried,  soaked  and  “slipped”  to  death 
generation  after  generation.  I believe  as 
firmly  and  try  as  hard  as  most  any  one  to 
keep  that  old  commandment  “ Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  but  I don’t 
think  it  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbors 
to  our  own  ruin. 

The  “slips”  or  cuttings  from  any  but 
the  most  vigorous  plants  are  of  very  little 
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value  in  my  experience,  and  you  can 
greatly  injure  your  own  plants  by  being 
too  generous  with  your  neighbors,  for  fre- 
quent “ slipping  ” or  taking  cuttings  from 
a plant  injures  it  greatly.  Try  cutting  of! 
to-day  a finger,  next  week  an  ear,  the 
week  following  a toe,  then  a hand,  and  so 
on,  and  see  how  much  vigor  you  have  left 
at  the  end  of  a year,  to  say  nothing  of 
looks. 

If  you  want  plants  that  will  give  you 
reasonable  results  for  your  care  get  them 
direct  from  some  respectable  florist  and 
don’t  “ slip  ” them  to  death.  The  first 
cost  is  more,  of  course,  but  the  result  “ is 
more”  too. 

Another  point  to  those  who  wish  to  ad- 
vance a step  further.  I believe  it  to  be  a 
safe  rule  that  all  plants  raised  direct  from 
good  seed  are  much  more  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, fragrant  and  free  blooming  than  the 
same  plants  from  cuttings.  So  if  you 
want  an  improvement  in  this  direction 
get  seeds  from  some  reliable  florist  and 
start  them  yourself.  Of  course  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  do  not  come  true 
from  seed  but  often  this  does  not  greatly 
matter.  Fuchsias,  single  geraniums, 
double  petunias,  and  a host  of  others, 
may  be  raised  from  seed  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  I have  in  mind  as  I write 
a boyish  experiment  that  resulted  in  a ge- 
ranium standing  over  seven  feet  high  and 
covering  a circle  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
covered  with  huge  trusses  of  single  bloom 
eighteen  months  from  seed  sowing,  plant- 
ed in  common  garden  soil,  and  hung  up 
by  the  roots  in  the  cellar  the  first  winter. 
Such  plants  make  fine  bedders  as  they 
have  the  vigor  to  stand  slight  frosts, 
drouth,  hot  sun  and  vermin. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  in  clos- 
ing that  I am  not  writing  this  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  florist  or  dealer  but  simply  to 
help  you  earn  that  solid  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  owning  thrifty,  handsome, 
free  blooming  plants. 

D.  M.  Farnsworth,  Marquette , Mich. 


COUNTRY  PLACES- ROADWAYS. 

Having  an  idea  that  the  small  village 
lot  has  been  landscaped  almost  as  much 
as  is  possible,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some 
of  our  country  places  might  be  improved 
at  a small  cost.  I know  one  where  both 
house  and  barn  come  very  close  to  the 
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highway,  with  an  acre,  more  or  less,  of 
spare  land  between  them.  There  being 
plenty  of  rich  land  back  of  these,  why 
should  not  this  acre  be  clothed  with  ever- 
greens, both  to  screen  the  unsightly  barn 
premises  from  the  house,  and  for  a pleas- 
ure walk  in  winter  ? First,  there  might 
be  for  a center  piece  a large  prostrate 
juniper,  magnificent  specimens  of  which 
grow  on  this  same  farm.  Next,  there 
should  be  a path  around  this  juniper,  and 
leading  from  it  to  the  north  and  east  and 
west  corners  of  the  lot,  which  should  have 
seats.  Of  course  the  paths  should  start 
from  the  house. 

On  the  northeast  side  of  the  lot  is  the 
barn  with  all  its  accompaniments,  and  on 
this  side,  and  on  the  southeast  also,  I 
would  have  two  rows  of  white  pine  trees 
set  close,  under  which  the  men  could  go 
to  the  barn.  This  would  be  almost  equal 
to  a shed  for  protection.  The  house  is 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  lot,  and  the 
highway  on  the  northwest  side.  There 
should  be  a row  of  deciduous  trees  on  the 
highway,  such  as  elm,  maple,  linden,  and 
on  the  lot,  and  next  to  them,  fir  and  such 
trees  as  will  not  keep  the  highway  too 
cold  and  wet  in  winter.  Cone  shaped 
trees  for  this  use  are  best  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  highway. 

There  should  be  a gradation  in  the 
height  of  trees  from  the  pines  next  to  the 
barn  to  the  center  piece,  also  on  two 
other  sides,  that  the  view  from  the  house 
might  be  perfect.  Hemlocks,  which  keep 
green  all  winter,  red  cedars  and  arbor 
vitaeas,  which  wear  a brownish  green  in 
winter,  and  dwarf  pines  would  make  an 
elegant  combination  for  this  gradation. 
On  the  side  next  to  the  house  the  view  of 
the  whole  should  be  as  unobstructed  as 
possible,  and  the  lowest  evergreens  being 
needed  on  this  side  between  these  nearest 
corners.  It  might  be  supposed  such  a 
winter  garden  would  be  a delight  to  all, 
and  once  started,  the  expense  is  small. 

Ever  since  I could  remember  anything, 
our  barbarous  highways  have  been  ob- 
jects of  contempt,  and  all  these  years  I 
have  been  compelled  to  see  great  trees 
on  the  highway  cut  down  because  some 
mercenary,  merciless  man  claimed  the 
right  to  do  it.  Thanks  to  the  inventor  of 
the  first  bicycle,  there  is  hope.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  cycle  makers  and 
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riders  have  been  imploring  our  wise  leg- 
islators to  take  possession  of  our  roads 
for  the  State  and  make  them  decent, 
which  they  are  not  now.  They  have  a 
desire  for  a good  road  all  the  way  from 
Boston  to  New  York  City,  and  some  of 
the  owners  of  fancy  horses  say  they  will 
join  them  on  condition  that  there  shall  be 
a soft  dirt  road.  Here  are  two  seemingly 
conflicting  agencies  at  work,  but  having 
put  on  my  thinking  cap,  it  seems  to  me 
that  both  parties  might  have  what  they 
want — if  they  can  get  it — by  making  one 
sidewalk  do  in  place  of  two,  which  second 
one  I consider  superfluous.  Times  have 
cfianged,  and  sidewalks  must  change  too. 
By  my  plan  we  might  have  an  asphalt  run 
of  15  feet  in  width  for  the  wheelmen,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road,  a soft  dirt  road- 
way 38  feet  wide  with  a row  of  trees  on 
each  side  for  the  horsemen,  and  a side- 
walk of  15  feet,  on  the  south  side,  with  a 
row  of  trees  at  the  outside. 

Boston  Suburb. 


THE  GERANIUM  SAVED  HER  LIFE. 

The  father  and  brother  of  a dear  little 
woman  died  of  consumption,  and  she 
firmly  believed  she  would  soon  follow 
them  with  the  same  dread  disease.  She 
had  a friend  who  believed  the  inva- 
lid had  inherited  her  mother’s  stronger 
constitution,  and  if  she  could  only  be 
aroused,  and  the  idea  banished  from  her 
mind  that  she  would  soon  die,  she  might 
be  a well  woman.  Arguments  were  in 
vain,  and  as  the  friend  was  going  away 
for  years,  she  gave  a geranium  to  the  dear 
little  woman,  with  the  request  that  she 
would  take  care  of  it,  and  also,  that  she 
would  work  out  in  the  garden  through 
the  spring  and  summer  two  hours  a day. 
“ I might  as  well  do  it,”  said  the  invalid, 
“ for  I shall  not  live  but  a few  weeks,  or 
months  at  the  longest.”  Very  feeble  were 
her  first  attempts  at  gardening  and  she 
would  often  say  on  coming  in,  “ I shall 
die  now,  anyway.”  But  the  next  day 
found  her  out  again.  The  geranium  was 
cared  for,  and  gradually  other  plants 
were  added.  She  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  gardening,  and  her  mind  was 
taken  up  reading  the  many  good  floral 
magazines  and  in  caring  for  her  flowers. 
In  the  winter  a bay  window  was  full  of 
blooming  plants.  It  is  now  three  years 


since  she  began  this  new  cure,  and  it  has 
worked  wonders.  She  is  a healthy,  hap- 
py woman  now  and  says  that  “ women 
stay  in  the  house  too  much,  are  afraid  of 
their  clothes,  and  the  tight  lacing  makes 
a short  breath,  and  then  they  say,  ‘ we 
are  not  strong  enough  to  work  in  a gar- 
den.’ ” Shut  up  the  pill  boxes,  and  throw 
away  the  bottles.  Breathe  the  fresh  air 
and  take  your  medicine  at  the  end  of  a 
light  hoe  handle,  and  see  if  you  don’t 
save  doctor’s  bills.  Sister  Gracious. 


PLANTING  SHRUBS. 

Many  complain  of  losing  shrubs  and 
large  plants  received  by  express,  as  all 
the  soil  is  taken  from  the  roots  before 
they  are  sent.  One  friend  in  particular 
was  grieving  recently  over  the  loss  of 
some  expensive  shrubs  which  had  been 
planted  very  carefully.  As  several  have 
asked  me  how  I happen  to  be  so  success- 
ful I will  tell  my*  simple  method  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  “ Pleasant  Gos- 
sip.” Don’t  wait  until  the  shrubs  are  re- 
ceived before  you  prepare  the  bed  for 
them,  but  as  soon  as  the  order  is  sent 
make  preparations  for  them.  Do  not  only 
remove  the  top  soil  where  the  shrubs  are 
to  stand,  but  spade  the  whole  bed  deep 
and  add  a liberal  quantity  of  well-rotted 
manure  and  leaf-mold  (if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained) and  mix  thoroughly;  and  when 
the  shrubs  arrive  plant  them  same  as  you 
would  young  fruit  trees.  Notice  the  mark 
showing  how  deep  they  were  planted  be- 
fore, and  prepare  to  set  them  a little 
deeper  this  time  ; wet  the  roots  in  a bucket 
of  water ; dig  the  holes  deeper  than  the 
roots  require  and  pour  in  water,  so  that 
the  ground  below  will  be  moist  many  in- 
ches. After  the  water  settles  place  some 
manure  in  the  hole  and  over  this  an  inch 
or  two  of  soil ; lift  the  shrub  from  the 
bucket  of  water  and  gently  lay  the  wet 
roots  in  position,  being  careful  not  to 
break  the  fine  tender  roots,  as  they  are 
just  as  important  as  the  large  ones ; after 
they  are  all  arranged  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  same  position  as  they  were  be- 
fore, sprinkle  fine  soil  over  them,  and  then 
fill  up  the  hole  with  the  soil,  pressing  it 
down  very  firmly  about  the  roots.  Now 
cut  back  the  tops  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  roots  have  been  disturbed  or 
broken,  and  water  freely.  I have  found 
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this  method  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  horticultural  implements  and  appliances, 
out  of  forty-two  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  The  building  will  be  suitably  lighted  and 
planted  in  one  year,  only  two  died,  and  heated  and  in  every  way  be  adapted  to 
they  were  very  frail,  sickly-looking  little  the  purpose  designed.  The  material  of 
affairs  when  they  were  received  by  ex-  the  exterior  is  a stucco  and  is  tinted  a 
press  with  several  large  ones.  soft,  warm  buff.  The  appropriation  made 

Phebe  R.,  Philadelphia . for  it  is  $400,000. 

The  building  is  situated  just  south  of 

THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.  the  entrance  to  Jackson  Park  from  the 
Reports  from  Chicago  show  that  rapid  Midway  Plaisance,  and  faces  the  lagoon, 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  preparations  In  front  is  a flower  border  for  outside  ex- 
for  the  great  exposition.  The  designs  of  hibits  of  plants,  and  tanks  for  water  plants 
most  of  the  principal  buildings  have  been  and  water  lilies  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
decided  upon,  and  a great  deal  of  work  smallest  to  the  Victoria  regia, 
on  them  is  going  forward.  An  engraving  The  press  of  the  different  European 
of  the  Horticultural  building  is  here  pre-  countries  is  making  known  in  the  old 
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sented.  It  is  of  immense  size,  being  1,000 
feet  long  and  having  an  extreme  width  of 
286  feet.  Its  external  appearance  is  mag- 
nificent. A central  pavilion  is  connected 
with  two  end  pavilions  in  such  a manner 
as  to  form  two  interior  courts  each  88  by 
270  feet.  These  courts  are  beautifully 
decorated  in  color  and  planted  with  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  flowers.  The  center 
pavilion  is  roofed  by  a crystal  dome  187 
feet  in  diameter  and  113  feet  high,  under 
which  will  be  exhibited  the  tallest  palms, 
bamboos  and  tree  ferns  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. There  is  a gallery  in  each  of  the 
pavilions. 

In  this  building  will  be  made  the  great 
exhibit  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  seeds  and 


world  all  that  goes  on  in  relation  to  the 
great  show  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
foreign  exhibits  will  be  full.  In  order  to 
present  the  whole  matter  of  the  exhibition 
fully  to  foreign  people  and  increase  the 
interest  in  it,  five  special  commissioners 
left  New  York  for  Europe  the  first  week 
in  July.  These  commissioners,  between 
them,  will  visit  the  capitals  and  chief  cities 
of  all  European  nations,  and  will  confer 
with  government  officials  and  such  for- 
eign Exposition  Commissioners  as  have 
been  appointed,  and  will  see  that  they 
fully  understand  how  great  the  Exposition 
will  be,  and  that  they  have  all  desired  in- 
formation concerning  it.  The  party  will 
be  abroad  about  two  months. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN. 

The  cultivation  of  asparagus  need  not 
be  so  laborious  and  expensive  as  usually 
recommended.  From  mistaken  ideas  in 
its  cultivation  many  are  deterred  from 
enjoying  this  delicious  vegetable  from 
their  own  gardens  in  early  spring.  In  the 
first  place  select  a piece  of  ground  free 
from  sods  and  measurably  free  from 
weeds,  because  these  last  will  hinder 
growth  somewhat  in  early  cultivation  of 
the  plants,  but  later  the  application  of 
salt  will  keep  the  weeds  in  check  pretty 
effectually.  Make  the  soil  rich  with  com- 
posted manure  or  that  which  is  a year 
old,  using  ashes  freely.  Dig  up  the  ground 
reasonably  deep,  say  ten  inches  or  a foot. 
Plant  two-year-old  roots  about  18  inches 
apart  each  way,  setting  the  crowns  four 
inches  below  the  surface.  Hoe  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  and  the  surface  mellow. 
In  the  fall  cover  the  bed  with  three  inches 
of  manure,  which  fork  lightly  into  the  soil 
in  spring,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
plants.  Apply  three  quarts  of  salt  to  the 
square  rod  at  the  time  of  forking  in  the 
manure,  which  will  stimulate  the  aspara- 
gus plants  and  discourage  the  weeds. 
The  plants  may  be  cut  sparingly  the  sec- 
ond summer ; cut  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  never  below,  and  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  July.  Conover’s  Colossal 
is  a fine  variety,  as  also  Barr’s  Mammoth, 
a new  sort  and  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 

Farmers  in  making  up  their  orders  for 
fruit  trees  should  make  it  a point  to  re- 
member the  aesthetic  side  of  farming,  and 
give  beauty  and  adornment  to  the  home 
surroundings  by  including  in  their  orders 
three  or  four  ornamental  shrubs  or  vines. 
Money  is  well  spent  which  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  an  estate.  A 
bed  of  roses,  or  a climbing  vine  upon  the 
wall  or  porch,  are  things  to  be  admired 
and  may  be  a profitable  investment. 

A good  kitchen  garden,  in  which  the 
owner,  by  judicious  selection,  has  in  va- 
riety a bountiful  supply  of  our  best  gar- 
den vegetables,  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
living  supplies  of  no  mean  account  finan- 
cially, and  of  no  less  account  considered 
in  point  of  healthful  diet.  If  a farmer 
lives  near  a village,  especially  one  where 
manufacturing  industries  are  carried  on 
and  large  numbers  of  operatives  are  em- 
ployed, he  may  dispose  of  cabbage,  green 


corn,  peas,  roots,  and  other  vegetables, 
with  profit. 

With  the  first-named  vegetable,  cabbage, 
the  plants  should  be  started  in  the  kitchen 
early,  say  the  first  of  March,  and  when 
the  weather  gets  milder  prick  the  plants 
out  in  cold  frames,  and  later  in  the  open 
ground.  The  Early  Wakefield  is  a good 
variety  and  early,  to  be  followed  by  Hen- 
derson’s Early  Summer  or  Fottler’s  Im- 
proved Brunswick. 

Those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  any  con- 
siderable market  can  make  green  corn  a 
profitable  crop.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
can  be  realized  from  a small  plot  of  ground 
well  taken  care  of,  and  by  planting  seeds 
of  varieties  which  follow  in  an  appropri- 
ate and  close  succession.  The  proper 
thing  to  do  is,  first,  to  select  a warm,  fri- 
able soil ; if  of  light  texture  it  will  for- 
ward the  crop  best— and  earliness  is  a 
requisite  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  gen- 
erally there  is  fully  75  per  cent,  difference 
in  price  between  the  first  and  last  pick- 
ings. Put  on  a good  coat  of  manure — if  un- 
decomposed all  right,  if  some  good  chem- 
ical fertilizer  is  freely  used — sow  on  a lib- 
eral amount  of  superphosphate,  and  plant 
as  early  as  danger  from  frost  is  passed. 

For  varieties,  no  sort  I have  tried  gets 
ahead  of  the  Cory  or  is  liked  better 
for  a first  sort.  The  Early  Minnesota 
comes  next,  and  is  called  the  sweetest 
variety  grown  for  market.  Then  follows 
Shaker’s  Early  and  Russell’s  Prolific,  and 
for  a late  sort,  if  the  extent  of  ground 
will  admit  of  so  many  varieties,  Perry’s 
Hybrid  or  Hickox  Improved. 

It  will  pay  to  look  closely  to  these  gar- 
den matters,  for  frequently  a small  plot  of 
ground  in  garden  vegetables  may  yield 
larger  cash  returns  than  a whole  field  in 
farm  crops. 

L.  F.  Abbott,  Lewiston , Maine. 

THE  SEWAGE  OF  PARIS. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  in  his  very  excellent 
article  on  Paris,  in  the  Century  for  July, 
makes  the  following  statements  about  the 
sewage  of  the  city : 

Paris,  like  all  other  great  cities,  has 
been  much  concerned  with  the  question 
how  to  dispose  of  sewage.  At  present 
most  of  the  outflow  of  the  collecteurs 
pours  into  the  Seine,  to  its  serious  pollu- 
tion. But  some  years  ago  the  municipal- 
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ity  purchased  several  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  plain  of  Gennevilliers,  a 
few  miles  down  the  river,  and  began  the 
experiment  of  a sewage  farm.  The  pro- 
ject has  been  an  unqualified  success.  An 
extension  from  the  P£re-Lachaise-St.  De- 
nis collecteur  carries  a large  quantity  of 
sewage  to  the  farm,  where  it  is  used  by 
irrigation  as  a fertilizer,  with  the  best  of 
results  in  every  way.  At  present  one-fifth 
or  more  of  the  total  sewage  effluent  of 
Paris  is  used  on  the  land  at  Gennevilliers ; 
and  in  due  time  the  whole  quantity  can 
be  diverted  from  the  river  to  this  and 
•other  tracts  of  land  which  have  been  se- 
lected as  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

A HORSE-CHESTNUT  CURIOSITY. 

In  the  spring,  before  the  horse-chestnut 
trees  had  put  out  their  leaves,  a friend 
called  our  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  of  this  tree, 
where  the  scars  remain,  showing  the  place 
•of  the  leaf  attachment.  By  cutting  the 


twigs  skillfully  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  engraving  a very  fair  miniature  model 
is  made  of  the  lower  part  of  a horse’s  fore 
leg  and  foot,  showing  above,  the  nail 
heads,  and  on  the  foot  surface,  the  frog, 
this  last  being  the  darker,  older  wood  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  whitish  new 
.growth  of  the  last  year,  like  the  white  hoof 
after  the  blacksmith  has  pared  it. 

In  our  friend’s  letter,  accompanying  the 
specimen  he  sent,  occurs  this  statement : 

But  few,  if  any,  botanists  know  why  the  name 
“ horse-chestnut  ” was  given  to  the  tree  which  bears 
it.  Each  year’s  growth  develops  a perfectly  formed 
horseshoe  on  every  limb,  representing  the  seven 
nails,  and  the  perfect  foot  and  hoof  of  a horse. 

This  explanation  is  very  ingenious  but 
not  at  all  probable.  The  distinctive  ap- 
pellation “ horse v is  applied  to  many 


plants  to  indicate  size,  coarseness,  and 
sometimes  a rank  taste ; thus  we  have 
Horse  Balm,  Horsemint,  Horse  Nettle, 
Horse  Radish,  Horse-tail,  Horse-weed, 
Horse  Bean,  Horse  Thyme,  and  others. 
The  name  horse-chestnut  undoubtedly 
comes  from  the  large  nut  with  its  strong, 
bitter  meat  which  but  few  animals  can 
eat.  Nevertheless  the  little  shoot  skill- 
fully cut  is  an  interesting  object. 

SOW-BUGS  EATING  PLANTS. 

In  the  last  issue  of  “ Insect  Life  ” — a 
double  number,  9 and  10 — an  account  is 
given  by  W.  G.  Wright,  San  Bernardino, 
California,  of  sow-bugs  eating  plants. 
One  case  is  that  of  a cactus  which  was  so 
eaten  by  the  bugs  as  nearly  to  ruin  it ; an- 
other was  a wistaria  which  had  been  re- 
cently purchased  and  had  been  heeled  in 
for  a few  days  previous  to  planting.  When 
removed  it  was  found  to  be  swarming 
with  sow-bugs,  and  all  the  buds  on  it, 
which  had  apparently  been  starting,  were 
eaten  off.  It  has  been  supposed  that  sow- 
bugs  were  wholly  carniverous  but  these 
statements  show  otherwise. 


G.  A.  R.  FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

The  national  encampment  meets  in  De- 
troit in  August  and  the  various  commit- 
tees are  straining  every  nerve  to  be  equal 
to  the  occasion.  The  several  parks  are 
making  much  of  set  floral  pieces.  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  runs  through  the  Grand  Circus 
Park,  and  on  the  grass  plat  on  each  side 
of  the  street  are  wonderful  floral  designs. 
The  name,  Woodward  Avenue,  in  im- 
mense letters  stretches  along  one  whole 
side.  Back  of  this  is  a large  American 
flag  and  a mound  twenty  feet  high.  On 
one  side  is  the  head  of  George  Washing- 
ton. His  imposing  gray  hair  is  represent- 
ed by  small  echeverias,  and  his  face  by 
different  colored  coleus.  The  “ Father  of 
his  Country  ” looks  benign  but  puzzled  to 
find  himself  “done  ” in  small  plants.  An 
eagle  also,  with  outstretched  wings,  thirty 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  is  composed  of  three 
thousand  plants.  An  immense  shield  has 
the  word  “ Welcome  ” across  the  front. 
The  outlines  of  the  designs  were  made 
by  a small  line  of  white  oyster  shells 
ground  fine  and  shaded  by  coal  dust,  and 
following  the  lines  were  the  plants.  Up- 
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wards  of  ten  thousand  plants  have  been 
used,  and  as  floral  decorations  on  so  large 
a scale  are  new,  the  fifty  thousand  stran- 
gers expected  will  perhaps  be  amused 
and  astonished,  while  the  florists  may 
earn  a pretty  penny.  After  all,  these  de- 
signs have  a stiff  look  and  heaven  forbid 
they  be  generally  copied  for  private  lawns 
and  gardens.  But  for  grand  and  unusual 
occasions  they  serve  to  interest  and  at- 
tract a crowd.  Sister  Gracious. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

California  is  a veritable  fairy  land  of 
flowers  to  all  of  us  who  do  not  live  there, 
and  I have  been  much  interested  in  an 
account  of  the  chrysanthemum  exhibition 
given  in  San  Francisco,  last  November, 
by  the  State  Floral  Society.  California 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  her  wonderful 
roses,  it  seems  to  me,  without  trying  to 
eclipse  everybody  else’s  chrysanthemums. 
Even  the  capricious  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
grows  marvelously  for  them  there,  and 
amateurs  are  as  likely  to  get  gold  medals 
as  anyone.  Somebody  insists  that  there 
has  been  a mistake  in  naming  this  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy,  because  instead  of  being  har- 
dy it  is  the  tenderest  chrysanthemum  she 
ever  saw! 

A new  striped  rose  was  shown  at  this 
exhibition  which  originated  in  California. 
It  is  a sport  from  Papa  Gontier,  and  is 
named  “ Rainbow.”  “ The  flower  is  note- 
worthy as  showing  a new  shade  of  pink, 
lighting  into  yellow  at  the  base  of  petals, 
and  streaked  with  broad  bands  of  crim- 
son.” It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that, 
after  all,  it  will  have  to  play  second  fiddle 
to  Vick’s  Caprice. 

The  Indiana  florists  also  gave  a chrys- 
anthemum show  during  November  last 
and  the  one  hundred  dollar  prize  offered 
for  the  best  new  named  seedling,  not  yet 
disseminated,  was  won  by  Fred.  Doer- 
ner,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana.  The  winning 
seedling  was  a large,  finely  formed,  in- 
curved flower  named  “ Mistletoe.”  “ In- 
side color  a very  rich,  dark  maroon,  out- 
side a silver  white  with  fawn  shadings, 
combination  exquisite.” 

Those  who  have  large  and  fine  collec- 
tions of  lilies  would  do  well  to  guard 
against  the  disease  which  in  England  and 
portions  of  this  country  is  making  havoc 
of  that  beautiful  flower.  L.  auratum  is 


one  of  the  most  subject  to  it.  That 
“ king  cure-all,”  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  is 
said  to  be  good  for  it,  and  so  is  sulphite 
of  iron  mixed  with  the  top-dressing  of  the 
soil,  a pound  to  a wheel-barrow  full  of 
earth. 

I sometimes  think  Mr.  Vick’s  Pleasant 
Gossip  is  the  pleasantest  room  in  his 
house.  You  come  through  the  more  for- 
mal, high  toned  parlor  and  drawing-room 
first,  on  into  the  cozy  sitting-room,  where 
there  is  a big  fire  with  broad  fender  to 
toast  your  toes  on.  The  sun  always 
shines  in  here,  and  you  can  pull  the  arm 
chairs  up  as  close  as  you  want  to  for  confi- 
dential chat,  and  are  not  afraid  to  say 
things  for  fear  of  displaying  your  ignor- 
ance. 

Did  anyone  ever  try  growing  crocuses  in 
bulb  pits  or  windows  to  hurry  them  into- 
bloom  ? It  doesn’t  do  one  bit  of  good, 
those  out  in  the  yard  will  bloom  first!  I 
have  tried  it  three  years,  and  this  year 
when  February  ioth  my  crocuses  bloomed 
on  the  lawn  while  those  in  the  pit  were 
just  up,  I took  them  all  out  and  made  a 
procession  of  them  in  the  grass. 

Florists  and  knowing  amateurs  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  using  small  pots, 
and  one  year,  a good  while  ago,  I invested 
in  a stock  of  them.  I nearly  used  up  all 
my  energies  watering  plants  that  year,, 
and  lost  an  unusual  number  too,  and 
finally  made  up  my  mind  that  I had  no 
use  for  a pot  smaller  than  six  inches.  I 
have  been  taxing  my  ingenuity  to  find  a 
use  for  those  pots  lately,  but  can  hit  upon 
no  more  brilliant  ideas  than  their  being 
broken  up  for  drainage,  sticking  inch-long 
cuttings  in,  or  shading  tiny  plants  with 
them. 

I had  some  Paper  White  Narcissi  in 
bloom  last  winter  that  were  as  dainty  and 
fragrant  as  blossoms  well  could  be.  They 
averaged  sixteen  flowers  to  a stalk,  and 
were  such  a pure  pearly  white.  Mine 
bloom  about  the  first  of  February,  usually 
before  the  hyacinths,  or  about  the  same 
time  with  Roman  White  Hyacinths.  They 
are  the  loveliest  of  all  their  family. 

My  callas  “struck”  on  early  blooming 
this  year,  all  because  I tried  bedding  them 
out  last  summer.  I had  always  dried 
them  off  before  and  had  an  abundance  of 
large  blooms  all  through  the  winter,  but 
I wanted  to  try  the  perpetual  growth  plan,. 
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and  to  see  how  large  they  would  grow. 
They  were  splendid  crowns,  some  of  them 
three  inches  thick,  and  the  leaves  were 
some  of  them  as  large  and  tall  as  a cala- 
diutn’s,  but  they  wouldn’t  bloom,  no,  sir! 
hot  water,  fertilizer,  nor  any  other  bland- 
ishment would  not  get  a blossom.  After 
they  went  into  winter  quarters  they  simply 
stood  still  and  sulked  till  I took  them  up 
and  wrapped  them  in  dry  moss,  and  late 
in  spring  they  begged  for  a drink  again 
and  bloomed. 

Even  the  Tea  roses  are  hardy  here  and 
I did  not  know  that  late  blooming  roses 
were  such  an  unusual  thing,  until  Mr.  T. 
H.  Mack  lately  immortalized  himself. 
Why,  dear  me!  we  have  them  in  Decem- 
ber nearly  every  year,  and  a faithful  old 
Pink  Daily,  which  is  as  handsome  as  any 
of  the  Tea  roses  with  the  daintiest  possi- 
ble buds,  starts  out  its  leaves  and  flowers 
often  in  February  and  trails  pink  and 
green  garlands  over  second  story,  south 
windows,  and  this  isn’t  California  or  Flori- 
da either. 

What  a fine  old  rose  is  the  Mycrophylla ! 
John  Saul  of  Washington  catalogues 
three  varieties,  red,  white  and  pink,  but  I 
have  seen  only  the  white — alba  odorata. 
It  has  small,  persistent,  evergreen  foliage, 
bright  and  glossy,  a profusion  of  the 
sharpest  thorns,  and  is  gemmed  all  sum- 
mer with  large,  creamy  white  flowers,  full 
and  sweet,  with  a gloss  like  satin.  Its 
chief  fault  is  to  overcrowd  itself  with  buds, 
which  are  apt  to  blight  during  long  rainy 
seasons.  It  is  a climbing  rose  and  the 
southern  side  of  our  houses  is  thus  banked 
in  evergreen  every  winter. 

I wish  the  Magazine  would  give  us,  as 
some  other  horticultural  journals  are  do- 
ing, bits  of  biography  and  photographs  of 
some  of  its  contributors.  I specially  want 
to  know  something  about  L.  B.  Pierce, 
and  E,  S.  Gilbert.  L.  Greenlee. 


CLEMATIS  COCCINEA. 

Being  an  old  subscriber  of  your  Maga- 
zine, and  in  reading  what  one  of  your 
subscribers  writes  of  Clematis  coccinea  I 
felt  as  though  great  injustice  had  been 
done  thereby  to  a vine  which  I am  very 
partial  to.  I wish  you  could  see  and  judge 
how  very  beautiful  it  is.  The  vine  covers 
a trellis  at  the  east  end  of  our  veranda, 
and  is  literally  covered,  from  the  ground 
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to  the  top,  with  beautiful,  bell-shaped 
flowers  and  seed-balls  or  pods.  It  has 
been  blooming  since  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  late 
in  autumn.  I have  only  written  this  in 
justice  to  a lovely  vine.  I give  it  a good 
bed  of  manure  in  the  fall. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Dewey,  Canton , III. 

FAILURE  AND  SUCCESS. 

“ If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed  try,  try 
again,”  is  pretty  good  advice  for  the  ama- 
teur florist.  I have  so  many  times  suc- 
ceeded with  certain  “difficult”  plants 
after  repeated  failures,  that  I am  encour- 
aged to  keep  right  on  trying  with  any  and 
every  stubborn  plant  that  I attempt  to 
grow,  for  do  you  know  plants  are  like 
people,  and  all  have  their  “right  ” side,  if 
only  one  has  the  tact  and  perseverance  ta 
find  it. 

Now  I have  persistently  cultivated  the 
mahernia  for  three  years,  coaxing  it  along 
as  best  I could,  but  the  sullen  thing  would 
never  grow  for  me,  but  would,  after  re- 
sisting all  my  efforts  for  its  improvement 
for  a month  or  two,  just  die,  then  I would 
get  another  and  try  again,  and  now  I have,, 
in  a hanging  basket  in  my  conservatory, 
as  thrifty  a specimen  of  mahernia  as  one 
would  wish  for.  I got  it  early  last  spring 
and  set  it  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  was 
warm — about  the  middle  of  May  ; the  soil 
had  been  well  enriched,  and  it  settled 
down  as  contentedly  as  possible  and  grew 
beautifully  all  summer  ; the  first  of  Sep- 
tember I potted  it  in  the  hanging  basket 
holding  about  two  quarts,  still  giving  it 
rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  and  left  it 
out  of  doors  until  the  very  last  of  Septem- 
ber, then  hung  it  in  the  conservatory  win- 
dow close  to  the  glass,  and  it  is  most 
amiable,  spreading  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  I feel  amply  repaid  for  all  my 
trouble  with  the  “ dead  and  gone  ” plants. 

Then  another  experience  I had  with  a 
Metallica  begonia  has  been  quite  interest- 
ing. I started  a cutting  of  it  and  after  it 
was  rooted  it  grew  to  be  about  six  inches 
high  and  then  sulked.  I tried  new  soil 
for  it,  and  all  the  things  I could  think  of, 
but  no,  it  was  quite  on  its  dignity  and 
seemed  to  say  “ all  I ask  is  to  be  let 
alone,”  and  after  two  years  of  such  ac- 
tions it  commenced  to  grow  and  blossom, 
and  grow,  until  now  it  fills  the  lower  half 
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of  a large  window,  and  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  all  my  large  collection  of 
plants,  so  beautiful  that  a gentleman  asked 
the  privilege  of  photographing  it,  and  did 
so ; and  of  course  all  the  ladies  who  see 
it  want  cuttings  of  it,  and  every  branch  is 
so  full  of  the  waxy  pink  clusters  of  blos- 
soms I am  “ distressed  in  my  heart  ” every 
time  I break  one  off ; but  I never  refuse 
cuttings  to  my  friends,  even  if  it  takes  the 
last  blossoming  branch.  I think  that  is 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  plant  growing,  to 
share  your  treasures  with  your  friends; 
but  I must  admit  that  there  are  some 
“slip  fiends”  abroad  in  the  land — have 
you  had  any  experience  with  them? 

Miriam  Parker. 


SOME  ROSE  NOTES. 

About  a year  ago  I wrote  an  article 
raising  a query  about  “ One  Rose  or  Two,’ 
in  whicli  it  was  stated  that  the  Dinsmore 
and  Madam  Chas.  Wood  were  so  exactly 
alike  in  flower  and  bush  that  they  could 
not  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the 
other.  And  this  was  true  and  remains 
true  of  large  bushes  in  my  garden  ; but 
this  season  I have  handled  large  numbers 
of  both  sorts  in  small  sizes — three  or  four- 
inch  pots — and  therein  the  difference 
proves  to  be  very  marked,  the  plants  hav- 
ing but  slight  resemblance  in  several  re- 
spects. The  chief  point  of  difference, 
however,  is  that  almost  every  little  Dins- 
more throws  out  buds  on  every  little 
shoot,  while  the  Wood  does  not  begin 
blooming  so  early.  It  is  now  quite  clear 
to  my  mind  that  the  two  roses  are  entirely 
distinct. 

While  the  present  season  is  one  of  very 
prolific  bloom  among  the  roses  here,  there 
has  been  one  feature  quite  annoying.  The 
season  has  been  rather  wet,  and  the  growth 
has  been  very  vigorous,  and  such  roses 
as  Madam  Wood,  Dinsmore,  General 
Washington,  and  others  of  the  large,  very 
double  sorts,  have  produced  great  sup- 
plies of  enormous  buds  as  hard  as  cab- 
bage heads  ; but  most  of  them  have  failed 
to  open,  finally  bursting  loose  at  the  base 
if  not  cut  off.  I cut  nearly  all  of  mine 
off,  to  save  the  strength  of  the  plants  for 
the  later  bloom,  which  is  coming  out 
better. 

One  of  the  most  singular  freaks  I have 
ever  encountered  in  roses  has  lately  de- 


veloped in  a Moss  rose  bought  five  or  six 
years  ago.  It  is  a white  variety,  very 
mossy  and  blooms  in  clusters.  Or,  at 
least  it  was  a white  variety  for  the  first 
few  years,  never  showing  any  disposition 
to  sport.  But  it  became  too  large  for  the 
place  it  occupied  and  a year  ago  I moved 
it  to  another  place.  Last  summer  it  threw 
out  a short  branch  on  which  were  beauti- 
tiful  light  pink  moss  roses.  This  spring  a 
branch  more  than  a foot  long  of  last 
year’s  growth  produced  abundance  of 
nice  pink  roses  without  a particle  of  moss. 
And  although  this  branch  grew  directly 
out  of  the  side  of  a very  thorny,  mossy 
cane  well  above  the  ground,  it  w'as  only 
moderately  thorny,  and  now,  July  12,  has 
second  crop  roses  and  buds  on  it. 

The  roses  that  have  been  most  univer- 
sally admired,  in  my  garden  this  year, 
have  been  Magna  Charta  and  Helen  Stew- 
art, the  former  for  its  grand  bloom  in  size 
and  color,  and  the  latter  for  its  brilliant 
color  and  delightful  perfume.  The  only 
fault  I find  with  Magna  Charta  is  that  it 
has  never  bloomed  but  once  a year  for 
me. 

My  Vick’s  Caprice,  put  out  this  season, 
is  growing  vigorously,  but  shows  no  sign 
of  blooming.  Shall  expect  it  to  show  up 
finely  next  year. 

I tied  my  large  bush  of  Madam  Plantier 
up  to  a pole  five  feet  high  in  pyramidal 
form,  this  spring,  and  when  it  bloomed  it 
was  a picture.  If  Madam  P.  only  bloomed 
through  the  season  how  I should  love  her. 

Theo.  H.  Mack. 


AQUILEGIAS. 

The  colored  plate  of  the  present  month 
shows  a beautiful  form  of  aquilegia  which 
was  found  three  or  four  years  since  in 
bloom  on  our  grounds.  We  do  not  know 
its  origin,  but  judge  from  its  appearance 
that  it  is  a hybrid  between  A.  ccerulea  and 
A.  chrysantha.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  species  hybridize  freely  and  some 
beautiful  varieties  have  been  derived  from 
them.  One  of  these  called  Alba  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  here  shown,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  smaller,  and  is  white,  not 
having  the  rosy  tints  of  our  form.  By 
systematic  hybridizing  the  species  men- 
tioned some  remarkably  fine  varieties 
could  undoubtedly  be  obtained ; the  at- 
tempt is  worth  making. 
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AUGUST  WORK. 

This  month  there  is  plenty  to  do  in  the 
out-door  garden,  and  there  should  be 
plenty  to  enjoy  in  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. In  the  early  part  of  the  month 
spinach  seed  can  be  sowed  for  using  in 
the  fall,  so,  also,  radish  and  cress.  The 
winter  radish  can  also  be  sowed  for  win- 
ter use.  Cos  lettuce  sowed  now  will 
make  good  heads  for  fall. 

Many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  can  be 
propagated  quickly  at  this  season.  Sow 
seeds  of  mignonette  for  winter  blooming. 
Geraniums  for  the  window  or  greenhouse 
in  winter  can  be  repotted  this  month,  cut- 
ting back  the  tops,  reducing  the  ball  of 
earth  and  giving  fresh  soil  and  pressing  it 
in  firmly  with  a stick ; water  gently  for  a 
few  weeks  until  growth  starts  vigorously. 
Repot  callas,  giving  them  all  fresh  soil ; 
as  soon  as  growth  starts  give  water  freely. 

In  a cool,  shady  border,  where  water 
can  be  supplied,  many  kinds  of  perennial 
seeds  can  be  sown  now  and  be  brought 
forward  so  that  they  will  be  sturdy  little 
plants  by  winter.  Pansies,  Sweet  Will- 
iams, pinks,  Chinese  pinks,  hollyhock, 
columbine,  larkspur,  Canterbury  bells, 
foxgloves,  and  others  may  be  started. 

The  garden  now  should  appear  at  its 
best,  without  weeds,  and  neat  in  every 
part. 

JONQUILS — DAFFODILS. 

A correspondent  at  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts wrote  us  on  the  18th  of  April  last, 
saying : 

Last  fall  I reset  a lot  of  white  jonquils  which  had 
become  too  crowded,  and  now  these  very  plants  are 
in  bloom  as  the  yellow  daffodil.  Is  this  a very  com- 
mon or  a very  uncommon  occurrence?  Please  say  if 
you  ever  had  such  an  experience  or  ever  heard  of 
such  before. 

We  have  never  had  anything  of  this 
kind  in  our  experience ; if  any  of  our 
readers  have  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
from  them. 


SUMMER  NOON. 

Deep  in  the  cooler  shadows  of  the  wood, 

Where  the  shy  thrush  trills  soft  his  ode  to  love. 
And  winged  elves  hum  through  the  solitude 
The  sleepy  idyls  of  the  sacred  grove; 


There,  on  the  mossy  sward,  do  thou  recline 
And  note  how  Summer  from  her  liberal  store 
Arrays  her  beauty,  artisan  divine, 

Each  charm  more  gracious  than  the  one  before. 
The  rabbit  cuddles  ’neath  the  dock’s  ribbed-leaves. 
Above  the  bough  the  sleeping  squirrel  lies; 

The  quail  is  silent  ’midst  the  golden  sheaves, 

The  vagrant  zephyr  in  the  forest  dies. 

The  nodding  flowers  that  droop  with  noontide  heat, 
And  blush  with  all  of  morning’s  rosy  hues, 

Unstop  their  vials,  brimmed  with  every  sweet 
Distilled  by  dusky  Night  from  all  her  dews. 

It  is  the  month  for  dreaming  drowsiness : 

Among  the  shadows  of  the  broad-leaved  linn 
Bides  Mother  Sleep,  whose  hand  the  toilers  bless 
Who  glean  the  fields,  while  soft,  she  laps  them  in. 
The  aspen  with  its  thousand  twinkling  leaves, 

The  wizzard-elm,  the  acorn-jeweled  oak, 

The  pend’lous  willow  where  the  oriole  weaves, 

The  poplar  sacred  from  the  thunder  stroke, 

Their  offerings  bring,  and  on  the  altar  lay. 

There  Nature’s  priest,  bared  head,  his  feet  unshod, 
Reads  the  sweet  oracles  that  point  the  way 
Up  Nature’s  paths  of  life,  to  Nature’s  God. 

E.  B.  H. 


A BIT  OF  HEAVENLY  BLUE. 

When  clouds  o’erhang  your  pathway,  friend, 

And  many  are  your  cares, 

And,  with  discouraged  heart,  you  find 
No  answer  to  your  prayers, 

Remember  there  are  always  flowers, 

Somewhere,  of  lovely  hue, 

And,  somewhere,  shining  in  the  sky, 

A bit  of  heavenly  blue. 

Our  world  would  be  a dreary  place 
If  this,  friend,  were  not  so, 

And  even  Hope  would  droop  her  wings 
Beneath  a weight  of  woe ; 

But,  thank  God,  there  are  always  flowers, 
Somewhere,  of  lovely  hue, 

And,  somewhere,  shining  in  the  sky, 

A bit  of  heavenly  blue. 

Margaret  Eytinge. 


SUMMER  MORN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

A SONNET. 

The  East  is  kindling  with  the  coming  day ; 

A soft  breeze  stirs  the  prairie’s  glistening  plumes ; 
The  fragrant  phlox  the  dawn’s  first  kiss  illumes ; 
The  sunflower  lifts  his  face  to  greet  the  ray  ; 

And  the  wide  levels  don  their  garments  gay. 

Bright  and  yet  brighter,  as  the  shining  comes, 
Blushes  the  landscape,  balmy  with  perfumes, 

And  now  a note  gives  voice  unto  the  gray ; 

Swelling  anon  into  a rapturous  song, 

As  the  lark  shakes  his  feathers,  and  the  choir 
From  all  the  verdant  slopes,  with  one  desire 
Join  in  the  music,  and  the  scores  prolong; 

Ere  dies  the  hymn  that  lately  was  begun, 

The  East  all  glorious,  gives  the  risen  sun. 

Edward  B.  Heaton. 
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NIP  AND  TUCK. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS-CHAP.  I.  * 


The  Controlling  Committee  of  The 
Fresh  Air  Fund  had  just  left  their  treas- 
urer alone  in  his  office.  That  big-hearted 
man  at  once  turned  his  thoughts  toward 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  why  the  num- 
ber of  country-famished  children  must  al- 
ways so  exceed  the  possibilities  of  the 
Fund — the  more  money  the  more  children, 
it  seemed — when  the  quick  pat  of  bare 
feet  and  a childish  voice  aroused  him. 

“See  yer,  Colonel  Borton,  I jes  found 
this  kid  out  yer,  an’  he  ’lows  he  wants 
some  fresh  air  fun,  too.  Says  his  name  is 
Nipper  Stokes,  an’  ef  you’ll  jes  write  it 
down  ’long  o’  mine — mine’s  Tuckey  Blike, 
you  know,  Tuck  fer  short — why,  him  an’ 
me  kin  be  pards ; I’ll  take  keer  of  him.” 
“ No,  you  wont !”  retorted  the  animated 
bunch  of  tatters  referred  to,  “ I kin  take 
keer  o’  myself — I’ll  show  you;”  and  he 
squared  off  like  a flash  and  gave  his  would- 
be  patron  such  a blow  in  the  face  as  sent 
him  backward  on  the  floor  with  a thud. 

Springing  up,  Tuckey  paused  not  to 
wipe  his  bleeding  nose,  but  rushed  at 
Nipper  as  if  to  annihilate  him  that  instant. 
But  Nip  was  ready,  and  parrying  his  blow, 
tripped  Tuck  off  his  feet,  and  jumping  on 
him  commenced  a series  of  poundings, 
quite  worthy  some  long-fostered  revenge. 

At  first,  Col.  Borton  had  thought  to  him- 
self, “ It’s  ‘ nip  and  tuck  * sure  enough  ;” 
but  soon  discovering  it  was  mostly  Nip 
and  very  little  Tuck,  he  sprang  up  and 
pulling  off  the  young  pugilist  gave  him  a 
good  shaking,  while  exclaiming: 

“You  young  ingrate!  is  this  the  way 
you  return  a kindness?  Tuckey  was  try- 
ing to  do  you  a favor  and  befriend  you.” 
“Well,  then,  what’d  he  pitch  into  me 
fer,  when  I was  only  jes  showin’  him  that 
I kin  take  keer  o’  myself?”  Then  turn- 
ing, he  sneeringly  called  out — “ Say,  Tuck, 
d’ye  think  now  I need  somebody  to  take 
k-e-e-r  o*  me?” 

“ You  bet  I do,  the  very  wust  way.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Colonel  Borton,  “ you  are 
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in  great  need  of  somebody  to  take  care  of 
you,  and  to  teach  you,  first  thing,  that 
though  a boy  may  act  like  a brute,  there’s 
a wide  difference  between  the  two,  really.” 
“ Yes,  I know.  A brute’s  got  four  legs. 
Two’s  all  I want.” 

“ I don’t  mean  that  at  all.  Listen.  A 
brute  can’t  change  himself  into  anything 
higher  or  better  than  what  he  is.  Sup- 
pose he  had  the  will  to  do  so,  he  could 
never,  by  any  possibility,  transform  him- 
self into  a being  of  superior  order.  All 
his  life  he’s  obliged  to  act  out  his  brute 
nature.  He  cannot  rise.  But  a boy,  now 
— a boy  like  you — isn’t  bound  down  like 
that.  He  can  improve  himself,  and  con- 
tinue improving  until  he  may  finally  grow 
into  a man  like — well,  for  instance,  like 
the  mayor  of  our  city ; and  be  looked  up 
to  and  respected  by  everybody.” 

“ Me ? did  you  say  a boy  like  me  kin 
grow  into  a man  like  the  mayor?  By 
crackey !” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I said.  What  hinders? 
Or,  you  might  try  for  a man  like  me,  if  my 
make-up  would  be  easier  to  reach.” 

Nip  looked  Col.  Borton  all  over — up 
and  down,  down  and  up  ; and  then  glanc- 
ing around  the  comfortable  office,  said: 

“ ’Twould  be  a plaguey  sight  easier. 
The  mayor’s  awful  high  an’  mighty.  Any- 
way, to  be  like  you’d  be  good  enough. — 
Je-whillikins ! But  how  can  a feller  begin?” 
“You’ll  have  to  quit  rough  talk  and 
rough  habits — no  more  fighting,  bullying 
nor  loafing  around.” 

“ Can’t  quit  that  where  I live.  Why, 
you’d  be  killed  if  you  didn’t  jes  fight  yer 
way,  every  day,  all  the  time.” 

“ In  what  part  of  the  city  do  you  live  ?” 
“ In  Tophet,  if  you  know  where  that  is.” 
“I’ve  heard  of  the  locality.  That’s 
where  a mission  was  established.” 

“ Not  much.  We  stoned  ’em  off.  Per- 
licemen  come  to  help  ’em.  But  we’s 
watching  for  ’em.  More’n  a hundred  o’ 
us  billies  rushed  onto  ’em  like  a swarm  o * 
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rats.  We  jes  rained  stones  an’  mud  an* 
Brick  bats  at  ’em  an’  druv  ’em  off;  an’  they 
staid  off.  They  darsent  shoot  into  a 
crowd  o’  youngsters,  nohow.  No,  they 
darsent.  An’  there’s  too  many  of  us  to  be 
’rested.  So  we  beat  ’em.” 

“ And  now  you’re  willing  to  leave  all 
that  and  try  to  make  a man  of  yourself?” 
“ Pd  as  lief.” 

Hereupon,  Tuck,  having  got  his  bloody 
nose  dried  off,  interupted  with — “ See  yen 
Nip,  if  you’re  goin’  to  make  fer  Colonel 
Borton  I’ll  strike  out  for  the  mayor,  I 
will.” 

“All  right;  rip  away.  How’s yer nose? 
You  ortent  to  insult  a feller  the  way  you 
did.”  Then  turning  to  Col.  Borton  Nip 
said — “ I wont  know  how  to  get  my  grub. 
Must  I quit  stealin’  when  Pm  hungry  ?” 

“ You  certainly  must;”  answered  Col. 
Borton,  now  thoroughly  dismayed  at  the 
depravity  developed  by  this  young  em- 
bryo of  his  prospective  duplicate. 

“You  certainly  must,”  he  repeated;  “but, 
if  you  are  in  earnest  about  beginning  a 
new  life,  Pll  show  you  how  to  earn  enough 
before  supper  to  pay  for  it ; and  then  you 
must  keep  on  earning  right  along.” 

“By  jinks!  that’ll  be  jolly.” 

“ Here  are  four  cents  for  your  capital  to 
start  out  on.  Tuckey  will  show  you  into 
the  office  of  the  Evening  Post  in  this  block. 
They  have  a corps  of  newsboys  with  the 
name  of  the  paper  on  their  caps  and  they’ll 
sell  you  none  unless  you  hand  over  this 
note  Pve  written.  When  that’s  been  read 
you  can  get  two  copies  of  their  paper  for 
two  cents  each,  and  Pll  buy  them  of  you. 
Now  we’ll  see  what  you  can  do.” 

When  the  boys  returned  Col.  Borton 
paid  Nip  three  cents  apiece  for  the  papers, 
saying — “Now  you’ve  increased  your 
capital  to  six  cents.  Hurry  back  and  buy 
more  papers  ; you’ll  have  to  rush  business 
lest  everybody  be  supplied  before  you’ve 
made  enough  to  stop  on.  Carry  papers 
into  all  the  rooms  of  this  building.  Tell 
the  occupants  that  I sent  you,  or  they 
wont  buy  of  such  a grimy  ragamuffin.” 

At  this  Nip  squared  off  again,  but  quick- 
ly subsided,  saying — “ I wouldn’t  take 
.sich  gab  as  that  oft’m  anybody  but  you.” 
“ I wonder  why?  Aren’t  you  dirty  and 
awfully  ragged  ?” 

“ But  I aint  a muff  nor  a muffin  neither.” 
“ No,  you’re  a newsboy.  Be  off  with 
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you  now.  Pve  something  good  to  tell 
you  when  your  next  papers  are  sold.” 
Then  turning  to  Tuckey,  who  was  becom- 
ing dazed  with  a new-born  commercial 
ambition,  he  said  : “ You,  Tuck,  may  go 

home  now  and  help  your  mother  with  the 
sick  baby.  Tell  her  how  you  picked  up 
a Tophet  boy  and  how  you’ve  helped  to 
start  him  in  business.  And  remember  to 
be  on  time  for  your  ‘ fresh  air  ’ outing.” 
“Yes,  sir.”  The  last  words  dispelled 
his  immediate  longing  for  commercial  life, 
and  sent  him  off  with  flying  feet. 

Presently  Nip  rushed  in  out  of  breath, 
saying — “ Here’s  nine  cents  I got  for  three 
papers.  Now,  when  I buy  four  papers 
there’ll  be  one  cent  over.  What’ll  I do 
with  that?” 

“ Save  it  till  you’ve  earned  a mate  to  it. 
Figures  are  curious  things.  Another  odd 
cent  will  turn  up  if  you  keep  steadily  on  ; 
and  then  you’ll  put  the  two  together  and 
buy  an  extra  paper.” 

“ Pll  do  that.  Now  what’s  that  you’re 
goin’  to  tell  me?” 

“It’s  this.  If  you  can  sell  two  more 
lots  of  papers  you’ll  have  nineteen  cents. 
Then  Pll  take  you  to  the  Newsboys’  Mis- 
sion Rooms  where  you  can  get  a bath, 
your  supper,  a clean  bed  and  your  break- 
fast for  ten  cents.  Then  you’ll  have  nine 
cents  left  to  commence  business  on  to- 
morrow. You  can  buy  morning  papers, 
and  begin  early.  But  this  is  not  all.  At 
the  Mission  Rooms  they’ll  put  you  into  a 
good  suit  of  clothes  after  your  bath,  if  I 
recommend  you,  and  I think  I can.” 

“Yer  right;  you  kin  recommend  me. 
I aint  goin’  to  run  away  with  them  good 
clo’es.” 

“What  made  you  think  of  such  a thing 
so  quick  ?” 

“ Kase  all  o’  them  fakes  in  Tophet’d 
think  I was  a greeney  not  to  do  it.  They’d 
peel  ’em  off’m  me  double-quick  if  they’d 
ketch  me  with  ’em  on.  They  don’t  allow 
anybody  to  wear  fine  toggery  there. 
They’d  raise  a yell  and  go  for  ’im.  The 
best  feller’d  git  ’em  an’  barter  ’em  off. 
But,  hookey!  I must  git.” 

“ For  what  sort  of  things  would  he  bar- 
ter them  ?”  asked  the  Colonel,  as  Nip 
rushed  for  the  door.  The  answer  came 
back  : “Tangle-legs  an’  opium.” 

“What  a schooling  in  vice  that  boy  has 
had!”  ejaculated  his  benefactor;  “and 
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yet  the  germ  of  desire  for  something  bet- 
ter is  not  extinguished.” 

When  Nip  had  sold  his  next  four  papers 
he  took  no  time  to  report,  but  with  his 
twelve  cents  in  hand  (besides  the  odd 
one)  he  immediately  bought  six  more. 

In  less  than  a minute  after  he  had  landed 
in  the  street  again  Col.  Borton  heard  a 
panting  voice  at  his  door  scolding  out: 
“ Them  cussed  paper  boys ’s  gettin’  mad 
at  me.  See  how  they’ve  yanked  my  rags 
till  I’m  naked.  Kint  I fight  ’em  when 
they  bluff  me  ?” 

“No;  show  them  the  placard  the  Post 
man  gave  you.  Why  don’t  you  stick  it 
in  your  hat?  You  can’t?  Sure  enough. 
Come  here;  I’ll  pin  it  on.  Wait;  I’ll  pin  up 
this  big  tear.  Now  run.  If  the  boys  bother 
you,  tell  a policeman;  he’ll  settle  them.” 

Nip’s  activity  and  seeming  success  had 
begun  to  disturb  the  regular  newsboys  of 
that  locality.  Considering  him  an  inter- 
loper "they  decided  to  run  him  off.  So 
upon  his  next  appearance  they  met  him 
with  a yell  of  “ Ragbag ! Ragbag ! Hurra 
for  the  champion  Ragbag.” 

Nip  stood  still  and  gazed  at  them  for 
an  instant  so  hot  with  rage  he  could 
hardly  see.  Then  remembering  his  in- 
structions, also  the  good  suit  he  should 
be  able  to  show  them  in  the  morning,  he 
pointed  to  his  hat,  then  to  a policeman — 
whose  attention  was  already  arrested  by 
the  noise — and  hurried  off  with  his  papers, 
the  policeman  buying  two  of  him  at  once 
in  return,  he  said,  for  his  quiet,  manly 
conduct  when  assailed. 

This  remark  was  not  lost  upon  Nip. 
“ I’ll  bet  it’s  goin’  to  pay  not  to  fight,”  he 
reflected.  Selling  these  two  papers  so 
easily  was  a great  lift,  for  the  buyers  were 
scattering  to  their  homes  rapidly.  But 
Nip  didn’t  realize  that  his  parti-colored 
tatters,  fluttering  as  he  ran,  made  him  a 
genuine  curiosity  and  helped  to  sell  his 
papers.  But  he  did  realize  that,  sooner 
than  he  had  expected,  he  was  sold  out. 

With  his  heart  leaping  in  a tumult  of 
joy  he  bounded  into  Col.  Borton’s  pres- 
ence, slapped  his  nineteen  cents  on  the 
table  before  him,  gave  a little  shout  of 
“I’ve  done  it!  I’ve  done  it!”  and  then 
executed  a series  of  somersets  over  the 
floor  in  continuous  revolutions,  until  the 
excess  of  his  exuberance  seemed  to  be 
expended.  Then  he  sprang  up  saying : 


“ I’m  so  happy  I feel  like  I’d  bu’st.” 
“You  have  reason  to  be  happy,”  re- 
sponded the  Colonel,  “ you’ve  really  done 
wonders.  But  before  I take  you  to  the 
Newsboys’  Rooms  I must  tell  you  that  if 
you  go  in  there  as  one  of  them,  you’ll 
have  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Kind 
ladies  are  conducting  a school  for  boys 
like  you.  Do  you  think  you  can  settle 
down  to  steady  business  like  that  ?” 

“ I know  I kin,  schoolin’  is  what  I want.” 
“Very  well,  then,  we’ll  go;”  and  the 
office  door  was  locked  and  the  two  passed 
down  into  the  street, — a study  for  both 
men  and  angels. 

When  Nip  found  himself  confronting  a 
mirror  in  the  bath-room  of  his  new  quar- 
ters, he  was  at  first  transfixed  by  full  view 
of  his  dirty,  tattered  image.  But  recover- 
ing his  wits,  he  lustily  shook  his  fist,  ex- 
claiming : “ Mebbe  you  think  you’re  Nip- 
per Stokes!  You’ll  find  out  yer  mistake, 
directly.  Good-bye,  you  ornery  mud- 
snipe  ; nobody’ll  ever  see  you  ag’in.” 
When  a bath,  trimmed  hair  and  fresh 
clothing  had  completed  his  transforma- 
tion, Nip  rushed  to  the  mirror  and  was 
again  mute  with  astonishment.  Regain- 
ing his  speech  he  said  exultingly — “Didn’t 
I tell  you !” 

“It  was  not  him  you  told,”  said  his 
amused  patron,  looking  in  at  the  door. 

“That’s  so;  ’tother  feller’s  slunk.  Hip, 
hurrah!  but  hold  on;  I mustn’t  turn 
somersets  now,  must  I ?” 

“ No,  you  must  act  as  that  new  boy 
looks.  Now,  come  ; and  I’ll  see  you  seat- 
ed at  your  supper.” 

Some  thoughtful  woman  had  sent  flow- 
ers for  the  table  and  there  was  a bouquet 
at  each  boy’s  plate.  The  sight  of  them 
electrified  Nip.  He  had  never  seen  a 
flower  in  Tophet.  On  the  street  that  day 
his  eyes  had  lingered  upon  the  few  dis- 
played in  show  windows,  and  had  fol- 
lowed longingly  those  in  moss  baskets 
borne  by  flower-girls.  Now  he  had  some 
for  his  very  own.  Must  he  eat  them  ? he 
wondered.  They  were  a part  of  his  sup- 
per. But  O,  they  were  too  pretty  to  eat. 
He’d  wait  and  see  what  the  other  boys 
would  do  with  theirs.  And  now  Col. 
Borton  was  bidding  him  a kindly  good- 
night; and  Nip,  well  content,  was  left 
in  this  homeless  boys’  paradise. 

Maria  Barrett  Butler, 
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The  birds  called  Herons  belong  to  a 
number  of  species,  although  they  are  of 
one  family,  and  they  are  considerably 
different  in  appearance  and  bear  different 
names,  such  as  Egret,  Bittern,  Boat-bill, 
Great  Blue  Heron,  and  numerous  others; 
the  Ibis  also  is  classed  with  them.  They 
are  found  in  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia  and  America. 


by  sovereigns  of  oriental  countries ; the 
Ibis  wears  a coat  of  brilliant  scarlet 
feathers. 

The  herons  are  strangely  formed  birds, 
having  exceedingly  long  legs,  and  long 
necks  and  bills,  and  comparatively  small 
bodies.  When  standing  or  walking  the 
neck  is  gracefully  curved,  but  when  flying, 
the  legs  and  neck  are  stretched  straight  out. 


The  plumage  of  the  various  species  is 
different  in  color ; of  most  of  them  it  is  of 
subdued  tints,  gray  and  white  being  the 
principal  combination.  The  Great  Blue 
Heron,  a native  of  this  country,  has  blue 
plumage ; the  Egret  is  snowy  white  and 
its  feathers  have  been  used  as  ornaments 


Some  kinds  build  their  nests  in  the  tops 
of  large  trees,  while  others  prefer  a lower 
site  and  place  them  down  among  the 
rough  shrubs.  From  four  to  six  eggs  of 
a sea-green  color  are  usually  laid  in  a nest. 
A full  grown  bird  measures  in  height 
three  feet,  and  the  expanse  across  the 
wings  is  about  six  feet. 

The  food  of  herons  consists  principally 
of  fish,  and  the  birds  will  stand  on  the 
banks  of  a river  or  stream  watching  for 
their  prey,  or  wade  knee-deep  in  the 
water  waiting  their  chance,  and  when  a 
fish  appears,  plunge  in  their  long  necks 
and  seize  their  victim.  M.  E.  B. 
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AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-third  biennial  session  of  this  society 
“will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  September 
next,  from  the  22d  to  the  25th  days  inclusive.  No 
direct  notice  of  this  meeting  has  been  received  from 
the  officers  of  the  society,  but  we  hope  the  omission, 
or  oversight,  does  not  indicate  either  negligence  or 
loss  of  interest  in  the  society  on  their  part.  For 
nearly  half  a century  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety has  done  great  service  to  the  fruit-growers  of 
this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  usefulness  may 
be  maintained  unabated  through  the  coming  years. 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

This  society  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Toron- 
to, Ontario,  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  of  the  present 
month.  Very  complete  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  an  interesting  and  profitable  meeting,  and  a large 
gathering  is  expected.  On  most  roads  there  will  be 
reduced  rates  of  fare.  Dutiable  articles  intended  for 
exhibition  will  be  admitted  free.  Information  in  re- 
gard to  the  society  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  secretary,  W.  J.  Stewart,  67  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  

THE  CAULIFLOWER. 

A very  neat  handbook  of  230  pages  comes  to  us 
with  this  title.  It  is  written  by  A.  D.  Crozier,  and 
published  by  the  “ Register  Publishing  Company,” 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Examination  of  the  book 
shows  it  to  have  been  prepared  by  one  who  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  this  choice 
vegetable ; all  the  details  of  its  management  are  care- 
fully given,  together  with  a great  amount  of  useful 
information  in  regard  to  varieties,  and  the  cauli- 
flower regions  of  the  United  States,  and  insect  and 
fungous  enemies.  Whoever  wishes  a very  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  cauliflower  and  how  to  raise  it  can,  for  a 
single  dollar  paid  for  this  book,  put  themselves  in 

possession  of  it.  

AN  HONEST  HYPOCRITE. 

The  agitation  in  the  religious  world  has  now  come 
around  to  the  point  which  is  treated  in  “ An  Honest 
Hypocrite,”  a novel  of  more  than  ordinary  power, 
by  Rev.  Edw.  Staats  DeGrote  Tompkins,  published 
bv  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company.  The  book  is 
the  work  of  a clergyman  who  sympathizes  with  the 
broader  doctrines  that  are  prevailing  to-day,  and 
who  has  put  his  views  into  the  form  of  a novel  for 
the  sake  of  giving  them  wider  currency  than  they 
would  have  if  put  forth  as  either  essay  or  sermon. 
The  crying  need  of  the  poor  in  great  cities  is  one  of 
the  questions  agitated  in  this  book.  “ An  Honest 
Hypocrite  ” is  full  of  plot,  dramatic  in  action  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  great  movements  of  the  day. 

DESTROYING  THE  ROSE  BUG. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  made  a very  important 
■discovery  of  the  value  of  hot  water  in  destroying  the 
ravenous  rose-bug,  Macrodactylus  subspinosus.  It 
is  sprayed  on  the  insects,  or  the  plants  or  trees  in- 
fested by  them,  heated  sufficiently  to  be  at  a tempe- 
rature of  1300  when  it  reaches  the  insects.  This  kills 
them  instantly,  and  does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

SWEET  POTATO,  GENERAL  GRANT. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  wished  to  procure 
this  variety  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  about  the 
first  of  October  they  can  procure  it  in  small  qnanti- 
ties  by  applying  to  H.  Kern,  Germantown,  Ohio. 
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Twenty-five  cents,  with  an  order  for  it,  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  the  above  address  will  secure  a tuber. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herba- 
rium. Volume  2,  No.  1.  Issued  June  27,  1891. 
Manual  of  the  Phanerogams  and  Pterido- 
phytes  of  Western  Texas.  By  John  M.  Coulter. 
This  number  consists  of  the  Polypetalse.  Published 
by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  a flora  of  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
country,  and  especially  one  prepared  by  the  authority 
named  above.  The  succeeding  numbers  will  be 
looked  for  with  interest.  In  a prefatory  note  the  au- 
thor states  that  “ the  purpose  of  th  is  manual  is  to  bring 
together  and  make  easily  accessible  our  scattered  in- 
formation concerning  the  flora  of  Western  Texas.  It 
is  one  of  the  richest  regions  in  plant  display,  contain- 
ing a flora  particularly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
intermingling  of  Mexican  species,  and  very  poorly 
provided  with  accessible  information.”  It  is  stated 
further  that  ” the  work  has  been  prepared  not  only 
as  a convenient  reference  book  for  botanists,  but 
also  as  a hand  book  for  Texan  students.” 

Catalogue  of  Economic  Plants  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure. By  William  Saunders. 

This  publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
consists  of  descriptions  of  431  economic  plants  at  pres- 
ent contained  in  the  collection  of  the  Department. 
The  information  is  valuable  to  those  wishing  to  know 
about  the  plants. 

A Report  on  Sisal  Hemp  Culture  in  the  United 
States,  with  Statements  Relating  to  the 
Industry  in  Yucatan  and  the  Bahama  Islands, 
and  brief  Considerations  upon  the  Question 
of  Machinery  for  Extracting  the  Fiber.  By 
Charles  Richard  Dodge. 

This  is  a special  report  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  Sisal  hemp  cultivation  in  Florida.  The 
so-called  Sisal  hemp  is  a variety  of  agave,  A.  rigida, 
variety  Sisalana.  The  report  is  very  full  and  is  illus- 
trated with  several  plates  and  engravings. 

Experiments  with  Sugar  Beets  in  1890.  Bv  Har- 
vey W.  Wiley.  y y 

This  report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Division  of  Chemistry  gives  all  the  latest 
information  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets 
in  this  country,  together  with  much  that  is  valuable 
in  regard  to  raising  the  beet.  An  appendix  consists 
of  Notes  on  Sugar  Beet  Culture  in  France  and 
Germany. 

From  the  Director,  John  A.  Myers,  of  the  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  we  have 
lately  received  the  “ Third  Annual  Report”  of  that 
station.  The  report  is  quite  full  and  contains  much 
that  is  interesting.  C.  F.  Millspaugh,  M.  D.,  the 
botanist  and  microscopist  of  the  station,  explains  the 
use  of  photography  in  the  work  of  the  station,  and 
gives,  with  considerable  details,  the  methods  of  ope- 
rating, well  illustrated  with  engravings.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  photography  may  be  made  a valuable  ad- 
junct in  much  of  the  work  of  experiment  stations. 
The  department  of  Entomology,  in  charge  of  A.  D. 
Hopkins,  is  ably  reported.  The  creamery  industry 
of  the  State  is,  apparently,  of  the  greatest  considera- 
tion at  this  station,  and  it  receives  corresponding 
attention. 


PUBLISHER'S  EE  PA  R TMENT. 


OCEAN  BREEZES 

Are  refreshing,  but  they  cannot  make  pure  blood  or  renovate  the  system. 
Without  this  being  done,  the  effect  of  a visit  to  the  seaside  or  the  country 
is  merely  transitory.  The  old  headache,  weakness,  dyspepsia,  or  rheuma- 
^ tism  comes  back  with  the  return  to 

city  life.  The  one  thing  needed  is 
pure,  vigorous  blood,  and  this  can 
best  be  secured  by  the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  purifies  and  vitalizes  the  blood,  as- 
sists digestion,  aids  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, and  imparts  permanent  strength 
and  vigor  to  both  mind  and  body. 

“For  over  twelve  months  I was  afflicted 
with  general  debility,  headache,  and  loss  of 
appetite,  followed  by  chills.  I was  scarcely 
able  to  drag  myself  about  the  house,  and  no 
medicine  did  me  any  good  until  I began  to 
take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  and  Ayer’s  Pills, 
since  which  time  I have  entirely  recovered  my 
health  and  strength.”  — Mary  Henrickon, 
Park  st .,  Ware,  Mass. 

“ I was  troubled  from  childhood  with  headaches,  and  could  find  nothing  to  relieve 
me,  till,  about  two  months  ago,  I began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  since  which  time  I 
have  been  entirely  cured.”— Mrs.  R.  Gerber,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  a well-deserved  reputation  in  this  locality  for  restoring  to 
healthy,  vigorous  action  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  when  they  have  become  weakened  or 
exhausted  from  any  cause.  I have  used  it  in  my  family  for  this  purpose,  especially  after 
the  system  had  become  depleted  from  malarial  attacks.  I have  advised  its  use,  and  it  has 
always  proved  invaluable.”— C.  C.  Hamilton,  Emberson , Texas. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Has  Cured  Others , Will  Cure  You. 


“BALMY  SLEEP” 

Is  impossible  to  anyone  troubled  with  a cough,  and  health  is  impossible  without  sleep.  As 
an  anodyne  expectorant  for  the  cure  of  colds,  coughs,  croup,  bronchitis,  hoarseness,  and 
all  other  throat  and  lung  troubles,  nothing  in  the  range  of  pharmacy  approaches  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  Every  household  should  have  it  at  hand  in  case  of  emergency.  Rest,  so 
essential  to  the  consumptive  patient,  is  secured  by  using  this  well-known  preparation. 

“ For  fifteen  years  I was  afflicted  with  lung  troubles.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  not  only 
relieved  the  distress,  but  entirely  cured  me.”— Carlos  M.  Fay,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Sf  Co.  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


NEW 

Japanese  Buckwheat. 

This  new  variety  of  Buckwheat,  which  was  introduc- 
ed into  cultivation  only  three  years  ago,  has  proved  of 
such  sterling  merit  that,  where  known,  it  has  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  all  other  varieties.  The  kernals  are 
twice  the  size  of  any  variety,  the  straw  is  heavier,  it 
branches  more  and  does  not  need  to  be  sown  so  thickly 
as  other  kinds.  It  is  enormously  prolific.  It  ripens  a 
week  earlier  than  the  Silver  Hull  and  yields  two  or 
three  times  as  much.  Flour  made  from  it  is  fully  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  any  other  sort.  Every  one  who 
grows  Buckwheat  should  give  the  New  Japanese  a trial. 
Per  pound,  by  mail,  postage  paid,  25  cents ; three, 
pounds  60  cents  ; peck  60  cents  ; bushel  $1.50. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VICK’S  EXCELSIOR  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR. 

Will  destroy  Striped  Fleas,  Cabbage  Lice, 

Green  Cabbage  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Aphis, 

Squash  Bugs,  etc.  Harmless  to  plants  or 
vegetables.  Sure  death  to  all  plant  insects, 
particularly  the  green  Cabbage  Worm,  for 
whose  ravaging  attacks  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  known  remedy.  This  powder  can 
be  applied  most  thoroughly,  economically 
and  quickly  by  means  of  the  bellows  we 
have  had  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The 
engraving  represents  the  position  in  which 
the  bellows  is  held  when  operating;  also  a 
well  developed  head  of  Cabbage  on  which 
the  Exterminator  was  used  the  past  season. 

The  leaf  in  the  background  was  taken  from 
a neighbor’s  garden,  where  the  plants,  though 
well  developed,  were  completely  ruined  by 
the  Cabbage  worm.  About  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  the  powder  should 
be  placed  in  the  bellows  through  the  cork 
opening  at  the  side.  A single  puff  over  the 
heart  of  the  Cabbage  is  sufficient  for  one  ap- 
plication. The  bellows  can  thus  be  worked 
as  fast  as  a person  would  ordinarily  walk. 

Exterminator  40  cents  per  pound,  by  mail. 

In  lots  of  five  pounds  or  over,  25  cents  per 
pound  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Eight-inch  bellows,  $1.25  ; twelve-inch  bellows,  $1.50.  The  bellows  can  be  sent  only  by  express  at  expense  of 
purchases. 


For  use  in  conservatories,  and  for  house  plants,  we  offer  a small  zinc  bellows,  as  shown  by  the  engravings. 
No.  1,  with  one  ounce  of  Exterminator,  price  25  cents,  sent  by  mail.  No.  2,  with  four  ounces  Exterminator,  60 
cents,  sent  by  mail.  Try  it.  It  will  quickly  pay  for  itself. 


JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SOLPHO-TOBMirn  XOiP  F0ErL0^MPI-ANTS- 

UULI  IIU  IUUHuuH  UUHI  y green  fey,  red  spider  and  mildew. 

EASY  TO  USE.  NO  DAMAGE  TO  PLANTS  OR  PERSON.  Better  than  Smoking  Tobacco  Stems. 

Price,  by  Mail,  4 0 Cents  per  Can. 

JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

* no-pene  ? 

AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  * * 

* * * INJURY  OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  THE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN. 

Discovered  by  Accident.— In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidentally 
spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discovery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  but 
surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  preparation  ever  used 
for  a like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  applications  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modene  supercedes  electrolysis. 

Recommended  by  all  mho  haue  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement. * 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a beard,  will  find  a priceless  boon  in  Modene, 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observation)  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your 
full  address  written  plainly,  (£7*  Correspondence  sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,  (always  mention  your  county  and  this  paper.)  Cut  this  advertisement  out.  e 

LOCAL  AND  I MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 

_ WANTED,  I You  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  deliuery. 

We  Offer  $1,000  FOR  FAILURE  OR  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY.  0:7*  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED. 


FREE  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  UNDER  181 

I WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OF  MQNEY.M 

If  any  boy  or  girl  under  18  years  of  age  wants  a strictly  first-class  safety  bicycle  they  can  i 
obtain  it  free,  without  one  cent  of  money.  We  shall  give  away,  on  very  easy  conditions,! 
1000  or  more.  The  wheels  are  25'  nches,  with  crescent  steel  rims  and  molded  rubber  tires,] 
.and  run  on  hardened  steel  cone  bearings,  adjustable  to  wear;  geared  to  46  inches;  detach-" 


entirely  new  lead, and  brings  wonderful  success  to  every  worker. 
Beginners  aro  earning  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  and  upwards, 


and  more  after  a little  experience.  We  can  furnish  you  the  em- 
ployment and  teach  you  FREE.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
information  FREE.  TJfctJE  «fc  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  SECURE  AGEKTS. 

This  Self-Inking 
Stamp  with  your 
name  and  address 
or  business,  engra- 
ved on  it  and  sup- 
ply of  ink  sent  post 
paid  for  only  25c 
Bottle  Carter’s  in- 
dellible  ink  10  cts. 
extra. 


Marks  linen,  cards 

Eapers,  etc.  Agents 
ig  terms  and  how 
to  secure  a $2 .50 
outfit  free  sent  with 
order  or  on  appli- 
cation. A few  good 
men  wanted  on  sal- 
1,  ary  or  big  commis- 
'sion.  Address, 
SOUTHERN  RUBBER  CO., 
Rubber  Stamp  Dept,  Box  481,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


$6000. 00  a year  is  being  made  by  John  R. 
Goodwin, Troy, N.Y., at  work  for  us.  Header, 
you  may  not  make  as  much,  but  we  can 
teach  you  quickly  how  to  earn  from  $5  to 
$10  a day  at  the  start,  and  more  as  you  go 
on.  Both  sexes,  all  ages.  In  any  part  of 
America,  you  can  commence  at  home,  giv- 
ing all  your  time, or  spare  moments  only  to 
the  work.  All  is  new.  Great  pay  SURE  for 
every  worker.  We  start  you,  furnishing 
everything.  EASILY,  SPEEDILY  learned. 
PARTICULARS  FREE.  Address  at  once, 
STINSON  & CO.,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 


Bound  Volumes  of  this  Magazine  can  be  had  at  $1.75 
each*  or  the  set  of  twelve  volumes  for  $18.00. 

Address  ait  communications  to 

JAMES  ViCK  SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester , N.  V. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


[spring  flowers. 


Now  is  the  time  to  think  about  the  Early  Spring  Flow- 
ers, such  as  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES,  CROCUSES,  &e., 
and  also  to  arrange  for  the 

Pot  Plants  and  Flowers  in  the  House 

for  the  coming  winter.  To  assist  those  who  are  contem- 
plating such  work  we  have  arranged  an  Autumn  Catalogue 
containing  instructions  for  their  care,  with  a list  of  all  the 
desirable  varieties.  This  Catalogue  will  be  issued  Sept.  1st, 
and  is  mailed  free  on  application.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


THE  S.  E.  COVINGTON 

PATENT  ADJUSTABLE 

WINDOW  FLOWER  STAND. 

Patented  February  25,  1890. 


FOR  A LONG  TIME  there  has  been  a great  want  among  window  gardeners 
for  a flower  stand  that  requires  little  room  and  shows  plants  equally  well 
from  either  side.  You  now  have  a chance,  for  the  first  time,  to  obtain  and'  enjoy 
what  you  have  needed  so  long.  No  lover  of  flowers  can  afford  to  do 
longer  without  them.  The  illustration  shows  my  stand  is  capable  of  ar- 
rangement with  the  most  charming  effect.  A hollow  standard  (5  feet  in  height) 
is  threaded  into  the  base,  and  a drip  pan  is  vertically  adjustable  to  any  point  on 
the  standard.  In  position  the  stand  is  placed  near  enough  the  window  to  allow 
the  pan  to  rest  upon  the  sill,  but  far  enough  out  to  allow  the  window  blind  to  be 
rolled  up  and  down  freely.  At  intervals  on  the  standard  are  collars  having  ad- 
justable bracket  arms  terminating  with  a pot  rest,  which  receives  the  flower  pot 
and  permits  it  to  be  turned  into  various  relations  with  other  pots.  All  the  pots 
may  be  turned  to  range  over  the  drip  pan,  and  be  watered  freely,  and  the  drip- 
pings'will  not  wet  the  carpet  or  wood-work.  As  many  extra  collars  and  pot  rests 
can  be  used  as  may  be  desired.  Extras  are  50  cents  per  set ; may  be  ordered  with 
stands  or  afterward.  My  stands  are  light,  convenient,  ornamental,  com- 
pact, durable  and  inexpensive.  Will  make  window  gardening  easy,  de- 
sirable and  a pleasure. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  S3  each,  or  $5  per  pair, 

Express  charges  to  be  paid  by  receiver.  Send  your  orders  now  and  avoid  the 
rush  and  consequent  delay.  All  orders  will  be  filled  strictly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arrive.  Send  P.  0.  or  Express  Money  Order.  Address 

S.  E.  COVINGTON,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

Mention  Vick’s  Magazine,  

After  using  the  Covington  Flower  Stand,  I can  freely  say  that  it  is  the  most 
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The  great  crop  of  fruit  is  the  phenom- 
enal horticultural  feature  of  the  present 
season.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  ever 
known.  For  a few  years  past  unfavorable 
conditions  resulting  from  the  weather  and 
insect  and  fungous  enemies  had  so  re- 
stricted the  production  of  many  kinds  of 
fruits  that  the  future  of  the  enterprise  in 
many  localities  had  begun  to  be  viewed 
with  alarm,  and  the  very  general  inquiry 
was,  How  can  we  obtain  crops  of  fruit? 
An  overwhelming  abundance  this  year 
now  gives  rise  to  the  serious  question, 
how  we  can  obtain  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent crop  to  pay  for  raising  and  handling 
it.  Many  fruit  growers  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so,  and  the  year  of  abundance  will 
to  some  prove  ruinous.  The  perishable 
nature  of  fruits  is  one  of  the  many  attend- 
ant conditions  of  the  business  which  are 
of  great  risk.  Unless  the  fruit-grower  has 
seasons  when  his  profits  are  what  might 
be  considered  good  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  carry  on  his  work.  Many 
orchards  have  been  kept  along  for  years 
at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the 
farm,  or  of  some  business  not  related  to 
it,  with  the  hope  that  in  time  it  would  be- 
come a source  of  profit.  Fruit  raising  in 
all  its  branches  has  been  greatly  extend- 
ed, far  more,  apparently,  than  is  warranted 
by  its  results.  The  small  fruits,  by  reason 
of  the  short  time  required  to  produce 
them,  are  subject  to  periodical  excesses; 
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a season  of  fair  profits  causes  a large  num- 
ber of  new  growers  to  enter  the  field  and 
an  immense  crop  is  put  on  the  market, 
only  to  break  it  and  spoil  the  profits  of  all 
concerned.  Many  then  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  other  crops,  and  the  markets  in 
time  show  a healthy  demand.  Thus  the 
business  oscillates  giving  alternately  large 
and  small  crops.  Peach-growing  is  an- 
other branch  which  particularly  suffers 
from  an  occasional  influx  of  more  than 
usual  new  cultivators.  If  it  were  not  for 
frosts  and  fungi  and  that  special  disease 
of  the  peach  tree,  the  yellows,  the  pro- 
duction of  this  fruit  would  probably  en- 
tirely cease  to  be  remunerative.  As  it 
now  is,  peach-growing  is  greatly  a matter 
of  chance,  and  the  hazard  is  so  great  that 
most  fruit  raisers  dare  engage  in  it  only 
to  a very  limited  extent.  But  the  risks  of 
the  business  make  it  fascinating,  and  now 
and  then  some  daring  and  fortunate  one 
realizes  a competence  from  a few  crops, 
and  on  the  other  hand  others  are  finan- 
cially ruined.  This  year  the  production 
of  peaches  is  so  abundant  that  only  those 
who  were  able  to  market  their  crops  very 
early  have  been  greatly  benefited,  while 
many  have  incurred  expenses  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  meet,  and  are  thus 
in  a condition  worse  than  if  their  orchards 
had  been  barren.  The  crop  of  summer 
and  fall  apples  has  been  large,  and  pears 
are  very  abundant.  It  is  generally  ex- 
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pected  that  the  output  of  late  apples  will  the  principal  apple  regions,  but  it  wilP 
be  less  than  the  demand,  as  it  is  much  probably  be  large  enough  for  the  interests- 
less  than  the  capacity  of  the  orchards  in  of  the  growers. 


FLOWER  SHOWS  AT  TOKIO. 


In  the  Imperial  Japanese  gardens  of  the 
Enriokevan,  or  the  Akasaka  Palace,  oc- 
cur two  festivals  regularly  every  year,  of 
which  the  fall  garden  festival  is  especially 
worthy  of  mention. 

The  principal  object  of  these  fall  gar- 
den festivals  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
flower  show.  The  love  of  the  Japanese 
for  flowers  and  flower  decorations  is  well 
known ; in  all  classes  of  the  population 
the  desire  to  excel  in  plant  and  flower 
culture  is  plainly  apparent.  The  poorest 
dwelling,  whose  occupant  cannot  afford 


beautiful  wistaria,  which  entices  crowds 
to  the  pretty  Temple  garden  at  Kamedo, 
a place  renowned  for  its  fine  plants  of 
wistaria.  Later  come  the  blossoms  of  the 
tree  paeonies,  and  in  the  fall,  besides  the 
wonderful  red  maple  trees,  the  chrysanth- 
emums, for  which  the  Japanese  have  a 
great  love,  and  which  sets  the  whole  of 
Tokio  and  vicinity  in  motion. 

The  large  gardens  in  the  Dango-Zaka 
quarter,  in  which  the  flowers  are  exhibit- 
ed, are  centers  of  attraction  for  the  daily 
walks.  But  it  is  something  extraordinary 
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the  luxury  of  a small  garden,  contains,  as 
a room  decoration,  a single  vase  with 
some  tastefully  arranged  flowers  or 
shrubs,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  blooming  periods  of  the  pet 
flowers  of  the  people  give  occasion  for 
many  flower  festivals,  where  the  smoking, 
drinking  and  chattering  throng  feast  their 
eyes  on  the  floral  display,  while  some  of 
a poetical  turn  of  mind  write  poetry  on 
narrow  strips  of  paper  which  are  fastened 
to  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  spring  when 
plums  and  cherries  are  in  bloom  every- 
body goes  to  the  Park  of  Ujeno  and  other 
places  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  blos- 
soms. Then  follows  the  bloom  of  the 


which  you  may  see  mere  for  a small  fee.. 
Not  satisfied  to  admire  flowers  in  their 
natural  beauty,  the  refined  Japanese  taste 
has  formed  them  into  dramatic  groups, 
persons  and  scenes  w'hich  are  very  strik- 
ing and  natural.  It  is  difficult,  yes,  almost 
impossible,  to  give  the  reader  a good  idea 
of  these  living  flower  pictures.  We  have 
in  Europe  flower  beds  of  geometrical 
forms  and  some  that  represent  animals  ; 
we  have  given  hedges  and  trees  the  shape 
of  animals  and  other  objects,  but  that  is 
child’s  play  compared  with  the  exhibitions 
of  refined  art,  combined  with  artistic  taste,, 
which  the  flower  exhibitions  of  the  gar- 
dens of  Dango-Zaka  represent. 
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There  are  battle  scenes  at  which  the 
blood  flows  in  streams  and  colors  the 
snow  red  in  a winter  landscape.  Horses 
and  riders  appear ; ships  with  filled-out 
sails  ; heroes  fighting  monsters  in  dreary- 
caves  ; here  you  see  temples  and  palaces, 
high-arched  bridges,  and  misty  waterfalls. 
Of  course  these  pieces  are  not  wholly  con- 
structed from  flowers,  but  flowers  form 
the  principal  material.  In  representing 
the  human  figure,  those  parts  which  are 
usually  exposed,  such  as  face,  arms,  hands 
and  feet,  are  made  of  a kind  of  papier- 
machd  over  a wooden  foundation,  and  the 
faces  are  of  such  a wonderful  life-like  and 
expressive  character  that  our  wax  figures 
can  in  no  wise  compare  with  them. 


on  it.  And  so  wonderfully  are  the  wide, 
spreading  garments  represented,  and  so 
naturally  do  they  fit  the  ofttimes  difficult 
positions  of  the  figures,  that  the  observer 
almost  forgets  that  they  consist  of  bloom- 
ing, living  flowers.  Equally  attractive  is 
the  reproduction  of  the  many  colored 
patterns  of  Japanese  garments,  with  dif- 
ferent colored  flowers.  Nature  and  art 
work  together  in  producing  pictures  full 
of  life  and  motion,  full  of  natural  vigor  and 
artistic  finish.  Not  everybody  will  be 
pleased  with  the  everyday  Japanese  gar- 
dener’s art ; the  artistically  twisted  and 
knotted  trees  leave  the  impression  of  na- 
ture crippled  and  therefore  the  appear- 
ance is  not  aesthetic ; but  no  one  whohas 
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Swords  and  other  apparatus,  the  wooden 
parts  of  houses,  and  the  like,  also  the 
rocks,  are  mostly  natural,  but  of  course 
you  will  find  ships  and  horses,  bridge 
balustrades  and  temple  doors,  rocks  and 
waterfalls  which  are  made  of  flowers. 

The  most  wonderful  portions  of  the 
imitation  figures  of  human  beings  are  the 
garments  they  wear,  for  these  are  made 
of  flowers,  and  flowers  only.  Over  a frame 
of  bamboo,  which  describes  the  shape  of 
the  garment,  are  the  flowers — not  cut  flow- 
ers fastened  loosely  to  the  frame,  but 
plants  blooming  in  the  open  ground  or  in 
pots  back  of  the  frame,  trained  to  the 
frame  so  that  they  will  continue  to  bloom 


seen  them  will  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
the  floral  exhibitions  are  both  beautiful 
and  wonderful. 

The  garden  festivals  of  the  Emperor 
are  in  close  connection  with  those  of  the 
people.  They  also  are  flower  festivals, 
and  invitations  are  extended  for  a flower 
show.  In  the  spring  there  are  the  cherry 
blossoms,  in  the  fall  the  chrysanthemums 
which  you  are  invited  to  admire  in  the 
Imperial  gardens.  On  these  occasions 
the  invitations  are  printed  on  heavy  white 
paper  with  the  imperial  crest  (a  sixteen 
part  chrysanthemum  double  rosette) ; in 
the  spring  they  have  the  golden  cherry 
blossoms  and  in  the  fall  the  golden  Kiku 
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(chrysanthemum)  flowers  printed  on  the 
margin,  which  gives  them  a beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

The  garden  or  park  of  the  Akasaka 
Palace,  in  which  the  fall  garden  festival  is 
held,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
Along  the  walks  of  the  park  the  proces- 
sion of  visitors  in  groups  passes  by  lakes 
and  rockeries,  now  disappearing  behind 
a cluster  of  trees,  and  again  appearing  in 
the  open,  wending  their  way  in  a snake- 
like manner.  The  Japanese  sun  shines 
bright  and  warm  upon  this  scene  and 
brings  out  wonderful  reflections  from  the 
autumn-colored  foliage,  the  evergreen 
oaks,  and  the  high,  sombre  cryptomerias, 
whose  dark  green  forms  a striking  con- 


is  partly  surrounded  by  long  halls  covered 
with  straw  mats  in  which  the  Kiku  (chrys- 
anthemums) are  placed  on  exhibition. 
Visitors  of  course  inspect  them,  as  is  their 
duty  after  being  invited.  These  are  truly 
imperial  specimens  which  are  placed  on 
exhibition  here,  blossoms  of  all  forms  and 
colors.  Some  show  up  to  400  flowers  on 
one  stock,  arranged  in  pretty  regular  cir- 
cles, and  all  are  nearly  of  the  same  size 
and  in  the  same  stage  of  opening.  This 
is  the  art  of  the  imperial  gardener  which 
one  should  and  must  admire.  The  gar- 
den festivals  of  the  Japanese  Emperor, 
which  he  gives  twice  a year,  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  in  honor  of  the  foreign  diplomats 
and,  also,  the  higher  Japanese  officers,  are 
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trast  to  the  light  red,  shining  foliage  of 
the  maples  in  the  sun.  One  must  see  this 
beautiful  Japanese  autumn  landscape,  the 
blue  sky,  the  pure,  clear  atmosphere  in 
which  everything  shows  off  plainly  against 
the  sharp  outlines  of  the  blue  background, 
the  clear  light  and  deep  shadows  and  the 
incomparable  color  of  the  trees,  to  appre- 
ciate the  melancholy  mood  into  which 
sinks  many  a person  who  has  visited  Ja- 
pan, when  he  thinks  or  speaks  of  the  land 
of  the  rising  sun. 

Everywhere  there  is  life  and  motion  ; 
everywhere  you  see  groups  gossiping  to- 
gether or  strolling  amongst  the  flower 
beds  enjoying  themselves.  The  plateau 


regularly  recurring  events  of  the  social 
life  in  the  capitol  of  Japan,  but  which  are 
always  welcome  and  which  nobody  likes 
to  miss. 

The  above  account  is  taken  from  Mai- 
ler's Deutsche  Gartner  Zeitung.  Who  the 
writer  is  is  not  known,  but  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  whole  description  has  been 
corroborated  by  Mr.  S.  Yoshida,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Japanese  Gardening  Company 
in  Tokio.  The  first  illustration  was  pre- 
pared by  the  proprietors  of  the  publica- 
tion named  above  from  a photograph  sent 
to  them  from  Yokohoma,  by  one  of  their 
correspondents,  and  the  others  are  from 
the  French  journal,  La  Nature. 
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It  is  really  pitiful  to  see  the  decay  of 
old  apple  orchards  through  the  country. 
Places  where  half  a hundred  trees  dotted 
the  acreage  allotted  to  them,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  can  show  today  but  a few 
decaying  and  forlorn  looking  specimens, 
such  as  are  but  a caricature  upon  the 
fame  of  their  brethern  who  have  already 
departed  this  life.  We  who  are  not  so 
very  old  can  remember  the  heaps  upon 
heaps  of  perfect  apples  whose  size  and 
flavor  there  is  (or  seems  to  be)  none  like 
in  the  market  of  today.  Now  no  fruit  is 
in  greater  demand  than  the  apple;  nor 
is  there  a want  so  deeply  felt  as  that 
for  a plentiful  and  good  supply  of  this 
most  wholesome  and  delicious  fruit. 
Even  the  young  orchards — and  they  are 
not  a few — make  no  advance  upon  the 
old  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  our 
day  for  a perfect  and  plentiful  apple  har- 
vest is  but  a thing  of  the  past.  We  used 
to  think  the  same  of  the  peach  crop  and 
after  a time,  and  the  decay  of  one  set  of 
trees  after  another  without  fruitage,  we 
ceased  to  plant  any  at  all,  except  a few  old- 
fashioned  people  who  persevered  year 
after  year.  A few  years  ago,  as  all  know, 
there  was  an  unexpected  perfect  peach 
harvest,  and  the  few  believing  mortals  who 
had  kept  at  it,  planting  young  trees  as  the 
old  decayed,  reaped  what  they  had  sown. 
Everybody  began  at  once  to  plant  peach 
trees  and  have  been  repaid  (especially 
this  year)  in  a renewed  crop.  Now,  I have 
heard  it  said,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  too,  that  the  time  will  come,  sooner  or 
later,  when  apple  orchards  will  fruit  out 
in  the  old  way  perfecting  their  fruit  as  of 
old  without  the  aid  of  artificial  means,  and 
that  our  children’s  children  probably  will 
live  to  see  the  same— if  the  trees  hold 
out.  The  beautiful  fruit  may  yet  lie  in 
the  old  time  plentiful  golden  and  russet 
heaps  under  the  wide-spreading  branches 
of  such  trees  as  once  were,  when  cider 
and  apple  butter  making  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  when  everybody  had 
enough  and  to  spare. 

As  to  the  few  trees  left  in  old  orchards 
I believe  that  they  can  still  be  preserved 
by  judicious  treatment  and  careful  prun- 
ing. Too  often  a thick  mat  of  tight  old 
sod — as  old  perhaps  as  the  son  whose 
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hair  is  whitening  under  the  roof-tree — 
has  grown  like  a thick  robe  over  and 
about  the  roots,  obstructing  light  and  air 
from  them  until  each  year  lessens  their 
chance  of  living  and  producing  what  they 
should.  Certain  old  trees  on  our  own 
premises  by  judicious  digging  about  the 
roots,  and  a plentiful  fertilizing  of  hard 
wood  ashes  and  a good  deal  of  manure, 
while  the  tops  were  subjected  to  a thor- 
ough pruning  that  all  sick  and  decayed 
branches  might  be  taken  out  have  been 
saved.  I think  that  many  a fine  old  or- 
chard might  be  limed  and  saved.  We  all 
remember,  perhaps,  the  old  story  of  the 
man,  who  dug  his  orchard  over  to  find  a 
pot  of  gold,  and  becoming  disgusted  and 
discouraged  left  the  heaps  of  earth  lying 
just  as  he  had  thrown  them  up  for  a cer- 
tain length  of  time.  I think,  if  I remem- 
ber the  story  aright,  that  he  was  finally  in- 
duced, with  some  trouble,  to  level  the 
same.  All  hopes  of  the  gold  had  depart- 
ed and  sinking  back  in  his  old  time  inani- 
tion he  was  surprised  after  some  months 
to  find  his  gold  in  the  wonderful  and 
plenteous  crop  that  came  to  crown  his 
labors.  Well,  it  is  only  a story,  but  there 
is  money  in  it  for  the  man  who  will  try  to 
cultivate  his  orchard. 

For  some  months  after  young  orchards 
are  planted  the  earth  about  the  roots 
should  be  kept  stirred,  the  oftener,  the 
better;  and,  indeed,  the  sod  should  never 
be  allowed  to  thicken  about  them.  There 
are  many  discouragements  for  the  apple 
grower  of  today,  for  the  trees  are  liable 
to  the  ravages  of  insects  of  various  kinds, 
and  a battle  is  waged  against  these  often- 
times with  but  indifferent  results.  Very 
often  with  the  most  complete  spraying 
outfit  and  the  judicious  use  of  the  same, 
the  fruit  turns  out  faulty  and  inferior. 
But  without  this  artificial  aid  it  seems 
well  nigh  impossible  to  secure,  in  our  day, 
perfect  fruit.  We  will  hope  that  the  fut- 
ure holds  a better  reward  to  the  careful 
cultivator  than  this  troublesome  and  dis- 
agreeable manner  of  saving  our  fruit  from 
its  enemy.  In  the  old  time  when  apples 
grew  of  themselves  on  almost  any  soil, 
without  a tenth  of  the  care  and  vigilance 
that  must  be  devoted  to  their  culture  now, 
they  commanded  no  price  at  all  and  we 
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were  glad  to  give  annually  many  bushels 
away  to  get  rid  of  them.  Now,  however, 
the  greatest  skill  is  required  to  produce 
perfect  and  marketable  fruit.  Every  large 
fruit-grower  will  know  the  value  of  even 
his  waste  apples  when  made  into  cider  or 
vinegar.  Used  in  this  way  the  profit  is 
more  than  the  price  of  the  fruit  itself. 


How  well  it  will  pay  to  expend  one’s  time 
and  attention  on  an  orchard  in  bearing 
condition  is  well  worth  the  trial.  I be- 
lieve that  all  expense  attending  the  yearly 
digging,  fertilizing  and  pruning  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  added  profits.  As  to 
the  insect  pest  victory  can  be  gained  only 
at  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance.  H.  K. 


MONOTROPAS. 


“ Death  in  the  wood  ! 

Death  and  a scene  of  decay. 

Death  and  a horror  that  creeps  with  the  blood, 

And  stiffens  the  limbs  to  clay. 

For  the  rains  are  heavy  and  slow 
The  leaves  are  shrunken  and  wan, 

The  winds  are  sobbing  weary  and  low 
And  the  life  of  the  year  is  gone.” 

So  wrote  Elaine  Goodale  of  our  In- 
dian Pipe,  Monotropa  uniflora,  but  at  the 
risk  of  proving  myself  wholly  devoid  of 
poetic  sensibility  I must  say  it  seems  not 
at  all  so  to  me.  Here  is  a little  open  place 
in  the  forest  lit  up  by  the  last  of  the  day- 
light, standing  in  the  gloom  under  the 
thicker  boughs  I see  clumps  of  Monotro- 
pa shining  from  afar  in  their  first  freshness 
and  not  yet  in  bloom,  some  stems  merely 
showing  their  arching  backs,  the  flower 
buds  still  beneath  the  ground.  Coming 
nearer  I count  twenty-five  stalks  within  a 
square  foot.  Single  roots  have  as  many 
sometimes,  but  there  are  several  here. 
Ferns  are  growing  close  beside  them  ; it 
is  life  in  the  wood  instead  of  death,  and 
life  more  strange  and  mysterious  than  is 
ordinary.  Life  is  ever  a mystery  in  the 
last  analysis,  but  a strong  perennial  spread  - 
ing  a multitude  of  roots  in  search  of  its 
food  has  an  obvious  basis — we  see  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  effect — but  the  In- 
dian Pipe’s  root  is  a formless  mass  of 
brittle,  thread-like  bodies  scarcely  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  long  confusedly  co- 
hering and  lying  like  a stone  in  the 
soil.  We  are  told  the  pipe  is  a parasite 
on  tree  roots  but  I cannot  be  sure  it  is 
true.  Have  not  the  botanists  jumped  to 
that  conclusion  as  an  easy  way  to  account 
for  its  peculiar  ways  ? This  clump  I have 
just  dug  up  grew  in  the  soft  mold  of  a rot- 
ten log  with  no  roots  in  contact  that  I can 
see.  Another  root-mass  had  molded  it- 
self upon  a small  root  of  beech  and  I 
thought  I had  found  it  in  the  act  until  I 
saw  the  beech  root  was  dead  and  decay- 


ing, the  pipe  was  not  yet  in  flower  and 
how  could  a dead  root  perfect  its  blossoms 
and  seeds  ? However  it  may  be,  the  root- 
mass  is  of  small  account  beside  the  flow- 
ering stems,  as  far  as  size  is  concerned. 
This  plant  has  seven  stalks,  any  one 
heavier  than  the  whole  root ; it  recalls  the 
difference  between  the  mushroom  and  its 
obscure  and  small  mycelium.  Another 
fungus-like  habit  is  the  wide  variation  in 
numbers  of  pipes  between  one  summer 
and  another ; one  season  the  woods  are 
full  of  them,  the  next  perhaps  hardly  one 
can  be  found  ; some  unknown  quantities 
of  heat  and  moisture  must  combine  to 
bring  them  forth.  If  supported  by  tree 
roots  one  would  expect  them  to  be  less 
sensitive.  No  one  not  accustomed  to 
using  a botanist’s  eye  would  be  likely  to 
see  that  the  Monotropa  is  closely  allied 
to  the  wintergreen,  the  Pyrolas  and 
prince’s  pine  (Chimaphila  umbellata),  but 
so  it  is;  indeed, some  authors  include  the 
Monotropae  in  the  Erica  family  (Ericaceae) 
as  a separate  tribe,  however.  Here,  Au- 
gust 3d,  are  clumps  that  flowered  a month 
ago,  their  pure  white  leaves  are  now  black 
and  rotten,  the  single-flowered  stalk, 
which  drooped  heavily  while  in  bloom, 
has  now  become  erect,  bearing  the  seed 
vessel,  round,  and  rapidly  enlarging  on  its 
summit;  these  brown  stalks  will  stand 
here  all  next  winter,  scattering  their  seeds 
over  the  snow,  perhaps,  but  close  beside 
them  are  other  colonies  just  coming  up, 
with  no  intermediate  ages,  one  more 
strange  circumstance  where  there  are  so 
many  already. 

The  Monotropae  comprise  ten  species, 
the  blood  red  snow  plant,  Sarcodes  san- 
guinea,  of  California,  is  one  of  them.  Many 
readers  will  remember  a colored  plate  of 
this  plant  in  the  Magazine  some  years 
ago.  Growing  along  with  the  pipes, 
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though  much  rarer,  is  another,  the  Pine 
Sap,  Hypopytis  lanuginosa.  Instead  of 
the  pure  white  of  the  Indian  Pipe  its  stem 
and  flower  are  yellow,  becoming  red  when 
old,  and  there  is  a long  spike  of  flowers 
the  same  or  nearly  like  those  of  the  pipe, 
except  that  they  are  much  smaller.  The 
root  is  scarcely  more  than  a mass  of  yel- 
low mildew  penetrating  the  wood  mold, 
a color  almost  without  substance.  The 
brown,  leafless  beech  drop,  Epiphegus, 
has  the  same  amorphous  root-mass  as  the 
Monotropse,  and  the  naked  coral  root  of 
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the  Orchis  family  certainly  approximates 
it.  Here  we  have  the  same  structure  in 
three  widely  different  natural  orders  ac- 
companying a colorless  or  leafless  habit. 
Is  this  anything  more  than  accidental? 
The  Pine  Saps  smell  like  musk,  they  say, 
our  species  has  the  odor  of  bumble  bees. 
The  Monotropa  is  scentless  and  this  some- 
how enhances  its  strangeness.  It  is  a be- 
ing intent  on  its  own  thoughts,  having 
nothing  for  us,  self  contained  and  silent, 
visited  by  no  insect,  secretive,  and  full  of 
mystery.  E.  S.  Gilbert. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CALLA. 


As  the  question  in  regard  to  the  suc- 
•cessful  culture  of  the  calla  is  often  re- 
peated, and  as  I always  succeed  with  it, 
my  experience  may  help  others.  It  is  a 
knack,  but  a knack  born  of  love  that  en- 
ables one  to  succeed  with  anything. 

I use  a jar  holding  one  gallon,  such  as 
grocers  pack  butter  in.  The  first  two  in- 
ches in  depth  consists  of  lumps  of  char- 
coal ; and  then  two  inches  of  rich  soil,  and, 
lastly,  an  inch  or  so  of  leaf-mold  is  added. 
Take  a plant,  like  that  commonly  sold  in 
the  trade,  and  place  it  in  the  center  of  the 
crock  and  add  another  inch  or  two  of  soil 
like  the  last ; water  enough  to  saturate 
but  not  flood,  then  set  in  the  shade  (in 
the  house)  a few  days.  As  soon  as  growth 
.starts  place  the  jar  in  a sunny  window  be- 
low the  sill  at  least  far  enough  to  prevent 
fierce  sun  heat  against  the  lower  half  of 
the  jar.  Turn  it  about  a little,  daily,  to 
keep  the  plant  upright,  and  keep  watered 
to  the  top  of  soil  all  the  time. 

Warm  water  is  good  but  better  no 
warmer  than  your  hand  can  bear  than 
hot,  as  some  recommend;  but  a “foot- 
bath ” of  quite  warm,  not  hot , water  every 
few  days  is  beneficial,  given  by  placing 
the  jar  in  a pail  and  filling  to  cover  the 
outside  of  jar  to  the  brim.  Let  it  stand  for 
half  an  hour  that  the  leaves  may  be  well 
steamed.  The  leaves  should  be  kept 
•clean. 

If  a flower  appear  during  this  summer 
be  glad,  but  do  not  change  the  treatment 
excepting,  to  preserve  the  flower,  move 
the  plant  from  the  sun  part  of  the  time. 
When  the  flower  is  done  cut  the  stem 
;.away  a few  inches  at  a time  as  it  shrivels. 


The  plant  divides  every  time  of  flowering, 
but  as  the  root  does  not  separate  it  is  not 
weakened.  Continue  the  above  treat- 
ment up  to  the  first  of  September. 

By  the  first  of  August  the  plant  should 
be  quite  stately.  If  the  soil  has  been 
kept  wet,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air  given, 
and  the  roots  not  injured  by  heat,  the 
leaves  are  large,  dark  and  glossy;  but 
you  want  flowers  every  six  weeks  from 
this  time  till  next  May,  therefore  you  must 
feed  up  your  stock. 

Take  the  plant  out  of  doors,  fill  the  jar 
with  water,  and  with  a stick  disturb  the 
“ mud  ” all  around  the  sides,  being  careful 
not  to  break  the  roots  much,  then  turn  it 
down  upon  the  side  and  dash  water  into 
the  jar  repeatedly  to  remove  the  soil  to 
make  room  for  new,  which  should  be  like 
the  first,  only  richer  with  old  rotten  stable 
yard  dirt.  Put  in  a little,  then  water,  and 
so  continue  till  the  jar  is  nearly  full.  Be- 
fore filling,  however,  take  a knife  and  slip 
off  a few  of  the  little  knob-like  grains  of 
corn  growing  on  the  stem  root  of  the 
plant.  Take  three  or  four  of  the  larger 
ones  and  put  them  in  an  ordinary  four- 
inch  pot  with  drained,  common  soil  plac- 
ing them  just  below  the  surface;  water 
and  keep  moist  and  shaded  for  a week  or 
two  and  then  put  the  pot  in  the  cellar. 

Now  your  calla  is  prepared  to  occupy  a 
two-foot  space  in  an  east  window,  and  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  may  be.  If  in  a south 
window  it  may  stand  back  eight  inches  to 
allow  pots  of  low  growing  plants  next  the 
glass,  and  in  either  the  winter  sun  will 
not  hurt  the  roots.  Be  sure  not  to  shade 
above  the  plant  or  it  will  be  weak.  Run 
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the  window  shade  up  to  within  six  in- 
ches of  the  top.  When  flowers  open 
they  will  remain  much  longer  if  given  a 
light,  cool  situation  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  I have  a window  fronting 
north  where  there  is  a constant  display 
of  plants  that  have  been  brought  up  in 
sunshine. 

There  should  be  flowers  in  quick  suc- 
cession all  winter.  Some  cold  night  a 
piercing  wind  will  curl  up  their  beautiful 
leaves  and  blight  the  finest  bud  and  throw 
ashes  over  your  pride.  Most  assuredly 
everyone  has  this  experience  once  in  car- 
ing for  callas  in  rooms  without  furnace 


heat,  and  with  such  heat  much  care  is: 
needed  to  steam  the  leaves  or  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  moist  enough 
for  comfort  to  humanity,  which  suits  most 
kinds  of  plants.  But  if  frost  comes  do  not 
be  disheartened.  Simply  cut  away  the 
“lop-ears”  and  set  the  plant  in  shade 
with  light  and  warmth  of  the  room  for 
some  days,  then  give  a root  bath  and 
bring  to  the  sun  again  with  the  same 
treatment  as  before  with  added  protec- 
tion. The  plant  when  grown  indoors  is 
very  sensitive  to  cold  though  the  root, 
will  endure  all  but  actual  freezing. 

R.  A.  H.,  Illinois. 


RHUBARB. 


Rhubarb  is  found  in  nearly  every  far- 
mer’s garden,  but  very  few  grow  this  veg- 
etable to  perfection,  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  to  produce.  And  if  one  is 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  a city  or  large  vil- 
lage, by  taking  a little  pains  to  force  to 
early  growth,  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb 
can  be  made  quite  profitable.  The  plant 
is  hardy,  and  it  responds  readily  to  high 
cultivation ; and  added  to  these  qualifi- 
cations is  its  ready  response  to  forcing, 
when  the  conditions  are  provided,  there- 
by bringing  it  forward  for  market  or  home 
use  before  any  other  vegetable  can  be 
grown ; its  qualities,  altogether,  make  it 
an  acquisition  to  any  garden. 

The  small  roots  of  rhubarb  set  in  the 
prepared  bed  in  May  or  June,  will  be  in 
condition  to  force  next  spring  and  will 
last  for  about  six  years.  The  late,  large 
stalks  which  will  be  produced  the  fall 
after  planting  may  be  sparingly  plucked 
for  use  or  for  canning.  I am  aware  this 
latter  advice  is  not  according  to  “regula- 
tion ” usages,  but  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

Rhubarb  does  best  in  a moist  soil,  but 
good  yield  can  be  grown  on  most  any 
kind  of  soil  except  that  which  is  very  wet. 
The  main  thing  in  the  culture  of  this  veg- 
etable is  manure.  The  richer  the  land 
the  larger  the  crop  and  better  the  quality. 
For  garden  culture  I would,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  dressing  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  adopt  the  following  method : 
Lay  out  the  rows  east  and  west  as  long 
as  desired.  If  considerable  ground  is  de- 


sired to  be  occupied,  make  the  rows  in' 
pairs,  three  feet  apart  with  a space  of  four- 
feet  between  each  set.  This  will  allow  a 
space  of  one  foot  between  the  frames  if 
glass  is  used  for  forcing  in  spring,  and  ad- 
mit of  two  rows  within  each  frame.  Close 
planting  will  do  where  the  beds  are  re- 
newed often. 

Having  laid  out  the  rows,  spade  a trench 
one  spade  deep  and  two  spades  wide,  or 
about  one  foot  in  depth  by  about  twenty 
inches  in  width.  Throw  the  soil  to  one 
side,  and  when  the  trenches  are  com- 
pleted, place  in  the  trenches  four  inches 
of  dressing,  if  not  fully  decomposed,  no- 
matter.  Step  into  the  trench  and  put  the 
spade  down  another  length  and  mix  the- 
manure  and  soil  thoroughly.  Now  add 
four  inches  more  in  depth  of  manure,, 
shovel  back  the  soil  previously  thrown 
out,  mixing  the  dressing  with  it.  Our 
rows  now  are  raised  four  or  five  inches 
higher  than  the  main  level. 

Th6re  are  three  ways  of  procuring 
plants — by  digging  up  old  hills  and  di- 
viding the  crowns ; by  sending  to  the 
nurserymen  for  plants,  and  by  sowing 
the  seed  and  growing  your  plants.  The 
first  named  method  is  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  and  will  give  good  plants,  pro- 
vided the  variety  is  what  you  want.  Last 
year  a single  hill  some  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter  after  it  was  cut  around  and  pried 
out  of  the  grass  ground  furnished  me 
twenty-five  good  crowns. 

Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  being  three  feet  apart*. 


HANGING  BASKETS. 


will  give  eight  plants  or  hills  to  each  two 
sash  when  we  come  to  cover  in  spring. 
During  the  summer  keep  the  weeds  thor- 
oughly down,  and  by  August,  if  your  rhu- 
barb is  the  larger  kind,  the  growth  will 
be  almost  marvelous. 

In  the  fall  make  the  frames  for  holding 
the  sash,  if  it  is  desired  to  force  a part  of 
the  plants  in  spring.  On  the  plan  we 
have  made  thus  far  the  sash  should  be 
3x6  feet.  The  frame  should  be  made 
of  one  and  a half  inch  plank,  about  three 
feet  high  in  the  back  and  fifteen  inches  in 
front.  Place  the  frame  one  foot  from  the 
outside  hills  at  the  end  and  eighteen  inches 
from  the  plants  on  the  sides.  With  rows 
of  parallel  frames,  following  the  distance 
given  before,  there  will  be  a walk  of  a foot 
between  them.  If  but  a few  sash  can  be 
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afforded,  each  two  will  cover  eight  plants,, 
and  four,  sixteen,  and  so  on,  which  will 
give  an  ample  supply  for  a family.  After 
the  season  for  forcing  is  past  the  sash  can 
be  used  for  cold  frames  to  protect  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  etc.,  previously  started  in 
the  house  or  hot-bed.  Annual  dressing 
should  be  given  each  fall  forking  it  in 
lightly  in  spring.  R hubarb  is  easily  forced 
in  winter  by  placing  strong  plants  in  boxes 
or  barrels  and  filling  in  requisite  soil  and 
placing  in  a warm  cellar  or  near  a furnace 
where  the  temperature  will  be  kept  to- 
6o°  to  750.  No  matter  if  light  is  excluded,, 
it  will  grow  and  the  stems  will  be  crisp 
and  tender.  The  Victoria  is  the  largest 
kind,  but  the  Linnaeus  is  earlier  and  of 
superior  flavor. 

L.  F.  Abbott,  Lewiston , Maine. 


HANGING 

The  subject  of  flowers  is”  never  hack- 
neyed ; there  is  always  something  to  say 
about  these  lovely  products  of  nature — 
some  fresh  beauty  to  describe,  some  new 
variety  to  chronicle,  or  some  original  way 
of  combining  or  arranging  old  varieties. 

Anyone,  no  matter  how  narrow  the  plot 
of  ground,  or  how  limited  the  purse,  can 
have  a few  flowers.  If  there  is  lack  of 
space  for  their  cultivation  hanging  bas- 
kets will  do  much  towards  beautifying 
the  home.  There  are  so  many  pretty  de- 
vices for  these  baskets  that  one  hardly 
knows  which  to  recommend.  And  while 
they  may  be  bought  of  any  shape  and 
material,  and  at  all  prices,  it  is  possible 
to  make  exceedingly  ornamental  ones  at 
home.  An  ox  muzzle  of  wire,  which  may 
be  purchased  for  a few  cents,  if  painted 
olive  and  lined  with  moss  is  one  of  the 
best  designs.  First,  securely  place  a 
layer  of  soft  moss  inside  of  the  wires,  lap- 
ping the  pieces  well,  so  that  no  dirt  will 
escape ; then  fill  with  suitable  soil,  the 
pressure  of  the  soil  causing  the  moss  to 
completely  conceal  the  wires.  The  bas- 
ket can  be  suspended  by  wire  or  chains — 
the  twisted  silver  wire  used  for  hanging 
picture  frames  is  strong  and  durable,  as 
well  as  inexpensive.  If  a root  of  mau- 
randya  vine  or  thunbergia  is  planted  by 
each  of  the  three  wires  by  which  the  bas- 
ket is  hung,  they  will  climb  rapidly  and  give 


BASKETS. 

it  the  appearance  of  being  suspended  by 
vines.  Put  anything  suitable  in  the  center^ 
and  around  the  edges  roots  of  Saxifraga. 
Fortunei  tricolor ; make  holes  through  the 
moss  into  the  soil  at  the  sides  of  the  bas- 
ket and  put  in  little  bits  of  the  saxifrage. 
Keep  the  basket  well  watered  and  it  will 
become  a beautiful  sight.  Of  course  it  is 
not  suitable  to  hang  over  a carpet,  but  in  a 
conservatory,  or  on  a piazza  in  summer  it  is 
admirable.  Common,  wooden,  chopping 
bowls  with  bits  of  rustic  work  nailed  on, 
can  be  made  quite  as  pretty  as  those 
bought  at  the  florists’.  After  the  bits  of 
roots  or  irregular  branches  are  fastened 
on,  stain  with  mahogany  stain  and  var- 
nish, and  they  do  not  look  at  all  “ home 
made.”  Put  a saucer  in  the  bottom  and 
pieces  of  charcoal  in  it  for  drainage,  fill 
the  bowl  with  good,  rich  soil  and  plant 
variegated  Ivy  geranium  near  the  edge, 
and  perhaps  a small  and  stocky  scarlet 
geranium  in  the  middle  and  some  deli- 
cate vine  to  climb  the  chains,  and  you 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  your  trouble. 

One  of  the  prettiest  baskets  I ever  savr 
was  a small  bowl  thickly  covered  with 
branches  of  tamarack  which  were  entire- 
ly overgrown  with  grayish  white  lichens 
and  some  parasitic  growth ; the  whole 
looked  like  a curiously  contrived  bird’s 
nest  of  lichens.  Oxalis  floribunda  rosea, 
was  planted  in  it  and  grew  luxriantly,  and 
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its  multitude  of  bright  blossoms  and  the 
monotone  of  the  basket  made  a harmony 
in  pink  and  gray  which  was  admired  by  all. 

Among  the  plants  best  adapted  to  or- 
dinary hanging  pots,  are  the  sedums,  S. 
Sieboldii  being  one  of  the  best.  The 
Kenilworth  ivy  and  the  othonna  are  al- 
most as  good,  and  the  tropaeolum  is  a 
favorite  with  many.  A basket  with  climb- 


ing asparagus  in  the  center,  and  pink,  ox- 
alis  as  a finish  for  the  edge  is  very  airy 
and  graceful  in  effect.  But  a basket  con- 
taining asparagus  must  be  kept  well 
watered  or  it  will  not  thrive ; in  fact,  an 
abundance  of  water  bestowed  regularly, 
with  of  course  good  drainage,  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  thrifty  hanging  basket. 

Ada  Marie  Peck. 


THE  GOLDEN  SYRINGA. 


The  golden-leaved  syringa,  Philadel- 
phus  coronarius  folius  aureus,  is  a very 
meritorious  and  useful,  hardy,  deciduous 
shrub.  It  may  be  described  as  being  a 
golden-leaved  form  of  the  common  sy- 
ringa and  is  a shrub  of  vigorous  growth 
and  compact  habit,  becoming  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  height,  having  opposite,  golden 
yellow  leaves  which  retain  their  color 
well  throughout  the  summer.  The  flow- 
ers, which  are  large  and  of  a creamy  white 
color,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion, and  in  dense  clusters,  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  precise  time 
depending  in  a great  manner  on  the  soil 
and  situation  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown.  To  grow  the  Philadelphus  to  per- 
fection it  should  be  given  a deep,  moder- 
ately enriched  soil,  and  small  weeds  or 
grass  should  not  be  permitted  to  grow 
around  the  roots.  Large  and  well  estab- 
lished specimens  should  be  given  a good 
top  dressing  of  well  decayed  manure  every 
two  or  three  years  and  this  is  best  ap- 


plied during  the  late  fall  or  early  winter 
months. 

The  tendency  of  the  Philadelphus  is  to 
make  long,  rambling  shoots,  so  pruning 
must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  preserve 
a natural  grace ; and  as  the  Philadelphus 
blooms  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
years’  growth,  the  pruning  should  not  be 
done  in  winter  or  spring;  but  as  soon  as 
blooming  ceases  the  old  w'ood  should  be 
shortened  back,  in  order  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  new  for  another  season. 
It  is  well  to  cut  out  the  old  wood  occa- 
sionally, and  remove  all  root  sprouts  as 
soon  as  they  appear. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  and 
also  by  a careful  division  of  the  older 
plants,  but  as  strong,  well  rooted  and 
nicely  shaped  specimens  can  be  so  readi- 
ly and  cheaply  obtained  from  nurserymen, 
those  who  desire  only  a few  plants  will 
find  it  more  satisfactory  to  purchase, 
rather  than  to  attempt  their  propagation. 
Chas.  E.  Parnell,  Floral  Park , N.  Y. 


SOME  RUSTIC  ARRANGEMENTS. 


How  much  of  interest  and  affection 
may  center  round  the  little  spot  one  calls 
home  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the 
monetary  outlay,  as  by  the  thought  and 
real  love  work  put  into  it.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  our  home  grounds ; and  as 
“ the  worth  of  the  nation  in  the  long  run 
is  the  worth  of  the  individuals  composing 
it,”  and  the  love  of  home  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  good  citizenship — 
it  is  surely  worth  our  while  to  make  the 
home  spot  as  attractive  as  possible. 

Who  does  not  cherish  with  a curiously 
tender  affection  some  gnarled  old  apple 
tree  or  rustic  bridge,  some  climbing 


sweet  briar  or  tiny  garden,  which  were 
well  loved  and  fondly  remembered  feat- 
ures of  his  youthful  environment?  So, 
with  Dame  Nature  on  hand  to  superin- 
tend and  supplement  your  endeavors, 
“ the  simple  means  at  hand  employ  ” and 
who  shall  foretell  the  wonders  to  be 
wrought  ? 

The  particular  and  very  pretty  lawn 
vase  of  which  I would  tell  you,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  “undertakings”  of  this 
sort,  did  not  materialize  until  the  24th  of 
June,  some  years  ago.  Too  late  in  the 
season  one  might  think  to  give  very  large 
returns  of  beauty ; but — we  shall  see. 
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Its  foundation  was  a barrel  sawn  in  half  less  state,  and  had  been  broken  down 


'covered  with  rough  bark  and  mounted 
upon  a rustic  tripod.  The  vase  was  filled, 
the  first  third  with  well  rotted  stuff  from 
the  cow-lot,  Ihe  rest  from  an  old  chip  pile 
with  a small  admixture  of  sand.  An  old 
hoop  from  the  barrel  supplied  a high 
arching  handle.  In  the  vase  were  plant- 
ed, for  the  center,  a dracaena ; at  each  end 
of  the  handle  a maurandya  vine ; around 
the  edge  some  Madeira  bulbs,  and  for  the 
rest  were  white  alyssum  and  glowing  scar- 
let verbenas. 

Rainy  indeed  was  the  evening  when 
that  vase  did  not  get  a full  pail  of  water 
for  its  refreshment ; and  very  soon  it  be- 
.gan  to  pay  for  the  care  given  it.  The 
Madeira  arranged  itself  in  graceful  fes- 
toons all  about  the  vase,  and  upon  the 
south  side  fell  in  glorious  masses  of  shin- 
ing green  to  the  ground. 

The  Ynaurandya  took  the  handle  of  the 
basket  as  its  especial  exploiting  place; 
mid  if  you  would  know  how  completely 
charming  this  slender  vine  can  be,  you 
should  see  it  grown  in  a similar  way.  All 
summer  it  was  a delight  to  watch  it,  as  it 
frolicked  in  and  out  in  dainty  grace,  its 
wealth  of  delicate  bloom,  mauve,  blue, 
white  and  lavender,  adding  not  a little  to 
its  indescribable  beauty. 

The  verbenas  grew  apace,  and  by  being 
promptly  pinched  in  soon  spread  a mass 
•of  glowing  blossoms  to  the  sun.  The 
sweet  alyssum  filled  every  chink,  not  oth- 
erwise occupied,  with  its  fragrant,  fairy- 
like flowers,  while  the  dracaena  flung  its 
slender  leaves  of  green,  like  a living 
emerald  fountain,  over  all. 

For  four  months  that  plebeian  lawn 
vase  drew  the  admiration  to  itself  which 
•several  aristocratic  iron  affairs  in  the 
neighborhood  had  been  set  to  win ; and 
was  a source  of  genuine  delight  to  the 
owner. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  the  next 
attempt  was  a rustic  arbor.  At  the  side 
of  ample  grounds  grew  a wild  young  blade 
of  an  apple  tree.  How  it  came  there  no- 
body knew ; why  it  had  been  allowed  to 
cumber  the  ground  they  could  as  little 
conjecture;  for  it  was  a seedling — worth- 
less but  head-strong ; like  many  a human 
tree  who  is  in  a “ state  of  nature  rather 
than  of  grace.”  To  be  sure  it  had  met 
with  the  vicissitudes  common  to  a grace- 


only  to  send  up,  instead  of  one  strong 
shoot,  four  ; which  grew  with  a rampancy 
usually  denied  to  better  things,  at  obtuse 
angles  from  one  root  only  to  intertwine 
their  thrifty  branches  like  a leafy  tent 
overhead. 

A circular  seat  was  fitted  between  these 
trunks  resting  upon  strong  supports  sup- 
plied beneath ; and  grape  vines  were  in- 
terlaced around  and  about  to  form  a back 
to  the  seat.  Now  a Virgin’s  bower  cle- 
matis was  planted  beside  it  and  carefully 
tended,  but  not  trained.  That  was  left  to 
nature  and  she  did  it  with  a deftness  not 
to  be  exceeded  by  any  adept  at  the  art. 
Nothing  could  excel  the  bewitching  grace 
with  which  that  worthless  apple  tree  was 
bedecked.  It  was  one  white  drift  of 
bloom  and  beauty  where  the  birds  and 
bees  held  high  carnival  and  from  which 
fringes  of  trailing  vine  and  plumy  blos- 
soms fell  to  the  ground,  on  every  side,  like 
embroidered  curtains  to  a verdant  tent. 

It  was  just  the  cozy  spot  to  which  to  re- 
tire with  a favorite  book — for  a quiet  bit 
of  study— or  to  “have  it  out  ” with  one’s 
self  when  things  had  gone  wrong.  The 
most  perturbed  spirit  soon  caught  the  re- 
flection of  the  heavenly  peace  and  quiet 
which  usually  reigned  there ; or  if  the 
rollicking  birds  denied  this,  the  harmony 
of  their  happy  songs  was  soon  echoed  by 
the  human  heart  below;  and  tradition 
hath  it  that  more  than  one  uneasy  mortal 
on  the  “anxious  seat”  had  been  sent 
away  with  a happy  affirmative  to  his  all- 
important  question  from  this  sylvan  re- 
treat. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  a favorite 
resort  for  old  and  young ; and  many  a 
heartache  has  been  charmed  away  by  the 
quiet  beauty  of  that  still  place. 

This  arbor  faced  a curved  path  which 
led  from  the  highway  to  the  house ; and 
being  on  high  ground  commanded  quite 
a view,  which,  while  not  entirely  pleasing, 
had  its  attractive  features;  these  the 
owner  proposed  to  enhance,  and  this  is 
how  he  set  about  it. 

Across  the  path  from  the  arbor  the  pine 
trees  swept  away  in  a wide  circle,  leaving 
an  outlook  broken  only  by  two  wild  cher- 
ry trees,  which  had  held  their  place  upon 
the  lawn  rather  by  suffrance  than  desire. 
These  were  some  distance  from  the  ar- 
bor and  a little  down  the  slope.  Some 
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branches  of  the  smaller  tree  were  cut 
partly  off,  in  such  a way  as  to  lodge  upon 
the  larger,  one  above  the  other,  until  the 
whole  expanse  was  pretty  well  latticed 
over,  except  that  one  space  was  left — like 
a high  and  wide  gothic  window — in  the 
center.  The  whole  framework  was  then 
treated  with  a Japanese  hop  and  a climb- 
ing single  rose.  The  effect  was  the  pret- 
tiest screen  imaginable  ; and  from  the  ar- 
bor easily  appeared  through  the  gothic 
window  a charming  bit  of  rural  landscape 
— a vista  of  golden  sloping  grain  fields 
and  verdant  meadows ; a winding  road 
and  a rustic  light-spanned  bridge — a glint 
of  shining  water  and  dusky  depths  of 
shadow  cast  by  the  giant  willows  on  its 
bank ; road  and  brook  winding  on,  one 


up  the  hill,  the  other  down  the  valley  “ 
but  both  lost  at  last  in  a dim  old  forest. 

This  was  the  picture ; and  a dream  of 
beauty  it  seems  to  me  now,  as  far  away 
from  it  I remember  some  delicious  hours 
in  the  arbor  with  the  sighing  of  the  pine- 
trees  and  the  murmur  of  the  brook  sound- 
ing melodiously  in  my  ears,  like  a running 
accompaniment  to  the  mad,  merry  music 
of  the  thrushes  which  sang  overhead. 

Ah,  well ! those  were  happy  days  and 
dear  delights — and  such  as  these  it  is  that 
make  a home.  By  ways  of  winning  na- 
ture to  work  with  us  and' for  us — rather 
than  by  great  expenditure  and  elaborate- 
arrangement,  home  comes  to  be  what 
home  should  always  be,  “ the  dearest  spot 
on  earth.”  Dart  Fairthorne. 


OUR  NATIVE  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


Flowers,  like  persons,  have  distinctive 
characters  of  their  own.  It  is  not  in  idle 
figures  of  speech  that  we  speak  of  the 
“stately  lily,”  the  “modest  violet,”  or  the 
“ flaunting  sunflower,”  for  all  know  that 
these  qualities  are  inseparably  connected 
with  them.  Like  humanity  again,  not 
only  does  each  flower  possess  an  individ- 
uality of  its  own,  but  the  different  families, 
or  genera,  to  which  they  belong  are  also 
divided  into  classes  of  varying  rank  or 
social  order.  The  pigweed  is  as  surely 
plebeian  as  the  rose  is  regal.  We  have 
our  work-  a-day  flowers,  that  are  our  stand- 
bys through  storm  and  sunshine,  making 
the  whole  season  glad  with  their  bloom  ; 
and  we  have  our  rarer  flowers,  fastidious 
of  treatment  it  may  be,  brief  of  bloom 
perhaps,  yet  so  grand  in  leaf  or  bloom,  as 
to  be  truly  royal  when  at  their  best. 

One  of  these  confessedly  royal  orders, 
is  the  orchid  family,  now  so  highly  es- 
teemed and  much  desired,  that  many 
wealthy  people  are  building  special  houses 
for  their  accommodation.  The  tropical 
orchids,  in  spite  of  their  great  beauty, 
must  ever  remain  the  treasures  of  the  fa- 
vored few  only.  Their  high  price,  and 
exacting  requirements  of  humidity  and 
warmth,  unfit  them  alike  for  the  poor 
man’s  purse  and  the  housewife’s  window. 
Fortunately  there  are  several  species  na- 
tive to  our  own  land,  which  are  less  ex- 
acting in  their  requirements,  but  while 


orchid  enthusiasts  have  striven  each  to' 
out-do  the  rest  in  making  collections  of 
the  tropical  species,  our  native  sorts  have 
been  shamefully  neglected.  This  is  the 
more  inexcusable  because  some  of  them,, 
at  least,  are  well  known  for  their  beauty, 
and  all  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Our  finest  native  orchid  is  undoubtedly 
the  Cypripedium,  or  lady  slipper,  of  which, 
there  are  several  species,  some  of  which 
are  found  in  nearly  all  the  States,  though 
quite  rare  in  some  places.  The  best 
known  and  most  widely  distributed  spe- 
cies are  candidum,  parviflorum,  pubescens* 
and  spectabile.  Of  these,  the  candidum 
has  the  dwarfest.  growth,  and  the  smallest 
flower,  the  tiny  white  “ slippers  ” being^ 
less  than  an  inch  in  length.  Its  geograph- 
ical range  is  wide,  but  it  seems  to  prefer 
the  colder  parts  of  the  country.  I have 
seen  the  edges  of  timber  land  in  Western 
Minnesota,  that  were  completely  fringed 
with  the  dainty  candidum  blooms,  while 
seven  hundred  miles  directly  south  only 
a few  scattered  specimens  could  be  found. 

The  blossoms  of  C.  parviflorum  are  a 
trifle  larger  than  those  of  candidum,  and  are 
of  a clear  yellow.  It  is  scarcely  worth  nat- 
uralizing where  the  larger  and  finer  pub- 
escens  can  be  found.  C.  pubescens  de- 
serves more  favor  than  it  has  received. 
It  is  not  so  particular  as  the  rest  of  the 
Cypripediums  as  to  soil  and  location, 
blooming  equally  well  in  the  woodland. 
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or  on  the  prairie,  and  its  deep  yellow 
slippers  slightly  shaded  and  marked  with 
bronze,  are  nearly  or  quite  the  sizeof  C. 
spectabile.  Certainly  no  collection  is 
complete  without  it. 

But  the  acknowledged  queen  of  the 
Cypripediums  is  the  spectabile.  Never  a 
common  flower,  it  is  yet  well  known,  for 
no  one  who  has  once  seen  it  will  ever  for- 
get it,  with  its  oddly  inflated,  but  most 
lovely  blossoms,  of  an  ivory  whiteness, 
touched  here  and  there  with  spots  and 
pencilings  of  a clear  purplish  pink.  No 
other  flower  is  like  it,  and  a single  speci- 
men will  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
indifferent.  However,  nature,  with  her 
true  erratic  turn,  while  lavishing  gifts  with 
the  one  hand  withholds  them  with  the 
other,  and  this  spoiled  woodland  beauty, 
that  we  would  so  gladly  transplant  to  our 
own  gardens,  cannot  live  and  thrive  un- 
less every  wish  and  need  of  its  nature  is 
provided  for,  and  sometimes  that  is  not 
easy  to  do. 

Like  most  wild  flowers,  it  is  rarely  no- 
ticed until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  in  bloom. 
Its  curious,  cord-like  roots  that  spread 
out  in  every  direction  from  the  crown,  like 
-so  many  tarantula  legs,  lie  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  as  it  generally 
grows  in  loose  or  gravelly  soil,  it  is  not  a 
hard  matter  to  take  up  the  plant  without 
breaking  or  in  anyway  injuring  the  roots. 
-So  moved  and  kept  damp,  it  can  be  trans- 
planted without  the  slightest  injury,  even 
if  in  full  bloom  ; but  the  after-living  is 
-quite  a different  matter. 

I have  experimented  with  dozens  of 


plants,  and  often  after  I had  flattered  my- 
self that  all  danger  was  past,  I have  been 
dismayed  by  observing  a tiny  black  spot 
on  one  or  more  of  the  stems,  followed  by 
a forlorn  drooping  of  the  whole  plant, 
and  a gradual  decay  of  the  same.  Rarely 
indeed  does  a plant  thus  affected  ever  ap- 
pear above  ground  again.  If  one  of  these 
diseased  plants  is  dug  up  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  the  roots  will  be  found 
to  be  half  rotten  and  of  a dirty-dark  color, 
instead  of  their  natural  pale  hue,  showing 
conclusively  that  the  trouble  first  existed 
in  the  roots  themselves.  This  root  blight, 
if  so  I may  call  it,  mostly  affects  speci- 
mens planted  on  level  ground,  or  in  soil 
that  has  a tendency  to  pack  ; which  would 
seem  to  show  that  while  this  Cypripedium 
is  fond  of  water,  it  is  impatient  of  imper- 
fect drainage. 

Full  exposure  to  the  sun  seems  to  be 
another  thing  that  is  almost  fatal  to  the 
plant.  It  seems  to  like  best  a situation  at 
the  foot  or  side  of  a wooded  hill-slope, 
preferably  a north  one.  So  situated,  suc- 
cess is  almost  assured,  and  if  given  abun- 
dance of  water,  a rank,  luxurious  growth 
is  induced  that  is  something  remarkable. 
Once,  at  the  edge  of  a shaded  lake,  I saw 
a bed  of  fifty  or  more  clumps  of  this  Cyp- 
ripedium, in  full  bloom,  and  a finer  sight 
I never  expect.  If  those  in  charge  of 
parks  or  fine  private  grounds,  where  suit- 
able location  could  easily  be  found,  were 
once  aware  of  the  great  beauty  of  this 
fine  plant  when  grown  in  masses  I am 
certain  more  use  would  be  made  of  it. 

L.  S.  La  Mance. 


BEE  BLOSSOMS. 


The  honey  bee’s  fondness  for  clover  is 
proverbial,  and  in  the  season  for  clover 
Blossoms  hives  are  richly  stored  with 
honey.  If  there  is  any  plant  which  con- 
tains honey  in  its  bloom  you  may  be  sure 
the  bee  will  find  it.  During  warm  winter 
days  I have  had  them  buzzing  all  about 
door  or  ventilators  of  my  little  greenhouse. 
They  rarely  light  upon  poisonous  plants, 
unless  half  starved,  but  I have  heard  of 
severe  cases  of  poisoning  from  eating 
honey  while  laurel  and  hemlock  were  in 
Bloom. 

Buckwheat  is  a crop  largely  sowed  by 


bee  keepers,  and  probably  is  a richer 
source  of  honey  than  almost  any  other 
plant,  but  buckwheat  honey  for  me  always 
has  a “tang”  by  which  I can  readily  dis- 
tinguish it.  The  honey  stored  from  oak 
blooms  in  the  spring  has  a peculiar  bitter- 
ness like  that  of  hoarhound  candy.  The 
small,  sweet,  white  flowers  of  the  holly 
and  persimmon  trees  are  boons  to  bees 
and  while  yet  quite  a distance  from  such 
trees  when  in  bloom,  the  bee’s  loud  buz- 
zing in  swarms  through  the  branches  is 
not  altogether  agreeable. 

But  the  finest  honey  of  all  is  the  famous 
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“sour-wood  honey,”  taken  from  the  hives 
in  autumn.  If  the  old  dark  comb  has 
been  taken  out  in  early  spring  and  boxes 
put  in  the  hives,  the  new  comb,  made  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer,  is  white  and  thin 
as  paper,  and  the  honey  made  from  “sour- 
wood  ” bloom  is  sweet,  pure,  delicately 
flavored,  limpid,  and  almost  as  colorless 
as  water.  This  is  taken  out  and  carefully 
stored  for  winter  use  by  housewives,  or 
is  sold  for  ten  and  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 
It  sells  much  better  in  the  white  flakes  of 
comb,  and  the  boxes — with  glass  upon 
one  side — hold  it  firmly  and  securely,  a 
box  usually  selling  for  one  dollar. 

This  tree,  Oxydendrum  arboreum  or 
Andromeda  arborea  of  Linnaeus,  is  quite 
handsome  for  ornamental  planting,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  prettier,  or  more  con- 
venient for  the  bees,  than  a row  of  these 
planted  on  the  southern  exposure  of  an 


apiary,  with  a white  or  cool-colored  bee- 
hive under  each  one.  The  tree  grows 
from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with 
moderately  spreading,  graceful  branches. 
The  leaves  very  much  resemble  those  of 
the  peach,  but  are  somewhat  broader  and 
blunter.  In  autumn — very  early — they 
change  to  bright  shades  of  scarlet  and 
crimson,  and  the  long,  one-sided,  clus- 
tered racemes  of  white  flowers,  shaped 
like  lilies  of  the  valley,  give  a wonderfully 
pretty  effect  against  this  bright  aureole  of 
color.  The  flowers  begin  to  bloom  a 
month  earlier,  but  open  slowly,  and  are 
retained  a long  while.  They  are  droop-- 
ing  and  graceful  in  outline.  The  leaves, 
are  deciduous,  the  young  shoots,  a bright 
crimson  in  winter,  and  the  tree  is  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Pennsylvania.  Beekeepers 
in  mild  climates  will  find  it  a very  desira- 
ble tree.  L.  G. 


UNDER  THE  OCTOBER  MAPLES. 


What  mean  these  banners  spread, 
These  paths  with  royal  red 
So  gaily  carpeted  ? 

Comes  there  a prince  today? 

Such  footing  were  too  fine 
For  feet  less  argentine 
Than  Dian’s  own  or  thine, 

Queen  whom  my  tides  obey. 

Surely  for  thee  are  meant 
These  hues  so  orient 
That  with  a sultan’s  tent 
Each  tree  invites  the  sun ; 


Our  Earth  such  homage  pays, 

So  decks  her  dusty  ways, 

And  keeps  such  holidays, 

For  one,  and  only  one. 

My  brain  shapes  form  and  face. 

Throbs  with  the  rythmic  grace 
And  cadence  of  her  pace 
To  all  fine  instincts  true  ; 

Her  footsteps,  as  they  pass, 

Than  moonbeams  over  grass 
Fall  lighter,  — and,  alas, 

More  insubstantial  too ! 

James  Russell  Lowell.. 
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THE  FLOWER  MARKETS  OF  PARIS. 

These  markets  are  in  all  their  beauty 
during  the  fine  spring  days,  before  Paris 
becomes  empty,  and  the  amateurs,  then 
numerous  and  eager,  are  rather  puzzled 
as  to  a selection  between  the  bulbous 
plants,  spring  roses,  Deutzia  gracilis,  fa- 
vorite ornament  of  the  mois  de  Marie , 
the  first  carnations,  Chinese  primulas,  and 
the  cinerarias;  the  innumerable  stocks, 
Myosotis  alpestris,  the  Indian  azaleas ; 
the  spiraeas,  gardenias,  pinks,  and  a hun- 
dred other  plants.  A;t  the  same  time  arm- 
fuls of  lilac  flowers,  mignonette,  and  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  attract  notice  by  their 
perfume  and  the  small  hampers  ( bour - 
riches)  of  pansies,  double  daisies,  ane- 
mones, and  ranunculus  are  prepared  for 
the  city  gardens  and  window  cases. 

In  the  height  of  the  summer  season  as- 
ters take  the  lead  with  carnations  of  every 
shade  ; the  gladiolus  embracing  such  a 
variation  of  coloring;  the  agapanthus, 
Gaura  Lindheimeri,  similar  to  white  but- 
terflies ; the  dark  brown  leaved  Perilla 
nankinensis,  Lilium  speciosum,  with  their 
white  and  red  varieties;  the  golden  Jap- 
anese lilies,  the  tuberoses,  not  less  fra- 
grant ; Plumbago  capensis,  rhodanthes, 
vincas,  the  gypsophila  and  stevia,  which 
combine  so  gracefully  with  other  flowers 
and  give  such  a lightness  to  bouquets. 
Then  in  the  small  hampers  we  find  mim- 
ulus,  verbenas,  balsams,  ageratum,  lobe- 
lias, and  nemophilas;  all  annual,  charming, 
open  ground  flowers. 

The  autumn  is  devoted  to  the  chrys- 
anthemums. Either  grown  in  potsvor  of- 
fered in  clumps  or  as  cut  blooms,  they 
come  everywhere  to  the  front,  and  no- 
body thinks  of  complaining,  so  beautiful 
and  pleasingly  varied  are  they.  From  the 
small  flowered  Pompons  or  Liliputians  to 
the  large  Japanese  they  provide  a grand 
display  of  varied  forms.  They  adapt 
themselves  to  every  use  and  present  a 
great  range  of  the  freshest  colors.  They 
are  dwarf  or  tall,  slender  or  bushy,  from 
twelve  inches  to  six  feet  high.  They  may 
be  grouped  in  mixed  borders,  in  flower 
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beds,  or  planted  in  masses  or  singly,  and 
lend  themselves  to  every  combination 
with  the  great  merit  of  lasting  very  long. 
No  wonder  the  chrysanthemum  is  the 
queen  of  the  autumn.  Some  asters  may, 
however,  still  be  seen,  charming  miniature 
plants;  then  some  laurustinus,  Christmas 
roses,  soon  followed  by  cyclamens,  which 
commences  the  series  of  the  winter  flow- 
ering greenhouse  plants.  Towards  Christ- 
mas appear  the  foliage  and  winter  berries, 
the  bronzed  mahonia,  the  red-berried 
holly,  the  spring  Ruscus  aculeatus,  clus- 
ters of  mistletoe,  sprays  of  Japanese 
Euonymus,  and  of  Schinus  Molle  with 
their  bunches  of  rosy  seeds.  The  sharp- 
est cold  does  not  deter  the  vendors  in  the 
open  air  markets,  for  we  may  see  some 
closing  their  shops  with  thick  cloth,  and 
by  means  of  a stove  maintain  a sufficient 
temperature  to  preserve  tjie  flowers  and 
plants  from  injury. — Jour,  of  Horticulture . 


ROSES  AND  GLADIOLI. 

By  planting  large  beds  with  dwarf  roses, 
intermixed  with  such  bright  kinds  of  gladi- 
oli as  G.  brenchleyensis  a magnificent  ef- 
fect may  be  produced,  as  they  blend  well 
with  roses,  and  the  two  together  make  a 
grand  show.  Almost  all  the  Tea  roses 
look  remarkably  well  in  the  same  way, 
and  gladioli  never  appear  so  much  at 
home  anywhere  else  as  when  so  planted, 
there  being  a lankiness  or  nakedness 
about  the  lower  part  which  the  roses  hide 
and  help  by  their  foliage.  Another  great 
advantage  in  having  the  two  together  is 
that  when  the  roses  become  thin  of  bloom 
the  gladioli  take  their  place  in  making  a 
gay  bed  or  border,  as  the  case  may  be. — 
S.,  in  The  Garden. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Three  grand  flowers  for  a blended 
group  are  Delphinium  belladonna,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia,  the  new  large  white 
having  the  additional  name  grandiflora 
alba,  and  Mimulus  cupreus,  the  true  high 
colored  and  free-blooming  kind,  to  form 
a carpet  or  broad  edging.  It  is  not,  how- 
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•ever,  until  the  second  year  after  planting 
that  the  individuals  flower  in  the  profuse 
way  to  form  the  picture  I have  in  mind, 
and  such  as  I should  wish  the  reader  to 
realize.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  are 
rather  tall  plants  and  one  very  dwarf,  but 
do  not  mind  that,  for  either  for  a close  or 
somewhat  distant  view  they  are  capable 
of  making  a vivid  and  rich  display.  All 
flower  at  a corresponding  period,  do  well 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  enjoy  full 
sunshine,  and  all  last  a long  time  in  bloom. 
It  is  largely  due  to  this  uniformity  of  habit 
that  they  may  be  pointed  out  as  a useful 
set  to  get  a given  effect.  Still,  as  is  well 
known,  they  are  separately  fine,  showy 
things.  The  mimulus,  as  the  outsider, 
should  be  in  broad  patches;  it  gets  six  in- 
ches high  ; flowers  are  intense  self  orange- 
scarlet,  back  surface  self  copper  color. 
Do  not  be  surprised  if  the  first  flowers,  or 
those  after  new  plantings,  come  a pale, 
poor  yellow.  As  the  plants  get  estab- 
lished the  flowers  become  more  deeply 
■colored,  and  continue  so  until  the  roots 
are  disturbed  again.  Speaking  of  the  two 
taller  plants,  the  delphinium  is  well  known 
for  its  unique  masses  of  turquoise-blue 
spikes,  not  too  stiffly  formed.  The  cam- 
panula is  less  known,  as,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  termed  a new  plant,  but  it  is  capable 
of  rapid  propagation.  The  white  flowers 
are  bigger  than  the  biggest  Canterbury 
Bells,  even  the  “ improved  ” sorts.  Of 
course,  the  white  should  predominate  in 
the  group,  or  form  the  setting  for  a pale 
blue,  and  the  latter  would  be  better  in 
effect  if  not  placed  formally,  as  at  regular 
distances  or  exactly  in  the  middle.  A va- 
riation of  this  group  can  be  had  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  turquoise-blue  the  deep 
gentian-blue  of  the  old  double  Siberian 
larkspur.  It  may  be  scarce  and  dear,  but 
if  a strong  specimen,  just  one  would  do 
in  the  mass  of  white  ; its  dwarf  habit  and 
.shining  black  stems  would  give  it  a fitness 
for  this  purpose  possessed  by  no  other 
delphinium  I know,  and  the  effect  would 
be  new  and  matchless.  I get  this  idea 
from  a fact  and  not  imagination,  for  acci- 
dentally these  plants  exist  in  situ  as  men- 
tioned, only  not  in  the  masses  as  advised. 

Silene  quadrifida.  After  studying  this 
little  beauty  in  growth  and  flower  it  in- 
spires one  to  sound  a note  of  praise.  I 
shall  be  very  much  mistaken  if  this  is  not 


a good  deal  looked  after  when  it  becomes 
better  known.  It  grows  in  dense  tufts  of 
minute  foliage,  and  in  spring  it  is  bespan- 
gled with  pure  white,  starry  or  notched 
flowers.  These  continue  in  succession  for 
months,  the  plant  the  while  getting  taller 
until  at  last  it  may  reach  eight  inches.  A 
true  perennial,  doing  well  in  sandy  loam 
with  lime  nodules. — The  Garden. 


THE  JAPANESE  MELON. 

Under  this  title  an  article  is  contributed 
by  E.  A.  Carriere  to  the  Revue  Horti- 
cole . It  appears  that  this  variety  was  pro- 
cured from  Japan  by  M.  Cayeux,  together 
with  the  seeds  of  other  plants  ordered 
from  one  of  the  Japanese  visitors,  or  ex- 
hibitors, at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 
The  writer  says  that  it  is  probably  the 
smallest  and  perhaps,  also,  the  earliest  of 
the  edible  melons. 

Without  giving  entire  the  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  plant  in  all  parts,  the 
main  points  are  here  noticed : Fruits 
about  two  and  three  quarter  inches  by 
four  inches  in  the  two  diameters — 7 x 10 
centimetres — abruptly  rounded ; color,  a 
deep  green  passing  to  yellow  in  ripening, 
at  which  time  it  exhales  an  odor  of  great 
delicacy,  but  somewhat  unusual ; skin 
very  fine,  lightly  wrinkled  or  roughened 
with  elongated  grayish  spots  which  seem 
to  show  a tendency  to  form  a network, 
and  through  which  run,  lengthwise  of  the 
fruit,  some  wide  lines,  deep  but  not 
creased,  almost  black,  simulating  ribs 
which,  however,  do  not  exist.  Flesh 
green,  sometimes  whitish  green,  not  of 
great  thickness,  slightly  sugary,  melting, 
juicy,  of  a very  fine  and  peculiar,  but 
agreeable,  flavor,  recalling  a little  that  of 
orange  flowers. 

In  ripening  the  yellow  tint  of  the  skin 
increases  and  the  flavor  of  the  flesh  be- 
comes higher  without,  nevertheless,  tak- 
ing the  characteristic  odor  of  our  melons, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Cantalopes. 

The  Japanese  melon,  besides  its  great 
earliness  is  epecially  remarkable  for  its 
great  and  long-continued  productiveness, 
results  attendant  upon  its  prolonged  sea- 
son of  growth.  In  fact,  after  each  pinch- 
ing, or  shortening  in  of  the  shoots,  a new 
branchlet  is  made  which  gives  a fruit;  in 
this  way  its  growth  being,  as  may  be  said, 
incessant,  it  is  only  to  make  successive  or 
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continuous  pinchings  to  induce  the  for- 
mation of  new  fruits.  In  a word,  and  not- 
withstanding the  smallness  of  its  fruits, 
the  Japanese  melon  is  an  interesting  plant. 
The  introducer  of  this  variety  says  that 
seeds  sown  the  30th  of  March  gave  the 
first  ripe  fruit  the  12th  of  June.  He  ad- 
vises to  try  to  cross  it  with  other  species 
of  early  melons,  hoping  thus  to  obtain 
something  still  more  desirable.  The  Pine 
apple  and  the  green-fleshed  Nutmeg  va- 
rieties are  thought  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  to  be  used  in  cross-fertilizing  it. 


CLIMBING  NIPHETOS. 

This  variety  was  described  in  our  pages 
in  1889.  A writer  in  The  Garden  says  of 
it:  “This  rose  is  proving  itself  all  that 

was  claimed  for  it,  the  flowers  being  as 
large,  white  and  of  equally  as  good  shape 
as  those  of  the  type.  Shoots  some  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  long  are  very  common  upon 
this  variety,  and  they  produce  flowers 
from  almost  every  eye.  As  a white  climb- 
ing rose  under  glass  this  must  take  the 
precedence  of  any  other  variety.” 


ATMOSPHERIC  NITROGEN. 

A large  number  of  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  during  the  past  few 
months  by  Atwater,  which  confirm  the 
view  that  nitrogen  is  readily  absorbed 
from  the  atmosphere  by  certain  plants 
when  treated  with  “soil-infusion,”  and 
that  the  gain  of  nitrogen  is  dependent  on 
the  number  of  root-tubercles  which  the  ap- 
plication of  this  liquid  induces.  Schloes- 
ing  and  Lacerent  have  also  been  carry- 
ing on  an  investigation  into  the  same 
subject  and  with  similar  results.  In  com 
menting  upon  the  results  of  these  re- 
searches, Berthelot  states  that  he  re- 
gards them  as  a final  proof  that  under  the 
influence  of  microbes,  leguminous  plants 
can  utilize  and  fix  the  gaseous  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere. 


EVENING  PRIMROSES. 

CEnothera  missouriensis  makes  a splen- 
did rockwork  plant  when  grown  on  dry 
sandy  soil  and  in  full  sun.  In  rich  soil  it 
makes  too  luxuriant  growth  to  flower 
freely,  and  does  not  in  consequence  make 
such  a good  rockery  subject.  It  forms 
long  trailing  stems  with  narrow  shining 
leaves  and  large,  bright  yellow  flowers, 


which  are  borne  in  profusion  all  through 
the  summer  months.  CE.  tanacetifolia,  a 
Californian  species  with  deeply  cut  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers,  is  also  a good  rock 
plant,  and  soon  makes  a large  patch.  CE. 
triphylla,  a very  dwarf  species  with  yellow 
flowers  and  irregular  dentate  leaves,  is 
also  worth  growing,  as  are  CE.  eximia, 
CE.  taraxacifolia  CE.  acaulis,  etc. — K.,  in 
The  Garden. 

NEW  RACE  OF  DWARF  DAHLIAS. 

An  account  is  given  in  Revue  Horticole 
of  a new  race  of  dwarf  dahlias  which  has 
been  obtained  by  Leonard  Lille  ol 
Lyons,  France.  Nothing  is  more  curious, 
says  the  journal  named,  than  these  dah- 
lias which  bloom  some  weeks  after  the 
seed  has  been  sown,  when,  sometimes, 
some  of  the  plants  are  not  more  than  four 
inches  in  height.  Not  only  do  the  plants 
flower  from  this  early  period  of  their  life, 
but  already  their  tubers  are  perfectly 
formed — they  are  complete  plants.  As 
to  the  colors  of  the  flowers,  they  pass 
from  white  to  deep  red,  almost  black, 
through  all  the  intermediate  shades ; the 
variations  are  not  less  in  what  pertains  to 
the  dimensions  and  the  forms  of  the  flow- 
ers. All  the  plants  bear  single  flowers. 

PYRAMIDAL  BIRCH. 

This  variety  of  the  birch,  Betula  alba 
var.  fastigiata,  says  The  Garden , should 
find  a place  in  every  park  and  in  every 
collection  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees. 
It  is  the  exact  counterpart  among  the 
birches  of  the  Cypress  Oak  among  the 
oaks.  In  addition  to  the  peculiarity  of 
its  columnar  habit  of  growth,  it  has  the 
merit  of  retaining  its  dark  green  foliage 
much  longer  than  any  other  variety  of  the 
European  birches,  and  indeed  longer  than 
perhaps  any  other  cultivated  species. 

GLADIOLUS  RAMOSUS. 

This,  says  the  Journal  of  Horticulture , 
is  the  first  of  an  extensive  family  to  flower 
in  the  open  border,  where  its  magenta 
blossoms  are  effective  in  strong  clumps 
about  two  feet,  or  so,  from  the  front  of 
the  border  when  associated  with  other 
plants.  The  foliage  is  dark  green,  which 
sets  off  the  brightly  colored  flowers,  that 
expand  during  the  month  of  June.  It  in- 
creases rapidly,  and  succeeds  best  when 
left  undisturbed  in  the  border. 


PLEASANT  GOSSIP 


A HORTICULTURAL  OUTING. 

Toward  the  close  of  August  the  writer 
with  his  wife  and  two  boys  took  a 
summer  vacation  by  making  a trip  to  the 
islands  of  Lake  Erie.  We  have  made  it 
a practice  to  take  a little  trip  each  sum- 
mer for  several  years.  The  months  of 
June,  July,  and  the  first  part  of  August 
are  busy  ones,  as  our  harvest  of  berries  in 
good  season  requires  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us  besides  quite  a crowd  of 
berry  pickers.  After  the  20th  of  August 
the  blackberries  begin  to  diminish  enough 
so  we  can  get  away,  and  we  slip  away  for 
a few  days  before  the  tomatoes  and 
peaches  and  pears  begin  to  demand  daily 
attention.  This  year  I had  to  figure  a 
little  to  get  even  four  days,  but  I got  some 
extra  pickers  and  by  making  two  trips  on 
Monday  (we  never  pick  berries  on  Sun- 
day) we  got  off  in  good  order  Tuesday 
morning.  I had  the  pickers  on  Friday 
again,  my  man  looking  after  them,  and 
getting  a load  of  berries  ready  for  Satur- 
day morning. 

As  I did  not  get  home  until  11  p.  m.  of 
Friday  and  had  to  start  for  market  at  5 of 
Saturday  morning  it  will  be  seen  that  my 
trip  was  taken  under  difficulties.  As  a 
help  in  education  I am  greatly  partial  to 
travel  and  try  to  have  my  boys  go  when- 
ever it  is  possible.  Our  route  lay  first  to 
Cleveland  and  then  over  the  Lake  Shore 
Railway  to  a point  just  west  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  where  we  changed  the  second  time, 
taking  a short  railroad  eight  miles  long 
to  Lakeside.  The  west  shore  of  Sandus- 
ky Bay  is  made  into  a promontory  or  cape 
by  a body  of  water  and  marsh  running 
back  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake  to  Port 
Clinton  about  a dozen  miles.  At  this 
place  the  Ottawa  River  empties  and  it  is 
supposed  that  many  years  ago  it  emptied 
at  Lakeside. 

The  strip  of  land  between  this  old  river 
bed  and  the  lake  is  styled  Catawba  Island 
although  it  is  not  an  island  at  all  but  a 
tongue  of  land  two  or  three  miles  wide. 
Catawba  Island  was  our  objective  point, 
where  we  were  to  attend  the  summer 
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meeting  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society, 
but  our  tickets  went  to  Lakeside,  where 
there  is  a Methodist  camp  meeting  ground 
after  the  Chautauqua  plan,  the  tickets  be- 
ing of  the  excursion  order.  The  short 
railroad  runs  to  Marblehead,  a mile  be- 
yond Lakeside,  where  immense  quantities 
of  limestone  and  gypsum  are  quarried 
and  shipped  away.  We  were  attached  ta 
a freight  train  at  the  junction  and  were  an 
hourandahalf  going  eight  miles.  When 
we  finally  got  there  we  found  about  thirty 
friends  lounging  around  the  pleasant  pi- 
azzas of  the  Lakeside  Home  and  looking 
anxiously  across  the  seven  miles  of  water 
to  the  beach  of  Catawba  Island.  The 
boat  time  had  been  changed  and  we  could 
not  get  across  to  the  meeting.  As  the 
officers  were  mostly  with  us,  they  couldn’t 
very  well  hold  a meeting,  so  that  went  by 
default.  Along  toward  night  a yacht  put 
out  from  Catawba  Island  but  the  breeze 
died  away  and  the  two  or  three  passen- 
gers assisted  the  captain  in  rowing  across, 
which  they  accomplished  in  about  two 
hours.  After  supper  we  were  all  stowed 
in  the  little  yacht  and  towed  across  by  a. 
noisy  little  tug,  having  a jolly  time,  the 
lake  looking  like  a sea  of  molten  metal. 
Here  we  found  the  balance  of  our  expect- 
ed friends  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
published  program  although  it  was  nearly 
nine  o’clock.  The  meeting  was  held  here 
because  it  is  one  of  the  noted  and  favored 
fruit  regions  of  the  Middle  States.  Ca- 
tawba Island  is  a mass  of  broken  lime- 
stone covered  with  a layer  of  fertile  soil, 
and  was  formerly  closely  planted  with 
vineyards  and  there  is  standing,  as  a mon- 
ument of  the  former  industry,  a $140,000 
wine  cellar  now  empty  and  unused.  The 
grape  rot  came,  and  it  being  learned  that 
peaches  could  be  grown,  the  vineyards 
were  uprooted  and  now  it  is  one  vast 
peach  orchard,  there  being  many  square 
miles  of  trees,  this  year  laden  with  fruit. 
The  change  in  many  cases  was  gradual, 
every  other  row  of  vines  being  removed 
and  young  peach  trees  planted.  After 
five  or  six  years  the  other  grapes  were  re- 
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moved  and  the  peaches  allowed  the  whole 
ground. 

We  saw  several  orchards  in  this  transi- 
tion or  chrysalis  state.  The  largest  or- 
chard belongs  to  a Mr.  Elliothorpe  and 
contains  about  no  acres  or  over  18,000 
trees  and  it  is  thought  the  output  this 
year  will  be  12,000  bushels  of  peaches. 
Plums  are  being  planted  to  considerable 
extent  and  we  visited  one  orchard  of  900 
trees  that  produced  last  year  $1,750  worth 
of  fruit.  It  is  thought  that  this  year’s  crop 
will  exceed  500  bushels.  A wheelbarrow 
curculio  catcher  is  used  to  combat  this 
pest  and  the  jarring  is  kept  up  until  mid- 
summer. This  captures  the  plum  gouger 
also  and  saves  many  plums  that  would 
otherwise  rot  through  the  attacks  of  this 
insect.  The  rot  is  kept  in  check  by  pick- 
ing the  diseased  fruit  as  fast  as  it  appears. 
The  varieties  cultivated  in  this  orchard 
are  Union  Purple,  Lombard,  Pond,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Coe’s  Golden  and  Gueii.  In 
both  peach  and  plum  orchards  thorough 
cultivation  is  the  rule.  But  few  orchards 
have  passed  their  prime,  and  health  and 
vigor  is  the  rule. 

Opposite  Catawba  Island  is  Put-in  Bay, 
so  called  because  Commodore  Perry  put  in 
here  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  which  oc- 
curred a few  miles  to  the  northwest.  Just 
north  of  this  is  Middle  Bass  Island  and 
* beyond  that  North  Bass.  Kelley’s  Island, 
opposite  Lakeside  and  Marblehead,  is  the 
largest  and  on  the  rising  ground  near  the 
south  shore  is  the  Kelley’s  Island  Wine 
Cellar,  looking  like  a huge  vault  outwardly 
while  inside  it  extends  downward  into 
the  limestone  rock  forty  feet.  Scattered 
around  are  a dozen  or  more  small  islands 
varying  in  size  from  a few  acres  to  half  a 
square  mile  Our  flying  visit  would  not 
permit  of  more  than  a steamboat  ride  to 
the  various  islands.  From  the  steamer’s 
deck  Middle  Bass  seemed  the  prettiest. 
It  looked  like  a vast  garden  and  every 
inch  of  ground  not  occupied  by  buildings 
and  roads  was  planted  with  vines  or  trees, 
all  kept  so  clean  and  neat  that  it  looked 
like  a vast  garden  of  Eden.  There  is  a 
large  club  house  on  Middle  Bass  and  no 
one  can  stop  at  the  house  unless  recom- 
mended by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
club.  These  are  wealthy  men,  many  of 
them  prominent  Ohio  politicians,  and  here 
the  slates  are  fixed  for  Ohio  campaigns. 


Many  come  to  stop  over  Sunday,  and  if 
there  are  more  than  can  be  accommodat- 
ed those  who  have  been  there  the  longest 
have  to  move,  beginning  with  the  non- 
members. Rates  are  $1.75  a day  to  all. 
A friend  who  spent  a week  there  said  it 
got  to  be  very  dull  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days. 

On  Put-in  Bay  a mammoth  hotel  is  in 
process  of  erection  which  covers  six  acres. 
It  is  in  a fine  forest  grove  and  its  size 
gives  some  idea  of  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  these  islands  as  a summer  resort. 
This  is  the  nearest  northern  summering 
place  for  Southerners,  many  of  whom 
visit  it  and  either  stay  here  or  stop  for  a 
while  on  their  way  to  some  of  the  many 
others  more  remote. 

After  the  meeting  we  took  a steamer 
for  Toledo,  forty  miles  distant,  coming 
back  the  next  morning.  This  is  a delight- 
ful ride  of  three  hours  just  at  evening  and 
many  Toledo  people  reverse  the  trip,  go- 
ing to  the  islands  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turning at  evening,  having  four  hours  at 
the  islands. 

I regret  to  say  that  many  seem  to  spend 
the  four  hours  in  filling  up  on  the  fortified 
wines  made  on  the  islands  and  freely  sold 
to  the  visitors.  Many  car  and  boatloads 
of  whisky  and  sugar  stop  at  the  islands 
and  the  adjacent  main  land,  but  what  is 
done  with  these  goods  afterwards  is  some- 
thing the  resident  grape-growers  seem 
loth  to  talk  about.  The  southwestern 
part  of  Lake  Erie  and  Maumee  Bay  is 
very  shallow  and  the  steamers  have  to 
follow  a certain  channel  indicated  by- 
stakes  on  either  side  for  many  miles.  On 
the  shores  of  Maumee  Bay  I am  told  the 
water  is  gradually  encroaching  on  the  land 
and  many  acres  that  were  pastures  a few 
years  ago  are  now  two  feet  under  water. 
Toledo  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  lake  and 
is  growing  very  rapidly.  The  latter  part 
of  summer  is  often  very  warm  at  this  end 
of  the  lake  both  on  the  main  land  and  on 
the  islands. 

The  loss  of  Tuesday  cut  short  the  horti- 
cultural meetings  and  not  as  much  was 
accomplished  as  was  expected,  still  some 
interesting  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed but  the  length  of  this  article  pre- 
cludes even  a short  report  of  them  at  this 
time. 

L.  B.  Pierce,  Summit  Co .,  Ohio „ 
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HELIANTHUS  MULTIFLORUS. 

How  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Mag- 
azine, I wonder,  have  this  plant  in  their 
gardens?  In  our  vicinity  it  is  seldom 
seen,  yet  it  is  a valuable  plant.  Mine  has 
been  covered  with  a mass  of  yellow  bloom 
since  July  and  great  numbers  have  been 
cut  off ; in  fact,  the  whole  top  of  the  plant 
has  been  cut  away  to  make  bouquets  and 
yet  it  seems  that  two  blooms  come  on  for 
every  one  cut  off.  I do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  a rival  of  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  grandiflora  for  the  honors  of  queen 
of  the  garden  at  this  season.  It  is  a per- 
ennial. Just  before  winter  sets  in  cut  the 
top  off  close  to  the  ground,  throw  a shovel 
full  of  manure  over  the  roots  and  over 
this  throw  some  leaves  or  waste  litter  as 
a slight  protection ; in  the  spring  rake  off 
the  litter  and  spade  in  the  manure  around 
the  roots;  growth  will  soon  commence, 
and  later  in  the  season  you  will  be  abun- 
dantly repaid  for  your  trouble.  This 
plant  is  said  to  be  entirely  hardy,  but  my 
experience  proves  it  to  be  not  so,  except 
with  protection  in  this  latitude,  420.  The 
plant  is  increased  very  fast  by  division  of 
the  roots.  In  a few  words  it  may  be  said 
that  the  plant  gives  a great  many  flowers 
with  very  little  trouble. 

H.  C.  T.,  Dutchess  Co .,  N.  Y 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  GOLDENROD. 

The  popularity  of  the  goldenrod  does 
not  abate  but  apparently  increases  with 
the  recurring  seasons.  The  fitness  of  the 
goldenrod  alone,  or  the  goldenrod  and 
aster  combined,  as  a national  emblem, 
becomes  more  evident  to  the  public  as 
the  plant  characteristics  are  better  known, 
and  in  a happy  mood  President  Harri- 
son made,  perhaps,  a prophetic  allusion 
in  his  speech  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  when 
on  his  late  trip  in  that  State.  Bouquets 
of  goldenrod  were  presented  in  profusion 
and  he  remarked : 

These  gifts  of  flowers  which  you  bring 
to  me  here  are  the  products  of  your  fields 
and  not  of  your  gardens.  The  beautiful 
goldenrod ; it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  in 
this  plant,  so  widely  distributed,  slightly 
diversified  in  its  characteristics,  but 
spreading  over  nearly  our  whole  country, 
we  have  a type  of  the  diversity  and  yet 
the  oneness  of  our  people  ; and  I am  glad 
to  think  that  its  golden  hue  typifies  the 


gladness  and  joy  and  prosperity  that  is 
over  all  our  fields  this  happy  year  and,  I 
trust,  in  all  your  homes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a pleasure  to  re- 
produce the  “ Song  of  the  Goldenrod,” 
by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Maga- 
zine. The  smooth  gliding  rythm,  the  ac- 
curate description,  and  above  all  the 
touches  of  true  poetry  in  this  composi- 
tion will  ensure  for  it  more  than  an  ephem- 
eral life,  while  it  spreads  the  fame  of  the 
“ beautiful  goldenrod.” 

Oh,  not  in  the  morning  of  April  or  May, 

When  the  young  light  lies  faint  in  the  sod 
And  the  wind-flower  blooms  for  the  half  of  a day, — 
Not  then  comes  the  Goldenrod. 

But  when  the  bright  year  has  grown  vivid  and  bold 
With  its  utmost  of  beauty  and  strength, 

Then  it  leaps  into  life,  and  its  banners  unfold 
Along  all  the  land’s  green  length. 

It  is  born  in  the  glow  of  a great  high  noon, 

It  is  wrought  of  a bit  of  the  sun ; 

Its  being  is  set  to  a golden  tune 
In  a golden  summer  begun. 

No  cliff  is  too  high  for  its  resolute  foot, 

No  meadow  too  bare  or  too  low ; 

It  asks  but  the  space  for  its  fearless  root, 

And  the  right  to  be  glad  and  to  grow. 

It  delights  in  the  loneliest  waste  of  the  moor, 

And  mocks  at  the  rain  and  the  gust  ; 

It  belongs  to  the  people;  it  blooms  for  the  poor ; 

It  thrives  in  the  roadside  dust. 

It  endures  though  September  wax  chill  and  unkind  , 
It  laughs  on  the  brink  of  the  crag, 

Nor  planches  when  forests  turn  white  in  the  wind ; 

Though  dying,  it  holds  up  its  flag ! 

Its  bloom  knows  no  stint,  its  gold  no  alloyq 
And  we  claim  it  forever  as  ours — 

God’s  symbol  of  Freedom  and  world-wide  Joy 
America’s  flower  of  flowers  ! 

LILIES. 

The  following  essay  was  read  by  Mr. 
Hepworth  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Pax- 
ton Horticultural  Society,  Dewsbury, 
England  : 

“ Fair  as  a lily,”  “ pure  as  a lily,”  “beautiful  as  a 
lily.”  Who  has  not  often  heard  or  used  terms  such  as 
these  to  express  their  admiration  for  something  beau- 
tiful ? and  who  amongst  us  can  gaze  upon  the  newly 
opened  flowers  of  many  varieties  of  lilies  without 
confessing  them  both  fair,  pure,  and  beautiful?  The 
lily  has  been  the  theme  of  poets  and  historians  from 
time  immemorial,  and  if  there  has  been  one  flower 
to  compare  with  the  rose  in  popular  favor  it  has  sure- 
ly been  the  lily.  It  has  long  been  associated  with 
both  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  and  at  no 
period  more  so  than  the  present,  when  its  chaste  and 
fragrant  flowers  are  eagerly  sought  for.  Of  exqui- 
site beauty,  delicious  fragrance,  stately  habit,  the 
colors  ranging  from  the  purest  white  through  many 
shades  to  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  crimson,  orange, 
and  purple,  banded  with  gold  or  with  ruby-like  spots, 
in  height  from  one  to  ten  feet,  with  flowers  from  two 
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to  twelve  inches  across,  and  in  season  from  spring 
till  late  in  the  autumn,  such  is  the  flower,  the  merits 
of  which  we  have  to  discuss,  and  on  the  culture  of 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  offer  a few  hints. 

Lilies  prevail  throughout  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  in  the  Alpine  districts,  the  Caucasus,  Asia 
Minor,  through  Siberia  to  Northern  China  and  Japan. 
A few  fine  species  come  from  the  mountains  of  India, 
whilst  the  United  States,  east  and  west,  also  con- 
tribute. handsomely  to  the  list.  Botanists  divide 
them  into  three  groups— viz.,  the  Archelirion,  which 
includes  all  those  with  horizontal  or  drooping  flow- 
ers, such  as  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum ; the 
Eulirion,  those  with  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  such 
as  L.  longiflorum  ; and  the  Isolirion,  those  with  erect 
bell-shaped  flowers,  such  as  L.  croceum,  the  old  Or- 
ange lily.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  I propose 
to  treat  them  under  the  two  heads  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy— those  adapted  for  outdoor  cultivation,  and 
those  best  grown  in  pots,  because  although  the  ma- 
jority are  said  to  be  hardy,  and  may  be  so  in  well 
sheltered  places  in  the  south  and  west  of  England, 
yet  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  grow  many  of  the  best 
varieties  out  of  doors  in  this  district. 

LILIES  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

The  hardy  lilies  are  pre-eminent  amongst  herba- 
ceous perennials,  and  when  planted  under  proper 
conditions  none  gives  less  trouble  to  the  grower. 
The  best  possible  place  for  most  of  them  is  in  the 
border  amongst  shrubs  where  these  are  not  too  thick. 
The  shrubs  being  mostly  surface-rooting  afford  just 
the  shade  and  shelter  needful  for  the  lilies,  without 
exhausting  the  soil  beneath  them,  and  their  noble 
flowers  are  seen  to  great  advantage  against  the  dark 
green  leaves  of  the  shrubs.  They  can  also  be  grown 
in  any  ordinary  flower  border,  and  almost  in  any  po- 
sition if  the  soil  is  good,  and  if  arranged  according 
to  their  height — dwarf  ones  in  front,  tall  ones  behind 
—are  very  effective.  Although  the  lily  naturally  likes 
the  shade  yet  it  must  not  be  planted  under  the  drip 
of  trees,  and  wherever  they  are  planted  they  require 
good  soil,  so  that  their  flowers  may  attain  due  size 
and  substance.  A cool,  moist,  and  shaded  soil  in 
summer  is  highly  beneficial,  and  it  should  be  well 
prepared  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet.  Most  gar- 
den soils  if  dug  to  this  depth,  and  given  a liberal 
dressing  of  good  manure  from  an  old  cucumber  or 
mushroom  bed,  along  with  well-decayed  leaves— real 
leaf-mold— will  suit  nearly  all  the  hardy  lilies.  Good 
preparation  of  the  ground  in  the  first  instance  is  es- 
sential, and  should  on  no  account  be  neglected,  be- 
cause most  lilies  are  impatient  of  being  often  dis- 
turbed, and  do  far  better  when  left  alone  for  years 
together.  The  bulbs  must  be  planted  three  or  more 
together,  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  if  the 
early  part  of  the  season  is  dry  supply  them  occasion- 
ally with  water. 

All  lilies  may  be  propagated  by  seed ; some  seed 
freely,  others  scantily,  and  the  seedlings  retain  their 
specific  characters,  though  they  may  differ  in  variety. 
Hybrid  lilies  are  almost  unknown.  Many  persons 
have  endeavored  to  secure  new  lilies  by  hybridiza- 
tion, but  nearly  all  have  failed ; in  fact,  the  lilium 
most  stubbornly  resists  the  intermixing  of  its  species. 
To  two  Boston  cultivators — Mr.  Francis  Parkman 
and  Mr.  Brown  Hovey — belongs  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing raised  the  two  finest  hybrid  lilies  extant,  which 
they  have  named  after  themselves.  Both  are  hybrids 
between  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum ; the  first  is 
like  a deep  red  L.  auratum,  and  the  second  like  a 
deep  red-banded  L.  auratum,  and  each  one  when  ex- 


panded measures  one  foot  across.  I have  not  yet 
seen  either  of  these  lilies  in  any  English  catalogue. 

As  it  takes  from  five  to  eight  years  to  grow  a flow- 
ering bulb  from  seed  it  is  not  very  much  practiced. 
The  mode  practiced  by  Dutch  growers,  and  also  by 
our  own  nurserymen,  is  to  take  a large  bulb  and  strip 
off  a few  of  the  outer  scales ; these  are  planted  sepa- 
rately in  small  pots  in  good  light  soil,  and  the  pots 
are  plunged  in  slight  bottom  heat.  They  are  spar- 
ingly supplied  with  water,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
small  bulbs  form  round  the  base  of  each  scale  or 
clove.  When  these  are  about  the  size  of  peas  they 
are  carefully  removed,  potted  separately  in  small 
pots,  and  commence  life  on  their  own  account.  This 
is  only  necessary  with  some  sorts,  as  many  of  the  va- 
rieties form  small  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  stems, 
whilst  in  others,  such  as  the  Tiger  Lily  and  L.  bulbi- 
ferum  they  form  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves. 

The  hardiest  for  outdoor  cultivation  is  L.  candi- 
dum,  the  Madonna  Lily;  this  is  an  evergreen,  and 
likes  a rather  heavier  soil  than  most  of  the  others, 
and  not  to  be  often  disturbed.  Another  good  one  is 
L.  croceum — the  old  Orange  Lily.  This  is  well 
known  to  everyone,  and  there  are  few  plants  which 
bear  such  a wealth  of  bloom  as  this  with  the  same 
amount  of  trouble.  L.  elegans,  or  Thunbergianum, 
and  its  many  varieties  of  scarlet,  crimson,  orange, 
and  yellow;  L.  davuricum  and  its  varieties ; L.  chal- 
cedonicum  or  Turk’s  Cap,  and  its  varieties;  and 
above  all  L.  tigrinum — the  Tiger  lilies — these  are 
amongst  the  most  showy  of  the  family.  L.  tigrinum 
splendens,  when  well  grown,  is  a gorgeous  flower, 
and  seen  at  a distance  looks  almost  like  a ball  of  fire. 
There  are  other  suitable  varieties  which  can  be  had 
from  any  catalogue,  and  which  I need  not  stop  to 
specify  here  ; in  fact,  the  varieties  are  so  numerous 
that  an  interesting  and  beautiful  border  may  be 
formed  of  lilies  alone. 

(to  be  concluded  next  month.) 


THE  FAIRY  LILY. 

On  page  230  of  the  Magazine  is  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  Fairy  Lily.  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
describes  it  under  the  name  Amaryllis 
Atamasco  or  Atamasco  Lily,  but  as  it 
comes  under  section  Zephyranthes  it  is 
frequently  called  by  the  latter  name  or 
Z.  Atamasco. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  order  with  jon- 
quil, narcissus,  daffodil,  etc.,  but  is  more 
delicate  and  very  beautiful.  The  colors 
of  the  species  of  Zephyranthes  are  white, 
pink  and  bright  rose.  The  plant  is  a na- 
tive of  our  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  The  true  Z. 
Atamasco  (one  of  the  best  species)  is 
found  growing  wild  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  Florida.  It  has  beautiful  pink 
flowers  that  are  very  abundant  and  are 
produced  during  the  whole  summer.  The 
bulbs  are  generally  planted  in  early  spring 
instead  of  fall,  and,  though  they  rapidly 
increase,  they  may  be  left  undisturbed 
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for  years  in  the  open  ground,  but  in  many 
places  they  need  some  protection  in  win- 
ter. The  name  Zephyranthes  comes  from 
Greek  words  that  signify  “ west  wind 
flower,”  All  of  the  species  are  beautiful 
and  most  are  hardy. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Wheeler. 


GLADIOLUS. 

With  me  these  beautiful  flowers  have 
been  nearly  a total  failure  this  season  ; 
out  of  fifty  choice  named  varieties  and 
two  hundred  mixed  sorts,  not  one  quarter 
of  them  have  bloomed,  although  the  bulbs 
planted  were  large  and  strong.  I attrib- 
ute the  failure  to  the  long  season  of 
drought  during  May  and  June,  those  that 
did  bloom  all  grew  in  a partly  shaded  sit- 
uation ; one  bulb  of  Pyramid  planted  un- 
der the  shade  of  a tall  dahlia  has  thrived 
and  bloomed  luxuriantly  while  nearly  all 
of  those  planted  out  in  the  garden  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  were 
a total  failure.  On  examination  I find 
many  of  them  set  for  bloom  but  the  buds 
have  blasted.  This  proves  to  me  conclu- 
sively that  gladiolus  to  be  grown  success- 
fully must  be  planted  in  a rather  heavy 
soil  and  be  partially  shaded  by  shrubery ; 
light,  gravelly  soil  will  not  do.  Those 
varieties  which  withstood  the  dry  weather 
and  bloomed  well  are  Africaine,  Ceres, 
Agrius,  Coquette,  Pyramid,  Marie  Le- 
moine,  Martha  Washington  and  Brench- 
leyensis.  Next  season  I shall  plant  all 
my  gladiolus  among  dahlias  and  tall  grow- 
ing shrubs.  Not  only  do  they  bloom  bet- 
ter but  the  blooms  last  longer  and  are  of 
finer  form. 

H.  C.  T.,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  V 


FLOWER  NOTES. 

The  new  seedling  carnation  “ Margaret” 
is  certainly  a valuable  addition  to  our  an- 
nuals. It  has  the  true  carnation  fragrance 
and  general  appearance,  but  whether 
hardy  or  not  I have  not  proven. 

I hope  some  one  next  year  will  try  some 
of  the  coreopsis,  Golden  Wave,  and  the 
double  blue  mgella  in  mixed  arrangement. 
Also  the  blue  corn  flower  with  all  sorts 
of  coreopsis.  A very  handsome  color 
effect  for  late  summer  is  blue  browallia 
and  white  spiral  mignonette. 

Pansies  grown  from  first  seed  of  spring 
plants  are  now,  August,  in  bloom,  just 


when  those  first  ones  are  giving  up  the 
struggle  with  hot  weather. 

Recent  rains  have  given  the  nasturtiums 
a fresh  start,  making  a display  of  color 
with  sweet  peas  on  a wire  fence  between 
us  and  a neighbor  who  never  before  saw 
nasturtiums  excepting  a few  dwarfs  I 
had  last  year.  Her  indifference  to  them 
is  compensated  for  by  her  admiration  of 
carnations  and  balsams. 

A group  of  hardy  hibiscus  is  the  grand 
display  on  our  ground  today.  Not  lovely 
but  magnificent,  and  a white  hydrangea 
will  soon  complete  the  show  of  that  corner 

Balsams  grown  on  good  rich  ground 
have  stood  the  past  month’s  drouth  brave- 
ly, and  are  now  looking  as  fresh  as  in 
June  and  covered  with  bloom. 

Last  fall  I protected  some  Tea  roses  in 
the  garden  by  laying  flat  stones  close 
around  the  stems,  sloping  away  slightly 
and  shall  try  it  again,  but  shall  first  cover 
at.  least  eighteen  inches  wide  with  sod, 
grass  side  down,  then  lay  the  stones.  In 
the  spring  remove  them  and  give  a little 
manure  stirred  among  the  rotten  sod,  then 
replace  the  stones  as  soon  as  the  fierce 
summer  heat  comes  on.  I would  like  to 
have  other  rose  lovers  try  this  and  write 
of  their  experience.  Not  a week  has 
passed  since  May  without  roses,  although 
I have  less  than  a dozen  plants. 

R.  A.  Holton. 


CANNING  AND  PRESERVING. 

For  canning  or  preserving  choose  al- 
ways the  very  best  fruit.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  ripe,  but  firm  and  sound.  In 
peeling  be  very  careful  to  cut  out  all 
bruised  spots.  Reject  whatever  has  the 
least  trace  of  decay  ; it  is  ripe  for  fermen- 
tation, and  may  ruin  the  whole  batch. 
To  keep  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  firm 
and  well-colored,  wash  and  drain  well  be- 
fore paring,  drop  each  one  as  the  rind 
comes  off  into  clear  lime  water,  and  let 
stay  till  all  are  finished.  Take  out  upon 
a sieve,  and  rinse  by  pouring  clear  water 
through.  If  for  canning,  pack  close  in 
your  jars,  and  set  in  cold  water  up  to  the 
neck.  Bring  it  to  a boil,  while  you  make 
a syrup  of  half-pound  of  sugar  and  half- 
pint of  water  to  each  pound.  Cook  five 
minutes  after  the  sugar  melts.  Skim  well, 
and  fill  the  cans  brimful  of  it.  Let  them 
stand  two  minutes,  then  fill  again  if  it  has 
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sunk  below  the  top.  Press  the  fruit  well 
below  it  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and 
seal  at  once.  If  the  cans  are  of  glass,  be 
careful  to  set  them  on  something  warm 
when  they  are  removed  from  the  water. 
A sudden  chill  will  burst  them,  and  make 
all  your  labor  vain. — Harper's  Bazar. 

FIG  TREES  AT  THE  NORTH. 

I have  on  the  south  side  of  my  house  a fig  bush 
that  has  three  sprouts  almost  three  feet  high.  This 
winter  I intend  strawingthem  up,  the  same  as  is  done 
with  rose  bushes,  then  turning  a barrel  over  the  top 
and  placing  some  manure  around  the  bottom  of  the 
karrel.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  that  is  the 
right  way  ? Chisholm,  New  York. 

In  the  climate  of  New  York  the  pro- 
posed protection  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient. In  this  locality  some  figs  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens  and  these  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  have  their 
branches  tied  together,  when  the  body 
of  the  tree  is  bent  downwards,  as  closely 
to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  held  there 
by  being  tied  down  to  stakes.  The  tree 
is  then  covered  over  and  around  with 
boards,  and  over  these  is  placed  a thick 
layer  of  straw,  and  lastly  a covering  of 
four  or  five  inches  of  soil.  In  the  spring 
when  the  covering  is  removed  the  tree  is 
bent  back  to  its  original  upright  position. 
Even  very  large  bushes  or  trees  can  be 
bent  over  and  protected  in  this  manner, 
as  the  stems  are  very  flexible. 

THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

J.  M.  Samuels,  of  Kentucky,  has  been 
appointed  and  confirmed  as  Chief  of 
Horticulture  for  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  New  York,  the 
well-known  florist,  is  the  head  of  the  di- 
vision of  Floriculture.  These  appoint- 
ments are  quite  satisfactory  to  all  horti- 
culturists.. giving  them  full  confidence  that 
their  interests  will  be  properly  cared  for. 
Mr.  Samuels,  who  now  occupies  the  high 
position,  which  has  been  so  warmly  con- 
tested for  months,  is  a practical  fruit- 
grower and  a man  of  fine  executive 
abilities. 


HYBRID  CANNAS. 

A wonderful  improvement  is  going  on 
among  cannas  by  means  of  skillful  cross- 
ing by  French  cultivators.  The  flowers 
are  greatly  enlarged  in  size,  and  the  col- 
ors and  markings  are  indefinitely  varied. 
During  the  whole  of  August  and  Septem- 
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ber  they  have  shown  a blaze  of  color. 
These  will  be  largely  used,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
decoration  of  the  garden.  The  following 
notes  of  some  varieties  were  taken  the 
latter  part  of  August. 

Brilliant. — Tall,  large  leaves,  foliage 
reaching  about  three  feet  high,  spike  of 
ten  to  twelve  flowers,  flowers  medium 
size,  petals  rather  narrow,  glowing  crim- 
son. 

T'tte  d'Or. — Tall,  leaves  large,  three  to 
three  and  a half  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a tall  flower  stem  bearing  an  ample  spike 
of  large,  orange  salmon  flowers. 

Goldfinch. — Tall,  large  leaves,  tall  spike 
of  medium  sized  flowers  with  reddi-sh 
spots  and  blotches  on  a yellow  ground. 

Star  0/1891. — Very  dwarf  grower,  leaves 
medium  size  crowded  on  a short  stem  ; 
flower  stems  short,  bearing  successively 
twenty  or  more  very  large  reddish  orange 
flowers.  A very  distinct  and  showy 
variety. 

Lutea  splendens. — Dwarf,  spikes  tall, 
flowers  medium  size,  bright  canary  yel- 
low, faintly  spotted  with  red. 

Jules  Chretien. — Medium  to  dwarf,  fo- 
liage ample,  closely  set,  leaves  large,  flow- 
ers very  large,  borne  on  a stem  of  medium 
height,  thickly  set,  large,  blooming  freely, 
bright  crimson. 

Chevalier  Besson. — Very  dwarf,  leaves 
medium  size,  flowers  medium,  cardinal. 

Capricieux. — Dwarf,  spikes  tall,  flowers 
medium,  spotted  and  suffused  with  orange 
red. 

Edouard  AndrL — Dwarf,  leaves  large 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  purple  tinted, 
flowers  large,  purplish  crimson,  not  bloom- 
ing successively  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
but  the  spike  at  all  times  showing  a num- 
ber well  set  to  display  to  the  best  advan- 
tage— very  handsome. 

Victor  Hugo. — Dwarf,  leaves  large, 
clouded  with  a shade  of  purple  ; flowers 
medium  to  large,  broad  petals,  bright 
crimson — very  handsome. 

Tonkin. — Very  dwarf,  leaves  medium 
size,  short  spike  of  large  flowers,  canary 
yellow  spotted  and  flaked  with  maroon. 

Revol  Massot. — Dwarf,  leaves  rather 
long  and  narrow  in  comparison,  rather 
tall  spike  of  brilliant  crimson  flowers, 
petals  long  for  the  width,  the  lower  one 
marked  with  golden  yellow. 
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Madame  Gobet—  Very  dwarf,  leaves 
medium  size,  flowers  on  a short  spike, 
very  large,  bright  scarlet. 

Louis  Chretien. — Dwarf,  leaves  medium 
size,  flower  spikes  tall,  flowers  very  freely 
produced,  large,  bright  yellow,  spotted 
and  flaked  with  crimson. 

Cardinalis  — Dwarf,  foliage  medium 
size,  bluish  tint,  vigorous,  flowers  medium 
size,  brilliant  cardinal. 

Adolph  Weick. — Dwarf,  leaves  long, 
spike  tall,  flowers  medium,  bright  crim- 
son. 

A.  Crozy  — Medium  size,  leaves  large, 
bluish  tint,  flower  spikes  tall,  flowers 
iarge,  purplish  crimson. 

Admiral  Medium  size,  spike 

tall,  free  blooming,  flowers  large,  clear 
canary  yellow  spotted  with  orange  red — 
handsome. 

Antoine  Chatin.—T)\N2eA,  leaves  large, 
thick  set,  spike  medium  height,  flowers 
large,  brilliant  orange  red— very  hand- 
some. 

President  Faure  — Tall,  leaves  large, 
wholly  suffused  with  purple,  spike  tall, 
flowers  medium,  orange  crimson.  A hand- 
some plant  on  account  of  its  very  striking 
foliage. 

Gen' l Boulanger— Very  dwarf,  leaves 
large,  spike  medium,  flowers  medium, 
canary  yellow  spotted  with  orange  red, 
very  free  blooming. 

Montorii—  Medium,  spikes  medium, 
flowers  large,  bright  crimson. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

A very  able  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
the  cultivation  of  sweet  peas  is  given  by 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins  in  the  Tolland 
County  (Connecticut)  Leader.  The  writer 
notices  the  position  this  favorite  flower 
holds  in  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  which  offers  special  prizes  and 
sets  apart  a special  exhibition  for  it,  the 
show  day,  August  i,  being  called  Sweet 
Pea  Day  For  the  culture  of  this  flower 
Mr.  Hutchins  gives  six  rules. 

“ Of  course,”  he  says,  “ such  general  rules  as  rich 
ground,  sunny  exposure  and  thorough  weeding  are 
understood.  The  special  rules  are:  i.  early  plant- 
ing; 2.  deep  planting;  3.  extra  fertilizing;  4.  strong 
bushing  ; 5.  watering ; 6.  free  picking ; which  means 
keeping  the  pods  off.  Early  planting  means  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  By  the  first  of 
April  they  should  be  in.  They  are  very  hardy,  and 
like  the  earliest  garden  peas  need  to  make  their  root 
growth  in  the  cool,  moist,  spring  ground.  Frosts 


need  not  be  feared.  Sometimes  they  are  planted  in 
the  fall.  Deep  planting  is  very  important  to  guard 
against  the  drought  of  mid-summer.  But  here  is  a 
difficulty.  They  should  be  planted  five  inches  deep, 
but  to  cover  them  with  five  inches  of  cold,  wet,  March 
soil  almost  insures  failure  to  get  the  sprouts  above 
ground.  Hence  they  should  be  sown  in  a:  trench  or 
furrow  at  the  right  depth,  and  covered  but  one  inch 
at  first.  As  they  grow,  the  earth  is  filled  in,  until 
when  leveled,  they  are  at  the  right  depth.  They 
should  be  sown  in  a double  row  about  ten  inches 
apart  and  the  seeds  dropped  an  inch  and  a half  apart 
in  the  furrows.  By  extra  fertilizing  is  meant  the  ap- 
plication of  such  stimulants  as  wood  ashes,  bone  flour 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  garden  should  be  well  ma- 
nured in  the  fall  to  give  the  soil  a good  body  of  vege- 
table matter;  but  to  get  a quick  growth  of  thrifty 
vines  and  early  flowering,  the  above  named  plant 
foods  are  excellent.  Scatter  the  wood  ashes  on  in 
the  winter.  Hoe  in  the  bone  flower  just  before  bush- 
ing. And  in  May  scatter  along  just  outside  the  rows 
a handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  every  four  feet,  stir- 
ring it  in,  but  not  to  have  it  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  vines.  Then  watch  them  grow  a 
foot  a week  in  June  : and  look  for  blossoms  a month 
ahead  of  the  man  who  believes  in  the  ‘ good  old 
way.’  Then  this  kind  of  cultivation  means  strong 
and  tall  bushing.  Get  the  best  birch  tops,  at  least 
seven  feet  high,  and,  if  two  inches  thick,  all  well,  * 
and  set  them  firmly  in  the  ground  with  a crow  bar. 
Bush  between  the  double  row,  and  train  the  vines  to 
the  bushes  if  they  rebel.  Plenty  of  water  is  a safe  in- 
junction, but  quite  necessary  in  case  of  a dry  season. 

A rainy  summer  is  very  friendly  to  sweet  peas,  and 
gives  us  doubtless  about  as  good  condition  as  they 
have  in  the  moist  climate  of  England  where  they 
flourish.  Pick  blossoms  every  day.  Sacrifice  the 
pods  if  they  come,  you  want  blossoms  from  June  till 
October.  Buy  fresh  seed  from  a reliable  seedsman. 
You  cannot  have  blossoms  and  save  your  own  seed. 
And,  if  you  did  save  it  from  a mixed  row,  it  is  very 
sure  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

EARLY  GARDEN. 

Our  garden  ground  is  heavy  and  cold,, 
making  plowing  late,  and  early  vegetables 
impossible,  unless  prepared  for  in  the  au- 
tumn. Last  year  we  had  a strip  thrown 
up  by  spading  and  ditching  which  was 
planted  before  plowing  time  to  some  ad- 
vantage. In  the  fall  a few  onions  were 
set  in  a part  of  this  bed  and  quite  late 
covered  with  straw  manure.  Another 
section,  where  lettuce  and  radishes  had 
been,  was  well  worked  and  covered  with 
the  same. 

In  the  spring  we  began  with  the  onions 
by  chopping  them  out  of  the  frozen 
ground.  The  lettuce  was  ready  before 
the  snow  squalls  were  past,  while  the  rad- 
ishes were  earlier  and  of  better  quality 
than  those  from  seed  planted  on  this  strip 
as  early  as  the  ground  could  be  stirred. 
AVaiting  for  plowing  to  be  done  was  vexa- 
tious, therefore  I made  a warm  nest  fac- 
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ing  the  South  and  sheltered,  and  planted 
musk  melon  seed  broadcast,  freely,  and 
covered  it  lightly.  The  plants  all  came 
on  in  time  to  transplant  to  the  onion 
ground  as  soon  as  the  latter  were  out  of 
the  way.  My  friends  laughed  at  “ such 
foolishness  ” but  not  a melon  failed,  and 
not  a bug  found  them,  and  now,  in  Au- 
gust. we  are  eating  the  fruit  while  all  other 
melons  are  green.  Blackberries  are  gone 
and  peaches  are  not  yet  plenty,  so  the 
sweet  little  melons  are  appreciated  by 
those  who  laughed.  R.  A.  H. 

THE  FAIRS. 

The  permanent  location  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  has  improved  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fairs  in  other  parts  of  this 
State.  It  appears  probable  that  besides 
the  State  fair  which  is  now  permanently 
located  at  Syracuse,  at  least  three  other 
fairs  in  the  State  will  attain  prominence 
and  permanence,  namely,  the  Western 
New  York  Fair,  held  in  this  city,  the  Inters 
State  Fair,  at  Elmira,  and  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Fair,  at  Albany.  The 
last  two  have  already  taken  place  and  at 
each  the  exhibits  in  nearly  all  depart- 
ments were  satisfactory  and  some  highly 
so.  At  the  Albany  fair,  held  from  August 
26  to  September  1,  live  stock  was  well 
represented  and,  also,  the  mechanical  de- 
partment. The  display  of  ornamental 
plants  was  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 
The  show  of  fruits  was  fair,  apples  lead- 
ing. The  vegetable  department  was  fair- 
ly good.  The  weather  was  very  unfavor- 
able during  the  whole  time  of  the  fair, 
preventing  a full  attendance. 

The  Inter-State  Fair,  at  Elmira,  was 
held  from  September  1st  to  9th.  The  live 
stock  exhibit  was  large  and  fine  The 
mechanical  department  was  well  repre- 
sented. The  show  of  fruits  was  light  and 
not  as  good  as  would  be  expected  from 
the  territory  that  supplied  it.  The  collec- 
tion of  vegetables  was  very  fair  and  some 
fine  specimens  were  shown.  The  display 
of  plants  and  flowers  was  large  and  fine, 
and  exceeded  the  expectations  of  all. 
Floral  Hall  was  a blaze  of  color  and  beau- 
ty and  did  great  credit  to  the  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  F.  M.  Chase,  by  whose  taste  it 
was  arranged ; a portion  of  the  exhibit 
was  made  in  an  adjoining  tent.  The  col- 
lection of  cut  flowers  was  large  and  va- 


ried, the  exhibitors  competing  with  much 
spirit.  The  display  of  greenhouse  plants 
was  very  fine,  including  some  excellent 
specimens  of  palms  and  ferns.  Floral 
Hall  was  one  of  the  great  centers  of  at- 
traction at  the  fair  and  was  visited  by 
thousands  of  people.  The  weather  the 
first  three  days  of  this  fair  was  fine  and 
on  Thursday,  the  third  day,  at  least  twen- 
ty thousand  people  were  present.  Some 
wet  weather  afterwards  diminished  the 
attendance,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  good. 
This  fair  is  apparently  very  popular  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Its 
young  and  wide  awake  president,  George 
Brand,  and  its  genial  secretary,  George 
M.  Robinson,  are  alive  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  Fair,  and  we  judge  all  the  mem- 
bership are  working  together  for  substan- 
tial success. 

At  the  present  time,  September  15,  the 
New  York  State  Fair  is  being  held  at 
Syracuse.  The  weather  has  been  very 
favorable  and  there  are  very  large  exhib- 
its in  all  departments.  The  show  of  fruits 
is  the  largest  ever  made  in  this  State,  if 
not  in  the  country.  The  collection  of 
vegetables  is  also  very  large  and  fine. 
The  result  of  this  exhibition  will  contrib- 
ute largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  society. 

The  Western  New  York  Fair  is  to  be 
held  in  this  city  commencing  September 
21st.  Its  present  prospects  are  good. 

A TRAVELER’S  LETTER. 

This  is  the  7th  day  of  August,  and  I have 
just  returned  from  a run  through  the  pub- 
lic market  in  my  native  town,  Derby,  Eng- 
land, where  I am  visiting.  I observed 
one  collection  of  a dozen  dahlias  which 
were  magnificent,  some  of  them,  though 
not  yet  fully  blown,  measuring  six  inches 
across.  Of  those  I most  admired  were 
Maud  Fellows,  white,  tinged  with  pink, 
Wm.  Rawlings,  maroon-purple  , Colonist, 
terra-cotta;  R. T.  Rawlings, yellow, espe- 
cially fine,  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  brilliant 
scarlet.  Bunches  of  Cactus  dahlias,  nine 
blooms,  for  6d.  (12  cents),  some  measur- 
ing four  to  five  inches  across.  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  such  a quantity  of  tomatoes. 
While  much  of  this  stock  is  sent  from 
Paris,  a great  deal  is  raised  in  England, 
under  glass.  I had  a pleasant  visit  with 
a Mr.  Henry  Gregory,  an  amateur  horti- 
culturist, who  showed  me  his  greenhouse, 
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which,  though  only  75  x 50  feet,  is  a very 
profitable  investment.  On  the  side  bench- 
es and  in  the  center  were  tomatoes— such 
fine,  stocky  plants ! They  were  set  about 
one  foot  apart,  staked,  and  ran  as  high  as 
five  feet.  Some  plants  had  on  as  many 
as  seventy  tomatoes.  His  yield  was  enor- 
mous, and  the  wholesale  price  runs  from 
6d.  to  9d.  per  pound  (12  to  18  cents).  But 
this  was  not  all.  Under  the  side  benches 
he  had  as  fine  mushrooms  growing  as  any 
one  would  wish  to  see.  The  beds  were 
literally  thick  with  clusters  of  this  deli- 
cious vegetable.  He  finds  a ready  mar- 
ket for  them  at  iod,  (20  cents)  per  pound. 

I wonder  more  Americans  do  not  raise 
mushrooms,  especially  considering  the 
slight  expense  and  the  good  price  ob- 
tained. 

I would  like  to  describe  the  lovely  roses 
(outdoor  raised),  gloxinias,  etc.;  also  a 
visit  to  Covent  Garden  market,  London, 
but  I have  already  written  enough. 

John  Hall. 


AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  which  was  held  in  To- 
ronto from  the  18th  to  the  20th  of  August 
last,  was  pleasant,  profitable  and  wholly 
satisfactory  to  all  in  attendance.  Mayor 
Clark,  of  Toronto,  welcomed  the  guests 
in  behalf  of  the  Canadian  florists.  His 
address  was  responded  to  by  Judge  C. 
W.  Hoitt,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  who  was  par- 
ticularly happy  in  his  speech,  producing 
the  pleasantest  feeling  imaginable  among 
the  whole  company. 

President  Norton’s  address  was  prac- 
tical and  contained  many  good  points; 
some  of  them  will  be  found  here: 

To  the  young  man  with  visions  of  future  prosperity, 
who  aims  to  become  a successful  gardener  or  florist, 
I would  say,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
opportunities  as  the  use  made  of  them  that  tells  in 
the  end.  Good  honest  toil  dnring  working  hours  to- 
gether with  that  intelligence  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  study  during  leisure,  will  give  you  the  rep- 
utation of  being  faithful  and  industrious.  While  I 
believe  recreation  after  working  hours,  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  yet  to  devote  every  evening  dur- 
ing the  week  to  pleasure  is  a neglect  of  opportunities 
which  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  after  years,  and  will  do 
much  to  blight  the  hopes  of  ambitious  young  men. 
Constant  work  without  intelligence  may  become  a 
burden,  but  with  it  work  will  be  turned  into  pleasure 
and  profit.  * ***** 

The  tendency  now  is  to  grow  specialties.  Some 
take  to  roses,  and  a very  few  varieties ; others  to  car- 
nations and  violets  ; others  to  bulbs  and  chrysanthe- 


mums, and  many  to  bedding,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  decide  on 
what  you  wish  to  make  a specialty  of,  for,  as  a rule 
the  greatest  success  is  attained  by  having  one  prin- 
cipal money  crop.  Then  choose  a good  location 
where  the  soil  is  best  adapted  for  the  particular  plants 
you  wish  to  grow.  Be  sure  and  locate  near  a rail- 
road station  or  within  easy  access  to  the  n arest 
market,  then  erect  such  houses  as  are  best  fitted  for 
the  plants  you  take  a live  interest  in.  That  florist 
will  succeed  best  who  will  take  the  greatest  care  in 
preparing  his  flowers  for  the  market,  culling  out  and 
throwing  away  the  poor  ones.  Far  too  many  of  the 
ordinary  or  inferior  class  of  flowers  are  grown. 
******** 
Florists  in  general  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  great  advances  made  in  the  arrangement  of  cut 
flowers.  The  loose  natural  way  of  putting  them  to- 
gether with  their  long  stems  and  beautiful  foliage 
with  an  eye  to  harmony  of  color  and  artistic  effect, 
and  the  custom  of  using  one  or  two  colors  only  in 
each  design,  is  a long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
a vast  improvement  over  the  style  of  a few  years  ago, 
where  match  sticks,  corn-broom,  toothpicks  and  wire 
were  supposed  to  be  indispensable  factors  in  making 
up  designs,  and  an  endless  variety  of  flowers  of  col- 
ors were  packed  stiffly  together  into  what  was  wrong- 
ly called  artistic  work.  * * * * 

This  society  has  done  much  to  do  away  with  sense- 
less jealousies  and  bad  feeling  in  the  trade.  The  lo- 
cal clubs  are  doing  a good  work  in  the  same  direction, 
and  those  who  have  not  a club  in  their  city  or  town 
already  should  organize  one  right  away.  Frequent 
meetings  with  your  neighbors  in  a business  or  in  a 
social  way  cannot  result  otherwise  than  in  a mutual 
benefit,  h*  sfc  -is 

We  should  not  forget  the  ladies.  I would  recom- 
mend they  be  given  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
business.  More  especially  in  the  retail  stores  will 
they  be  found  very  useful,  not  only  as  book-keepers 
and  cashiers,  but  in  waiting  on  customers  and  in  put- 
ting up  orders.  Their  correct  taste  and  their  apti- 
tude for  recognizing  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color 
will  make  their  services  desirable  as  artists  and  de- 
signers, where  harmony  of  color  is  so  essential. 
There  are  many  women  today  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  are  doing  a profitable  business  on  their  own 
account,  and  there  is  room  for  many  more  in  an 
occupation  which  is  so  appropriate  and  pleasant. 

The  president  advised  the  encourage- 
ment of  public  exhibitions  of  plants  and 
flowers;  he,  also,  urged  that  action  be 
taken  in  regard  to  assisting  in  making  an 
exhibit  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago,  in  1893.  James  Dean,  of 
Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  vice-president.  The 
next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  next  August. 

TEA  IN  AMERICA. 

Oolong  from  the  Island  of  Formosa  is 
reported  to  be  the  most  popular  with  con- 
sumers, although  in  quality  hardly  equal 
to  the  fine  Foochow  tea.  India  and  Cey- 
lon teas  are  chiefly  acceptable  to  educat- 
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ed  palates,  which  do  not  comprise  many 
of  American  origin,  for  the  reason  that 
their  education  has  been  neglected. 
Hence  the  liking  for  unwonted  flavors  is 
not  wide-spread.  The  truth  is  that  Amer- 
icans are  not  a tea-drinking  people,  and 
that  the  annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  pounds  has  been  virtually  station- 
ary for  the  past  forty  years. — Richard 
Wheatley,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


COLORED  PLATE  OF  NARCISSUS. 

Our  colored  plate  of  this  month  shows 
three  forms  of  narcissus  which  are  hardy 
in  our  climate,  one  double  variety  and 
two  single  ones.  The  double  variety  is  a 
light  yellow  known  as  Incomparable  ; its 
flowers  are  like  double  roses  and  pro- 
duced abundantly ; the  single  yellow, 
Campernel,  with  its  central  bill-like  crown 
is  a very  beautiful  form  and  quite  fragrant ; 
it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Great  Jon- 
quil. The  single  white  with  the  yellow, 
crimson-edged  cup  is  Poeticus,  the  sweet 
narcissus  of  the  poets  and  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  beautiful. 

Some  of  the  other  best  hardy  kinds 
among  the  single  varieties  of  narcissus 
are  the  Hoop  Petticoat  variety  and  Etoile 
d’Or,  and  the  Gold  and  the  Silver  Trumpet 
varieties.  Among  the  desirable  double 
sorts  is  the  double  white  one  which  is  very 
sweet  scented,  also,  the  Orange  Phoenix, 
Its  color  indicated  by  its  name,  and  Silver 
Crown,  and  the  yellow  daffodil,  known  in 
the  trade  as  the  Van  Sion.  The  beautiful 
sweet-scented  jonquils,  both  single  and 
double,  are  quite  hardy,  and  all  that  have 
been  noticed  are  among  the  finest  of  the 
early  blooming  plants  of  the  open  garden. 


A NEW  PRACTICE. 

A peculiar  practice  in  transplanting 
trees  is  described  by  H.  M.  Stringfel- 
low  in  the  Southern  Horticulturist  and 
Farmer.  By  the  wa),this  journal,  pub- 
lished at  Bryan,  Texas,  is  showing  much 
ability  and  should  be  read  generally  by 
those  interested  in  horticulture  at  the 
South.  The  new  practice  consists  in  cut- 
ting away  the  roots  of  young  trees  taken 
from  the  nursery,  leaving  not  more  than 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  collar,  and 
shortening  the  tops  so  as  to  leave  them 
not  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  then 
setting  out  the  stems  as  cuttings.  It  is 
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claimed  that  the  stocks  submit  to  this 
operation,  and,  if  properly  planted,  make 
new  roots  which  at  once  strike  deep  into 
the  ground  and  produce  trees  of  greater 
vigor  and  vitality  than  those  planted  with 
their  roots.  These  last,  it  is  said,  throw 
out  surface  roots  which  never  descend 
deep  and  have  a tendency  to  dwarf  the 
trees  and  to  diminish  their  vitality.  A 
large  array  of  facts  is  presented  to  sub- 
stantiate the  new  theory.  The  subject  is 
one  of  much  importance  and  those  inter- 
ested should  read  Mr.  Stringfellow’s 
remarks  in  full  as  published  in  the  jour- 
nal mentioned.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
many  enterprising  horticulturists  will  ex- 
periment with  these  ideas. 


OCTOBER  WORK. 

The  present  month  will  have  its  work 
to  do  in  the  garden,  varied  according  to 
locality  and  peculiarities  of  individual 
places. 

. Fruits  and  vegetables  will  need  to  be 
gathered  and  stored. 

Tender  plants  turned  out  for  the  mild 
season  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
moved  will  require  attention  before  frosts 
damage  them.  Bulb-planting  in  the  open 
borders  and  potting  for  the  house  will 
need  to  be  done.  In  the  lower  Middle 
and  Southern  States  spinach  seed  can  yet 
be  sowed.  At  the  far  North  roses  may 
need  protection  by  the  last  of  the  month, 
but  this  work  can  be  postponed  until  later 
in  lower  latitudes.  The  winter  covering 
should  not  be  given  until  about  the  time 
of  hard  freezing.  Except  upon  light, 
sandy  soil,  digging  the  garden  ground  in 
the  fall  and  leaving  it  rough  for  the  action 
of  frosts  will  be  of  great  benefit ; so  also, 
any  lands  of  greater  extent  and  intended 
for  early  spring  crops,  such  as  onions  and 
peas,  will  be  improved  by  plowing  in  the 
fall,  the  only  exception  being  sandy  soils. 
Except  in  the  more  severe  climates,  the 
transplanting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  can  be  carried  on  this 
month.  It  is  well  to  place  a good  mound 
of  earth  around  newly  planted  trees  for 
the  first  winter  and  which  can  be  removed 
in  the  spring;  if  tall,  such  should  also  be 
securely  staked  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  winds  on  them.  Newly  set  herbaceous 
plants  and  bulbs  should  have  a covering 
of  leaves. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


ROXIE. 


Roxie  Fenton  having  done  her  errand, 
loitered  a few  minutes  where  Mrs.  Can- 
field  and  a daughter  were  planting  a quan- 
tity of  bulbs  ready  for  a choice  display  of 
bloom  the  coming  spring.  At  the  same 
time  her  ears  were  regaled  by  the  piano 
music  that  floated  through  the  open  door- 
way from  the  magic  finger-touch  of  an- 
other daughter. 

Roxie  was  passionately  fond  of  music 
and  of  flowers.  While  she  listened  rapt- 
urously, she  was  thinking  that  she  could 
never  have  any  really  choice  kinds  of 
flowers  because  of  their  cost.  At  the 
same  time  Cora  Canfield  was  saying: 

“ It  will  be  a pleasant  consciousness  all 
winter  to  know  that  we  have  these  bulbs 
tucked  snugly  away,  ready  to  do  their 
prettiest  in  the  spring  without  further 
trouble  on  our  part.  From  the  snow- 
drops, scillas  and  crocuses,  to  the  tulips, 
narcissi  and  hyacinths,  all  will  be  in 
bloom  before  anything  else  thinks  of  vent- 
uring a bud.  And,  Roxie,  now  that  we 
have  “spring  beauties”  nicely  started  all 
over  the  lawn  we  shall  make  a patch  here 
and  there  of  snowdrops  by  way  of  variety.” 

“ How  can  you  make  the  wee  bulbs 
grow  thriftily  among  the  grass  roots?” 
asked  Roxie. 

“ By  punching  holes  through  the  sod, 
right  after  a rain,  with  something  as  large 
as  a hoe-handle,  or  larger,  and  then  filling 
them  with  good  soil  and  pressing  it  in 
slightly.  In  each  place  one  bulb  is  plant- 
ed about  two  inches  deep,  the  soil  again 
pressed  to  keep  them  from  being  thrown 
out  by  freezing.” 

A little  longer  Roxie  dallied  to  listen 
to  the  music,  and  then,  saying  “ Good 
morning,”  hastened  homeward,  wonder- 
ing by  what  mysterious  decree  Cora  Can- 
field  should  be  the  landowner’s  daughter 
and  she  herself  the  daughter  of  his  tenant. 

But  Roxie  had  a deal  of  strong,  good 
sense,  and  knowing  that  such  thoughts 
are  unprofitable  if  not  sinful,  and  that  they 
breed  discontent  and  paralyze  effort,  she 
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put  them  away  from  her  with  the  resolve 
that  no  false  pride  should  hinder  her  from 
making  the  most  of  every  opportunity, 
however  humble,  for  helping  herself  and 
those  whom  she  loved.  “Yes,  I’ll  do  it,” 
she  said  to  herself  emphatically,  “ I can’t 
help  what  people  think.  The  home  folks 
will  feel  hurt  the  worst ; it’s  for  them  I’m 
sorry;”  and  she  shut  her  teeth  in  desper- 
ation and  strode  along  in  the  hot  October 
sun  thinking  only  of  the  shock  she  was 
about  to  give  the  family. 

Entering  the  low  kitchen  door,  heated 
and  tired,  she  threw  off  her  sun  bonnet 
and  dropping  into  a chair  exclaimed  with 
energy : 

“Well,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind,  for  cer- 
tain ! ” 

The  elder  sister  paused  in  her  bread- 
kneading,  looking  askance ; the  two 
younger  girls,  Cassie  and  Bess,  suspended 
their  peeling  of  apples  and  potatoes  ; and 
with  three  questioning  faces  turned 
towards  hers,  Roxie  repeated  : 

“Yes,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind;  I’m  go- 
ing to  leave  home.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Myra  anxiously, 
“ that  you  never  go  to  Mr.  Canfield’s  with- 
out coming  back  all  out  of  sorts.  What’s 
the  matter  now  ?” 

“Just  what’s  always  the  matter;  there 
are  too  many  in  this  family  for  a rented 
farm.  We  eat  up  and  wear  out  all  the 
profits.  There’s  never  anything  left  over 
except  for  bare  necessities.  Look  at  this 
hot  sun-bonnet  I’ve  worn  all  summer; 
couldn’t  even  buy  a cool  sun  hat  because 
I had  to  have  mits  and  handkerchiefs  for 
church-going.  Father  thinks  we  must  all 
go,  rain  or  shine,  else  we  might  use  each 
other’s  things  sometimes.  I don’t  mind 
the  going  though,  for  it’s  about  all  the 
change  we  get  from  this  hum-drum  life 
. . . and  I do  want  to  be  a good  Christ- 
ian,” she  added  slowly. 

“ But  I’m  sick  of  being  forever  pinched 
and  scrimped  in  what  I want.  And  so  are 
you,  Myra ; and  if  you  weren’t  an  angel 
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you  couldn’t  have  borne  what  you  have 
so  cheerfully  since  we  lost  our  mother. 
Now,  Pm  not  angelic  myself,  and  can’t  be 
so  patient  when  I see  no  prospect  of  any- 
thing better  for  us.  There’s  poor  James, 
always  lame  and  absorbed-  in  his  books  ; 
and  Elmer— tho’  good  as  gold— was  born 
tired  (I  wish  I could  put  some  of  my  ener- 
gy into  him);  and  father  is  getting  old, 
dear  man.  Yes,  there  are  too  many  of  us 
here  ; Pm  going  away.” 

Then  Cassie,  who  never  yet  had  been 
able  to  see  the  sombre  side  of  life, 
said  : 

“There  are  plenty  of  ways  for  thinning 
out  the  family  without  your  having  to 
leave  it.  Although  Pm  not  going  to  spoil 
a good  piece  of  rope,  nor  waste  any  pre- 
cious rat  poison,  I might  run  away  as  well 
as  not  if  I can  think  of  a good  place  to 
run  to ; for  I can  be  spared  from  the  fam- 
ily much  better  than  you  can.” 

“ You  dreadful  girl ! to  say  such  things,” 
gasped  Roxie.  “ I wonder  what  father 
and  the  rest  would  do  if  you  were  not 
here  to  drive  away  the  blues  when  that 
condition  threatens.  No,  Pm  the  one  that 
can  best  be  spared.  You  two  girls  are 
now  old  enough  to  more  than  fill  my 
place.” 

“ Are  you  going  to  teach  school,  Roxie,” 
inquired  Bess. 

“No,  indeed;  Pm  not  competent  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  fearful  examinations 
that  teachers  now-a-days  have  to  under- 
go. And  ’twould  only  be  inviting  con- 
sumption, earlier  than  our  mother  had  it, 
for  me  to  become  a dressmaker  or  milli- 
ner. And  I shall  never  stand  behind  a 
counter.  Intelligent  people,  who  have 
made  a study  of  vocations  for  women, 
claim  that  there’s  no  occupation  more 
healthful  than  that  of  ordinary  housework. 
I intend  to  get  a situation  to  do  such  work 
in  a nice  family  in  town.” 

“ Roxanna  Fenton ! You— a ‘ hired  girl ’ 
in  somebody’s  kitchen ! We  sha’n’t  let 
you.” 

“ Don’t  be  foolish  in  this  day  of  cooking 
schools,  but  remember  that  a girl  work- 
ing in  any  capacity  for  wages,  or  on  a sal- 
ary, is  a hired  girl.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Fenton  appeared  and 
was  excitedly  informed  of  Roxie’s  scheme. 
He  looked  pained  and  grieved  with  con- 
flicting emotions,  feeling  almost  rebuked 
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for  his  inability  to  provide  a competence 
for  his  family. 

“ Don’t  feel  a bit  troubled,  father,”  said 
Roxie,  “ but  listen  to  this  ;”  and  she  pro- 
duced a tiny  newspaper  clipping  from 
which  she  read : 

“ Wanted — A girl  from  a quiet  country 
home  to  do  general  housework  for  $2  per 
week  in  addition  to  piano  lessons.  No 
laundr)  work  required.” 

“Father,”  Roxie  hurried  to  say,  “I 
couldn’t  sleep  last  night  for  thinking  of 
this,  so  I got  up  and  wrote  for  the  situa- 
tion, though  the  letter  is  not  yet  mailed. 
I am  of  age  now,  and  Cassie  and  Bess  are 
so  well  grown  they  can  give  Myra  the 
necessary  help.  I am  not  really  needed 
here.  I will  confess  that  the  piano  les- 
sons are  the  attraction  in  this  particular 
case,  for  I am  always  music-starved.” 

“But  how  are  you  going  to  break  in 
those  fingers  of  yours  at  this  age?”  asked 
the  wise  father. 

“ My  fingers  are  as  pliant  as  anybody’s,” 
said  Roxie,  twisting  and  bending  them 
about  each  other,  “ and  I don’t  expect  to 
become  expert ; if  I can  only  learn  to  play 
accompaniments  to  our  favorite  home 
pieces  and  our  Sabbath  School  hymns  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  Aunt  Roxanna  has  al- 
ways said  I’m  to  have  her  piano  whether 
I play  or  not.” 

“ Well,  well ;”  sighed  the  father,  “I  hope 
Providence  has  directed  you  in  this  mat- 
ter. You’ve  always  been  a good  girl, 
Roxie,  and  we — we  shall  miss  you.  To 
no  other  kind  of  situation  could  I consent 
for  a daughter  of  mine  to  go.  A home  in 
a good  family  is  the  only  safe  place  for 
girls.” 

So  the  letter  was  mailed ; and  though 
there  was  a small  storm  when  the  broth- 
ers joined  the  family,  yet  being  conscious 
of  inability  to  better  their  sister’s  condi- 
tion they  yielded  the  point,  and  finally 
made  the  subject  one  for  jovial  banter. 

Myra,  who  felt  she  must  maintain  the 
equipoise  of  the  family,  seemed  impassive 
before  the  others,  but  wept  bitter  tears  in 
secret  that  necessity  compelled  her  to  as- 
sent to  the  separation.  Cassie,  too,  had 
her  secret  fits  of  passionate  weeping,  tho’ 
quite  unsuspected  by  the  others,  so  ready 
was  her  laugh  and  repartee  on  all  occa- 
sions. In  the  meanwhile  Roxie’s  nimble 
fingers  were  putting  in  repair  her  scanty 
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wardrobe  and  adding  thereto  such  small 
additions  as  seemed  possible. 

Sooner  than  expected  came  an  answer 
of  acceptance  from  Mrs.  Dunn.  She  had 
liked  the  tone  and  style  of  Roxie’s  letter, 
she  wrote,  and  should  be  glad  to  welcome 
her  at  once. 

“ I may  as  well  explain  to  you  now,” 
she  added,  “ that  at  the  time  of  my  hus- 
band’s death  there  was  still  a mortgage 
of  $600  on  our  nice  home,  and  I have  un- 
dertaken to  ‘ lift  it  ’ by  utilizing  my  mu- 
sical education.  Much  money  was  ex- 
pended in  its  acquirement  and  it  is  right 
that  some  money  should  be  realized  from 
it,  if  by  making  the  exertion  I can  save 
the  home  for  my  children.  This  will  ex- 
plain to  you  the  necessity  for  certain 
small  economies  which  you  might  not  ex- 
pect in  a home  like  ours,  and  could  not 
otherwise  understand. 

“ I am  gratified  that  you  care  to  inquire 
about  church  and  Sunday  School ; you 
shall  have  opportunity  to  attend  both. 
As  for  myself,  my  church  privileges  are 
very  dear  to  me.  And  now  atfew  words 
more.  My  father  used  to  say  : ‘ There's 

a right  place  for  every  person , and  a right 
person  for  every  place.  The  trouble  is  to 
bring  them  together.’ 

“ These  words  came  to  mind  when  I 
was  well-nigh  hopeless  of  ever  getting 
efficient  assistance  in  my  household  de- 
partment, and  seemed  like  the  straw  to 
the  drowning  man.  I said  to  myself,  ‘ If 
there’s  a right  girl  for  this  place  I’ll  see  if 
I can  find  her;’  and  after  some  earnest 
thought  that  advertisement  was  the  result. 
I now  believe  it  was  an  inspiration.  I 
write  thus  freely  thinking  that  your  fam- 
ily will  be  the  more  willing,  perhaps,  to 
trust  you  to  me.  With  best  wishes  for 
you  and  yours  believe  me  sincerely  your 
friend,  Emma  Dunn.” 

This  letter  proved  a panacea  for  the 
anxieties  of  the  whole  family,  while  Roxie 
herself  was  jubilant  over  it.  “ A nice 
home,”  she  thought,  “ with  a Christian 
woman  as  mistress  of  it,  and  piano  les- 
sons besides; — what  more  could  I ask?” 

When  the  parting  came  she  said,  “ I’ll 
post  you  a card  immediately  to  let  you 
know  of  my  safe  arrival,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  will  write  you  a letter.  By 
that  time  I shall  know  what  to  say.” 

At  the  end  of  her  journey  Roxie  saw  a 


boy  at  the  station  gazing  intently  at  the 
dispersing  crowd,  and  suspecting  he  was 
seeking  her  she  approached  him,  inquir- 
ing with  a smile : “ Are  you  looking  for 

your  new  ‘hired  girl?”’ 

He  gave  a short,  surprised  laugh  and 
answered  : “ Yes’m,  but  I didn’t  suppose 
you  were  the  one.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  I’ll  do?”  she  asked. 

“ O,  yes’m  ; if  you  can  stand  it,  we  can, 
sure.  But  mamma  doesn’t  allow  her  help 
to  be  called  hired  girls,  and  so  you  needn’t 
call  yourself  that.” 

After  securing  her  trunk  check  and  con- 
ducting her  to  a hack,  giving  proper  street 
address  to  the  driver,  the  manly  young 
fellow  went  to  look  after  her  small  lug- 
gage,— a true  gentleman,  every  inch  of 
him,  properly  trained  by  a true  lady 
mother. 

Roxie  having  alighted  at  Mrs.  Dunn’s 
dwelling,  a brawny,  middle-aged  woman 
answered  the  door  bell  and  ushered  her 
into  the  presence  of  a pleasant-faced,, 
sweet-voiced  woman,  who  gave  her  a 
friendly  greetingand  directed  that  she  be 
shown  right  up  to  her  room,  made  ready 
to  receive  her. 

It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Dunn’s  published 
notice  had  done  double  duty  by  alsa- 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  outgoing- 
and  incoming  help.  The  present  incum- 
bent had  noticed  its  proffer  of  music  les- 
sons and  had  sought  the  position  for  her 
“young  lady  daughter”  for  that  reason. 
Too  young  she  was,  however ; and  so  sheK 
herself,  had  consented  to  remain  a few 
days  for  household  service. 

“ Was  it  all  a ‘ happen  so ? ’”  Mrs. Dunn 
pondered. 

With  a nervous  eagerness  to  please, , 
and  with  many  misgivings  as  to  her  coun- 
try way  of  cooking  and  serving  food, 
Roxie  entered  upon  her  new  experience. 
How  it  seemed  to  her  during  the  first 
two  weeks  can  best  be  told  in  her  own 
words. 

My  Dear  Ones,  All  : 

I know  you  must  be  anxious  for  the- 
promised  letter  and  now  you  shall  have 
it.  First  of  all,  I must  thank  you  for  the- 
many  letters  you’ve  sent  me.  You  knew 
I’d  need  them,  these  first  few  days. 
The’ve  kept  me  from  being  home-sick.. 
The  ‘family  letter’  was  a lovely  idea... 
Have  another  sheet  of  foolscap,  with  pen 
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and  ink  handy,  where  all  can  jot  down 
something  just  as  they  think  of  it. 

Of  course,  Cassie,  I want  to  hear  about 
Topknot  and  the  bow-legged  rooster,  and 
the  twin  calves,  and  the  prize  pig  that  had 
cholera,  and  everything  else.  But  if  I in- 
dulge myself  in  this  strain  I shall  write  all 
night. 

My  position  here,  considering  what  it 
is,  proves  pleasanter  than  I had  expected. 
The  conveniences  for  doing  work  make 
it  much  easier  than  it  would  be  with  our 
ways  at  home.  Mrs.  Dunn  does  not  al- 
ways tell  me  her  ways  of  cooking  an  ar- 
ticle, but  says  to  cook  it  my  way — that 
perhaps  it’s  better  than  hers.  She  is  not 
very  strong  and  sometimes  says  she  is 
so  weary  she  cannot  think. 

There  are  three  children  ; the  oldest  is 
a boy  and  a nice  boy  he  is,  too.  He  can 
do  almost  anything  that  I can ; gets  his 
meals  when  his  mother  has  no  help  and 
is  busy  with  her  scholars.  When  we  had 
guests  in  the  house  for  a day  or  two,  he 
wiped  the  dishes  for  me,  and  has  done  it 
on  bread-baking  and  ironing  days.  As  I 
do  no  washing,  not  even  my  own,  I don’t 
mind  making  bread  if  all  the  neighbors 
do  buy  theirs  from  the  bread  wagons. 
Mrs.  Dunn  says  they  are  envying  her  our 
home-made  bread. 

The  children  are  great  company  for  me, 
especially  the  girls.  The  younger  one  is 
already  my  pet  and  coaxes  to  sleep  with 
me.  She  lies  in  bed  here  now.  My  room 
is  pleasant  and  cozy,  with  pretty  carpet 
and  wall  paper,  nice  bed  and  mirror  and 
every  convenience.  This  is  a great  deal 
to  me  and  helps  me  to  be  contented. 
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When  Pm  shut  in  here  I feel  at  home. 
My  wages  have  been  paid  each  Satur- 
day night.  I like  that.  Like  a child  I 
count  ahead  and  say,  One  week  more  and 
I’ll  have  six  dollars. 

Do  I eat  with  the  family  ? How  many 
of  you  have  asked  me  that  question? 
Pm  ashamed  of  you.  I do  if  I want  to. 
But  Pve  got  too  much  sense  to  want  to, 
when  Pm  heated,  and  my  clothes  are 
mussy,  and  there  are  utensils  that  I like 
to  wash  before  they  are  all  dried  up.  I 
can  easily  save  over  something  warm  for 
myself  if  I care  to ; and  Pve  too  much 
s^-respect — Pm  too  proud,  to  want  to  do 
what  isn’t  just  fitting  and  proper.  The 
family  at  table  are  all  sweet  and  fresh  and 
clean,  with  hair  nicely  brushed,  and  if  I 
feel  less  tidy  than  I like  to  be,  I please 
myself  by  doing  extras  in  the  kitchen 
meanwhile,  that  makes  my  after-dinner 
work  very  light. 

Pve  been  to  church  and  Sunday  School 
both  Sundays.  The  minister  received  a 
note  from  our  home  minister  and  has  al- 
ready called  on  me.  I judge  from  his 
very  cordial  manner  that  he  must  have 
heard  some  good  word  of  me. 

How  you’ve  all  clamored  (with  your 
pens)  to  know  about  my  piano  practice ! 
Father  was  right  about  the  difficulty  of 
breaking  in  my  fingers.  But  Pm  making 
some  progress  and  am  bound  to  accom- 
plish what  I set  out  to  do.  Now  good- 
night and  good-bye.  Keep  on  loving  me, 
and  write  when  it  does  not  tax  you  to  do 
so.  Lovingly,  Roxie. 

And  thus  closes  brave  Roxie’s  sensible 
letter.  Maria  Barrett  Butler, 
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To  the  Customers  and  Friends  of 
James  Vick,  of  the  Rochester 
Seed  House,  and  Subscri- 
bers of  Vick’s  Magazine. 

This  issue  of  the  Magazine  has  been  unavoidably  delayed, 
owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the  publisher’s  control. 

From  this  time  on,  however,  it  will  be  issued  regularly,  and, 
commencing  with  the  November  number,  the  shape  of  the  Mag- 
azine will  be  changed  to  three  columns  to  the  page,  and  the 
price  reduced  to  Fifty  Cents  per  year.  Old  subscriptions  will 
be  filled  with  the  new  Magazine, ^which  will  be  published  by  the 
Vick  Publishing  Co.  It  will  be  an  improvement,  and  will,  we 
are  sure,  please  everybody. 

An  office  for  the  advertising  department  will  be  located  at  38 
Times  Building,  New  York,  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Hubbard. 

All  communications  in  regard  to  subscriptions  and  editorial 
work  should  be  sent  to  Rochester,  as  heretofore. 

Respectfully  soliciting  a continuance  of  past  favors,  we  are 

THE  VICK  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  seed  business  will  hereafter  be  conducted  by  James  Vick’s 
Sons,  who  are  in  first-class  shape  to  fill  all  orders  promptly,  either 
for  Bulbs,  Plants  or  Seeds. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  business,  arrangements  have  been 
made  which  will  enable  us  to  take  better  care  of  orders  than 
heretofore. 

This  grand  old  Seed  House  was  founded  in  1849,  by  the  late 
James  Vick,  and  incorporated  in  1885  as  James  Vick  Seedsman, 
and  now  the  change  is  made  for  convenience  to  James  Vick’s 
Sons,  all  of  whom  have  been  in  the  business  since  childhood,  and 
are  thoroughly  experienced  and  practical  in  every  department. 

The  filling  of  retail  orders  will  receive  especial  care  and  atten- 
tion. Only  the  best  strains  of  the  choicest  varieties  will  be  se- 
lected. 

Our  Floral  Guide  will  be  issued  about  January  1st,  1892,  con- 
taining a revised  list  of  the  most  worthy  varieties  of  Flowers  and 
Vegetables,  with  colored  plates  and  illustrations  of  some  excel- 
lent novelties  that  have  been  tried  and  proved  to  be  of  rare  value. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  Floral  Guide. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BLOOD-POISON 


Like  a tiger  in  the  jungle,  may  never  be  suspected  until  the  danger 
suddenly  presents  itself.  The  skillful  physician,  however,  like  a trained 


limiter,  easily  detects  the  lurking 


foe,  even  when  no  symptom  is 
visible  to  others.  There  are  signs, 
known  only  to  the  expert,  which  re- 
veal the  startling  fact  that  a major- 
ity of  the  human  race  is  affected 
with  Scrofula.  It  is  an  hereditary 
taint,  and  among  the  diseases  of 
which  it  is  the  parent,  are  Cancer- 
ous Ulcers,  Catarrh,  and  Consump- 
tion. To  expel  Scrofula  from  the 
system, 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

has,  for  nearly  half  a century,  been 
the  most  popular,  economical,  and 
effective  medicine, — everywhere  re- 
commended by  the  profession. 

“Several  years  ago,  I prescribed  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  for  a little  girl,  four  years  of 
age  (member  of  a prominent  family  of  this 
county),  who  was  afflicted  with  scrofula. 
After  only  three  or  four  bottles  were  used, 
the  disease  was  entirely  eradicated,  and  she 
now  enjoys  excellent  health.”  — J.  W.  Bos- 
WORTH,  M.  D.,  Philippi , W.  Va. 

“ It  affords  me  pleasure  to  testify,  from 
personal  experience,  to  the  value  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  in  the  cure  of  scrofula,  from 
which  disease  I was  long  a sufferer.”  — 
E.  Nichol,  16  Bassett  street , Lowell , Mass. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Mas  Cured  Others,  Will  Cure  You 


TO  CORRECT 

The  constipated  habit,  remove  sick  headache,  relieve  dyspepsia,  purify  the  blood,  cure 
jaundice,  liver  complaint,  and  biliousness,  Ayer’s  Pills  are  unequaled.  They  are  an  excel- 
lent after-dinner  pill,  assisting  the  process  of  digestion,  and  cleansing  and  strengthening 
the  alimentary  canal.  When  taken  on  the  invasion  of  a cold  or  a fever,  they  effectually 
prevent  further  progress  of  the  disease.  Being  sugar-coated  and  purely  vegetable,  they 
are  the  best  family  medicine,  and  the  favorite  remedy  with  travelers  and  pioneers. 

Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 

Prepared  by  Dr,  J,  C,  Ayer  Sp  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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Flowers  in  the  House 

For  Christmas. 


Eighteen  Lily  of  the  Valley  (enough  for  a beautiful  pot),  which 
will  make  a fine  show  for  weeks,  . . $ .50 

5 ft  ILLUSTRATED 

IJ  MONTHLY 

New  shape,  new  form.  New  volume  begins  with  November  is- 
sue. One  year  only  . . . $ .50 

Both  for  only  50  Cents. 


A.  TEAR  ! I undertake  to  briefly 
teach  any  fairly  intelligent  person  of  either 
sex,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who, 
after  instruction,  will  work  industriously, 
howto  earn  Three  Thousand  Dollars  a 
ilities,whereverthey  live.!  will  also  furnish 
the  situation  or  employment, at  which  you  can  earn  that  amount. 
No  money  for  me  unless  successful  as  above.  Easily  and  quickly 
learned.  I desire  but  one  worker  from  each  district  or  county.  I 
have  already  taught  and  provided  with  employment  a large 
number,  who  are  making  over  $3000  a year  each.  It'sJfEW 
and  SOLID.  Full  particulars  FREE.  Address  at  once, 
E.  C,  ALLEN,  Box  130,  Augusta,  Maine. 


containing  200  pages 
of  musical  informa- 
tion, and  a copy  of 
Brainard’s  Musical  World,  containing  $2  worth  of  new 
music,  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  eight  2-cent  stamps  to 
prepay  postage.  , 

The  S.  BRAINARD’S  SONS  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


\ 


e Best’ 

Nurser 


prevents  sick- 
ness, wind  col- 
ic, indigestion; 
is  self-cleans- 
ing, easy  draw- 

_ , ing  and  cheap. 

Endorsed  and  used  by  highest  medical  anthorities.  Once  try 
“ The  Best  ” and  you  will  tolerate  no  other  Bottle.  Insist  on 
your  Druggist  getting  it  for  you.  Descriptive  circular  free. 


MANIFOLD  N.  CO.,  291  Church  Street,  New  York,  Manufacturer, 


WANTED 


in  each  locality,  a lady  tc  do  writing, 
obtain  names,  address  circulars, 
manage  congenial  homework.  Good 
pay.  Send  stamp  for  32  pp.  brochure  teaching  our  New 

Art.  SYLVAN  TOILET  CO..  Perfumer*,  Pert  Huron,  Mich. 


Strong  Plants  of  the  New  Pink  Carnation 

NELLIE  LEWIS, 

Packed  and  mailed  for  . . . . $ *5° 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine. 


$ --50 


New  form,  new  life.  One  year, 

THE  TWO  FOR  ONLY  50  CENTS. 


P UBLISHER’S  DEPA  R TMENT. 


Bears  in  winter  enormous  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  snowy  whiteness,  great  beauty,  and  unsurpassed 
fragrance.  It  is  the  Queen  of  Winter  Flowers,  the 
most  lovely  and  popular,  and  sure  to  grow  and  bloom 
freely  in  any  window,  surprising  all  with  its  superb 
loveliness.  For  only  80  cts.  we  will  send  by  mail 
postpaid  all  of  the  following : 

1 Bulb  of  the  True  Bermuda  Easter  Lily,  good  size. 

1 Bulb  Freesia,  most  magnificent  and  fragrant. 

1 Bulb  Roman  Hyacinth,  lovely  spikes,  very  sweet. 

1 Bulb  Tulip,  Rouble  Due  Van  Thol,  magnificent. 
1 Bulb  Giante  Jonquil,  yellow,  and  fragrant. 

1 Bulb  Allium  N eapolitanum.beautiful  white  flowers. 
1 Bulb  Belgian  Hyacinth, lovely  spikes  of  blue  flowers. 
1 Bulb  Glory  of  the  Snow,  superb  blue  and  white. 

1 Bulb  Star  of  Bethlehem,  (Orinthogalum)  grand. 
1 Bulb  Winter  Aconite,  large  golden  yellow  and  our 
SUPERB  FALL  CATALOGUE  of  Bulbs  and  Plants 
for  Fall  Planting  and  Winter  Blooming,  together 
with  a sample  copy  of  the  Mayflower,  and  large  color- 
ed plate  of  premium  flowers.  If  you  have  already  re- 
ceived Catalogue  and  Mayflower,  say  so  and  we  will 
send  something  else  instead.  The  above  10  fine  bulbs 
(which  is  our  ‘‘Gem  Collection”  worth  $1)  may  all  be 
planted  in  pots  for  winter  blooming,  or  in  the  garden. 
Everyone  will  bloom  splendidly  and  for  winter  flow- 
ers there  is  nothing  finer.  We  send  them  for  only  30 
cents  to  introduce  our  superior  Bulbs.  Get  your  neigh- 
bors to  order  with  you.  W e will  mail  4 of  these  Gem 
Collections  for  81.  Order  at  once,  as  this  offer  may 
not  appear  again.  Also  by  mail,  postpaid,  12  Fine 
Mixed  Tulips  for  35c.,  6 Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  for  50c.; 
12  Mixed  Narcissus,  50c. ; 25  Fine  Mixed  Crocus  for  20  cts. 

OUR  FALL  CATALOCUE  for  1891. 

and  illustrated,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  receipt  of 
5 cts.  We  offer  the  finest  stock  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Freesias,  etc.,  and  scores  of 
rare  new  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  fall  planting  and  win- 
ter blooming,  also  choice  Shrubs.  Trees  and  Fruits.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  Catalogue  of  the 
kind  ever  issued.  We  want  agents  in  every  town  to 
take  subscribers  for  our  beautiful  Monthly  Horticul- 
tural Paper  (16  pages),  THE  MAYFLOWER,  50c.  per  year 
Liberal  premiums.  Sample  copy  free.  Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


MONEY! 


LADIES 


^can  be  earned  at  our  NEW  line  of  work, 
rapidly  and  honorably,  by  those  of 
either  sex,  young  or  old,  and  in  their 
own  localities, wherever  they  live.  Any 
one  can  do  the  work.  Easy  to  learn. 
We  furnish  everything.  We  start  you.  No  risk.  You  can  devote 
your  spare  moments,  or  all  your  time  to  the  work.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  lead, and  brings  wonderful  success  to  every  worker. 
Beginners  are  earning  from  $25  to  $50  per  week  and  upwards, 
and  more  after  a little  experience.  We  can  furnish  you  the  em- 
ployment and  teach  you  FREE.  No  space  to  explain  here.  Full 
information  FREE.  T'JK.UJE  «fc  CO.,  AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 

who  will  do  writing  for  me  at  their 
own  home  will  makegood  wages.  Ad- 

__  dress,  with  self-addressed, stamped  en 

velope,*MISS  EDNA  L.  SMYTHE,  South  Bend.Ind.,  propri- 
etor of  the  Famous  Gloria  Water  for  the  complexion. 


.HARTSHORN'S  SHADER0LLERS 


* 


Beware  of  Imitations.  ^ J) 

NOTICE  Q^Lo^ ok 

AUTOGRAPH  //  i^LABEl 

" ^w‘the  genuine 


THE  PREMIER  CAMERA 


Simple  of  Manipulation. 

Plates  or  Films  are  used. 

The  Shutter  is  always  set. 
Covered  with  Leather. 

PRICE  $18.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  copy  of 
Modern  Photography. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 

12  S.  Water  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Wish  a Beautiful  Complexion  ? 

Send  25  cents  for  directions  how  to 
make  and  use  a SURE  Cure  for 
Blackheads,  Flesh  worms, Wrinkles 


PIMPLES 


Money  Refunded  if  not  Cured. 


Rough,  Red  and  Oily  Skin,  etc.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  you  can 
prepare  it  yourself  at  a cost  of  5c. 


Mrs.U. Cabot,  1511  Dodge  St. Omaha, Neb 


Snug  little  fortunes  have  been  made  at 
work  for  us,  by  Anna  Page,  Austin, 
Texas,  and  Jno.  Bonn,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
cut.  Others  are  doing  as  well.  Why 
Some  earn  over  $500.00  a 
You  can  do  the  work  and  live 
home,  wherever  you  are.  Even  be- 
ginners are  easily  earning  from  $5  to 
$10aday.  All  ages.  We  show  you  how 
and  start  you.  Can  work  in  spare  time 
or  all  the  time.  Big  money  for  work- 
ers. Failure  unknown  among  them. 
NEW  and  wonderful.  Particulars  free. 
SI. Halle tt  «fc  Co.,Box  880 Portland, Maine 


BULB  CATALOGUE, 


Containing  descriptions  and  prices  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Lilies,  Seeds  and  Plants  for  fall  planting,  and 
Flowers  for  the  House,  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed 
free  on  request  on  postal  card.  Write  name  and  address 

plain.  JAMES  VICK  SEEDSMAN, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPA  R TMEN1 . 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

THE  S.  K.  COVINGTON 

PATENT  ADJUSTABLE 

WINDOW  FLOWER  STAND. 

Patented  February  25,  1890. 


FOR  A LONG  TIME  there  has  been  a great  want  among  window  gardeners 
for  a flower  stand  that  requires  little  room  and  shows  plants  equally  well 
from  either  side.  You  now  have  a chance,  for  the  first  time,  to  obtain  and  enjoy 
what  you  have  needed  so  long.  No  lover  of  flowers  can  aifoi-ri  to  do 
longer  without  them.  The  illustration  shows  my  stand  is  capable  of  ar- 
rangement with  the  most  charming  effect.  A hollow  standard  (5  feet  in  height) 
is  threaded  into  the  base,  and  a drip  pan  is  vertically  adjustable  to  any  point  on 
the  standard.  - In  position  the  stand  is  placed  near  enough  the  window  to  allow 
the  pan  to  rest  upon  the  sill,  but  far  enough  out  to  allow  the  window  blind  to  be 
rolled  up  and  down  freely.  At  intervals  on  the  standard  are  collars  having  ad- 
justable bracket  arms  terminating  with  a pot  rest,  which  receives  the  flower  pot 
and  permits  it  to  be  turned  into  various  relations  with  other  pots.  All  the  pots 
may  be  turned  to  range  over  the  drip  pan,  and  be  watered  freely,  and  the  drip- 
pings will  not  wet  the  carpet  or  wood-work.  As  many  extra  collars  and  pot  rests 
can  be  used  as  may  be  desired.  Extras  are  50  cents  per  set ; may  be  ordered  with 
stands  or  afterward.  My  stands  are  light,  convenient,  ornamental,  com- 
pact, durable  and  inexpensive.  Will  make  window  gardening  easy,  de- 
sirable and  a pleasure. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $3  each,  or  $5  per  pair, 

Express  charges  to  be  paid  by  receiver,  Send  your  orders  now  and  avoid  the 
rush  and  consequent  delay.  All  orders  will  be  filled  strictly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arrive.  Send  P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Order.  Address 

S.  E.  COVINGTON,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

Mention  Vick’s  Magazine,  

After  using  the  Covington  Flower  Stand,  lean  freely  say  that  it  is  the  most 
convenient,  takes  the  least  room,  will  hold  the  most  plants  and  shew  them  to 
the  best  advantage  (both  indoors  and  out),  and  is  the  handsomest,  strongest  and 
best  flower  stand  I have  seen  in  my  travels  in  twelve  States. 

S.  R.  ALEXANDER,  (Nurseryman),  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


Over- 
comes 
results 
Sick  Headaclic;  re- 
stores the  Complexion;  cures  Constipation. 


GARFIELD  TEA 

fyf  of  bad  eating;  cures  Sick  Heada 


a | fB%  CLOTHES  We  clean  or  dye  the  most  dell- 
111  99  Marie  New.  cate  shade  or  fabric.  No  ripping 
ULU  required.  Repair  to  order.  Write  for  terms  We 
pay  expressage  both  ways  to  any  point  in  tne  i . 
McEwkn’s  Steam  Dye  Works  and  Cleaning  Establishment, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Name  this  advertisement. 


FREE.  ^ 

SUPERB  FORM-«-  UVi\g 
[LOVELY  COMPLEXION.^''- 
PERFECT  HEALTH.  / 

These  are  my  portraits,  and  ony 

i account  of  the  fraudulent  air- ' , 

pumps,  “wafers,”  etc.,  offered  for 
development,  I will  tell  any  lady 
FREE  what  I used  to  secure 
these  changes.  HEALTH  (cure_, 
of  that”  tired”  feeling  and 
kali  female  diseases)  Superb' 

1FORM,  Brilliant  EYES  and 
[perfectly  Pure  COMPLEX 
•ION  assured.  Will  sendv-~J~' 
sealed  letter.  Avoid  advertising  frauds.  Name  this  paper, 
and  address  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dent,  Station  B,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOISE  CITY,  IDAHO. 

Permanent  capital ; largest  and  most  prosperous  city 
of  Idaho ; climate  about  that  of  Tennessee.  Fruitful 
valleys  to  the  south  ; richest  minerals  to  the  north.  Pro- 
ducts : Hay,  oats,  wheat  and  barley ; apples,  pears, 

peaches,  prunes,  etc. ; gold,  sliver,  lead,  copper ; building 
stone,  fire  clay.  Hot  springs,  hot  and  cold  artesian  wells. 
City  population  5,000.  Government  land  within  20  miles. 

Address  Sec’y  Board  or  Trade. 


BTtEATHTNE  for  the  Breath. 
SWEATINE  for  Perspiration. 
BEEACHINE  for  the  Complexion. 

This  preparation  lasts  for  days.  (No  poison.)  Eruptions 
of  all  kinds  removed  and  a never-failing  freckle  remedy 
Each  article  in  $1.00  package. 

ORDER  FROM  THE 

Toilet  Preparation  Co.,  Berrien  Centre,  Midi. 


A SALESMAN  WANTED 

to  sell  fruit  and  ornamental  nursery  stock.  Must  he  ac- 
tive and  intelligent.  Position  permanent.  Previous  ex- 
perience not  necessary.  Tact  and  industry  alone  re- 
quired. E.  B.  RICHARDSON  & CO.. 

Kanadesaga  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Writing  th  oroughly  taught 
by  mail  or  personal  ly- 
, - --  pupils  when  competent,  t 

CHAFFEE,  Oswejjo,  N.  ? t 


ff^hat  it  is. 

Pure  soap  is  soap  without  grease 
or  alkali. 

Soap  cleanses ; but  alkali  cuts. 
Soap  cleanses  the  skin  and  leaves 
it  rosy  and  smooth  and  soft  like  a 
baby’s.  Alkali  cleanses  but  scarifies, 
leaves  the  skin  rough  and  red. 

The  soaps  that  work  these  news- 
paper wonders  are  full  of  alkali. 
Let  them  alone.  Pure  soap  , dis- 
solves the  dead  outside,  disentangles 
it,  leaves  us  the  baby -skin  under- 
neath, brings  it  outside ; it  is  kind 
to  the  living  tissue. 

We  all  have  a baby- skin,  unless 
it  is  eaten  away  by  alkali.  It  may  be 
well  disguised;  but  soap  will  find  it. 

Pears’  Soap 

will  find  it. 

Insist  upon  having  Pears’  Soap.  Substitutes  are  some- 
times recommended  by  druggists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  more 
profit  out  of  you. 


SOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  IS73. 


Extract  of  BEEF. 

Used 


All  Good  Cooks 

THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Send  to  ARMOUR  & CO.,  Chicago, 

for  Cook  Book  showing  use  of  ARMOUR'S 
EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Sauces,  Mailed  free. 


are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 


than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


i.  Baker  k Co.’s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble . 


No  Chemicals 


W.  BAKER  & CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Give 


Ear 


To  the  plain  facts  about  Pear  line, 
and  then  give  Pearline  a chance  to 
prove  them,  by  giving  it  a fair  trial. 
Nothing  else  will  give  the  same 
result.  It  washes  safely,  as  well 
as  surely ; it  cleans  carefully, 
as  well  as  easily.  It  is  as  cheap  as  soap  and 
better.  Anything  that  can  be  washed,  can  be  washed  best 
with  Pearline.  It  lightens  labor  and  does  lightning  work. 
As  nearly  as  we  can  figure,  about  eight  millions  of  women  use 
it.  Do  you  ? You  will  sooner  or  later. 

To  peddlers  or  unscrupulous  grocers  who  offer  imitations  of  Pearline, 
-L-/U11  and  say,  “it  is  just  as  good  as,”  or  “the  same  as”  Pearline.  IT’S 

r • FALSE. — Pearline  has  no  equal  and  is  never  peddled 

Listen  237  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York 
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